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PREFACE 

TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  Editor  of  the  present  Edition  of  the  History  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  having  had  his  attention  drawn 
to  the  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  interspersed  through- 
out the  former  editions  of  this  valuable  work,  by 
the  letters  of  Messrs.  Maitland  and  King  on  this 
subject,  determined  to  set  himself  about  revising  the 
whole ;  purposing,  should  he  be  enabled  to  com- 
plete it,  to  publish  it  by  subscription.  But  when 
he  had  finished  about  threeparts  of  his  task,  he 
was  applied  to  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  work,  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  a  New  Edition  for 
them  :  and  as  this  offer  secured  the  object  he  had  in 
view,  and  relieved  him  from  all  further  trouble,  he 
was  very  ready  to  embrace  it. 

The  plan,  which,  from  the  first,  he  proposed  to  himself, 
and  which,  with  a  very  few  unimportant  exceptions,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  pursue  throughout,  was  the  follow- 
ing :  First. — Carefully  to  compare  all  translations  with 
the  Original,  from  whence  they  have  been  taken,  and 
to  correct,  wherever  the  sense  seemed  at  all  mistaken  ; 
and  should  it  on  any  account  appear  desirable,  to  give 
the  original  in  a  note  below.     Secondly/. — To  verify 
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all  existing  references,  and  so  to  increase  their  number 
as  to  leave  few  important  facts  or  statements,  without 
its  being  capable  of  being  readily  seen,  upon  what 
authority  the  fact  is  related  or  the  statement  made. 
And  Lastly^  to  remove  all  errors,  which  either  he 
himself  might  detect  or  which  might  have  been 
pointed  out  by  others.  In  a  word,  he  has  proposed 
to  himself  to  do,  what  he  believes  the  Milners  would 
themselves  have  done,  had  a  longer  life  and  less 
onerous  duties  enabled  the  one,  or  better  health  the 
other,  to  pay  the  subject  the  requisite  attention  ;  and 
he  trusts,  that  throughout  the  whole  work,  the  ad- 
mirers of  Milner  will  find  nothing  to  regret,  and 
the  lovers  of  accuracy  not  a  little  to  commend. 

The  Editor's  corrections  in  the  text,  or  additions  in 
the  way  of  notes,  are,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions, 
included  within  brackets ;  and  the  chief  difference  in 
other  respects  in  the  present  Edition  is,  that  the  Ap- 
pendix has  been  in  a  great  measure,  either  embodied 
in  the  text,  or  given  as  notes, — the  repetitions  occur- 
ing  in  a  few  parts  have  been  removed,  and  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  ancient  Yau- 
dois  Poem,  "  the  Noble  Lesson,"  has  been  substituted 
for  the  general  account  of  it  given  by  Milner. 

With  regard  to  the  references,  the  present  Editor 
has  not  in  general  given  the  paginal  reference  by 
itself,  where  it  could  be  avoided ;  for  though  the 
readiest  when  the  writer  and  reader  happen  to  have 
the  same  editions,  the  chances  against  this  are  in  most 
cases  so  many,  that  practically  speaking,  it  is  the 
least   satisfactory  of  all.     It  was  intended  to  have 
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added  a  list  of  the  editions  used,  but  as  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  work  the  same  were  not  iavariably  kept 
to,  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  done  altogether 
satisfactorily ;  and  as  in  many  cases  he  has  specified 
them,  he  hopes  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  It 
has  been  his  endeavour  in  all  cases  to  be  accurate, 
and  he  trusts  that  in  general  he  will  be  found  to  be  so. 
He  feels  himself  bound  to  add,  that  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, that  portion  of  the  work  which  was  executed 
by  the  Dean,  has  required  comparatively  little  coi> 
rection  ;  but  even  here,  the  attentive  reader  will  be 
glad  to  perceive  some  rather  extraordinary  and  not 
altogether  unimportant  errors  removed,  and  the  refer- 
ences made  much  more  intelligible  and  satisfactory. 
In  Luther  s  letters,  as  the  edition  used  by  Milner  is 
not  easily  procured,  the  present  Editor  has  added  a 
reference  to  that  of  De  Wette,  and  in  those  of  Eras- 
mus, though  the  passages  have  been  verified,  the 
particular  numbering  has  not :  (a  different  edition 
having  been  used)  and  the  same  remark  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  Annals  of  Abraham  Scultetus,  and 
likewise  to  about  half  the  references  to  the  Historia 
Sacramentaria  of  Hospinian  ;  Milner  in  the  last  case 
appearing  to  have  used  two  different  Editions. 

The  Editor  has  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
John  King,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Hull,  for 
the  encouragement  and  advice  in  this,  his  undertak- 
ing :  and  to  his  learned  friend  and  school-fellow,  the 
Rev.  John  Calcott,  senior  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  for  having  kindly  verified  for  him  some  re- 
ferences which  he  could  not  have  done  himself  with- 
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out  considerable  inconvenience.  But  not  to  extend 
these  observations,  the  excellent  author  *  of  the 
Christian  Student,  places  Milner  s  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  among  those  works  which  have  had 
the  most  influence  in  producing  extensively  a  spirit 
of  religion  among  us,  and  recommends  it  to  the 
Minister,  the  Student,  and  the  religious  man  in  every 
rank  of  life  ;  and  if  the  labours  of  the  present  Editor 
shall  in  any  degree  contribute  to  give  it  a  more  gene- 
ral circulation  among  any  of  these  classes,  to  God, 
who  put  into  his  mind  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
who  has  given  him  health  to  bring  it  to  completion, 
be  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Brahber  Rectory, 
February  18,  1847. 


♦  The  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Watton,  Herta. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MILNER,  M.A. 

In  my  Proposal  for  printing  this  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  I  promised  ^'  an  Ecclesiastical 
History  on  a  new  Plan/'  The  Reader  therefore  will 
naturally  expect  some  distinct  account  of  a  Plan, 
which,  ma  subject  so  generally  known,  lays  claim  to 
novelty,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  for  himself, 
whether  it  appears  sufficiently  mteresting  to  engage 
his  perusal  of  the  Work  itself. 

It  is  certain,  that  from  our  Saviours  time  to  the 
present,  there  have  ever  been  persons  whose  dispo- 
sitions and  lives  have  been  formed  by  the  rules  of  the 
New  Testament;  men,  who  have  been  real,  not  mere- 
ly NOMINAL  Christians  ;  who  believed  the  doctrines 
of  the  Grospel,  loved  them  because  of  their  divine  ex- 
cellency, and  suffered  gladly  the  loss  of  all  things, 
that  they  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
HIM.  (Phil.  iii.  8,  9.)  It  is  the  history  of  these  men 
which  I  propose  to  write.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
with  respect  to  my  plan,  nor  of  much  importance,  I 
believe,  in  its  own  nature,  to  what  external  Church 
they  belonged.  I  intend  not  to  enter  with  any  nicety 
into  an  account  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  forms 
of  Church  government ;  much  less  into  their  secular 
history.  Even  religious  controversies  shall  be 
omitted  ;  except  those  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion,  and  of  which  the 
history  of  his  real  Church  requires  some  account. 
Let  not  the  Reader  expect,  that  the  actions  of  great  men 
— ^CTeat  in  a  secular  view  I  mean — will  be  exhibited 
to  nis  notice.     Nothing,  but  what  appears  to  me  to 
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belong  to  Christ's  kingdom^  shall  be  admitted :  genuine 
piety  is  the  only  thing  which  I  intend  to  celebrate. 
It  must  have  struck  a  careful  observer,  that  such 
a  history  is  as  yet  a  great  dbsideratum.  Enmity 
against  the  Grospel  has  been  fed,  even  to  satiety,  by 
the  large  displays  of  ecclesiastical  wickedness. 
The  wildest  and  the  most  visionary  heretics  have 
filled  the  historic  page  ;  and  their  follies,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice,  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a 
Particular  enumeration.  The  internal  dissensions  of 
Jhurches  have  been  minutely  described.  The  in- 
tricacies and  intrigues  of  Popery,  and  indeed  of 
every  other  secular  system,  which  pretends  to  wear 
a  religious  garb,  have  been  developed  with  a  studious 
particularity  :  The  connexion  between  the  Church 
and  the  State  has  afforded  very  ample  materials  of 
what  is  commonly  called  Church  History  ;  and  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  have  been  much  more  respected 
than  godliness  and  virtue. 

No  doubt,  some  more  ancient  voluminous  Church 
Historians,  as  well  as  Mosheim  in  his  Compendium, 
have  given  us  much  useful  information  ;  and  if  one 
might  look  on  them  as  civil  historians  altogether, 
there  would  not  be  much  room  for  blame.  Further, 
if  they  had  incorporated  into  their  secular  narratives 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  godliness  itself,  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  reprehend  them  as  Ecclesiastical 
Historians  :  But  they  evidently  give  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  the  history  of  wickedness,  than  to  that 
of  piety  in  general.  Hence  the  evils  which  have 
been  practised  in  Christian  countries,  seem  even 
greater  than  they  really  were  ;  and,  the  disagreeable 
inference,  which  the  reading  of  Mosheim  produced 
in  my  own  mind,  is  probably  no  singular  case,  viz. — 
that  real  religion  appears  scarcely  to  have  had  any 
existence.  Infidel  malice  has  triumphed,  though 
very  unreasonably,  on  account  of  these  things  ;  the 
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vices  of  Christians,  so  called,  have  certainlY  been 
exaggerated  on  the  whole  ;  and  Deists  and  l^ptics 
have  taken  advantage,  partly  from  such  exaggeration 
and  partly  from  the  poverty  of  our  information  con- 
cemmg  Mahometans  and  ragans,  to  represent  both 
as  more  virtuous  than  Christians. 

What  account  can  be  given  of  this  unhappily 
partial  view  of  Church  History  ?— ^jrenuine  godliness 
IS  fond  of  secrecy  :  Humility  is  of  its  essence  :  She 
seeks  not  the  praise  of  men,  but  the  praise  of  Grod  ; 
and  hides  even  the  good  she  does  from  the  world 
more  studiously  than  wickedness  conceals  its  evils  ; 
Her  sincerest  votaries  have,  likewise,  been  chiefly 
private  persons,  such  as  have  seldom  moved  in  the 
public  and  noisy  spheres  of  life.  The  most  celebrated 
historians  who  hitnerto  have  appeared,  seem  not  to 
have  had  so  much  relish  for  godliness,  as  to  be  in- 
duced to  take  any  pmns  to  draw  her  out  of  her  modest 
obscurity.*  The  prevalence  of  wickedness  in  all 
ages   has   heightened   the   difficulty .-f    From  these 

*  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  is,  however,  one  strikiiig  exception  to 
tills  remark.  The  Magdeburffenuan  Centuriators,  whom  I  did  not 
meet  with  till  I  had  finished  this  Volume,  are  likewise,  in  part, 
exempted  from  the  chanpe  of  writing  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
secnlar  manner,  which  1  have  reprenended.  Yet  while  they  omit, 
or  very  lamely  recount,  some  most  important  Christian  facts,  they 
relate  with  tedious  exactness  many  unrnterestin^g  nurticulars.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  men  of  real  piety,  inaustxy,  and  learn- 
ing, and  may  be  of  much  use  to  me  m  subsequent  parts  of  the 
history,  should  I  continue  it. 

The  Tolume  of  Mr.  Newton  is  weU  known,  and  its  merit  has 
been  acknowledged  by  men  of  piety  and  judgment.  I  once  thought 
of  beginning  omy  where  he  ended.  But  as  there  is  an  unity  of 
manner  and  style  which  belongs  to  every  author  who  plans  and 
executes  for  himself ;  and,  as  in  some  points  I  really  found  myself 
to  di£R9r  in  sentiment  from  this  very  respectable  writer,  I  altered  my 

?»inioii,  contented  in  this  place  to  acknowledge,  that,  so  far  as 
can  recoUect,  the  perusal  of  his  instructive  volume  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  first  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  this  work. 

t  A  history  of  the  pervernons  and  abuses  of  religion  is  not  pro- 
p«riy  a  history  of  tiie  Church ;  as  absurd  were  it  to  suppose  a 
nifltory  of  the  nigh  waymen  that  have  infested  this  country  to  be  a 
history  of  England. 
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causes  the  scarcity  of  materials,  for  what  properly 
deserves  the  name  of  Church  History,  is  much  greater 
than  any  person,  who  has  not  examined  the  subject, 
can  even  conceive.  I  have  all  along,  however,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  and  opportunity,  consulted  original 
records,  and  have  never  contented  myself  with  copy- 
ing the  sentiments  of  modern  historians. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  call  the  plan  I  pro- 
pose, a  proper  one.  Certainly,  the  terms  "  Church," 
and  "  dhristian,"  do  in  their  most  natural  and  pri- 
mary SENSE  respect  only  good  men.  The  Divine 
Founder   of  our  religion   has   promised,   that  the 

GATES  OF  HELL  SHALL  NOT  PREVAIL  AGAINST  IT. 

Such  a  succession  of  pious  men  in  all  ages  must, 
therefore,  have  existed.;  and  it  will  be  no  contemp- 
tible use  of  such  a  history  as  this,  if  it  prove,  that,  in 
every  age,  there  have  been  real  followers  of  Christ. 
Other  uses  cannot  fail  to  offer  themselves.      To  see 
and  trace  the  goodness  of  God,  taking  care  of  his 
Church  in  every  age  by  his  Providence  and  Grace, 
will  be,  to  the  devout  mind,  a  refreshment  of  the 
most  grateful  nature.      The  honour  of   Christianity 
will  be  supported  ;  the  value  of  its  essential  doctrines 
will  be    ascertained  ;    and   we    shall   have    frequent 
occasion  to  state  what  the  Gospel  is,  and  what  it  is 
not.     Hence  the  triumphs  of  the  Sceptic  will  appear 
to  be  unfounded  in  truth  ;  when  it  shall  be  evident  on 
the  whole, — that  Christ's  religion  has  ever  existed, 
and  brought  forth  its  proper  fruits,  to  which  no  other 
system  can  make  any  just  pretension  ;  and  finally, — 
that  the  evils  of  which  Christians,    so  called,  have 
been  guilty,    arose  not  from  the  Gospel  itself,   but 
from  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  assumed  that  worthy 
Name,  to  which  neither  their  faith  nor  their  practice 
gave  them  any  right.      These,  and  other  obvious 
advantages  of  such  a  history,  have  determined  me  to 
attempt  it.     I  feel  oppressed  with  the  greatness  of 
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the  subject :  Nevertheless,  with  God  s  help,  I  mean 
to  proceed.     In  magnis  voluissk  sat  est. 

1  have  two  things  further  to  promise  :  1st,  To 
assure  the  Reader  that  I  shall  think  it  my  indis- 
pensable duty  to  give  him  real  facts  ;  and,  if  I  be 
sometimes  rather  more  copious  in  reflections  than 
the  severe  laws  of  history  allow,  he  will  do  well  to 
observe,  that  the  fashionable  misrepresentations  of 
ancient  story  require  considerable  attention. 

And,  2dly,  I  fairly  warn  the  Reader  not  to  expect 
from  me  any  indulgence  in  the  modern  taste  of  Scep- 
ticism. I  shall  not  aiSect  to  doubt  the  credibility  of 
ancient  respectable  historians.  And,  as  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  altogether  the  infection  of  the  age 
m  which  one  lives,  I  seem  to  myself  sufficiently 
secured,  by  the  torrent  of  prevailing  opinions,  from 
the  other  extreme  of  superstitious  belief.  Both  ought 
to  be  avoided  :  but  that  which  supports  itself  by  the 
appearance  of  extraordinary  sense,  by  the  authority 
of  great  names,  and  by  the  love  of  applause,  must 
of  course  be  the  more  ensnaring.  The  present  age, 
in  matters  of  religion,  may  justly  be  called  the  age 
of  self-sufficiency  :  We  condemn  the  ancients  by 
wholesale,  and  without  giving  them  a  hearing  :  we 
suspect  their  historical  accounts,  without  discrimi- 
nation :  malevolence  and  profaneness  are  both  en- 
couraged by  such  conduct  :  we  fancy  ourselves  so 
enlightened,  as  to  be  without  any  parallels  in  dis- 
cernment :  we  are  amazed,  that  our  ancestors  should 
so  long  have  been  deluded  by  absurdities ;  and,  we 
are  very  little  aware  how  much  some  future  age  will 
pity  and  blame  us,  for  follies,  of  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  perfectly  clear. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME/ 
BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MILNER,  M.A. 


The  period  of  time,  which  the  Volume  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Reader  embraces,  will  exhibit  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  a  very  different  situation  from  anv  in 
which  it  appeared,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
three  first  Centuries. 

The  fourth  Century  opens  with  a  persecution  more 
systematically  planned,  and  more  artfiiUy  conducted, 
than  those  which  Christians  had  ever  known.  In- 
deed victory  at  first  showed  itself  in  favour  of  the 
persecutors,  and  Christianity  seemed  to  be  near  an 
end.  All  the  powers  of  cruelty  and  artifice,  and  of 
violence  and  calumny,  associated,  were  exerted  to 
the  utmost  in  the  course  of  these  transactions ;  and, 
if  the  Church  still  survived  the  storm,  and  rose  more 
terrible  fix)m  her  losses,  the  only  reason  was,  because 
her  DBFBNDEB  is  invincible. 

We  next  behold  the  Church  estabUshed  and  pro- 
tected by  civil  polity,  and  the  whole  system  of 
Paganism,  which  had  been  the  pride  of  ages,  gra- 
dually dissolved,  and  sinking  into  insignificance  and 
contempt.  The  advantages  and  abuses,  attendant 
on  Chnstian  Establishments,  display  themselves,  on 
this  occasion,  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view. 
I  have  endeavoured,  with  faithfulness  and  candour, 
to  point  out  both ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  regard 
due  to  truth  itself,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  the  most  exemplary  Christians  in  {)ast 

es,   seemed  to  require  a  defence  of  Ecclesiastical 
^tablishments.    I  hope  no  real  lover  of  truth  and 

*  Cwituries  IV.,  v.,  Vol.  i.  from  p.  474  to  the  end ;  and  Vol.  ii. 
from  p.  1  to  p.  324« 
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liberty  will  censure  the  attempt :  for  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  most  direct  attacks,  in  the  way  of 
argument,  and  I  wish  I  could  say  only  in  that  way, 
have  repeatedly  been  made  a^adnst  them,  as  if  they 
were  unchristian  in  their  whole  nature.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reckoned  unfair  to  desire  men,  freely  to 
give  to  others  the  liberty  which  they  allow  to  them- 
selves, if  they  would  prove  that  their  love  of  liberty 
is  genuine  and  sincere. 

The  Arian  controversy  nearly  fills  the  rest  of  the 
Century ;  it  was  my  <luty  to  give  a  faithful  history  of 
its  rise,  progress,  and  effects.  And,  if  the  personal 
character  of  Arians  appear  more  criminal  than  many 
of  my  readers  have  been  taught  to  imagine,  I  con- 
fidently refer  them  to  the  most  authentic  records  of 
antiquity.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  disguised 
any  one  feet,  or  exaggerated  any  one  enormity. 

iBut  it  is  with  far  greater  pleasure,  that  I  have 
contemplated  the  fifth  Century.  The  history  of 
Felagianism  I  judged  to  be  a  desideratum  in  our 
lan^age ;  it  was  necessary  to  lay  it  before  the  reader 
with  some  degree  of  circumstantial  exactness,  sup- 
ported too  by  incontestible  documents.  If  the  ac- 
count of  the  writings  and  labours  of  Augustine  be 
thought  to  extend  to  an  immoderate  length,  I  can 
only  say,  that  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  of 
GRACE,  with  their  practical  effects,  will,  perhaps,  be 
considered  as  a  sumcient  apology.  Nothing  can  be 
introduced  more  pertinent  to  the  whole  design  of  this 
History,  than  the  revival  of  religion,  of  which  he  was 
the  providential  instrument :  its  effects  remained  for 
many  centuries:  and  I  scarcely  need  say  to  those, 
who  have  read  the  former  Volume  even  with  super- 
ficial attention,  that  my  plan  often  requires  me  to 
be  brief,  where  other  historians  are  immoderately 
tedious :  and  to  be  circumstantial,  where  they  say 
little,  or  are  silent  altogether. 
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To  search  out  the  real  Church  from  age  to  age,  is 
indeed  a  work  of  much  labour  and  difficulty ;  far 
more  so,  I  apprehend,  than  can  even  be  conceived 
by  those  whose  studies  have  never  been  directed  to 
this  object.  The  ore  is  precious,  but  it  must  be 
extracted  from  incredible  heaps  of  heterogeneous 
matter.  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  clear  of  mistakes ; 
but  it  behoved  me  to  be  as  careful  as  I  could ;  and 
I  shall  thankfully  receive  information  or  correction 
from  studious  persons  who  have  carefully  investi- 
gated antiquity  for  themselves^  I  cannot,  indeed, 
expect  information  or  correction  from  self-created 
critics,  who  are  carried  down  the  torrent  of  modern 
prejudices,  and  who  know  no  sentiments,  but  those 
which  they  have  imbibed  from  Authors  of  the  present 
Century. 

The  encouragement  which  I  have  received  from  a 
generous  Public  induces  me  to  persevere.  Besides, 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is,  that 
it  is  capable  of  perfection,  so  far  as  it  proceeds, 
without  needing  any  support  from  subsequent  parts. 
It  is  not  like  a  connected  thread  of  argumentation, 
which  must  be  read  throughout,  before  the  ftiU  force 
of  any  particular  portion  of  it  be  discerned. 

What  real  Christianity  is,  I  mean  to  exhibit  his- 
torically ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  I  hope 
I  shall  be  found  not  altogether  to  have  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
I  reflect  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  the  Univer- 
sity, to  which  I  am  now  so  much  indebted  for  liberal 
support  in  the  publication  of  this  Work,  and  in  which 
several  of  my  earlier  years  were  spent  in  usefiil  studies, 
was,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  principal  instru- 
ment *  of  spreading  through  these  kingdoms  at  the 
Beformation,  that  very  light  of  Evangelical  doctrine, 
which  it  is  the  capital  object  of  this  History  to  explore. 

*  See  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  Strjpe's  Lives  of 
the  Archbishops,  passim. 
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TO  THE  THIRD  VOLUME,* 
BY  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  MILNER,  M.A. 


If  the  real  Church  Historian  find  it  a  difficult 
task  to  extract  a  connected  view  of  his  peculiar  sub- 
ject from  the  Ecclesiastical  materials  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Centuries,  that  difficulty  is  multiplied  a 
hundredfold,  while  he  labours  through  the  long  and 
gloomy  period,  which  in  the  present  Volume  en- 
gages his  attention. 

Impressed,  however,  with  the  certain  truth  of  the 
declaration  made  by  the  Divine  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, "  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  his  Church,  I  have  endeavoured  all  along 
to  discover  her  actual  existence.  How  far  I  have 
succeeded,  the  Header  must  determine  for  himself. 
If  the  fimdamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have 
not  been  exhibited,  both  as  professed  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  as  productive  of  those  fruits 
of  hoL'ness,  which  are  peculiarly  Christian,  my  aim 
has  been  missed,  and  the  grand  design  of  the  whole 
narration  has  failed.  But  I  hope  the  scriptural 
Keader  will  see  the  lineaments  of  the  Church  per- 
vading these  dark  Centuries  ;  provided  that  he  divest 
himseU*  of  all  partial  regards  for  sects  and  denomi- 
nations, ages  and  countries,  and  attend  exclusively 
to  the  marks  and  evidences  of  genuine  Christianity. 

♦  Centuries  VI.,  VII.,  VIIL,  IX.,  X.,  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.,  Vol.  ii. 
from  p.  324  to  the  end  ;  and  Vol.  iii.  from  p.  1  to  p.  206. 
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This  is  the  ri^ht  frame  of  spirit,  which  the  subject 
before  us  requu^s ;  and  it  is  what  I  have  steadily 
endeavoured  to  preserve. 

Tro8  Rutuliisve  fuit  nullo  discrimine  hsbebo. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  Volume,  Gregory  I.  of 
Borne,  and  the  EngUsh  Christians,  will  be  found 
objects  deserving  our  serious  attention.  Nor  should 
we  be  prejudiced  gainst  the  real  Church,  because 
she  then  wore  a  Koman  garb.  Undoubtedly  she 
was  by  this  means  much  defiled  with  superstition : 
for  that  was  as  much  the  predominant  evil  of  those 
times,  as  profaneness  is  of  our  own-  The  last-men- 
tioned evil  admits  of  no  coalition  with  Christian 
holiness ;  but  superstition,  to  a  certain  degree,  may 
co-exist  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  When  that 
degree  is  exceeded,  and  general  idolatry  takes  place, 
the  system  then  becomes  too  corrupt  to  deserve  the 
name  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  have  marked  this 
limit  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  the  course  of 
this  History ;  have  exhibited  the  man  of  bin  matured 
in  all  his  gigantic  horrors,  and  from  that  epocha 
I  despair  of  discovering  the  Church  in  the  collective 
body  of  nominal  Christians.  Every  reader  vdll 
observe  the  various  features  of  Antichrist  described 
in  this  Volume,  and  some  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to 
form  a  more  distinct  and  adequate  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Popery,  than  they  had  before  acquired. 

Leaving  therefore  the  general  Church  of  Bome, 
after  she  had  entirely  ceased  to  hold  the  head, 
I  either  travel  with  faithful  Missionaries  into  regions 
of  heathenism,  and  describe  the  propagation  of  the 
Grt)spel  in  scenes  altogether  new,  or  dwell  with  cir- 
cumstantial exactness  on  the  lives  and  writings  of 
some  particular  individuals,  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  maintained  the  power  of  godliness,  while  they 
remained  "  in  Babylon."     The  former  object  displays 
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one  of  the  brightest  prospects  of  this  whole  period, 
and  seems  to  rebuke  the  supineness  of  modem  times, 
in  regard  to  the  extension  of  divine  truth  among 
Pagan  nations.  The  latter,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to 
afford  matter  of  Christian  instruction.  The  pleasure 
and  benefit,  which,  as  I  have  repeatedly  heard,  has 
been  derived  from  the  perusal  of  Augustine's  Life 
and  Confessions,  in  the  preceding  Volume,  encourage 
me  to  expect,  that  the  review  of  the  lives  and  writ- 
ings of  Anselm  and  of  Bernard  in  this,  may  not  be 
without  similar  fruit. 

The  History  of  these  seven  Centuries,  as  it  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  our  common  Ecclesiastical  nar- 
ratives, it  must  be  confessed,  is  extremely  uninterest- 
ing. If  I  have  had  some  advantages  for  enlivening 
and  illuminating  the  scene,  let  those  be  ascribed  to 
thepeculiar  nature  of  my  plan. 

Tbe  account  of  the  W  aldensbs,  which  closes  the 
Volume,  belongs  not  to  the  Thirteenth  Century  exclu- 
sively ;  it  is,  however,  ascribed  to  it,  because  in  the 
course  of  that  Century  most  extraordinary  persecu- 
tions and  conflicts  took  place  among  this  people, 
and  particularly  excited  the  attention  of  Europe.  It 
was  also  ju(]^ed  proper  to  give  one  unbroken  nar- 
rative of  T^densian  transactions  in  Ecclesiastical 
matters,  till  the  time  of  the  Beformation. 

If  the  Beader  learn  some  practical  lessons  con- 
ceminfi^  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithful- 
ness of  God,  from  the  review  of  the  events  which 
lie  before  him,  I  shall  have  reason  to  rejoice,  nor 
shall  I  think  my  labour  to  have  been  in  vain. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME,  * 
BY  THE  REV.  ISAAC  MILNER,  D.D. 


The  Editor  has  no  doubt  but  the  subject-matter 
of  this  Volume  will  afford  abundant  satisfaction  to 
the  Christian  Reader.  Almost  every  page  is  replete 
both  with  instruction  and  entertainment;  and  what 
certainly  distinguishes  this  History  through  a  very 
large  portion  of  it,— that  portion,  which  peculiarly 
entitles  it  to  the  name  of  the  History  of  the  Churcn 
of  Christ, — is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  have  found 
its  way  into  our  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  histories.  The 
learned  Beader,  when  he  has  perused  this  book,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  exclaim,  How  little  notice,  in  general, 
has  been  taken  of  the  genuine  rehgious  principles  and 
practice  of  the  bishops  Grosseteste  and  Bradwardine ! 
How  are  the  very  best  parts  of  the  character  of  Wickliff 
almost  consigned  to  oblivion  !  What  defective  and 
erroneous  notions  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
are  inculcated  by  authors  who  have  attempted  to 
abstract  and  condense  the  proceedings  of  the  Uouncil 
of  Constance;  and  lastly,  how  littk  acquainted  are 
even  many  studious  and  well-informed  persons  with 
the  religious  part  of  the  character  of  Martin  Luther ! 

Perhaps  few  men  have  been  more  exposed  than 
this  celebrated  German,  to  the  extremes  of  calumny 
and  panegyric.     Ecclesiastical  histories  are  full,  not 

♦  Centuries  XIII.,  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  Vol.  iii.  from  p.  207  to  the 
end  :  and  Vol.  iv.  p.  1  to  9(>. 
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only  of  discordant  sentiments  relative  to  his  proceed- 
ings, but  also  of  contradictory  statements  of  the  facts. 
His  bold  and  enterprising  genius,  his  firm  and  in- 
trepid temper,  and  above  all,  his  persevering  spirit  of 
inquiry,  continue  to  be  the  admiration  of  every  true 
Protestant ;  while  those  of  the  papal  persuasion  have 
endeavoured  to  load  his  memory  with  charges,  which 
at  first  originated  in  chagrin  and  hatred,  and  have 
been  kept  alive  by  bigotry  and  superstition.  The 
infidel  writers,  who  usually  affect  extraordinary  mo- 
deration in  every  thing  but  religious  concerns,  have 
rashly  followed  the  Papists  in  questioning  the  purity 
of  the  Reformer  s  motives.  Nobody  is  surprised  at 
this.  But  it  may  well  seem  a  wonderfiil,  as  it  is  truly 
an  affecting  circumstance,  that,  in  our  enlightened 
times,  many  should  be  found,  who,  though  they  have 
not  only  never  renounced  Christianity,  but  even  pro- 
fess themselves  sincere  fi*iends  of  the  Reformation, — 
yet  ^pear  to  understand  very  Uttle  of  the  real  dispo- 
sitions of  Luther.  Some  of  his  natural  qualities  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  observation  ;  but  the  ruling 
principles  of  the  man,  those  principles  which  were 
eminently  spiritual  and  christian,  are  almost  buried 
in  silence. 

There  would  be  little  room  left  for  controversy 
respecting  this  extraordinary  personage,  if  men  would 
turn  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of  his  private 
conduct  and  secret  motives,  and  would  accustom  them- 
selves to  estimate  characters  by  scriptural  rules.  Hap- 
pily, the  authentic  documents  for  this  purpose, — though 
by  no  means  so  plentiful,  in  some  of  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Ufe,  as  might  be  wished, — are  yet,  in  the  main, 
sufficiently  clear  and  numerous.  They  establish, 
beyond  dispute,  the  singular  purity  and  disinterested 
integrity  of  Luther.  And  one  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  the  refined,  philosophical  taste  of  our  histo- 
rians, as  well  as  of  the  age  m  which  they  live,  would 
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have  allowed  them  to  produce  and  digest  the  unex- 
ceptionable evidence  which  actually  exists,  much 
juster  notions  concerning  the  Saxon  Keformer  and  his 
proceedings  would  have  been  entertained  by  students 
of  history,  than  they  can  now  possibly  deduce  from 
reading  several  of  our  best  writers.  The  defects  of 
their  performances  have  not  arisen  from  the  want  of 
ability,  or  of  industry,  or  of  learning.  ,  Such  an  insi- 
nuation would  argue  the  highest  degree  of  presump- 
tion in  the  Editor,  It  is  his  sincere  oelief  that  several 
historical  productions  of  modem  times  might  chal- 
lenge, almost  in  any  point  of  comparison,  the  most 
celebrated  pieces  of  antiquity.  It  is  to  the  neglect  of 
observing,  investigating,  and  illustrating  the  opera- 
tions of  the  genuine  principles  of  the  Gospel,  that 
the  deficiencies  here  spoken  of  are  perhaps  entirely 
to  be  ascribed.  The  Editor  deprecates  the  charge  of 
censorious  criticism,  and  submits  to  the  judgment  of 
impartial  and  intelligent  readers  for  a  candid  construc- 
tion of  his  meaning,  while,  with  much  grief,  he 
suggests  to  their  consideration, — ^Whether  some  of 
our  ablest  historians  have  not  discovered  much  more 
anxiety  to  enumerate  the  various  political  and  sub- 
ordinate causes  of  the  Beformation,  than  to  trace 
diligently,  and  mark  distinctly,  the  powerful  energy 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Uhristianity.  as,  through 
the  gracious  assistance  of  the  Holy  opirit  of  Goa, 
they  efficaciously  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  first 
Beformers?  Should  this  question  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  it  may  then  be  worth  while  to  enquire 
further, — ^Whether  this  unphilosophical,  as  well 
as  unchristian,  neglect  of  the  operation  of  Grospel 
principles,  on  the  minds  of  men  who  have  been  ais- 
tinguished  as  the  chief  instruments  of  Providence  in 
bringing  about  important  ecclesiastical  revolutions, 
does  not  arise  fi^m  an  acquiescence  at  least  in  the 
irreligious  taste  of  the  times,  if  not  firom  the  actual 
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contagion  of  modern  scepticism  and  infidelity.  For, 
in  seasons  of  great  departure  from  somid  doctrine, 
when  men  are  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  the  ^  Son  of 
Man  and  his  words/'  it  requires  much  courage  and 
piety  to  be  an  open  and  faithful  defender  of  the  truth. 
Also,  when  the  Grospel  itself  is  perpetually  assailed 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  moaest  doubt  and 
inquiry,  the  very  best  disposed  persons  have  need  to 
be  constantly  watchful,  lest  their  own  minds  should 
imperceptibly  be  infected  with  the  hostile  insinua- 
tions of  artfiil  enemies  of  Bevelation. — ^It  should  seem 
that  no  writers  are  m  this  respect  more  dangerous, 
than  those  learned  and  able  historians  of  a  philoso- 
phical stamp,  with  whom  fame  is  avowedly  the  motive 
and  the  reward  of  their  labours.* 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  niceties  of  controversial 
divinity,  are  not  the  proper  province  either  of  the 
polite  or  of  the  profound  historian.  Be  it  so :  Yet 
surely  it  must  be  panted,  that  the  investigation  of 
men's  general  principles  of  conduct,  must  be  of 
singular  service  towards  discovering  their  real  motives 
in  particular  transactions.  K,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  Martin  Luther,  it  be  an  undoubted  &ct,  that 
during  all  the  important  scenes  in  which  he  was 
so  providentially  called  to  be  a  principal  actor,  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  powerfiilly  and 
practically  influential  on  his  mind ;  then  it  will  follow 
that  the  motives  of  that  great  Reformer  cannot  be 
explained  or  comprehended  without  specially  ad- 
verting to  those  truths,  and  diligently  weighing  their 
effects  in  the  production  of  human  actions,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  "  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  A  due  attention  to  these 
things  surely  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  im- 
proper or  an  objectionable  regard  to  theological  niceties. 

*  "Fame  is  the  motiyey  it  is  the  reward  of  our  labours '' — Gibbon, 
Misoell,  Vol.  ii. 
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Indeed,  if  the  writers  of  Ecclesiastical  histories 
have  not  themselves  also  some  practical,  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  nature  of  pure  Christianity, 
as  well  as  theoretical  and  speculative  notions  con- 
cerning it,  they  must  for  ever  be  embarrassed  in 
contemplating  the  conduct  of  good  men ;  and  the 
more  tney  aspire  to  what  is  called  the  philosophy 
of  history, — ^that  is,  the  more  they  affect  to  develop 
general  principles,  to  form  abstract  systems,  and  to 
unfold  the  secret  motives  of  men's  hearts,  the  worse 
guides  will  they  become  to  their  unbiassed,  unsus- 
pecting readers,  and  the  more  likely  to  mislead  and 
prejudice  their  minds. 

The  histories  of  Luther  and  of  Lutheranism  are  so 
intimately  mixed  with  secular  politics,  and  so  preg- 
nant with  revolutions  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
kingdoms  and  empires,  that,  however  Uttle  disposed 
the  modem  historians  may  have  been  to  trace  the 
existence  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  or  record 
the  effects  of  the  operation  of  pure  Christian  prin- 
ciples, they  have  found  it  impossible  not  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  transactions  of  the  Saxon 
Beformer  and  his  associates.  In  fact,  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind  have  been  found  to 
be  closely  connected  together  in  practice ;  and  it  is 
this  circumstance,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  has 
contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  Luther  and  other 
German  theologians. 

No  person  could  have  a  greater  esteem  for  Luther 
than  the  Author  of  this  History,  The  present  volume 
will  show  how  well  versed  he  was  in  his  writings, 
and  with  how  much  care  he  had  studied  his  cha- 
racter. He  loved  him  as  a  man  of  plain  dealing 
and  unfeigned  piety  :  he  admired  him  as  a  champion 
of  truth :  he  revered  him  as  an  instrument  of  God, 
highly  honoured  and  expressly  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose   of  defending   and    propagating   the  Christian 
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faith ;  and  he  contemplated  his  success  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  But  the  more  thoroughly  he  had 
penetrated  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  Beformer,  the 
more  deeply  was  our  Authors  spirit  affected  on  ac- 
count of  the  MANNER  in  which  he  saw  the  righteous 
views  and  motives  of  this  excellent  man  transmitted 
to  posterity  by  the  ablest  modem  historians.  That 
manner,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  he  considered  as  ex- 
tremely imperfect  in  general,  and  frequently  dan- 
gerous and  illusory.  Most  of  these  writers  appeared 
to  him  to  employ  their  chief  strength  concerning 
SECONDARY  causcs,  and  some  of  them  evidently  with 
an  evil  design  against  Christianity:  whereas  the 
devout  mind  of  the  Author  of  this  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  saw  the  finger  of  God  in  every 
step  of  the  Beformation.  With  his  favourite  Luther, 
he  altogether  agreed  that  the  real  distemper  of  the 
Church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

was    CORRUPTION     OF    EVANGELICAL    DOCTRINE.      It 

was  but  gradually  that  the  Saxon  Beformer  saw  this 
melancholy  truth;  but  when  his  eyes  were  once 
fairly  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  evil^  he  never  more 
lost  sight  of  it;  and  he  exerted  every  nerve  in 
administering  the  specific  medicine.  It  grieved 
Mr.  Joseph  Milner  not  a  little,  to  see  how  this 
very  imiyortant  matter  is  almost  entirely  overlooked 
by  historians.  He  considered  the  thing  not  merely 
as  an  iniinry  done  to  the  memory  of  an  eminent  ser- 
vant or  God,  but  as  an  infallible  symptom  of  the 
decay,  at  least  among  the  learned,  of  rehgious  know- 
ledge and  religious  taste. 

Unbelievers  and  sceptics  do  their  utmost  in  every 
way  to  exclude  God  and  his  Christ  from  being  sup- 
posed to  exercise  any  superintending  influence  over 
those  great  events  which  provie  favourable  to  the 
propagation  and  establishment  of  pure  religion  ;  and 
when,  for  private  reasons,  they  do  not    choose    to 
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speak  plainly,  they  usually  shelter  themselves  under 
equivocal  and  ironical  expressions ;  and  try  to  wound 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  by  depreciating  his  most  distin- 
guished servants.  Thus,  pride,  opposition,  singu- 
larity, self-interest,  ambition,  enthusiasm,  have  been 
insinuated  to  the  unsuspecting  minds  of  many  readers, 
as  the  ruling  motives  of  the  Saxon  Reformer. 

The  Writer,  in  the  management  of  this  part  of  his 
History  of  the  Church,  has  endeavoured  to  rescue 
the  memory  of  Luther  from  unjust  aspersions  of 
every  kind:  and  he  does  this,  not  by  indecisive 
efiiisions  of  praise  and  censure,  or  of  affected  can- 
dour and  concession,  but  by  a  scriptural  display  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theolo- 
gian. The  former  method  might  have  ensured  to 
him  the  commendation  of  modem  critics,  but  the 
latter  only  could  be  admitted  into  a  History  which 
has  for  its  single  object  the  celebration  of  the  honour 
of  the  Divine  Government,  as  made  manifest  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners  and  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

The  reader  will  however  observe,  that  his  His- 
torian is  not  blind  either  to  the  excellences  or  to  the 
&ults  of  Luther,  considered  as  a  natural  *  man.  But 
he  must  keep  in  mind,  that  the  Writer's  chief 
business  with  the  Beformer  consisted  in  exhibiting  the 
operation  of  his  genuine  Christian  principles.  The 
German  theologian,  in  the  Authors  view,  was  a 
distinguished  subject  of  Almighty  grace,  which,  by 
enlightening  his  understanding,  changing  his  affec- 
tions, and  animating  his  hopes,  prepared  him  in  a 
most  wonderfiil  manner,  for  the  extraordinary  part 
he  was  appointed  to  sustain.  When  the  intelligent 
Header  shall  have  perused  this  portion  of  the  sixteenth 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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century,  he  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  Authors 
penetration,  and  of  the  soundness  and  impartiality 
of  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Joseph  Milner,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
First  Volume  of  this  History,  complains  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical historians,  "  That  they  had  developed,  with 
a  studious  particularity,  the  intricacies  and  intrigues 
of  Popery ;  that  the  connection  between  the  Church 
and  otate  had  afforded  very  ample  materials  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Church-history  ;  but  that  learn- 
ing and  philosophy  had  been  much  more  respected 
than  godliness  and  virtue."  A  treatment  of  this 
sort  was  to  be  expected  from  Deistical  historians ; 
but  that  the  same  lamentable  truth  should  be  exem- 
plified in  the  writings  of  those  who  believe  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  bound  to  support  its  cause,  is  dis- 
couraging and  vexatious  in  the  highest  degree..  The 
fact,  however,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  for  example,  that  Luther's  practical  inter- 
pretation of  the  scriptural  doctrines  of  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  his  arguments  against  the 
reigning  corruptions  of  the  same  doctrines,  scarcely 
appear  at  aU  in  modem  descriptions  of  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church.  The  Editor  is  at  a  loss  to  assign 
any  other  causes  for  the  omission,  than  those  already 
mentioned  in  this  Preface,  namely,  the  contagion 
of  the  times,  and  the  actual  decay  of  a  religious  taste. 
Men  learn  not  only  to  undervalue,  but  absolutely  to 
overlook  the  very  existence  and  operation  of,  the 
most  precious  Evangelical  principles* 

A  short  quotation  from  an  elegant,  and  in  general, 
a  very  accurate  historian,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
preceding  reflections.  He  informs  us.  That  "  there 
was  scarcely  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Somish 
church,  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but 
what  had  been   previously   animadverted   upon    by 
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Erasmus,   and   had   afforded    him   subject    either  of 
censure  or  raillery."  * 

To  this  assertion  of  the  incomparable  historian  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  very  considerable 
exceptions,  were  we  disposed  to  examine  separately 
those  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Papal  system, 
which  the  rulers  of  that  establishment  considered  as 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  domi- 
nation ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  design  of  the 
Editor,  in  quoting  this  passage,  to  cavil  at  a  general 
assertion,  which  in  substance  has  often  been  made 
before,  and  which  is  true  in  the  main,  when  taken 
in  the  sense  the  writer  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood. Dr.  Robertson  had  his  eye  chiefly  on  the  scan- 
dalous vices  of  the  monks  ;  the  intrigues,  avarice, 
and  encroachments  of  the  dignified  clergy ;  and  many 
abominable  impieties  and  superstitions  of  the  Bomish 
church.  And  these,  most  certainly,  had  often  af- 
forded to  Erasmus  matter  for  satiricsd  animadversion 
or  sarcastical  stricture,  before  they  became  the  object 
of  Luther's  grief,  indignation  and  remonstrance.  So 
far  therefore  the  sentiment  of  the  quotation  is  sup- 
ported by  fact.  But,  neither  before  nor  after  the 
commencement  of  Luther's  attack  on  the  Roman 
cathoUc  opinions  and  practices,  did  Erasmus  ever 
concur  witn  him  in  the  grand  article  of  contention. 
It  may  be  admitted,  that  he  skirmished,  as  it  were, 
and  with  great  success,  against  many  of  the  auxi- 
liaries of  ropery  ;  but  never  once  in  his  life  did  he 
look  in  the  face  what,  according  to  Luther's  judg- 
ment, was  the  real  efficient  enemy  of  Christ  and  his 
religion  ;  never  did  he  lay  siege  to  the  strong- 
holds    OF     SELF-RIGHTEOUSNESS.       To    puU    down 

THESE  with  all  his  might,  was  both  the  object  and 
the  practice  of  the  Saxon  Reformer.  Erasmus  said 
many  excellent  things,  in  an  elegant  way,  concerning 

*  Robertson's  Charles  V.  B.  ii.  p.  118, 
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Christ  and  the  Gospel,  concerning  piety,  purity  of  life, 
Christian  charity,  meekness,  and  peaceable  tempers. 
He  exposed  with  great  ability,  and  with  exquisite 
humour — and  it  may  truly  be  added,  with  much 
advantage  to  the  lleformation — the  ambition,  co- 
vetousness,  and  luxurious  excesses  of  the  clergy. 
Luther,  who  cordially  agreed  with  him  in  all  these 
just  animadversions,  went  to  the  root  both  of  the 
Evil  and  of  the  Good.  The  depraved  nature  of  man, 
he  taught  as  the  root  of  the  evil  ;  contrition  and 
humility,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  the 
only  cure  of  the  reigning  evil,  and  the  only  source 
of  FUTURE  GOOD.  While  the  former  courted  Popes 
and  Cardinals,  and  temporized  with  them,  fancying 
that  reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses  might  be 
brought  about  by  mild  and  prudential  manage- 
ment ;  the  latter  refused  to  make  any  sinful 
COMPROMISES,  boldly  opposed  all  Anti-christian 
notions  of  the  merit  of  works,  defended  the  im- 
portant doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  com- 
mitted his  cause  to  God.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  was  the  article,  which,  of  all  others,  this 
great  man  had  most  at  heart.  If  that  were  preserved, 
he  conceived  nothing  could  go  materially  wrong  ;  if 
that  were  lost,  nothing  would  go  right ;  and  in  no 
great  length  of  time  he  was  convinced,  that  this 
nindamental  doctrine  could  be  established,  only  on 
the  ruins  of  Popery. 

The  opinions  of  Erasmus  and  Luther  on  this  sub- 
ject were  substantially  difierent,  and  in  some  impor- 
tant views  the  reverse  of  each  other.  Erasmus, 
however,  was  so  dextrous  and  wary  a  disputant, 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  say  precisely  what  his 
sentiments  were  on  this  leading  article  of  faith  ;  and 
to  enlarge  further  in  this  place,  either  on  the  com- 
parative excellences  or  defects  of  these  two  great 
men,    so  celebrated  in  Ecclesiastical  history,    would 
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be  to  anticipate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Volumes.  These  brief 
observations  may  be  sufficient  to  show  how  incon- 
siderately our  very  best  writers  have  sometimes 
expressed  themselves  concerning  religious  matters. 
Whether  Martin  Luther  was,  or  was  not,  sound  and 
rational  in  his  expositions  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  makes  no  part  of  the  present  question. 
The  existing  records  demonstrate  two  things  :  first, 
the  real  nature  of  his  theological  creed ;  and,  secondly, 
that  his  religious  sentiments  in  essential  points,  con- 
stituted the  main  spring  both  of  his  private  and 
his  public  conduct  :  and  therefore  the  omission  of 
so  important  a  part  of  Ecclesiastical  information, 
especially  by  a  reverend,  learned,  and  philosophical 
historian,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, is  not  to  be  defended. 

The  quotation  above  mentioned,  from  Dr.  Robertson, 
is  but  a  single  specimen  of  that  sort  of  defective  and 
erroneous  representation  of  religious  characters, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  pages  of  modern 
histories,  in  other  respects  of  deservedly  great  repu- 
tation. However,  as  it  was  the  Plan  of  the  Author 
of  this  History  of  the  Church  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  efficacy  of  Christian  principles,  throughout  dif- 
ferent ages,  by  the  conduct  of  good  men, — those 
eminent  servants  of  God,  whose  memories  have  most 
materially  suffered  from  the  treatment  here  alluded 
to,  are  regarded  by  him  as  having  a  strict  claim  to 
peculiar  attention. 

The  Editor,  in  concluding,  cannot  but  sincerely 
lament  that  the  Author  of  this  History  had  no 
opportunity  of  rendering  his  own  performance  more 
perfect,  by  revising  his  own  Manuscripts  in  a  more 
finished  state,  exercising  his  judgment  again  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials,  and  applying  his 
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last  corrections  to  the  composition.  In  that  case, 
this  volume  might  have  been  presented  to  the  Public 
with  greater  confidence  ;  and  the  Editor  would  most 
certainly  have  been  freed,  in  various  instances^  from 
much  doubt,  trouble  and  uncertainty.  In  supplying 
deficiencies,  he  has  constantly  endeavoured  to  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  plan  of  the 
deceased  Historian  ;  and  he  requests  the  candid 
Reader,  if  he  should  be  disposed  to  censure  the 
Fourth  Volume  as  inferior  in  execution  to  the  three 
former,  to  recollect  that  the  deprivation  of  the  finish- 
ing hand  of  the  Author  is  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  Editor  had  once  designed  to  distinguish  the 
original  Manuscripts  from  every  addition  that  has 
been  made  to  them  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  the  most  eflfectual  way  to  secure  the  reputation 
of  their  Author.  But,  he  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  proceed  upon  that  system  :  In  many  instances, 
the  sentences  of  Mr.  Joseph  Milker  were  left  so 
abrupt  and  unfinished,  and  the  references  to  the 
authorities  so  general,  ambiguous,  and  indecisive, 
that  he  has  often  been  compelled  to  mix,  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment,  both  his  own  matter  and  ex- 
pression with  the  original  materials  of  the  Historian. 

In  these  Memoirs  uncommon  pains  are  taken  with 
the  affairs  of  Luther,  especially  during  the  first  years 
of  the  wonderful  exertions  of  this  great  Reformer. 
To  fiimish  the  Reader  with  solid  and  luminous  infor- 
mation, concerning  the  interesting  transactions  of 
that  memorable  period,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
compress  the  narrative  into  a  moderate  compass,  was 
no  easy  task. — Those,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
original  documents  of  the  times,  will  be  the  most  com- 
petent judges  of  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

Such  as  it  is, — the  Author,  in  composing  it,  cer- 
tainly believed  himself  to  be  employed  in  the  service 
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of  his  Heavenly  Master ;  and  in  the  humble  hope  of 
His  blessing  and  protection,  it  is  now  committed  to 
the  judgment  of  candid  and  impartial  Readers. 

The  Fifth  Volume  will  be  crowded  still  more  than 
the  fourth,  with  surprising  and  important  matter. 
Great  events  rapidly  succeed  one  another  during  all 
the  former  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  great 
actors  appear  on  the  stage.  Erasmus  lived  till  the 
year  1536;  and  it  pleased  a  kind  Providence  to 
continue  the  inestimable  lives  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  some  years  longer ;  and  also  to  raise  up  many 
other  worthies,  who  should  contend  for  Christian 
truth  and  Christian  liberty  with  wisdom  and  courage. 
On  the  contrary,  the  powers  of  darkness  summoned 
all  their  forces  in  determined  opposition.  Our  His- 
torian studiously  exerts  himself  to  mark  the  growth 
of  Infant-Protestantism.  It  was  his  opinion,  "  that 
no  scenes,  since  the  Apostles'  days,  were  more 
instructive." 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME,* 
BY  THE  REV.  ISAAC  MILNER,  D.D. 


A  FULL  conviction,  that  in  our  times  the  principles 
and  motives  of  Luthbr  are  not  well  understood, 
induced  me  to  bring  forward,  in  the  preceding  Volume, 
a  number  of  authentic  documents,  which  have  been 
either  entirely  omitted,  or  imperfectly  stated,  by 
Historians.  The  approbation  with  which  my  en- 
deavours to  elucidate  this  part  of  Ecclesiastical  history 
have  been  received,  has  encouraged  me  to  spare  no 
pains  in  attempting  to  place  in  its  true  light  the 
character  of  the  Saxon  Reformer ;  and  though  the 
Header  may  at  first  be  surprised  that  a  Volume  of  so 
many  pages  should  bring  down  this  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  only  to  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1530,  I  have  no  fear  that,  when  he  has  perused  the 
work,  he  will  think  either  the  writer  prolix,  or  the 
matter  unimportant. 

A  mere  cursory  inspection  of  the  Volume  will 
convince  him,  that  everv  Chapter  contains  materials 
which  distinguish  this  Biistory  from  all  others. 

In  order  to  communicate  a  fiiU  and  faithful  ex- 
hibition of  facts,  the  Author  has  availed  himself  of 
all  the  means  of  information  within  his  reach ;  and 
particularly  of  the  curious  and  instructive  contents  of 
three  quarto  volumes  of  the  Private  Letters  of  Luther ; 
two  of  which  he  in  vain  sought  after,  for  several 
years,  both  in  these  dominions  and  on  the  Continent. 

The  learned  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Compendium, 
refers  to  a  long  list  of  eminent  Authors,  who,  he  says, 

•  Century  XVI.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  97,  to  the  end. 
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are  to  be  consulted,  in  confirmation  of  his  brief 
statements.*'  Now  such  an  intimation  appears  to  me, 
to  have  the  efiect  of  at  once  overwhelming  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  any  ordinary  student  of 
Ecclesiastical  history. 

The  Historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in 
several  instances  of  difficult  and  important  inquiry, 
cannot  exactly  follow  any  one  of  the  numerous 
Authors  who  have  handled  the  points  in  question ; 
and  to  have  always  detailed  his  reasons  for  dissent, 
would  have  swelled  the  volume  too  much.  He 
constantly,  however,  refers  to  the  very  pages  where 
the  best  opinions  and  the  ori^nal  records  are  to  be 
found  ;  and  then  leaves  it  to  his  Reader  to  judge  how 
far  he  has  made  legitimate  use  of  the  coflective 
evidence.  And  though  this  may  not  be  the  best  way 
of  sheltering  himself  from  the  detection  of  erroneous 
judgment,  or  of  mis-statement  of  facts,  it  certainly 
contributes  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  by  rendering 
future  examination  and  criticism  more  easy  and 
agreeable. 

Add,  that  a  strict  and  continued  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  contemporary  writers,  and,  whenever  they 
can  be  procured,  to  original  documents,  requires 
great  labour  and  perseverance ;  as  any  one  may  soon 
convince  himself,  who  will  take  the  trouble,  only  in 
one  or  two  cases,  to  turn  to  the  numerous  passages 
referred  to  in  this  Volume.  The  writer  has  no  scruple 
to  affirm  that  he  could  have  finished  the  Volume  in 
one-fourth  of  the  time,  had  he  contented  himself  with 
less  accurate  investigations  ;  had  he  ventured  to  give 
general  and  bold  representations  of  things,  and 
guarded  these  afterwards  (as  is  often  done)  by  scep- 
tical concessions  and  plausible  conjectures,  which, 
while  they  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  patient 
research,  serve  rather  to  perplex  than  to  unfold  the 

*  Laiir.  Mosh.  Historia  Reform,  p.  646. 
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truth ;   and    all    this   under   great   appearances    of 
candour  and  impartiality. 

True  candour  consists  in  forming  just  decisions 
upon  evidences  collected  with  diligence  and  judgment. 
It  never  tempts  a  man  to  descant,  with  specious  parade, 
on  liberality  and  moderation,  to  depress  or  dilute  vir- 
tues, to  lessen  or  palliate  vices,  and  to  say  and  unsay, 
till  all  manly  and  worthy  sentiments  are  utterly  lost 
in  a  confusion  of  opposite  or  incongruous  assertions. 

The  modem  taste,  I  fear,  too  much  encourages  a 
tendency  to  false  candour. 

Some  Authors  of  eminence  make  no  mention  of 
their  authorities;  and  much  may  be  said  for  this 
practice.  Perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  a  vague  and 
general  reference.  My  experience  entirely  agrees 
with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Fox,  who  sajrs,  he 
found  it  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties  to  discover 
the  authorities  upon  which  historians  advance  their 
facts.*  To  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  general 
references  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  I  search  m  vain  for  the 
grounds  of  several  of  his  most  positive  assertions. 

The  Preface  to  the  Fourth  V olume  might  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  further  remark.  But  as  the 
times  are  awful,  and  as  questions  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  are  revived, 
it  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  they  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  Popery  was, 
will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the  history  of  the  first 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  the  Lutheran  opposition 
to  the  established  hierarchy.  By  this  practical 
method,  they  will  find  the  mysteries  of  the  papacy 
more  effectually  unveiled,  than  by  any  formal  or 
THEORETICAL  description  of  that  Anticnristian  sys- 
tem. It  is  by  a  view  of  our  Romish  Adversary's 
conflicts  with  the  Founders  of  Protestantism,  that 
we    become    best    acquainted   with   his    cruel   and 

*  Preface,  p.  xviii. 
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despotic  designs,  his  contemptible  artifices,    and  his 
ridiculous  superstitions. 

Several  persons,  and  even  some  of  our  leading 
Senators,  suppose  that  Poperv  has  long  since  been 
abundantly  meliorated.  But  1  wish  they  may  not  be 
nearer  the  truth,  who  think  that  the  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism has  sadly  degenerated.  Both  these  points 
may  receive  much  illustration  from  that  part  of  this 
History  which  is  yet  unfinished.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  true  nature  and  character  of  Protestantism,  as 
well  as  of  Popery,  ought  to  be  carefully  examined, 
and  ascertained  with  all  possible  accuracy.  And  for 
this  purpose,  the  diligent  study  of  the  same  memo- 
rable period,  and  especially  of  the  first  eight  years  of 
it,  namely,  from  1517  to  1525,  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly useful.  During  these  years,  Luther  stood 
almost  alone ;  and  the  documents  contained  in  this 
and  the  preceding  Volume  will  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  the  inquisitive  Reader  as  to  the  real  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated.  Then  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  are  well  known  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  doc- 
trines of  every  branch  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
These,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  penetrated 
almost  every  part  of  Europe ;  became  the  fruitful 
source  of  various  Christian  institutions  and  establish- 
ments ;  and,  as  hitherto  they  were  supported  rather 
by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  than  the  power  of  princes 
and  prelates,  they  beautifully  exhibit  the  native 
vigour  of  the  reviving  Church  of  Christ- 
Doubtless,  in  describing  thus  at  length  the  in- 
teresting scenes  which  immediately  led  to  our  blessed 
deliverance  from  papal  darkness  and  iniquity,  the 
Historian's  progress  through  the  sixteenth  century 
is  inevitably  retarded  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  he  is  in  no  degree  deviating  from  the  original 
plan  of  the  work ;  and  that  he  is  hereby  laying  a  good 
foundation  for  brevity,  precision  and  perspicuity,  in 
the  continuation  of  the  History. 
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CENTURY  I. 


A  SUMMARY   VIEW   OF   THE  CHURCH 
SO   FAR   AS  IT  MAY   BE  COLLFXJTED   PROM  THE  SCRIPTURE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

JERUSALEM. 

That    *'  repentance   and    remission    of   sins  should   be 

S reached  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  beginning  at 
erusalem,"*  is  a  passage  of  Scripture,  which  at  once 
points  out  what  the  Christian  Religion  is,  and  where  we 
may  look  for  its  beginning  and  for  its  character.  We 
are  to  describe  the  rise  of  a  dispensation  the  most  glo- 
rious to  God,  and  the  most  beneficent  to  man.  Christianity 
found  mankind  in  an  universal  state  of  sin  and  misery. 
In  Judea  alone  something  of  the  worship  of  the  true  God 
existed.  The  forms '  of  the  Mosaic  economy  subsisted, 
but  were  greatly  obscured  and  corrupted  with  Pharisaic 
traditions  and  Sadducean  profaneness.  The  ancient 
people  of  God  had  defiled  themselves  with  heathen  pro- 
fligacy: and,  though  there  wanted  not  a  multitude  of 
teachers  among  them,  yet,  when  He,  who  knew  what  was 
in  inan,  saw  the  spiritual  condition  of  this  people,  "  he 
was  moved  with  compassion  toward  them,  because  they 
fainted,  and  were  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd."'!*  Certainly 
they  were  in  possession  of  a  degree  at  least  of  moral  infor- 
mation, though  it  was  extremely  defective,  and,  in  many 
foints  of  view,  fundamentally  erroneous.  But,  of  that 
nowledge  which  relates  to  repentance  and  remission  of 

♦  Luke  xxiv.  47.  t  Matt.  ix.  36. 
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sins,  they  were  totally  destitute.  Notwithstanding  the 
light  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  provision  of  sacrifices,  the 
declaration  of  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah, 
and  the  examples  of  so  many  holy  men,  who,  in  that  dark 
and  preparatory  dispensation,  had  learned  to  fear  God, 
and  to  believe  in  his  promises  of  grace,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  were,  in  their  reli- 
;ious  state,  materially  better  than  the  rest  of  the  world, 
'hat  men  needed  such  a  change  of  disposition  as  in 
Scripture  is  expressed  by  the  term  fterairoia,  that  they  must 
become  new  creatures,  and  receive  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  were  ideas 
unknown  in  Judea : — if  indeed  we  except  the  dim  light 
which  visited  the  souls  of  Zacharias,'of  Simeon,  of  Anna, 
and  of  a  few  other  devout  persons,  who  looked  for  redemp- 
tion in  Jerusalem. 

Such  was  the  dismal  night,  in  which  the  Sun  of 
Highteousness  made  his  appearance  in  the  world.  Scarcely 
in  any  age  had  ignorance  and  wickedness  a  more  general 
prevalence.  The  history  of  Josephus  evinces  this.  This 
author  dwells  chiefly  indeed  on  public  and  political 
afiairs ;  yet  he  throws  a  sufficient  light  on  the  manners  of 
the  times,  and  shews,  that  the  extreme  impiety  and  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Herodian  princes,  were  but  too  faithmlly 
transcribed  into  the  lives  of  their  subjects.  There  had 
been  periods  of  Jewish  story  more  favourable  to  godli- 
ness :  for  instance,  the  age  of  Joshua,  of  David,  of  Ezra, 
and  of  Nehemiah.  For  some  persons  there  ever  were 
who,  at  least,  imoUcitly  rested  on  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
trusted  in  the  Kedeemer  that  was  to  come.  But  the 
darkest  season  was  chosen  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Light 
of  Life  by  him,  "  who  hath  put  the  times  and  seasons  in 
his  own  power.**  * 

To  know  our  own  depravity  and  helplessness  ;  and,  by 
faith  in  Christ,  to  know  "  experimentally  "  the  suitable 
and  the  efficacious  cure,  is  doubtless  the  genuine  secret 
of  true  piety.  But  wherever  wickedness  and  profaneness 
have  spread  very  generally,  the  knowledge  of  these  doc- 
trines IS  usually  lost.  Amidst  a  thousand  disputes  even 
on  religious  subjects,   these  are  erased  out  of  men's  creed, 

•  Acte  i.  7- 
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— the  very  doctrines — which  alone  can  be  the  means  of 
freeing  them  from  vice  and  folly.  It  was  their  ignorance 
of  these  things,  which  moved  the  Son  of  God  to  lament 
the  uninformed  condition  of  the  Jews  at  that  time.  To 
dwell  on  the  history  of  Christ  himself  is  foreign  to  my 
design.  Indeed  a  few  souls  were  converted  during  His 
abode  on  earth :  but  the  five  hundred  brethren,  who  saw 
him  all  at  one  time  after  his  resurrection,  seem  to  have 
made  the  sum  total  of  his  disciples.  And  it  may  further 
be  observed,  that  all  these,  and  the  eleven  sincere 
Apostles  themselves,  were  possessed  with  notions  of  a 
temporal  kingdom,  the  rock  on  which  their  countrymen 
fatally  split  in  their  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  relating 
to  the  expected  Messiah  ;  and  that  they  had  not  yet 
learned,  with  any  clearness  and  steadiness  of  apprehen- 
sion, to  set  their  affections  on  things  above. 

And   now  was   the   critical  moment,   when  it  pleaded 
God    to  erect   the  first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
This  was  the  first  of  those  effusions  of  the  p.^^  ^^^ 
Spirit   of  God,    which    from  age  to  age  have  won  of  the 
visited   the  earth,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,     ^*"*' 
and  prevented  it  from  being  quite  overrun  with  ignorance 
and  sin.     It  is  an  unspeakable  advantage,  that  we  have 
the  sacred  narrative  to  unfold  this  to  our  understandings. 
The  want  of  such  an  advantage  will  appear  too  fully  in 
the  history  of  the  succeeding  effusions  *  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.      Our  duty,  however,   is  not  to  complain,  but  to 
be  thankful.     If  we  carefully  attend  to  this  first  instance, 
it  will  serve  as  a  specimen,  by  which  to  try  other  religious 
phsenomena :  and  whether  they  lead  to  genuine  piety  or 
not,  may  generally  be  judged  from  their  agreement  or 
disagreement  with  this. 

Let  us  then  observe  the  circumstances  in  which  this 
eflttsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  vouchsafed.  As  repent- 
ance   and    remission  of  sins    were   leading   doctrines   of 

*  In  the  term  effxiBion  there  is  not  here  included  the  idea  of  the  mira* 
cnlooB  or  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  only  of  sucli 
operations  as  lie  vouchsafes  in  every  age  to  his  church.  The  plan  of  this 
UistoTT  has  little  connection  with  the  former.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, tliat  a  remarkable  display  of  the  Divine  Grace,  at  some  par- 
ticular Beason,  is  always  intended  by  the  expressions,  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  or  bffusion  of  the  Divine  or  Holy  Spirit. 
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Christ's  religion,  the  most  ample  room  had  been  made  for 
them  by  the  completion  of  his  redemption.  He  had 
offered  himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men,  "  was  risen" 
from  the  dead  "  for  our  justification,**  and  in  the  sight  of 
his  disciples  was  just  ascended  up  to  heaven.  That  the 
Gospel,  the  good  news  for  penitent  sinners,  the  good  news 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  should  begin  at  Jerusalem, 
the  scene  of  so  much  wickedness  perpetrated,  and  of  so 
much  grace  abused,  was  itself  no  mean  argument  of  the 
riches  of  Divine  goodness,  and  was  an  illustrious  exem- 
plification of  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Gospel, — to  justify 
the  ungodly,  and  to  quicken  the  dead.  By  the  order  of 
their  Divine  Master,  the  Apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
waiting  for  the  promised  Holy  Spirit  *'  which  they  had 
heard  of  him,"*  and  abode  in  mutual  charity,  and  in  the 
fervent  exercise  of  prayer  and  supplication.  What  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  to  do  for  them,  they  seemed  little  to 
understand ;  if  one  may  conjecture  from  their  last  ques- 
tion to  their  Master,  "  Wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  T  t  it  is  natural  to  apprehend,  that  they 
were  feasting  their  imaginations  with  the  delightful 
prospect  of  a  splendid  kingdom,  attended  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  external  pomp  and  grandeur.  Prin- 
cipalities and  lordships  were,  m  their  fancy,  soon  to 
be  assumed  in  the  room  of  fishermen's  nets  and  boats, 
and  they  pleased  themselves  with  the  notion  of  their 
Master's  external  dominion  in  the  world.  Not  that  they 
were  without  a  genuine  taste  for  something  infinitely 
better.  At  any  rate,  they  afibrd  us  a  useful  lesson ; — • 
"  they  continued  in  prayer  and  supplication  •'':j;  In  every 
age,  they  who  do  so,  shall  doubtless  understand,  in  Gods 
due  time,  what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  means,  and  find 
by  happy  experience  that  kingdom  established  in  their 
own  souls,  even  "  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."^ 

Matthias  During  this  interesting  crisis,  we  do  not  find 

?w^>t»^|^  them  employed  in  any  other  business  than  this 
Sjndas  of  prayer,  except  in  filling  up  the  apostolical  col- 
iBcariot  jgg^  Qf  twelve,  by  the  substitution  of  Matthias 
in  the  room  of  the  unhappy  Judas,  who,  tor  the  love  of 

*  Acta  i.  4.         .   t  Ver.  vi.  t  Ver.  14.  §  Rom.  xiv.  17. 
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a  little  gain  of  this  world,  had  unfitted  himself  for  the 
riches  of  the  next,  and  rendered  himself  unworthy  to  par- 
take of  the  marvellous  scene  now  about  to  be  exhibited. 
Behold  then  the  twelve  Apostles,  Peter,  James,  John, 
Andrew,  Philip,  Thomas,  Bartholomew,  Matthew,  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  Simon  Zelotes,  Judas  the  brother  of 
James,  and  Matthias,  expecting  and  longing  for  the  un- 
speakable blessings  of  true  Christianity ! 

The  Pentecost,  one  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  was  the  era 
of  the  Divine  Visitation,  The  Apostles  were  all  in  har- 
mony assembled  together ;  when  lo  !  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind, 
and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  Their 
Master  in  his  conference  with  Nicodemus,*  had  compared 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  wind,  ana  the 
sound  fix)m  heaven  on  this  occasion  was  a  just  emblem 
of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Influence  now  commencing. 
And  there  appeared  ''  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  :**  f  Another  emblem 
no  less  just,  which  the  Church  of  England  ukcs  in  her 
hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  ordination-office, 

"  Thy  blessed  unction  from  above> 
"  Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love." 

In  truth  they  now  found  they  were  ^  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire."t  And  the  effects  in  purifying 
their  hearts,  in  enlightening  their  understandings,  and 
in  furnishing  them  with  gifts,  and  zeal,  and  boldness, 
hitherto  unknown,  were  very  soon  exhibited.  They  were 
all  filled  with  the  ^^Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  § 
Of  the  many  miraculous  gifts  now  imparted,  this  of 
tongues,  at  ^once  so  useful  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  striking  an  attestation  of  its  truth,  first 
displayed  itself  to  the  amazement  of  a  number  of  Jews, 
out  (rf  every  nation  under  heaven,  who  heard  these 
Galileans  speak  each  in  his  own  language.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  that,  as  many  of  them  were  devout 
men,  they  had  been  prepared  by  Divine  Grace  for  the 
effectual  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  a  considerable 
j>art  of  the  first  converts  were  of  their  body. 

*  John  iiL  8.  t  Acts  ii.  3.  t  Matt.  iii.  \l.  §  Acts  ii.  4. 
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While  many  were  expressing  their  admiration  at  this 
strange  event,  others,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  chiefly  the  native  Jews,  who  understood  not  these 
several  languages,  derided  the  Apostles  as  intoxicated 
with  wine  :  and  now  the  zeal  of  Peter  was  stirred  up  to 
preach  both  to  those  who  admired,  and  to  those  who 
Peter's  scomcd.  Hc  begged  them  to  have  so  much  can- 
discouree.  douT,  as  Hot  rashly  to  suppose  them  to  be  men 
overcome  with  liquor,  which  the  very  time  of  the  day 
rendered  improbable,  the  third  hour  of  the  day  answering 
to  our  nine  in  the  morning,  when  it  should  seem  the 
Jews  were  rarely  known  to  be  in  that  situation.  And  as 
his  audience  professed  a  regard  for  the  sacred  oracles, 
he  pointed  out  to  them  a  remarkable  prophecy,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Joel,  then  fulfilling,  namely,  the  promise 
of  an  eflusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  attended  with 
dreadful  punishments '  on  those  who  should  despise  it : — 
yet  that  whoever,  in  the  deep  sense  of  his  sinfulness  and 
misery,  should  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  should  be 
saved.  He  then  shows  them  how  God  had  fulfilled  his 
own  purposes  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  at  the  very  time  when 
they  had  been  executing  the  dictates  of  their  own  malice. 
He  proceeds  to  testify  also  of  his  resurrection,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Da\ad,  in  Psalm  xvi.  and  ex.  in  both 
which  Psalms  it  was  evident,  that  not  David  himself,  but 
Christ,  was  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  He  openly  de- 
clares that  he  himself  and  his  brethren  were  witnesses  of 
the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  that  he  was  exalted  to 
heaven,  and  had  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  he  had  now  shed  forth  on  the  Apostles, 
and  concerning  which  they  now  had  the  plain  demonstra- 
tion of  their  senses.  The  conclusion  which  he  draws  from 
this  chain  of  argument,  supported  by  the  mutual  strength 
of  facts  and  prophecies,  was  this, — that  the  despised  per- 
son, whom  they  had  thought  unworthy  to  live,  and  had 
exposed  to  the  most  painful  and  ignominious  death,  was 
owned  by  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  be  the  Lord  and 
Messiah,  who  was  the  expectation  of  the  Jews,  and  through 
whom  alone  salvation  was  oflered  to  sinful  men. 

The  design  of  the  whole  sermon  was  evidently  to  pro- 
duce conviction  of  sin  in  the  hearers  ;  and  it  pleased  God 
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to  crown  it  with  success.  Multitudes  were  pricked  in 
their  hearts :  they  found  themselves  guilty  of  murdering 
the  Christ  of  God ;  and  so  powerfully  were  they  struck 
vnth  a  sense  of  their  extreme  unworthiness,  that  they  found 
themselves  also  destitute  of  all  resources  in  themselves. 
They  cry  to  Peter  and  to  the  rest,  "  Men  and  brethren, 
what  shall  we  do  ?  "*  Similar  indeed  is  the  beginning  of 
all  true  repentance,  when  men  find  themselves  really  lost, 
helpless,  and  willing  to  be  led  in  any  way  which  God 
shall  please,  because  they  have  no  ability  in  themselves, 
and  '^  there  is  no  health  in  them."!  Pet^r  said  unto  them, 
^*  Bepent,  and  be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the  promise  is 
unto  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off, 
even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  calL^J 

Thus  the  doctrine  of  repentance  and  remission  of  sins, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  began  at  Jerusalem.  The  people 
were  called  upon  to  "  loathe  themselves  for  their  n^p^nt^nce, 
past  iniquities,"  and  to  give  themselves  up  to  and  remiMidn 
God  for  an  entire  renovation  of  soul ;  and  the  ^ 
grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  offered  to  every  one  of  them. 
The  Apostle  exhorted  them  all  to  receive  this  grace,  by  be- 
lieving on  Jesus  for  the  remission  of  sins,  with  a  submission 
to  his  ordinance  of  baptism  as  an  emblem  of  washing  away 
their  sins ;  and  he  assured  them,  that  God  would  receive 
them  into  his  favour  in  this  way:  that  however  guilty 
they  were,  all  their  sins  should  be  pardoned,  as  if  they 
had  never  been  committed ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
be  poured  on  them  also :  for  the  promise  of  it  was  very 
general ;  to  them,  to  their  children,  to  the  most  distant 
lands,  wherever  God  should  call  men  to  reconciliation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Thus  did  St.  Peter  convince  his  hearers  of 
sin,  and  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  salvation. 

They,  whose  hearts  God  had  smitten  with  a  sense  of 
g^ilt,  were  consoled  by  the  grace  of  forgiveness ;  and 
**  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saying, 
Save  yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation.  Then 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word,  were  baptized :  and 

*  Act«  ii.  37.       t  General  Confession,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

t  Acts  ii.  38,  39. 
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the   same  day   there   were  added  to   them  about    three 
thousand  souls.*** 

In  this  manner  did  the  convictions  and  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  attend  the  first  preaching  of  St,  Peter. 
And  this  great  multitude  appear  to  have  been  fully  con- 
verted to  Christianity:  For  they  continued  **stedfastly 
in  the  Apostles*  doctnne  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread,  and  in  prayers.**! 

Here  we  see  the  regular  appearance  of  the  first  Christian 
church.  These  men  were  not  Christians  in  name  only ;  they 
First  Christum  understood  and  believed  the  apostolical  doctrine 
Church.        concemiug  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ :  they  continued  united   to  the 
pastors  whom  Grod  had  made  instruments  of  their  convert 
sion  :  they  received  constantly  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  in  which  they  enjoyed  real  commimion  with   their 
Saviour ;  and  prayer  was  their  daily  employment  and  de- 
light.    Their  holy  boldness  towards  God,  and  their  joyful 
sensation  of  forgiveness,  were  tempered  with  a  godly  fear. 
Every  soul  was  possessed  with  this  consistent  mixture  of 
holy  joy  and  fear.     They  had  felt  the  pangs  of  guilt :  they 
had  seen   what  a  price   was  paid  for   their  redemption : 
they  "  rejoiced  with  trembling,**  as  men  just  escaped  from 
the  pit  of  destruction ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  cried, 
Abba,  Father,  J  in  their  hearts^  taught  them  to  reverence 
His  justice  and  His  holiness,  to  fear  him,  and  to  dread 
siq  above  all  other  evils.     And  though  it  does  not  a{^>ear 
to  have  been  any  injunction  of  the  Apostles,  that  they 
should  live  together  in  a  community  of  goods,  and  though 
experience   soon    taught   the   first  Christians,   that    the 
GENERAL  establishment  and  continuance  of  such  a  usage 
was  impracticable^  yet»    doubtless,  this  practice  for  the 
present  was   a  rare  and  convincing  instance   of  mutual 
charity,  and  proved    how  soon  the  operations  of  Divine 
grace  had  loosened  their  minds  fix)m  the  love  of  this  world. 
They    **  sold    their  goods   and   possessions,   and   parted 
them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had  need.**  §     In  this  happy 
frame  of  mind  they  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  temple, 
and  in  discharging  toe  mutual  offices  of  social  kindness : 
even  their  bodily  fi)od  was  received  with  a  gladness  before 

*  Acte  ii.  41.  t  Ver.  42.  J  Gal.  iv.  6.  §  Acts  ii.  46. 
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unknown.  The  grace  of  God  gave  a  pleasant  tincture  to 
every  object  with  which  they  conversed ;  and  while  they 
extolled  it  with  their  hearts  and  lips,  they,  as  yet,  found 
favour  with  all  the  people.  The  natural  enmity  of  the 
heart  against  the  Gospel  of  Christ  did  not  at  nrst  show 
itself,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives  could  not  but  recom- 
mend them  to  the  esteem  of  others.  ^^  The  Lord  added 
to  the  Church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.**  *  Thus 
plainly  St.  Luke  intimates  whose  grace  it  was  that  effected 
all  this,  and  that  his  hand,  in  the  Divine  Effusion  here 
described,  ought  ever  to  be  acknowledged. 

A  miracle  wrought  soon  after  by  Peter  and  John  on  a 
lame  man,  a  well-known  beggar  above  forty  years  old, 
g-ave  a  &rther  attestation  to  their  divine  authority.  Peter 
was  hence  led  to  preach  -)-  to  the  admiring  multitude,  the 
same  doctrine  of  repentance  and  remission,  and  thus  he 
exalted  the  Lord  Jesus  as  the  Holy  One,  and  the  Just, 
and  the  Prince  of  Life,  to  whom  they  had  wickedly  pre- 
ferred even  a  murderer,  Barabbas.  He  disclaims  all 
merit  in  himself  or  in  his  colleagues  in  the  miracle :  he 
shows  that  God  had  glorified  his  Son  Jesus ;  and  that  it 
was  through  faith  in  his  name,  that  the  act  had  been  per- 
formed. He  charitably  alleges  their  ignorance,  as  the 
only  possible  alleviation  of  their  guilt ;  and  which  indeed 
alone  prevented  it  from  being  unpardonable.  He  exhorts 
them  to  repentance  and  conversion,  and  lays  open  to  their 
view  the  prospect,  not  of  a  temporal  but  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom  ;  in  the  hope  of  which  they  were  to  rejoice,  and 
patiently  bear  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life :  he  warns 
them  at  the  same  time  of  the  threats  denounced  by  Moses 
against  the  despisers  of  the  Messiah,  through  whom  alone 
salvation  was  offered  to  all  nations,  though  the  first  invi- 
tation was  addressed  to  the  Jews. 

The  Church  was  now  increased  to  five  thousand ;  and 
the  signal  for  persecution  was  raised  by  the  magistrates 
of  Jerusalem,  many  of  whom  were  Sadducees,  increase  of 
enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and,  *^®  c'*^"^- 
in  truth,  to  every  thing  that  had  any  tendency  to  raise 
men's  minds  above  the  world.  The  two  Apostles  were 
imprisoned  that  evening,  but  their  examination  was  de- 

*  Acts  ii.  47.  t  Acts  iii. 
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ferred  till  the  next  day.  The  high  priest,  and  the  persons 
of  greatest  authority,  looked  on  this  matter  as  an  occasion 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  the  calling  of  a  so- 
lemn court.  Peter  to  their  interrogatories  frankly  answers, 
that  the  miracle  had  been  "  wrought  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the 
dead."  ♦  He  boldly  rebukes  them  for  their  contempt  of 
Him,  who  is  the  only  Saviour :  For  "  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved. **  f 

The  wisdom  and  boldness  of  these  two  unlettered  fisher- 
men, who  had  been  companions  of  Jesus,  struck  the  court 
with  astonishment.  But  finding  no  present  opportunity  of 
gratifying  their  malice,  on  account  of  the  splendour  of  the 
miracle,  they  dismissed  them  with  a  strict  charge  to  be 
silent  in  future  concerning  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  the 
Apostles  ingenuously  confessed  their  inability  to  comply 
with  such  an  order,  because,  "  they  must  obey  God 
rather  than  men." 

The  Apostles  returned  to  their  company, J  and  report- 
ing the  threats  of  the  magistrates,  they  all,  with  united 
supplication,  intreated  the  Lord  to  grant  them  boldness 
to  persevere,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  His  and 
their  enemies.  They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  enabled  to  proceed  with  calm  intrepidity. 

The  most  perfect  unanimity  as  yet  prevailed  among  the 
Christians  ;  and  they  not  only  professed  to  have  all  things 
common,  but  also  practised  the  rule  accordingly  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness.  Divine  grace  was  largely  diffused 
among  them.  The  poor  lacked  nothing:  the  richer 
brethren  converted  their  possessions  into  money,  and  left 
the  distribution  of  the  whole  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Apostles.  And,  in  this  liberality,  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  a 
Levite,  who  had  lands  of  his  own,  most  probably  in  his 
native  country,  was  eminently  distinguished. 

It  appeared  very  manifest,  that  the  Apostles  enjoyed 
much  more  of  the  power  of  Christ's  religion  than  they 
had  ever  done  while  their  Master  was  with  them  on  earth. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  EFFUS19N  of  the  Spirit.  We 
hear  no   more   of  their  dreams   concerning  a   temporal 

*  Acts  iv.  10.  t  Ver.  12.  J  Acts  iv.  23. 
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kingdom.  The  courage  of  Peter  in  confronting  the  ma- 
gistrates, forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  timidity  in  deny- 
ing his  Master.  Wherever  the  same  repentance,  &ith, 
hope,  charity,  heavenly-mindedness  appear,  there  is 
true  Christianity ;  and  there  also  the  enmity  of  the  world 
will  be  excited.  Of  this,  something  has  already  discovered 
itself,  and  more  is  now  calling  for  our  attention,  as  well 
as  something  much  more  grievous, — the  detection  of 
hypocrisy  in  certain  professors  of  Christianity. 

The  case  of  Judas  had  already  prepared  the  Church 
to  expect  the  appearance  of  tares  among  the  wheat ;  and 
our  Lord's  parable  alluded  to,  had  assured  them  of  it. 
Yet  when  such  things  occur,  good  men  are  often  too  much 
surprised,  and  the  wicked  unreasonably  triumph.  There 
was  one  Ananias  among  the  disciples,  whose  conscience 
had  so  far  been  impressed,  as  to  respect  that  doctrine  and 
fellowship  to  which  he  had  joined  himself,  but  whose 
heart  was  never  divorced  from  the  love  of  the  world.  A 
regard  for  his  reputation  induced  him  to  sell  his  posses- 
sions with  the  rest  :  but  the  fear  of  poverty,  and  the  want 
of  faith  in  God,  disposed  him  to  reserve  part  of  the  price, 
while  he  brought  the  other  to  the  Apostles.  Peter  up- 
braided him  with  his  being  under  the  influence  of  Satan, 
**  in  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  :  '*  showed  him  that  the  guilt 
of  his  hypocrisy  was  aggravated  by  this  consideration, 
that  the  action  was  committed  not  against  man,  but 
against  God  ;  and  that  nothing  could  be  said  to  extenuate 
his  baseness,  because  he  was  under  no  necessity  of  selling 
his  property  at  all,  or  of  laying  it  at  the  Apostles'  feet, 
after  he  had  sold  it.  Immediately  the  unhappy  man  fell 
down  dead  :  and,  about  three  hours  after,  his  wife 
Sapphira  was  made  a  similar  monument  of  divine  justice 
and  provocation,  as  she  had  been  partaker  of  her  hus- 
bands guilt. 

Such  a  proof  of  the  discernment  of  spirits,  and  of  the 
power  of  punishing  hypocrisy,  resting  m  the  governors 
of  the  Church,  filled  all,  who  heard  these  things,  with 
awe.  The  Lord  had  now  shown  his  holiness,  as  well  as 
his  grace  ;  and  the  love  of  the  world,  the  standing  heresy, 
which  infects  his  Church  in  all  ages,  was  a  second  time 
punished  by  a  signal  interposition  of  heaven.     Multitudes 
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of  both  sexes  were  added  to  the  Church,  chiefly  of  the 
common  people.  Of  the  rest  indeed,  though  some  could 
not  but  entertain  favourable  sentiments  of  Christianity, 
yet  among  the  rich  and  great,  none  durst  hazard  his 
character  so  far  as  to  espouse  it.^ 

The  Sadducees  appear  at  this  time  to  have  had  the 
chief  sway  in  the  Jewish  state.  These  formed  a  Hcen- 
Peraccution  ^^^^s,  worldly-miuded  sect  ;  and  in  their  opi- 
of  the  nions  they  were  the  most  corrupt  of  all  those 

^*  *''  which  at  that  time  were  maintained  in  Judea. 
The  high  priest  and  his  party  were  of  this  sect ;  and  were 
filled  with  indignation,  to  see  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 
Their  first  step  was  to  imprison  the  Apostles,  who,  by 
night,  through  the  ministry  of  an  angel,  were  set  fi^e, 
and  ordered  to  preach  in  the  temple.  The  next  morning 
a  full  Sanhednm  was  convened,  and  the  Apostles  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  court.  An  angel  had  opened 
the  prison-doors  ;  and  the  court  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  prisoners  had  escaped  out  of  prison  :  they  were, 
however,  informed,  that  they  were  preaching  in  the  tem- 
ple. The  favourable  regard  of  the  common  people  obliged 
the  Sanhedrim  to  use  some  address  in  conducting  their 
prisoners  in  a  gentle  manner  before  the  court.  The  high 
priest  upbraids  them  with  their  disobedience  to  the  for- 
mer injunction  of  silence,  to  whom  they  returned  their 
former  answer,  that  "  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  men.*  They  bore  witness  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  declared,  that  "  God  had  exalted  him  with 
his  right  hand  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  re- 
pentance to  Israel,  and  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  that  the 
"  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God  bestows  on  those  who  obey 
him,  witnessed"  the  same  thing.  With  such  plainness 
did  these  first  Christians  lay  open  the  real  nature  of  the 
Gospel,  and  exhibit  it  as  something  extremely  different 
firom  a  mere  system  of  morals,  though  it  included  all 
good  morality  in  its  nature.  The  testimony  of  Jesus,  the 
.  forgiveness  of  sins  through  his  blood,  and  the  operations 
of  the  Holjr  Ghost,  as  they  were  doubtless  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Christianity,  so  they  were  those  things 
which  most  offended  the   Jewish  rulers,    and  have  been 

*  Acts  V.  13. 
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indeed  the  chief  object  of  the  enmity  of  unconverted  men 
in  all  ages. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  was  proceeding  to  exercise 
itself  in  violent  counsels.  There  was  however  one 
Gamaliel  among  them,  a  Pharisee,  of  a  sect  not  indeed 
inimical  to  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and  by  no  means 
so  heterodox  in  general  as  the  Sadducees,  though  on  the 
whole  agreeing  with  them  in  the  hatred  of  Christianity. 
This  man  was  judicious,  learned,  and  respectable,  and 
possessed  much  worldly  prudence.  Beyond  this  no  evi- 
dence appears.  Providence  made  an  important  use  of 
him,  at  this  time,  to  prolong  twelve  most  valuable  lives, 
who  were  designed  to  spread  the  Gospel  through  the 
world  ;  and  by  their  inspired  writings  (not  one  of  which 
was  yet  published)  to  speak  to  us  at  this  day.  Gamaliel, 
by  some  authentic  historical  precedents,  instructed  the 
members  of  the  court,  that  persons,  who  rose  up  to  pro- 
pagate new  sects,  if  not  sent  of  God,  were  soon  annihilated. 
He  wished  them  to  exercise  forbearance  and  moderation 
toward  the  Apostles,  whose  influence  would  soon  come 
to  nothing,  if  it  were  merely  human  ;  if  divine,  to  attempt 
its  destruction  would  be  equally  foolish  and  impious. 
This  saffe  advice  was  followed,  and  the  Apostles  were 
dismissed,  but  not  without  stripes,  and  a  severe  charge 
given  them,  no  more  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
They  ceased  not  however  to  "  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  and  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  his  name."  * 

The  Church  was  now  much  enlarged,  consisting  partly 
of  native,  partly  of  foreign  Jews,  who  used  the  Greek: 
language,  called  on  that  account  Hellenists,  or  Grecians. 
These  supposed,  that  in  the  daily  supply  of  the  poor,  the 
Apostles  had  not  ministered  equal  relief  to  their  widows, 
as  to  those  of  the  Hebrews.  Men  who  know  any  thing 
of  the  work  of  God,  in  the  visitation  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  fulness  of  employ, 
which  Christian  ministers  have  in  great  and  populous 
cities,  in  instructing,  warning,  consoling,  and  directing 
awakened  and  serious  minds,  will  not  wonder,  if,  through 
inadvertence,  some  temporary  neglects  might  have  taken 

*  Acts  V.  41,42. 
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place.  The  Apostles,  however,  with  great  mildness  and 
wisdom,  soon  regulated  this  affair.  They  informed  the 
disciples,  that  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  God  must  be 
attended  to  in  the  first  place,  and  must  not  be  neglected 
for  the  sake  of  providing  for  the  poor.  They  therefore 
advised  the  disciples  to  look  out  for  seven  holy  and 
wise  men,  to  whom  this  business  should  be  committed. 
"  But  we,"  say  they,  '*  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."  *  O  that  those 
Choice  of  who  Call  themsclves  their  successors,  were 
Deacon*.  always  disposcd  in  like  manner  ! — The  whole 
multitude  consented  with  pleasure.  Seven  deacons  were 
amicably  elected ; — Stephen,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanor, 
Timon,  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas,  every  one  of  whom  has 
a  Grecian  name,  and  therefore  may  have  been  an  Hel- 
lenist ;  and  in  this  easy  way  the  first  appearances  of  con- 
tention were  blasted  in  the  Church,  ana  seven  coadjutors 
were  appointed  to  the  Apostles,  some  of  whom,  at  least, 
were  of  signal  service,  not  only  in  temporal,  but  also  in 
spiritual  things.  So  happy  is  it  to  be  under  the  conduct 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  amiably  did  the  love  of  Christ 
then  rule  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Even  many  of  the 
priests  now  obeyed  the  Gospel,  and  Jerusalem  saw  conti- 
nually large  accessions  made  to  the  Churcl]. 

Of  these  deacons,  Stephen  was  at  first  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. A  synagogue  of  Hellenist  Jews  held  a  con- 
test with  him,  the  result  of  which  filled  them  with  such 
vexation,  that  they  suborned  men  to  accuse  him  of  blas- 
phemy against  Moses,  and  against  God.  By  this  artifice, 
Stephen  was  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  where  God 
threw  a  lustre  over  his  countenance,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies could  not  but  observe.  In  his  defence  he  boldly 
rebuked  the  Jews,  and  showed  that  their  conduct  was  but 
too  faithfiil  a  copy  of  that  of  their  fathers,  who  had 
treated  Moses  and  the  prophets  with  contempt,  and  had 
murdered  a  number  of  those,  who  had  prophesied  of  the 
coming  of  the  Just  One — of  whom  they  had  now  been  the 
betrayers  and  murderers,  while  they  vainly  gloried  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  temple,  and  put  external  services  in 
the  room  of  genuine  piety. 

*  Acts  vi.  4. 
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Thus  did  Stephen  aim  at  the  same  point  with  Peter ; 
to  convince  his  audience  of  sin  in  the  first  place,  and  to 
leave  them  no  hope  in  their  own  righteousness.  Martyrdc 
Seldom  has  the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  °^  ^^p^* 
the  world  and  the  Spirit  of  God  appeared  more  striking. 
**  They  were  cut  to  the  heart,  and  gnashed  upon  him  with 
their  teeth.''  But  he,  ^'  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
up  stediisistly  to  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  and  what 
he  saw,  he  openly  confessed.  Their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  stoned  him  to  death,  while  he  was 
calling  upon  his  Divine  Master,  and  saying,  ^^  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Thus  firm  and  constant  was 
his  faith  :  and  his  charity  was  no  less  conspicuous.  For 
he  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '^  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  I  "  thus  showing  how  en- 
tirely void  of  malice  were  those  very  vehement  rebukes, 
which  he  had  uttered  against  their  wickedness,  and  which 
men  of  pusiDanimous  prudence  are  in  all  ages  disposed 
to  condemn.  And  when  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep ;  * 
— the  usual  beautiful  phrase  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
express  the  death  of  saints,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inti- 
mate their  expectation  of  a  happy  resurrection. 

The  eloquence  of  a  Cicero  would  be  mere  feebleness 
on  this  occasion.  All  praise  is  below  the  excellency  of 
that  spirit,  which  shone  in  this  first  of  Martyrs.  Let  it 
stand  as  an  example  of  the  genuine  temper  of  martyr- 
dom, of  real  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  real  charity  to  men ; — 
and  let  heroes  of  the  world,  on  the  comparison,  hide  their 
heads  in  confusion. 

Pontius  Pilate  having  been  disgraced,  Judea  seems  at 
this  time  to  have  been  without  a  procurator ;  and  Vitel- 
lius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  a  man  of  great  mode- 
ration toward  the  Jews.  In  these  circumstances  the 
mildness  of  the  Roman  Government  wbs  eventually  the 
occasion  of  a  severe  persecution  to  the  Church.  The 
Jewish  magistrates,  who  a  httle  before  had  not  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  could  not  murder  the  Lord  of 
Life  without  the  intervention  of  their  Roman  masters, 
wwe  noM'  left  to  themselves,  at  least  in  religious  concerns, 

♦  Actsvii.  60. 
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and  Stephen  was  their  first  Christian  victim.  He  was 
buried  with  great  lamentation  by  the  Church ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  suffered  soon  after  his  decease. 

A  young  man  called  Saul,  an  Hellenist,*  of  Tarsus, 
a  person  of  an  active  ambitious  spirit,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Jerusalem,  under  Gamaliel,  and  outstripped 
all  his  equals  in  Judaical  learning,  distinguished  himself 
in  this  persecution.  He  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  tbe 
witnesses  who  were  employed  in  stoning  Stephen,f  and 
made  havock  of  the  Church,  entering  into  **  every  house, 
and  haling  men  and  women,  he  committed  them  to  prison ; 
and  when  they  were  put  to  death,  he  gave  his  voice 
against  them."  In  trutn,  the  disciples  seemed  now  to  be 
left  to  the  rage  of  men  disposed  to  show  them  no  mercy ; 
and  a  superficial  observer  might  have  supposed,  that  the 
fate  of  Theudas  and  Judas,  mentioned  by  Gamaliel,  was 
about  to  attend  the  Christians.  Men  had  not  yet  learned 
that  "  the  blood  of  the  Martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church."  The  religious  worship  of  the  disciples  must, 
doubtless,  have  suflfered  a  grievous  interruption.  Indeed 
none  of  them  found  it  safe  to  remain  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Apostles  alone  thought  good  to  stand  their  ground,  and, 
by  the  watchfiil  care  of  their  God,  they  were  preserved. 
The  Christians,  dispersed  throughout  Judea  and  Samaria, 
preached  the  word  wherever  they  went.  And  thus  this 
persecution  was  the  first  occasion  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  through  various  regions,  and  what  was  designed 
to  annihilate  it  was  overruled  to  extend  it  exceedingly* 
But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  section  to  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem. 

Saul,  who  was  all  attention  to  the  work  of  persecution, 
was  vexed  to  hear,  that  a  number  of  the  Christians  had 
Conversion  of  ^scapcd  to  Damascus,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria ; 
Saul,  or  Paul;  and  he  procured  a  commission  fi'om  the  high 
A.D.86.  priest  to  bring  them  bound  to  Jerusalem.  It 
was  a  considerable  journey,  but  religious  glory  was  his 
idol.  When  he  was  near  to  Damascus,  a  sudden  light 
from  heaven,  exceeding  even  that  of  the  sun,J  arrested 

*  That  is,  one  born  and  bred  a  Jew  in  some  country  where  the  Greek 
language  was  spoken.  t  Acts  vii.  68  ;  viii.  1 — 3. 

X  Act4  ix.  3  ;  xxvi.  13. 
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the  daring  zealot,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground.     At  the 
same  time  a  voice  called  to  him,  saying,  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ? 
And  the  Lord  said,  "  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest : 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks."     In  this 
marvellous  manner  did  the  Son  of  God  made  known  his 
truth,  his  majesty,  and  his  power,  to  this  enterprising 
persecutor,  and  evince  to  all  ages,  what  he  can  do  to  the 
"  praise  of  the  rfory  of  his  grace.**     The  will   of  Saul 
was   broken,  and  for  the  first  time  made  submissive  to 
God.     *'  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  "  was  his 
cry ;  and  whenever  this  is  uttered  from  the  heart,  it  will 
not  fail  to   bring  down  the   divine   blessing.     He   was 
directed  to  go  into  Damascus,  where  he  remained  three 
days  without  sight  and  without  food,  yet  constantly  em*- 
ployed  in  prayer  for  divine  grace  and  mercy.     Thus  the 
necessity  of  the  conviction  of  sin  was  preached  to  him, 
with  circumstances  more  extraordinary  than  those  which 
took  place  upon  the  preaching  to  the  three  thousand  first 
converts;    but   the    spiritual   instruction    conveyed   was 
precisely  the  same.     The  work  of  converting  grace  may 
vary   very    much    in    non-essential    circumstances, — its 
nature  never  varies.     The  grace  of  forgiveness  by  Jesus 
Christ  would  have  been  no  welcome  news  to  this  Phari- 
see, had  he  still  remained  in  the  confidence  of  his  own 
righteousness  ;    but  now   it   was  as  life  from  the  dead. 
After  three  days,  by  the  particular  direction  of  a  vision 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  Ananias,  a  disciple  of  Damascus, 
was    sent  to  him   with   the  tidings   of  peace.     He   had 
heard  of  the  active  malice  of  Saul,  but  was  encouraged 
to  go  by  a  positive  declaration  that  Saul  was  a  chosen 
vessel.      Ananias  opened   his   commission   by  informing 
Saul,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  sent  him,  to  the  end  that  he 
might   receive  his   sight,   and  be   filled  with  the   Holy 
Ghost.      Both   these    effects   immediately    took    place. 
Ananias  exhorted  him  to  delay  no  longer,  but  to  '*  wash 
away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."*     He 
was  baptized,  and  soon  refireshed  both  in  mind  and  body  ; 
and  from  that  time  the  whole  vehemence  of  his  natural 
character,  and  the  whole  power  of  his  intellectual  facul- 

*  Acts  xxii.  16. 
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ties,  which  were  doubtless  of  the  first  magnitude  among 
men,  were  sanctified  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
until  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  labours 
in  the  Church  with  unparalleled  success.  For  this  is  be 
who  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  and 
"his  memorial  is  blessed  for  ever.*  He  was  particu- 
larly commissioned  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles ;  ana  of  all 
the  Apostles  he  seems  to  have  entered  with  the  greatest 

Eenetration  into  the  nature  of  Christianity.  Salvation 
y  grace  through  faith  was  his  darling  theme,  a  doctrine 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  self-nghteous  scheme  in 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  glory.  His  countrymen,  the 
Jews,  were  particularly  fierce  in  opposing  this  grand 
article  of  the  Gospel ,  and  were  stung  to  the  quick  when 
attacked  by  their  once  favourite  champion.  No  doubt 
he  had  been  sincere  in  his  religion  formerly ;  yet  is  he 
far  from  exculpating  himself  on  this  account.  On  the 
contrary,  he  magnifies  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as 
extended  to  him,  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  injurious 
and  the  chief  of  sinners,*  in  whom  the  long-sufFering  of 
the  Lord  had  been  exhibited,  ^*  for  a  pattern  to  them  who 
shall  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting :  " — that 
mankind  may  know,  that  God  accepts  sinners  on  Christ's 
account  alone,  and  through  faith  in  his  blood ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  design  of  the 
Gospel,  than  to  seek  salvation  by  our  own  works  of  any 
kind.  He  seems  ever  after  to  have  lamented  deeply  the 
miserable  state  of  his  countrymen,  who  ^'  had  a  zeal  for 
God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.^t  He  pitied  their 
self-righteous  notions:  he  knew  by  his  own  experience 
how  deceitful  such  notions  were  to  those  who  were  under 
the  power  of  them  :  and,  while  he  rejoiced  on  account  of 
that  grace  which  had  redeemed  himself  firom  hell,  he 
commiserated  those,  who  were  fast  advancing  thither  in 
fearless  presumption.  In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Philip- 
pians,  he  gives  us  a  very  particular  view  of  himself.  To 
trust  in  any  thing  for  salvation,  except  Christ  alone,  is 
with  him  "to  have  confidence  in  the  flesh."  No  man 
appeared  once  to  have  had  more  just  pretensions  to  such 
confidence    than   himself.     His   regular  circumcision   on 

•  ITim.i.  13.  t  Rom.x.  2, 
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the  eighth  day,  Hebrew  descent,  Pharisaic  strictness, 
zealous  Judaism,  and  blameless  morals,  seemed  to  exalt 
him  above  the  common  level  of  his  countrymen  :  but  he 
declares  that  he  '^  reckoned  all  these  things  as  dung,  that 
be  might  win  Christ ; "  and  in  him  alone  he  desires  to  be 
found,  without  his  own  righteousness  to  trust  in  ;  and  he 
maintains  the  settled  determination  of  his  soul  in  this 
article  of  justification.  Were  it  not  for  the  perverse 
blindness  of  fallen  nature,  one  might  be  astonished  to 
find  many  persons  of  learning  and  good  sense,  after  read- 
ing this  account  of  the  Apostle  by  himself,  still  endea- 
vouring to  r^resent  him  as  mixing  grace  and  works  in 
the  subject  of  justification,  and  descnbing  him  as  only 
excluding  ceremonial  works  firom  the  office  of  justifying 
a  sinner.     But  to  proceed : 

Having  preached  Christ  for  three  years  abroad,  he  went 
up  to  Jerusalem.  Here  he  attempted  to  join  himself  to 
the  Church,  but  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  been, 
and  the  very  imperfect  account  which  they  had  of  what  he 
then  was,  prevented  the  Christians  from  receiving  him,  till 
Barnabas  brought  him  to  the  Apostles  (two  of  them  only, 
Peter,  and  James  *  the  Lord's  brother)  and  informed  them 
of  his  genuine  conversion.  This  cleared  up  all  doubts ; 
and  he  was  now  engaged  in  the  work  or  the  ministry 
at  Jerusalem,  and  would  gladly  have  remained  there, 
but  the  Lord,  by  a  vision,  assured  him,  that  the  Jews 
would  not  receive  his  testimony ;  and  that  the  great  scene 
of  his  labours  was  to  be  among  the  Gentiles. 

In  fact,  some  address  was  needfiil  in  his  brethren  to 
save  his  life  fit>m  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  and  he  was  con- 
ducted to  his  native  city  of  Tarsus.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  fiuy  of  persecution  subsided :  the  liord  gave  rest 
to  his  Church :  and  the  disciples  both  at  Jerusalem  and 
elsewhere,  walked  in  the  very  best  manner,  in  which  they 
can  walk  on  this  side  heaven,  *^  in  the  fear  of  the  Lora, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Where  these  go 
together,  excesses  of  all  sorts  are  prevented ;  and  inward 
joy  and  outward  obedience  conspire  to  demonstrate,  that 
there  Christ  reigns  indeed. 

Yet  so  slow  are  men  to  receive  new  divine  truths,  espe- 

♦  Gal.  i.  18,  19.    ActB  ix.  27. 
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cially  those  which  militate  against  old  prejudices,  that 
the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  contended  with  Peter  on 
account  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Gentiles  of  Caesarea. 
The  fierceness  of  Peters  natural  character  was  now 
abated:  with  great  meekness  he  reasoned  on  the  case 
with  his  bigoted  brethren,  and  convinced  them,  by  the 
evident  proofs  of  the  ffrace  of  God  being  vouchsafed 
to  Gentiles,  that  it  was  lawfid  to  have  communion  with 
them.*  They  glorified  God,  saying,  "  Then  hath  God 
also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  to  life."  Unutter- 
able grace  indeed  to  us,  confessed  at  length  and  owned 
by  our  elder  brethren  the  Jews !  David  had  just  reason 
to  say,  "  Let  me  fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  his 
mercies  are  great,  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of 
man,''f  Even  a  converted  Jew  admits  with  difficulty,  that 
the  grace  of  Gt)d  may  visit  a  Gentile  I 

The  visits  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  been  but 
short.  The  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  sought  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  his  Gentile  connexions  and  very  reserved  prac- 
tice of  Mosaical  ceremonies,  rendered  him  no  peculiar 
favourite  in  the  mother-church,  though  they  could  not 
but  "  glorify  the  grace  of  Gt)d  which  was  in  him-^J  But 
the  Church  is  not  perfect  on  earth.  His  next  return  to 
Jerusalem  was,  however,  of  a  popular  kind,  namely  to 
convey  the  alms  of  Gentile  converts  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians oppressed  by  a  ^^  famine,  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Cassar."  ^  His  companion  to  Jerusalem 
was  Barnabas,  whose  liberality  in  the  beginning  had  been 
so  eminent.  This  service  bemg  discharged,  they  both  re- 
turned to  minister  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  civil  power  of  Judea  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  a  great  favourite  of  the  Soman  emperor, 
a  person  of  considerable  talents,  and  fiiU  of  that  specious 
virtue,  which,  in  secular  annals  would  entitle  him  to  great 
renown.  Li  the  church  of  Christ  he  stands  a  persecutor, 
and  his  virtues  are,  in  the  strong  but  just  language  of  Au- 
gustine, [|  splendid  sins.  Yet  his  persecution  was  not  the 
effect  of  a  cruel  temper.  Had  the  Jews  regarded  Chris- 
tianity with  a  favourable  eye,  he,  at  least,  would  have 

•  Acte  xi.  1—18.  t  2  Sam.  xxiv.  14.  J  Gal.  i.  24. 

§  Acts  xi.  2a--^.  II  Splendida  peceata. 
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protected  it.  But  long  before  this  time  the  general  favour 
of  the  common  people  toward  the  Christians  had  been 
dissipated  by  the  active  malice  of  the  rulers,  and  Christ 
was  found  to  have  no  lasting  friends,  but  those  whom 
he  made  so  by  effectual  grace.  The  first  victim  of 
this  political  persecution  was  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  : 
he  was  slain  with  the  sword,  the  first  of  the  Apostles 
who  departed  from  the  Church  below,  to  join  that  which 
is  above. 

Finding  that  the  act  was  popular,  Herod  attempted  to 
dispatch  Peter  also.*  But  Grod  had  reserved  him  for 
more  services  ;  and  yet,  in  all  appearance,  there  was  no 
hope  of  his  preservation.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  strictly 
guarded,  with  a  view,  after  the  passover,  when  the  con- 
course of  Jews  at  Jerusalem  was  very  large,  to  have  him 
publicly  executed.  The  king  was  pleased  with  the  idea 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  subjects  ;  but  the  Church 
has  arms,  which  men  of  the  world  understand  not,  and 
they  were  vigorously  used  on  this  occasion. 

A  spirit  of  earnest  persevering  prayer  was  poured  on 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  The  Lord  delayed  to  answer 
till  the  critical  moment ; — a  method  not  uncommon  of 
exercising  the  faith,  and  zeal,  and  patience  of  his  people. 
By  the  miraculous  interposition  of  an  angel,  Peter,  the 
night  before  his  intended  execution,  was  delivered  from 
prison.  At  first  he  imagined  that  to  be  done  in  vision, 
which  was  a  reality.  At  length  being  fully  come  to 
himself,  and  reflecting  on  what  the  Lord  had  done,  he 
came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  Mark,  a 
woman  of  eminent  piety  and  of  some  opulence,  where 
many  Christians  were  gathered  together  in  the  religious 
employment  of  prayer.  Those  only,  who  know  what  the 
spirit  of  prayer  is,  can  conceive  the  vehemence  of  wrest- 
ling, which  then  engaged  Christian  hearts.  The  scene 
which  followed  was  at  once  most  astonishing  and  most 
pleasing.  They  hear  a  person  knocking  at  the  door  ;  a 
young  woman  named  Rhoda  comes  to  hearken  ;  she 
knows  Peters  voice  ;  joy  prevents  her  from  opening 
the  gate  ;  she  returns  to  inform  the  supplicants,  that 
Peter  stood  before  it ;  they  are  inclined  to  suspect  her  of 

*  Acts  xii.  3. 
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insanity,  rather  than  to  believe  that  their  prayers  were 
heard  ;  so  slow  are  even  the  best  to  believe  the  goodness 
of  God.  She  perseveres  in  her  first  assertion  ;  it  must 
then,  say  they,  be  his  angel.*  Peter  continues  knocking ; 
they  open  at  length  ;  they  behold  him,  and  are  astonish^. 
Having  waved  his  hand,  and  brought  them  to  silence,  he 
informs  them  of  the  Lord's  wonderfiil  interposition  in  his 
fevour.  Go,  says  he,  and  show  these  things  to  James,  and 
the  brethren.  James,  who  was  the  Lord's  brother,  with 
himself  and  John  had  the  greatest  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  Church  f  at  that  time»  Peter  retires 
then  to  a  place  of  concealment. 

Little  did  Herod  apprehend  that  his  own  death  should 
precede  that  of  his  prisoner.     On  a  public  occasion,  in 

Death  of    ^^^^^  ^^  appeared  in  great  splendour,  he  de- 

i^rod^;     livered  an  oration,  so  pleasing  to  his  audience, 

^  ^  *^*  that  they  shouted,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and 
not  of  a  man."  That  moment  he  was  smittten  with  an 
incurable  disease  by  an  angel,  because  he  "  gave  not  God 
the  glory."  That  pride  and  ambition,  whicn  had  gained 
him  the  character  of  a  patriot,  orator,  and  statesman,  were 
punished  with  death  by  Him,  who  "  seeth  not  as  man 
seeth  ; "  and  he  fell  a  warning  to  princes,  not  to  seek  glory 
in  opposition  to  God. 

The  next  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the 
Fint  chrirtSan  mothcivchurch  will  deserve  our  particular  atten- 

conncii:    tiou.     This  was  the  first  Christian  council.   The 
controversy    which    occasioned    it,   involved  a 
subject  of  vast  consequence  in  real  religion. 

}  About  twenty  years  had  elapsed  smce  the  efiusion  of 
the  Spirit  had  commenced  ;  a  period  of  time  in  which^ 
even  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  wicked  nations  in 
the  world,  in  Jerusalem  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  God 
had  erected  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who 

*  The  idea  of  the  ministry  of  angels  amonc;  men  was  popular  with  the 
Jews ;  posahljT  these  good  men  mignt  carry  it  too  far.  hat  I  pretend  not 
to  settle  the  point.  T  Gal.  ii.  9. 

X  I  once  for  aU  ohserre  here^  that  the  niceties  of  Chronology  make  no 
part  of  my  study  in  this  Work.  Yet  I  shaU  endeavour  to  attend  so  much 
to  historical  connection,  as  to  be  generaUy  right  within  a  few  years.  This 
seems  sufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  and  whoever  attends  to  the  second  and 
third  chapters  to  the  Galatians,  will  see  that  I  cannot  err  much  in  tills 
instance. 
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had  lived  in  great  unanimity  and  charity,    ^^  keeping  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"   conscious  of 
their  Divine  Master  s  spiritual  presence,  and  rejoicing  in 
hope  of  his  second  coming  to  complete  their  felicity.     In 
his  strength,  they  had  sustained,  with  much  patience,  two 
very  severe  persecutions,  in  the  former  of  which  a  Deacon, 
in  the  second  an  Apostle,  had  sealed  the  truth  with  their 
blood.     In  an  earlier  part  of  this  period  their  holy  harmony 
had  been  a  little  interrupted  by  a  secular  contention  ;  but 
this  was  soon  composed.     The  time  was  not  yet  arrived, 
when  those  who    called  themselves  Christians,   could  so 
much  forget  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  as  to  contend 
passionately  for  worldly  things.     The  present  controversy 
had  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  Christian  religion 
itself,   and  therefore  seemed   more   likely  to  disturb  the 
union  of  men,  with  whom  spiritual  objects  were  the  chief 
ground  of  concern.     The  Jews  were  strongly  attached  to 
their  own  religious  national    peculiarities.      Under  the 
influence  of  pnde,   envy,  and  other  evil  passions,   this 
disposition    supported    the    spirit    of    self-righteousness. 
Nothing  could  be   more   contrary   to  the  genius  of  the 
Gk)spel  than  the  attempt  of  some   Christian   Jews,  who 
endeavoured  to  inftise  into  the  Gentile  converts  an  idea 
of  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of  obedience  to  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  in  order  to   salvation. 
Some  of  the  Pharisees  themselves  were  now  real  Christians, 
but  they  were  displeased  to  see  and  hear  of  so  many  Gren* 
tiles  admitted  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  regarded 
by  the  Apostles  as  on  an  equal  footing  with  themselves 
in  the  favour  of  God.      Thus  were  their  minds  darkened 
with  respect  to  the  article  of  justification  :  and,  before 
they  were  aware,  by  thus  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
circumcision,  they  practically  averred,  that  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  was  not  sufficient  ibr  man  s  salva- 
tion ;  that  the  favour  of  God  was  to  be  purchased  by 
human  works,  in  part  at  least ;  and  that  their  ritual  obser- 
vances contributed  to  their  acceptance  with  God. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  natural  pride  and  igno- 
rance of  the  human  heart,  disguised  under  the  pretence 
of  religious  zeal,  attempted  to  undermine  the  simplicity 
of  the  faith,  by  which  hitherto  Christians  had  rested  witn 
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complacency  on  Jesus  alone,  had  enjoyed  peace  of  con- 
science, and  had  been  constrained  to  obedience  by  love. 
The  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  looked  on  the  growing 
evil  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  after  no  small  fruitless  alter- 
cation with  the  zealots,  thought  it  better  to  refer  the  M 
consideration  of  the  question  to  a  council  of  Apostles  and 
Elders  at  Jerusalem.  And  now  Paul  returned  to  Jerusalem 
the  third  time  since  his  conversion,  and  about  seventeen 
years  after  it  ;  and,  in  his  progress  with  Barnabas,  re- 
ported the  conversion  of  the  Grentiles,  which  gave  great 
joy  to  the  Christian  Jews  in  general. 

At  the  Council,  Peter,  who  had  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
and  since  Agrippa's  death  was  no  longer  molested,  opened 
the  debate  by  observing,  that  a  considerable  time  ago, 
God  had  selected  him  to  preach  to  the  Grentiles,  and  had 
blessed  his  labours  with  unequivocal  success,  in  purifying 
their  hearts  by  faith,  and  in  dispensing  the  Holy  Ghost 
among  them,  no  less  than  on  the  Jews.  After  God  him- 
self had  thus  decided,  he  said  it  appeared  presumptuous 
in  any  person  to  impose  a  yoke  on  the  Gentiles,  from 
which  the  Divine  indulgence  had  exempted  them.  He 
insisted  that  the  yoke  itself,  especially  when  laid  on  the 
conscience  as  necessary  to  salvation,  was  intolerable  :  and 
he  concluded,  that  even  they,  who  still,  for  charitable  and 
prudential  reasons,  persisted  in  the  ritual  observances, 
were  yet  obliffed  to  repose  for  salvation  only  on  the  "  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,**  as  well  as  these  Grentiles,  who 
never  had  observed  them  at  all.  This  ftdl  testimony  of 
Peter  was  supported  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  who  gave 
ample  proof  of^  the  Divine  Grace  vouchsafed  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. James,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  standing  pastor 
of  Jerusalem,  confirmed  the  same  argument,  by  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Testament,  a^eabiy  to  Peter  s  declara- 
tion of  the  mercy  of  God  in  visiting  the  Gentiles.  He 
gave  his  opinion,  that  the  Grentiles  should  no  longer  be 
molested  with  notions  subversive  of  the  grace  of  Grod,  and 
tending  to  teach  them  dependence  on  human  works  instead 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  salvation.  Only  he  recom- 
mended, that  the  Council  should  direct  them  to  abstain 
from   the   pollutions  of  idols,  and  from  fornication,  and 
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from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood.*  For  the  number 
of  Jews  dispersed  through  Gentile  cities,  who  heard  Moses 
read  every  Sabbath-day,  required  these  precautions. 

A  letter  was  sent  according  to  these  views ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  was  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  Council. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  synod  used  this  striking  expres- 
sion of  censure  against  the  zealots, — ^they  ^^  troublea  you 
with  words,  subverting  your  souls."  Certainly  the  chari- 
table Apostles  would  not  so  strongly  have  rebuked  a 
trifling  error.  Nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  other  method  of 
understanding  this  aright,  but  on  the  principle  already 
stated,  that  the  harm  £d  not  consist  in  practising  these 
ceremonies,  though  virtually  abrogated  by  the  death  of 
Christ.  For  these  were  practised  by  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, constantly  by  such  as  lived  in  Judea,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  rest.  The  real  fault  was  the  depending 
upon  them  for  salvation,  in  opposition  to  the  i^ce  of 
Christ.  Here  the  Apostles  knew  it  behoved  them  to  be 
jealous,  that  God  might  be  glorified,  and  souls  comforted  : 
and  the  joy,  and  consolation,  and  estabUshment  in  the 
faith,  which  ensued  amongst  the  Gentiles,  confirms  this 
interpretation.t 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  received 
not  all  the  benefit,  which  was  to  be  wished  firom  the 
wisdom  and  charity  of  the  Council,  though  it  doubtless 
would  be  of  service  to  many.  But  its  most  wholesome 
effects  were  felt  among  the  Gentiles.  The  account,  which 
we  have  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  leads  us  to  sus- 
pect that  the  self-righteous  spirit  had  a  very  deep  influ- 
ence among  some  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  obliged  to  exercise  a  particular 
caution  among  them,  and  to  confer  in  private  with  the 
pillars  of  the  Church,  lest  he  should  give  umbrage  to  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  injure  his  own  usefiilness  among 
his  countrymen.;];     In  this  he  acted  with  equal  prudence 

*  Though  an  idol  was  nothing,  and  what  was  offered  to  it  was  nothing, 
yet  St.  Paul  has  given  solid  reasons  why  Christians  should  abstain  from 
sach  meats.  Fornication  was  a  sin,  concerning  the  eyil  of  which  the 
heathen  converts  might  be,  he  apprehended,  as  yet  uninformed ;  and  to 
abstain  from  things  strangled,  and  from  blood,  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  Jews. 

t  Acts  XV.  31  ;  xvi.  5.  J  Gal.  ii.  2—0. 
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complacency  on  Jesus  alone,  had  enr,«  him  to  act  iqcod- 
science,  and  had  been  constnuned  *yre  Gentile  converts  to 
The  Apostles  Paul  and  BaraabrT/wm  in  this  light ;  as  no 
evil  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  ^  ^^^  *?d  prudential  eipe- 
cation  with  the  zealots,  thou'^'tfte  continuance  of  such  oh- 
consideration  of  the  quest^^^^.-  and  tbepefore  among  Gen- 
Elders  at  Jerusalem.  /  ^^  under  the  yoke,  no  other  con- 
the  third  time  since  '^V  the  practice,  than  that  it  was 
years  afte  /"^tod  that  the  pnmary  doctrine  of 

ported  th  ,  ^^  sufficiency  of  the  blood  of  Christ 

^  (o  the  ^  disbelieved.     The  same  Apostle, 

A.t  the  tber  occasion  circumcised  Timothy  • 

and  since  '^^  neighbourhood,  he  being  by  the 

the  deb  "^'^  extraction,  now  insisted,    that 

Qod  >    ^  > -,^aK»- "'^®'   should  not  be  circumcised,! 

blep      •'^/^e  brethren,  who   bad   craftily  introduced 

%Y        ^/IJanJong  the  Christians,  with  a  view  to  undermine 

£y^(!^dence  on  Jesus,  and  to  draw  them  back  to  the 

J^^^usness  of  Jud^sm.     The  liberty  of  Christ  was 

^'^ma  zealous  to  support ;  and  he  would  not,  for  an 

1^'  gjlow  any  self-righteous  mixtures,  "  that  the  truth  of 

^(jospel  might  continue  with  them ;"  an  expression, 

f^f^  throws  iarther  fight  on  the  controversy  we  have 

'^^ewed ;  and  shews  distinctly,  that  not  circumcision  itself, 

L„t  the  dependence  on  it  for  salvation  in  the  room  of 

(Christ,  was  the  great  object  of  the  Apostle's  opposition. 

He  had  hitherto  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  mat  all  his 
brethren  of  the  Apostohc  college  had  heartily  concurred 
in  checking  the  progress  of  self-righteousness.  But  a 
lamentable  instance  of  human  imbecility  soon  appeared. 
Peter,  after  having  \  taken  a  social  meal  with  some  Gentile 
converts,  afterwards  withdrew  from  their  company,  on  the 
arrival  of  certain  Jewish  zealots,  who  came  to  him  irom 
James :  and  thus,  for  fear  of  their  censure,  he  durst  not 
keep  company  with  men,  whose  tellowship  he  yet  in- 
wanlly  reverenced,  and  expected  to  enjoy  in  neaven.  An 
error  committed  by  a  respectable  character  is  infectious. 
Other  Jews  dissembled  in  a  similar  way  : — even  Barnabas 
was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  was  in  danger  of  being  forsaken  on  the 
•  Act*  xvi.  3.  t  Gal.  ii.  3.  J  Gal.  u.  12. 
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^thority  of  those,  who  had  hitherto  upheld  its  standard 
J:he  world.      Such  infirmities  of  the  wise  and  good 
)j  beyond  doubt,  to  whom   alone  we  are  obliged  for 
preservation  of  Christian  truth  in   the  earth.     The 
»used  the  spirit  of  Paul  on  the  occasion :  he  vin- 
jhe  truth  of  the  Grospel  by  an  open  and  manly 
t  Peter :  and  thus  a  seasonable  check  was  put  to 
growing  torrent  of  Pharisaism, — that  dark  but  deadly 
loe  of  the  Gospel, — which,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  ever 
ready  to  cloud  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  sap  the  founda- 
tion of  Christian  peace  and  life. 

St.  Paul  s  fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  but  just  mentioned 
in  Scripture.*  His  fifth  was  attended  with  more  memor- 
able events.  It  was  seen  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  that 
he  would  undergo  bitter  persecution  fi*om  the  ii^del  Jews ; 
and  the  guarded  kindness  with  which  he  was  received  by 
many,  even  of  the  believers  there,  formed  no  pleasing  in- 
ducement to  him  to  repeat  his  visits.  But  divine  charity 
prevailed  in  St.  Paul's  mind  over  all  objections,  difficulties, 
and  dangers:  he  rebuked  his  friends  at  Csesarea,  who 
dissuaded  him  from  prosecuting  his  journey,  by  professing 
his  readiness  ^^  not  only  to  be  bound,  but  also  to  die  at 
Jerusalem,  fbr  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  f  His  resig- 
nation silenced  them :  they  said,  ^^  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  On  his  arrival  he  went  to  James,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  elders,  recounted  the  work  of  Grod 
among  the  Gentiles.  They  glorified  the  Lord,  and  re- 
joiced sincerely  on  the  account :  but  at  the  same  time  they 
expressed  what  concern  it  gave  them,  to  find  how  jealous 
of  Paul  the  brethren  were,  having  heard  a  &lse  report  of 
his  teaching  all  the  Jews  to  forsake  the  Mosaic  observ- 
ances. Doubtless  he  had  not  done  this:  but,  he  had 
done  what  displeased  the  Jewish  zealots:  he  had  in- 
sisted on  the  exemption  of  Gentiles  fix)m  the  yoke ;  and 
men,  once  out  of  humour,  are  disposed  to  hearken  to 
malevolent  exaggerations.  In  this  exigency  the  advice  of 
James  was  at  the  same  time  prudent  and  charitable; 
namely,  tiiat  he  should  join  with  four  men,  who  were 
bound  by  a  Nazarite  vow,  in  the  customary  services  of 
the  temple,  till  a  sacrifice  should  be  offered  for  each  of 

♦  Acts  xviii.  22.  t  Acts  xxi.  10. 
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them.  With  this  Paul  concurred ;  and  thus  he  gave  the 
clearest  proof  that  he  was  ready  to  conform  both  to  Jew 
and  Gentile  in  things  indifferent,  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  men.  A  few  remarks,  suggested  by  these 
transactions,  shall  close  this  chapter. 

1.  We  see  here  that  really  there  was  no  difference  of 
o  I    ,       sentiment  between  Paul  and  James  in  relififious 

Paul  and  ,    .  •  •      .  i     ®     • 

James  agree  opmions,  Q&j  iTom  a  tcw  cxprcssiOHS  m  the  epis- 
in  sentiment.  ^^^  ^^  ^y^^  latter,*  somc  are  glad  to  insinuate. 

These  two  Apostles,  and  indeed  the  whole  college,  were  per- 
fectly agreed  m  their  views  of  the  nature  of  the  Grospel. 


2.  In  Peter  there  evidently  was,  in  one  instance,  a 
duplicity  of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Mosaic  rites, — 
in  JPaul  a  steady  uniformity.  He  lived  as  a  Jew  himself : 
vows,  synagogue-worship,  and  the  various  rites  of  the  law 
he  observed,  not  even  sacrifices  excepted,  on  occasion. 
He  could  not  indeed  look  on  them  now  in  any  other  light 
than  as  branches  of  a  human  establishment ;  since  the 
death  of  Christ  had  annulled  their  divine  authority.  The 
establishment  itself  he  knew  was  soon  to  cease  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  him  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  it  appeared  more  charitable,  to  submit  to  the  in- 
conveniences of  conformity,  than  to  irritate  the  whole 
body  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  circumstantials.  On  this 
ground  pious  men  in  all  ages  have  acted,  and  those,  who 
have  most  excelled  in  Christian  firuitfidness,  have  been 
most  remarkable  for  their  candour.  At  the  same  time  the 
inflexible  firmness  of  Paul  in  vindicating  the  doctrine  of 
justification,  by  allowing  on  no  account  the  circumcision 
of  Gentiles,  informs  us  where  he  laid  the  stress  for  sal- 
vation. This  imion  of  candour  and  firmness  in  the  same 
person,  acting  variously  in  opposite  circumstances,  has 
led  some  writers  to  accuse  him  of  inconsistency,  who  seem 
not  to  have  understood  the  principles  of  the  controversy. 
This  was  the  case  of  Jerome  of  old.  His  controversy  with 
Augustine  on  the  subject  is  yet  extant  in  the  epistle  of 
the  latter,  whose  statement  of  the  affair  I  think  perfectly 

*  James  ii.  latter  part. 
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just ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  views  in  which  the  conduct 
of  the  Apostle  has  now  been  exhibited. 

3.  We  see  here  how  infinitely  important  is  the  doctrine 
of  justification  I  What  excellent  finiits  it  had  brought 
forth  in  the  Jewish  Church,  now  consisting  of  many 
thousands,*  has  been  shown.  It  appears  how  naturally 
the  human  heart  departs  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  before 
it  is  aware.  The  penetrating  and  zealous  spirit  of  Paul 
was  employed  by  the  divine  goodness  to  uphold  still  the 
standard  of  truth.  Many,  no  doubt,  received  benefit  fi-om 
his  example ;  but  the  glory  of  this  Church  was  now  on 
the  decline. 

4.  The  evil  of  bigotry  is  no  less  evident;  and  how 
naturally  it  connects  itself  with  self-righteousness  is  also 
sufliciently  apparent  An  eager  stress  laid  on  any  rite,  or 
form,  or  external  work  whatever,  easily  thus  degenerates. 
Stedfastness  in  the  faith,  and  candour,  and  charity,  are, 
under  God,  our  preservatives  against  it. 

There  was  little  opportunity  of  trying  on  the  minds  of 
Christians,  the  effect  of  the  charitable  scheme  concerted 
between  the  two  apostles ;  because,  before  the  seven  days 
were  expired,  the  malice  of  the  infidel  Jews  broke  out 
against  Paul.  St.  Luke's  narrative  fit)m  the  twenty-first 
chapter  to  the  end  of  his  history,  is  spent  on  the  conse- 
quences of  this.  The  cheerfulness,  magnanimity,  charity, 
and  piety  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  the  convincing  force  of 
his  reasoning,  which  caused  Felix  to  tremble,  and  Agri^pa 
to  confess  himself  almost  a  Christian:  his  preservation 
from  Jewish  malice  by  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship :  the  perils  he  underwent  by  sea  and  in^bondi^from 
land,  till  ne  arrived  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  and  his  ®^  a?d.Iz**' 
labours  for  two  years  in  the  ministry  among 
them  who  visited  him  in  his  imprisonment :  these  things 
are  so  circumstantially,  and,  I  may  justly  add,  so  beauti- 
fidly  related  by  the  sacred  writer,  that  1  shall  refer  my 
reader  to  him  altogether,  especially  as  neither  the  history 
of  the  mother-church,  nor  of  any  other  particular  churches, 
is  connected  with  the  account. 

*  Acta  xxi.  20. 
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The  malice  of  the  Jews  having  failed  of  its  object  in 
Paul,  by  his  appeal  to  Caesar,  would  gladly  have  gratified 
itself  on  James.  But  he,  though  no  Roman  citizen,  was 
shielded  a  little  longer  by  the  lenity  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.* His  long  residence  at  Jerusalein,  where  he 
was  stationary  for  the  most  part,  had  given  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  a  blameless  life,  to  abate  the  prejudice  of  his 
unbelieving  coimtrymen,  and  to  extort  the  tribute  of 
praise  fiom  the  populace  in  general.  About 
the  year  of  our  Lord  sixty,  he  wrote  his  Catholic 
epistle.  It  is  addressed  to  Jews  in  general ;  sometimes 
he  speaks  to  Christians,  sometimes  to  infidels,  like  a 
person  well  known,  and  of  considerable  influence  among 
both.  The  covetousness,  inhumanity,  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  nation  are  described  in  strong  colours  ;  and 
he  writes  like  one  who  foresees  the  speedy  desolation 
which  was  to  overtake  them.  By  the  practical  turn  of  his 
doctrine,  by  his  descanting  on  the  vices  of  the  tongue,t 
of  partiality  to  the  rich,  and  of  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  poor  in  Christian  assemblies,;]:  and  by  his  direction 
gainst  vain  swearing,^  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  the 
Church  had  considerably  declined  from  its  original  purity 
and  simplicity ;  and  that  the  crafts  of  Satan,  aided  ever  by 
human  depravity,  were  wearing  out  a])ace  the  precious 
fruits  of  that  effbsion  of  the  Spirit,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed. Such  is  the  common  course  of  things  in  all 
similar  cases,  within  the  like  period  of  about  thirty  years. 
The  Lord  had  not  however  forsaken  his  Church  ;  though 
its  members  were  in  a  persecuted  state,  and  were  brougnt 
before  Jewish  magistrates,  |  and  vexed,  so  far  as  the  r 
of  this  infatuated  nation  had  power  to  exert  itself, 
particularly  exhorts  them  to  patience  under  their  trials, 
and  a  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  this  Church  was 
favoured  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Paul  .IT 

*  The  first  persecution  of  the  Christiana  began  about  a.  d.  64,  the  11th 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero.    See  chap.  XV. 

t  Chap.  iii.        |  Chap.  li.  1—9.        §  Chap.  v.  12.        ||  Chap.  ii.  6. 

IT  St.  Peter,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Jews,  reminds  them  of  St.  Paurs 
letter  to  them  ;  which  probably,  could  have  been  no  other  than  this 
epbtle. 
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As  apostacy,  partly  through  the  fashionable  and  na* 
tural  evil  of  sel^righteousness,  and  partly  through  the 
cruelty  of  persecution,  was  the  great  mischief  to  be  feared 
among  them,  he  directs  them  particularly  to  maintain  the 
Christian  faith.  St.  Paul,  in  this  Epistle,  largely  and 
distinctly  shows  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  Mosaic 
types  in  Jesus.  His  priesthood,  sacrifice,  and  intercession, 
are  amply  described.  The  privileges  and  benefits  of  his 
salvation  are  distinctly  stated.  He  exhorts  them  to  con- 
stancy in  the  simple  faith  of  Christ.  He  urges  them  to 
persevere  in  supporting  their  Christian  assemblies,  from 
which  some  *  had  declined,  probably  through  fear  of  per- 
secution. He  reminds  them  of  the  severities  they  iiad 
patiently  undererone  after  their  first  illumination,  of  the 
impassion  which  his  sufferings  had  excited  among  them, 
and  of  the  cheerfiilness  with  which  they  had  sustained 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  from  the  confidence  they 
^'  had  of  having  in  heaven  a  better  and  enduring  sub- 
stance." The  whole  turn  of  his  exhortation  shows,  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  grievous  molestation  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Epistle.  And  yet  from  their  dulness  in 
divine  things,  which  he  so  warmly  censures,t  it  is  cer- 
tain their  spiritual  taste  had  declined.  The  persecution 
of  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  probably  excited  a  general 
hostility  against  the  Church.  That  it  did  not  proceed  to 
blood,;]:  seems  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  government.  The  Apostle  is  particularly 
earnest  in  exhorting  them  to  remember  and  hoid  fast  the 
grace  of  the  Gospel,  which  their  first  ministers  had  taught 
them,  and  to  consider  that  Jesus  Christ  was  their  great 
object,  and  that  a  return  to  Jewish  dependences  would 
ruin  their  souls.  On  the  whole,  we  have  here  the  most 
glorious  views  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  most  distinct  infor- 
mation of  the  nature  of  a  true  adherence  to  it ;  though 
I  see  no  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  Epistle  for  concluding, 
that  he  forbad  them  that  same  occasional  and  prudential 
compliance  with  Judaism  in  external  observances,  which 
all  the  Apostles  practised.  It  was  the  departure  of  the 
HEART  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  against  which  he  warned 
them.     He  dwells  not  largely  on  particular  duties.     He 

*  Heb.  X.  26.  t  lb.  v.  12.  J  lb.  xii.  4. 
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had  not  lived  much  among  them ;  and  special  details  of 

Sractical  matters  came  better  from  the  pastoral  pen  of 
ames. 
Thus  earnestly  did  these  two  Apostles  instruct  and  warn 
a  declining  church.     But  grace  has  its  seasons  I     God  will 
not  always  strive  with  man ;  yet  the  use  of  the  Epistles 
will  remain,  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 


CHAP.  n. 

JUDEA  AND  GALILEE. 


The  Holy  Land  was  divided  into  three  provinces,  Judea, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria.  This  last  was  in  a  situation 
so  peculiar,  as  to  deserve  to  be  considered  distinctly. 
And  of  the  Churches  of  the  two  former  I  have  not  much 
more  to  say,  than  that  their  state,  by  fair  analogy,  may 
be  estimated  from  that  of  the  mother-church.  Indeed  a 
strong  foundation  had  been  laid  for  their  conversion  by 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  that  of  our  Lord 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  The  angel  Gabriel  had  foretold 
of  the  son  of  Zacharias,  ^^  that  manv  of  the  children  of 
Israel  he  should  turn  to  the  Lord  their  God."  *  Repent- 
ance was  his  theme,  and  by  this  he  prepared  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  Jesus  himself  condescended  in  his  subordinate 
capacity  of  prophet  and  teacher  to  pursue  the  same 
method,  though  no  regular  churches  were  yet  formed. 
He  promised  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be 
vouchsafed  to  his  disciples ;  and  we  have  several  intima- 
tions,! that  a  greater  degree  of  success,  of  purity,  of  know- 
ledge, and  of  glory,  should  attend  his  religion  after  he  should 
leave  this  world,  than  during  his  personal  ministry .j; 

Judea  and  Galilee  being  thus  prepared  for  the  Gospel, 
the  blessed  tidings  began  to  be  spread  through  them,  and 
to  be  attended  with  rapid  success,  soon  after  the  first  per- 
secution which  arose  concerning  Stephen.     Those,  who 

*  Luke  i.  16.  t  John  xiv.  and  xvi. 

X  Let  this  account,  once  for  all,  for  the  much  greater  use  which  I  make 
of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Epistles,  than  of  the  four  Gospels.  These  last 
are  indeed  inestimable  ;  but  their  uses  are  of  another  kinc^  and  fall  not  so 
much  within  the  plan  of  this  Work. 
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had  felt  the  flame  of  Divine  Love  in  Jerusalem,  being 
obliged  to  flee,  preached  through  these  regions,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  many  thousands  were  converted.  The 
mother-church,  no  doubt,  was  the  most  numerous,  but 
various  churches  in  the  country  must  have  contributed  to 
make  up  the  sum.  The  small  size  of  Palestine  may  tempt 
some  to  wonder,  bow,  if  many  thousands  became  Chris- 
tians, the  main  body  of  the  nation  could  yet  remain  in  in- 
fidelity. The  amazing  populousness  and  fertility  of  the 
country  accounts  for  this*  The  number  of  populous  towns, 
in  Galilee  particularly,  is  astonishing,  as  appears  from 
Josephus's  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war.  The  single  town 
of  Gadara,  near  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  by  no  means  a  town 
of  the  first  magnitude,  maintained  two  thousand  swine.* 
If  then  the  importance  of  regions  be  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  rather  than  by  the  extent  of  ground, 
this  smaU  country  might  vie  perhaps  with  modem  Bussia. 

Of  these  Churches  the  first  instruments  were  not  the 
Apostles  themselves,  though  they  doubtless  visited  them 
areerwardsy  and  confirmed  them.  James  the  son  of  Ze- 
bedee  would  not  confine  his  labours  to  Jerusalem,  till  the 
time  of  his  martyrdom,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
twelve,  if  perhaps  we  except  James  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
who  was  the  first  standing  Pastor  of  Jerusalem. 

These  Churches,  most  probably,  followed  the  example 
of  the  parent-church,  both  in  its  first  love  and  comfort- 
able process,  and  also  in  its  unhappy  declension.  Peters 
activity  m  establishing  them  was  very  conspicuous.  "  The 
Lord  wrought  eflectually  **  in  him  atways  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews.f  He  passed  j;hrough  all  quarters,  and 
visited  the  places  most  remote  from  the  capital,  such  as 
I^dda,  Saron,  and  Joppa.;]:  In  all  these  places  the  Spirit 
of  God  accompanied  his  work.  It  was  in  this  last  city  that 
the  Lord  by  him  raised  Tabitha  firom  the  dead.  I  should 
scarcely  have  mentioned  this  miracle,  in  a  work  which 
professes  all  along  to  record  the  ordinary,  not  the  extra- 
ordinary operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  not  this 
woman  distinguished  by  ^^  her  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  she  did."  All  the  widows  stood  by  Peter 
weeping,  and  showing  the  ^^  coats   and  garments  which 

•  Mark  v.  13.  t  Gal.  ii.  8.  J  Acts  ix.  32  to  the  e^^d. 
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she  had  made,  while  she  was  with  them."  Thus  had  this 
woman*8  faith  evidenced  itself  by  good  works ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  piety  and  of  prayer  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
that  of  industrious  beneficence.  Hail,  Tabithal  thou 
hast  the  highest  glory,  and  of  the  most  solid  kind,  which  is 
attainable  on  earth  I  But  the  reader  sees  how  simple  and 
low  Christian  exploits  must  appear  in  the  eyes  of  worldly 
men.  They  are  not  like  the  swelling  deeds  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,  which  have  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  mono- 
polized the  historic  page.  But  the  persons  who  are  influ- 
enced by  the  Spirit  ^of  Christ,  like  Tabitha,  will  yet  know 
with  whom  they  would  wish  to  be  numbered.  The  female 
sex,  almost  excluded  from  civil  history,  will  appear  per- 
haps more  conspicuous  in  ecclesiastical.  Less  immersed 
in  secular  concerns,  and  less  haughty  and  independent  in 
spirit,  they  seem,  in  all  ages,  to  have  had  their  fiill  propor- 
tion, or  more  than  the  other  sex,  of  the  grace  of  the  GospeK 


CHAP.  III. 

SAMARIA. 

This  country  lay  in  the  midst,  between  Judea  and  Ga- 
lilee, though  distinguished  from  them  both  in  its  polity 
and  religion.  The  inhabitants  possessed  a  large  part  of 
the  district  which  had  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes,  whom 
the  kings  of  Assyria  had  carried  into  captivity.  These 
conquerors  had  filled  their  vacant  place  with  various  co- 
lonists,* who  mixed  the  worship  of  Jehovah  with  their 
idols,  vainly  boasted  of  their  relation  to  Jacob,t  professed 
to  regard  the  law  of  Moses,  and  despised  or  at  least  de- 
preciated the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  Our  Saviour 
clearly  decides  the  contest,  which  for  ages  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  them  and  the  Jews,  in  favour  of  the 
latter.t  But  though  the  Samaritan  was  an  idolator  in  his 
very  foundation,  yet  in  moral  practice  he  appears  not  worse 
than  the  Jew.  Both,  indeed,  were  at  this  time  extremely 
corrupt,  and  gloried  in  cherishing  an  enmity,  which  for- 
bad them  the  exercise  of  common  humanity  to  one  another. 

*  2  King*  xviL  24.  t  John  iv.  12.  J  John  iv.  22. 
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The  Divine  Saviour  pitied  this  people.  He  visited 
them  himself,*  and  some  sinners  were  thereby  converted. 
He  made  a  second  attempt  ;t  but  the  bigotry  of  the  vil- 
lage to  which  he  approached,  prevented  them  from  re- 
ceiving him  there,  a  circumstance  which  excited  the  fiery 
zeal  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  gave  occasion  to 
our  Lord  to  say,  ^^  The  son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."     He  meekly  bore  the  re- 

Eulse,  and  went  to  another  village.     But  the  efiusions  of 
is   kindness    toward  this   unhappy  people  were  now  to 
appear  in  abundance. 

Among  the  seven  deacons,  the  next  person  to  Stephen, 
in  zeal  and  activity,  was  Philip.  Driven  from  Jerusalem 
hy  the  persecution,  he  was  directed  to  go  to  the  city  of 
l^maria,  perhaps  to  the  same  city  called  Sychar,  wnere 
our  Lord  had  conversed  with  the  woman  over  Jacob  s  weU. 
There  he  preached  Christ,  and  the  gospel  entered  the 
hearts  of  many,  so  that  "  there  was  great  joy  in  that  city."  { 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  a  very  ignorant  sim- 
ple people ;  but  now  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  poured 
upon  them,  none  received  the  Gospel  with  more  cordial 
satisfaction.  One  effect  immediately  appeared,  which 
indeed  never  fails  to  attend  the  hearty  reception  of  the 
Gospel.  Superstition  and  diabolical  delusions  vanished. 
A  person,  named  Simon,  had  deceived  this  people  with 
sorceries  ;  I  dare  not  say  with  pretended  sorceries.  We 
shall  see  sufficient  proof,  before  we  have  done  with  the 
apostolical  history,  tnat  sorcery  was  a  real  thing.  For  a 
long  time  they  had  been  infatuated  ;  but  Philip  s  doctrine 
expelled  their  regard  for  these  things,  and  numbers  of  both 
sexes  were  baptized.  Simon  himself,  though  a  stranger  to 
the  nature  and  power  of  Christ's  religion,  was  yet  con- 
vinced, that  Christianity  in  general  was  true;  and  this 
seems  the  just  idea  of  a  mere  historical  believer. 

The  Apostles  hearing  of  the  happy  reception  of  the 
Grospel  at  Samaria,  sent  down  Peter  and  John,  who 
prayed  on  the  behalf  of  the  people,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  imparted  through  the  imposition  of  hands.  The 
Spirit  was  communicated,  not  only  in  extraordinarv  gifts, 
but  also  in  an  efiusion  of  the  same  holy  graces,  which  had 

*  John  IT.  t  Luke  ix.  62,  %  Acts  viii.  8. 
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appeared  in  Judea.  The  former  were  those  which  only 
attracted  the  attention  of  Simon.  His  avaricious  heart 
immediately  conceiving  the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  to  be 
acquired  were  he  only  once  possessed  of  this  superna- 
tural power,  he  offered  the  Apostles  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  communication  of  the  secret.  Peter,  who  saw  dis- 
tinctly both  his  covetousness  and  his  ignorance,  rebuked 
him  in  the  severest  manner,  assured  him  that  his  heart 
was  wrong  altogether,  and  his  state  accursed,  notwithstand- 
ing his  baptism  and  profession  of  Christianity.  At  the 
same  time  he  exhorted  him  to  repent,  and  to  seek  the  divine 
forgiveness.  Here  we  see  how  singularly  remote  the  religion 
of  J  esus  is  from  all  worldly  plans  and  schemes,  and  what 
an  awfiil  difference  there  ever  is  between  a  real  and  a  nominal 
Christian.  The  conscience  of  Simon  felt  the  reproof:  he 
begged  the  Apostle's  pr^ers  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  prayed  for  himself,  r eter  and  John  preached  through 
msmy  oamaritan  villages,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Samaritans,  a  sort  of  half  Jews, — ^for  they  were  all 
circumcised, — ^being  favoured  with  the  same  spintual  bles- 
sings as  the  rest,  the  minds  of  Christians  were  prepared  to 
expect  a  similar  extension  of  heavenly  grace  to  uncircum- 
cised  idolaters.  And  among  the  wonders  of  divine  love 
which  we  have  reviewed,  these  are  pleasing  circumstances, 
that  Jews  and  Samaritans,  who,  for  ages,  had  disagreed  in 
rites,  should  now  be  united  in  Jesus ;  and  while  each  felt 
the  same  obligations  to  grace,  should  have  learned  mutual 
charity  for  the  first  time. 


CHAP.  IV. 

ETHIOPIA.* 


It  is  instructive  to  observe,  by  what  gentle  degrees  the 
goodness  of  God  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  general 
diffiision  of  his  grace  in  the  world.     The  first  Christians, 

*  The  Ethiopia  to  which  this  chapter  is  confined,  seems  to  be  that  part 
of  the  country,  whose  metropolis  is  called  Meroe,  situated  in  a  large  island 
encompassed  by  the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Astapus  and  Astoborra :  For  in 
these  parts  (as  the  elder  Pliny  informs  us)  Queens  had  a  long  time  governed, 
under  the  title  of  Candace. — See  Cave's  Life  of  Philip. 
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even  the  Apostles  themselves,  were  by  no  means  disposed 
to  think  with  any  particular  compassion  of  Gentiles,  and 
would  scarcely  have   thought   of   spreading  the  Gospel 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  nation,  had  not  the  per- 
secution driven  many  out  of  Jerusalem.     The  teachers 
themselves  needed  to  be  taught  of  God  in  this  part  of 
their  office.     So  helpless  is  man  in  divine  things,   even 
after  he  has  been  favoured  with  some  spiritual  light,  that 
only   by  fresh   communications,   can   he   be   induced    to 
make   any    additional    improvement.      After   Philip  had 
'finished  his  work  at  Samaria,  he  was  by  an  extraiordinary 
commission,     ordered   to   travel   southward    toward    the 
desert     He  soon  discovered  the  reason  :  he  fell  in  with 
an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  a  minister  of  Gandace,   Queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  had  been  worshipping  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  returning  home  in  his  chariot     Men,  who  feel 
the  worth  of  their  souls,    will  not  be  unemployed  when 
alone.     Their  concern  for  their  best  interests  will  operate 
most   powerfully,   when   they  are  most  disengaged  from 
business.      The  man  was  reading  the  prophet  Esaias,  and 
the  adorable  providence  of  God  had  directed  him  at  that 
particular  time  to  the  fifty-third  chapter,  which  gives  so 
clear  a  description  of  Christ  crucified.      Philip  asked  him^ 
if  he  understood  what  he  was  reading.      The  man  confess^ 
ing  his  ignorance,    desired  Philip  to  come  and  sit  with 
him.     The  evangelist  took  the  opportunity  of  expounding 
to  him  the  Gospel,  fi*om  the  passage  he  was  then  reading, 
which  at  once  lays    open   the  guilty  and  the  miserable 
condition  of  manland,  their  recovery  only  by  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  nature,    end,  and  efficacy  of  his  death 
and  resurrection,   and  the  doctrine  of  justification  before 
God  by  the  knowledge  of  the   same  Jesus  and  by  his 
merits.     The  Ethiopian's  mind  had  been  prepared  for  the 
doctrine  :  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  attend  Jewish  in- 
structions, the  best  then  to  be  had  in  the  world,  except 
the  Christian,   which  he  now    heard  for  the  first  time  ; 
nor  had  the  scandalous  wickedness  of  the  Jewish  nation 
hindered   him   firom  attending    that    worship,   which   he 
believed  to  be  of  divine  origin.     The  ignorance  of  his  own 
country  suited  not  even  the  weakest  and  most  glimmering 
light  of  a  serious  mind.     His  case  is  an  encouragement 
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for  men,  however  ignorant  and  mistaken  at  present,  to 
seek  earnestly  to  God,  for  he  will  take  care  that  they 
shall  FIND.  The  man  felt  himself  guilty  and  wicked,  and 
the  views  of  the  prophetical  chapter  before  us,  laid  open 
by  the  preacher,  discovered  to  him  the  remedy,  which  it 
pleased  God  so  powerfully  to  apply  to  his  heart,  that  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  a  certain  water,  he  desired  to  be 
baptized,  rhilip  assured  him  that  there  was  no  impe- 
diment, if  he  was  sincere  in  the  taxth  of  Christ  On 
which  he  professed  his  belief  that  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  Philip  had  preached  to  him,  was  indeed  the  Son 
of  God  prophesied  of  by  Isaiah,  and  that  he  answered 
the  character  of  Saviour  there  given  to  him.  Philip  then 
baptized  the  Ethiopian,  who,  though  his  instructor  was, 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  immediately  taken  from  him, 
went  on  his  way  into  his  own  country  rejoicing.*  Doubt- 
less this  joy  had  a  solid  and  powerful  cause  :  and  if  this 
case  be  compared  with  that  of  the  three  thousand  first  con- 
verts, and  both  of  them  with  the  doctrine  of  the  fifty- third 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  conversion  will  appear  to  be  a  spiritual, 
internal  work,  humbling  men  for  sin,  and  comforting  them 
with  forgiveness  by  Christ.  The  nominal  profession,  with 
which  great  numbers  of  persons  content  themselves,  may 
seem  to  fit  them  for  Uttle  else,  than  to  disgrace  Christi- 
anity by  their  practice. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  Ethiopian,  thus  powerfiilly  ^^' 
lightened  and  rejoicing  in  God,  could  be  silent  when  he 
returned  home.  His  influence  and  character  would  at 
least  secure  to  him  a  respectful  attention  from  some  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  thus,  the  Gospel,  most  probably,  was 
first  planted  in  Ethiopia.  But  we  have  no  more  scripture- 
light  on  the  subject. 


CHAP.  V. 

CAISAREA. 


The  great  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  some  of  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  Holy  Land  or  its  neighbourhood, 
afforded  a  providential  opportunity  for  the  gradual  illu- 

*  Acts  vUL  26— 30. 
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mination  of  the  latter,  for  the  abatement  of  Jewish  bigotry, 
tor  the  demonstration  of  Divine  Grace  in  the  salvation  of 
all  sorts  of  men,  and  for  the  union  of  Christian  hearts. 
Thus  we  find  that  a  Church  was  planted  at  Tyre,  another 
at  Ftolemais,*  places  which  must  have  abounded  with 
Gentiles.  But  Caesarea  affords  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  observation  just  now  made.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Boman  Governor,  and  was  so  situated  in 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Judea,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  which  region  it  ought  to  be  assigned.  And  the 
final  determination  of  this  question  in  favour  of  the 
S3nians  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  as  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war,  which  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  This  circumstance  shows  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  city,  and  the  strong  interest  which  both  par- 
ties had  in  it. 

Philip,  after  a  laborious  journey  firom  Azotus,  preach- 
ing in  all  the  cities  through  which  he  passed,  settled 
at  length  in  Caesarea.  Here  he  was  stationary  for  many 
year8.t  We  find  him,  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  pe- 
riod of  about  thirty  years,  which  takes  in  the  history  of 
the  Acts,  still  fixed  in  the  same  place,  with  four  virgin 
daughters,  where  he  entertained  St.  Paul  in  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem.  I  can  no  more  conceive  Philip  to  have 
been  idle  and  unfiruitful  all  this  time,  than  James  to  have 
been  so  at  Jerusalem.  A  Church,  mixed  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  would  naturally  be  formed  under  so  zealous  a 
pastor,  whose  observation  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  case 
of  the  Eunuch,  must  have  opened  his  mind  to  an  affec- 
tionate reception  of  Gentile  converts. 

Indeed  the  abuse,  which  the  maUgnant  pride  of  the 
Jews  had  made  of  the  Mosaic  prohibition  of  intercourse 
with  Gentiles,  was  a  great  bar  to  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel.  They  refused  to  keep  company  with  foreigners 
and  seem  to  have  looked  on  them  as  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Apostles  themselves  were,  as  yet,  under  the 
power  of  similar  bigotry,  till  a  vision  from  heaven  in- 
structed Peter,  as  he  was  praying  on  the  house-top  at 
Joppa,  that  he  ought  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  un- 
clean.}     By  this  h^  was  prepared  for  the  work  which  the 

*  Act6  xxi.  7.        t  Acts  viii.  40,  all  compared  with  xxi.  8*        |  Acta  x. 
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Lord  was  immediately  assigning  him.  The  Holy  Spirit 
suggested  to  hun,  that  three  men  were  at  that  time  inquir- 
ing for  him,  and  directed  him  to  go  with  them  ;  "  for  I 

Comeiina  ^*^^  ^^^^  them,"  *  Pctcr  was  soon  informed  by 
sends  for  the  men,  that  they  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
^^'*'*  Caesareat  by  C!omelius,  a  Roman  centurion  there, 
a  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  Grod  with  all  Us 
family,  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God 
alway  ;  who  had  been  warned  from  Grod  by  a  holy  angel 
to  send  for  him. — ^Peter  lodged  the  three  men  that  night ; 
two  of  them  were  household  servants,  and  the  third — 
rare  character  ! — a  devout  soldier,  who  waited  on  the 
centurion  continually. 

On  the  next  day  Peter  went  with  them,  but  had  the 

Srecaution  to  take  with  him  six  Jewish  Christians  from 
oppa  as  witnesses  of  his  proceedings.  The  following 
day  they  entered  Caesarea,  and  came  into  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  who  had  called  together  his  kinsmen  and  near 
friends,  with  that  charity  for  their  souls,  which  fails  not 
to  influence  the  minds  of  those,  who  have  real  charity  for 
their  own.  On  the  entrance  of  Peter  he  falls  down  and 
worships.  Peter  corrects  his  mistaken  devotion.  Cor- 
nelius mforros  him,  that  having .  been  particularly  engaged 
in  fasting  and  prayer,  he  was  assured  by  an  angel  that 
his  prayers  and  alms  were  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  he 
had  obeyed  the  divine  direction  in  sending  for  him.  Peter 
now  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  company,  frankly  own- 
ing, that  he  was  at  length  fiiUy  convinced,  that  God  was 
no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  tnat  he  equally  regarded  Jew 
and  Gentile,  whoever  the  person  was  that  "  feared  God, 
and  wrought  righteousness.      On  this  broad  basis  of  en- 

*  The  proper  personality  and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  un- 
limited subjection  due  to  him  from  Christian  Pastors,  and,  of  course,  from 
all  Christians,  are  solidly  deducible  from  this  and  various  similar  passages 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

t  Much  has  been  written  concerning  two  sorts  of  Pro8elyt«s  to  the 
Jewi^  religion,  circumcised  ones,  ^nd  incomplete  ones,  called  Proselytes 
of  the  Gate.  Two  learned  critics.  Dr.  Lardner  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  seem 
to  have  shown,  however,  that  the  latter  had  no  existence.  Cornelius  was 
a  Gentile  altogether,  and  was  treated  as  such  by  the  Jews,  though  ^m  his 
pious  attention  to  the  Jewish  religion  he  most  nave  been  at  least  a  Prose- 
lyte of  the  second  sort,  if  any  ever  were  so.  In  that  case  it  seems  difficult 
to  conceive,  why  any  Jew  should  have  made  such  a  difficulty  of  conversing 
with  persons  of  this  description. 
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eouragement,  he  was  enabled  to  preach  to  them  the  good 
news  of  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  history 
they  knew,  though  they  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
his  doctrine.  He  directed  them  now  to  receive  that  doc- 
trine cordially  for  their  peace  with  God.  The  perfect 
holiness  an^  the  supernatural  works  of  Jesus,  he  observed, 
demonstrated  him  to  be  no  impostor,  but  sent  of  God 
unquestionably :  that  he  himself  and  the  other  Apostles 
were*  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  had  received 
a  commission  from  him  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  to 
urge  men's  acceptance  of  him  here,  if  ever  they  expected 
to  be  welcomed  by  him,  when  he  should  judge  the  quick 
and  dead  at  his  second  coming :  and  that  all  the  prophets 
had  testified,  that  whoever  placed  his  confidence  for  sal- 
vation in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  should  receive  remis-* 
sion  of  sins. 

Where  God  himself  powerfully  operates  on  the  mind, 
few  words  suffice.  The  whole  company  were  converted 
to  God.  The  Holy  Ghost,  both  in  an  extraordinary  and 
in  an  ordinary  way,  sealed  the  Apostle  s  sermon.  The 
Jewish  brethren  were  astonished  to  iind  Gentiles  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Jews.  Peter,  after  (Observing  how 
unreasonable  it  would  be  to  deny  baptism  to  persons  who 
had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  no  less  than  themselves, 
baptized  the  whole  company  ;  and  at  their  desire  spent  a 
few  days  with  them,  to  instruct  them  farther  in  Christian 
principles ;  and  then  left  them  to  the  care  of  Philip,  whose 
character  at  Csesarea  would  probably  fix)m  this  time  in- 
crease in  public  esteem. 

A  remark  or  two  on  this  important  transaction  will  be 
proper. 

1.  The  grace  of  Grod  acts  very  variously  in  converting 
sinners.  There  are  considerable  shades  of  diflerence  in 
the  cases  of  Saul,  of  the  Eunuch,  and  of  Cornelius.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  found  the  first  a  determined 
enemy,  the  second  an  ignorant  inquirer,  the  third  a  person 
already  prepared  by  spiritual  grace,  though  with  no  more 
than  the  Old  Testament-light.  But  to  2l  these  difierent 
cases,  the  doctrine  itself  is  the  same :  and  the  work  of 
Grod  in  humbling  man  for  his  sins,  and  leading  him  to 
XlJhrist  alone  for  justification,  is  the  same  also. 
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2.  How  necessary  is  it,  that  the  way  of  peace  by  Jesus 
Christ  only  be  distinctly  explained  and  understood! 
Gomeliusy  with  an  enlightened  mind  and  a  tender  con- 
science, would  never  have  found  peace  of  conscience, 
unless  he  had  understood  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  by 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Imperfection  still  attending 
his  best  actions,  he  must  have  remained  miserable  in  his 
spirit.  The  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  accompanied  by  the 
lioly  Spirit,  brought  him  at  once  to  a  peace  before 
unknown.  How  careful  should  we  be  to  understand  this 
doctrine  aright !  how  zealous,  in  proportion  to  our  ability, 
to  transmit  the  precious  jewel  to  posterity  I 

3.  How  narrow  are  the  hearts  of  men  I  how  circum- 
scribed the  charity  even  of  the  best !  With  diflSculty 
even  Christian  Jews  are  brought  to  admit  as  brethren  the 
Gentile  converts.  Self-righteousness  is  natural  to  man- 
kind. That  God  shauld  receive  as  his  children  idolatrous 
Gentiles,  as  well  as  religious  Jews,  provokes  the  pride  of 
narrow-minded  selfish  men,  who  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven. 


CHAP.  VI. 

ANTIOCH  AND  SOME  OTHER  ASIATIC  CHURCHE& 

We  have  not  yet  seen  all  the  good  effects  which  Pro- 
vidence brought  out  of  Stephens  persecution.  Though 
the  Apostles  thought  it  their  duty  to  continue  to  water 
the  flocks  of  Judea  and  Gralilee,  and  to  look  on  Jerusalem 
as  a  sort  of  central  metropolis  to  them  all,  they  encouraged 
the  inferior  pastors,  who  fled  from  the  rage  of  persecution, 
to  disseminate  the  Gt>spel  in  Gentile  regions.  Damascus, 
we  have  seen,  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  dispensation, 
and  so  did  Tarsus.  Some  travelled  as  far  as  Fhenice, 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  still  preaching  only  to  Jews.  At 
length  certain  Cypriot  and  Cjrrenian  Jews  ventured  to 
break  through  the  pale  of  distinction :  and  at  Antioch, 
the  metropolis  of  Syria,  they  preached  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  Greek  language  here  prevailed, 
and,  on  this  account,  the  inhabitants  were  called  Grecians,* 

*  Acts  xi.  20. 
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being  the  descendants  of  a  Macedonian  colony,  planted 
there  by  the  successor  of  Alexander  the  Great.  And  now 
the  Lord,  willing  to  overcome  effectually  the  reluctance 
of  self-righteous  bigotry,  attended  their  ministry  with 
remarkable  success.  The  idolaters  felt  the  renovating 
power  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  great  numbers  turned  to  the 
Lord.  The  mother-church  hearing:  of  this,  sent  Barnabas, 
whose  piety  and  charity  wei«  i^nowned,  to  carry  on  and 
propagate  a  work,  which  required  more  labourers.  His 
benevolent  heart  was  feasted  with  the  prospect ;  and  the 
reality  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  Christ  thus  exemplified 
in  persons,  who  had  hitherto  been  involved  in  pagan 
darkness,  was  evidenced  in  a  manner  which,  till  then, 
had  never  been  known.  Finding  many  converts,  he 
exhorted  them  to  perseverance;  and  the  addition  of 
believers  was  still  so  large,  that  he  began  to  look  out  for 
a  coadjutor.  He  sought  for  Saul,  who  was  then  labouring 
at  Tarsus  perhaps  with  no  sreat  success :  we  are  told  of 
none  at  leJ^t ;  <<  for  a  prophet  is  not  honoured  in  his  own 
country ;"  and  he  brought  him  to  Antioch.  This  popu- 
lous city  employed  them  a  whole  year.  Here  Ghnstian 
societies  were  regularly  formed,  consisting,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  Gentiles.  And  here  the  followers 
of  Christ  were  first  called  Christians.  It  is  not  ^'^''^' 
probable,  that  they  would  give  themselves  that  name. 
The  terms  brethren,  elect,  faithful,  saints,  were 
the  names  which  they  would  rather  approve.  The  name 
of  Christian  seems  to  have  been  ffiven  by  their  adver- 
saries.  It  is  now  a  term  of  honour:  at  that  time  a  more 
opprobrious  one  could  scarcely  be  thought  of  by  the 
learned  and  the  polite.  Were  a  man  allowed  to  possess 
many  good  qualities ;  '^  but  he  is  a  Christian,"  would 
have  been  deemed  more  than  a  counterbalance  to  them 
all.  And  other  terms  invented  by  the  malevolence  of 
unregenerate  men,  in  different  ages,  to  stigmatize  the  same 
sort  of  persons,  have  produced,  by  the  bare  sound,  similar 
effects  on  prejudiced  minds. 

The  faith  of  the  Antiochians  was  signally  operative. 
Warmed  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  heavenly  treasures,  they  cheerfidly  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea,  distressed 
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by  a  famine.  A  large  extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
any  place,  natm*ally  calls  together  a  large  number  of 
pastors.  It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  labom*  among  the  faithful, 
encircled  with  sincere  friends.  It  is  not  every  real  saint, 
who  has  the  fortitude  and  charity  to  quit  so  agreeable 
a  scene,  for  the  sake  of  breaking  up  fresh  ground.  How 
much  longer  these  teachers  would  have  remained  at 
Antioch,  if  left  to  themselves,  we  know  not.  But  the 
Holy  Ghost  now  selected  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  other 
labours.  They  obeyed  the  call ;  and  Seleucia  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  their  first  destination.  At  this  port 
they  found  a  convenient  passage  to  the  fertile  and  volup- 
tuous island  of  Cyprus.  Methinks  the  evil  spirits,  who 
there  supported  the  religious  rites  and*  the  sensual  prac- 
tices of  the  devotees  of  Venus,  began  to  tremble  for  this 
capital  scene  of  their  dominions. 

From  Salamis,  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  to  Paphos 
the  western,  they  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 
In  this  last  place  they  found  Elymas,  a  Jewish  sorcerer 
and  false  prophet,  in  company  with  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  island,  a  man  of  sense  and  can- 
dour, who  sent  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  desired  to 
hear  the  word  of  God.  The  sorcerer  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  good  effects  of  their  labours ;  till  Paul  full 
of  holy  indignation  at  his  diabolical  malice,  was  enabled 
miraculously  to  strike  him  blind  for  a  season.  Sergius 
was  astonished,  we  are  told,  "  at  the  doctrine  **  of  the 
Lord,*  and  commenced  a  Christian  Ufe  from  that  hour. 

The  two  Apostles  sailed  now  to  the  adjoining  continent, 
and  arrived  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  And  here  John 
Mark,  who  had  thus  far  attended  them  as  minister,  left 
them  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  It  was,  perhaps,  more 
agreeable  to  him  to  profess  and  practice  Christianity  at 
home  with  his  mother  and  friends,  than  to  expose  himself 
to  heathens.  Even  then,  traces  of  the  love  of  the  world 
were  to  be  seen  among  Christians.! 

*  Acts  xiii.  12.  The  expression  is  remarkable,  bat  has  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety. A  mere  historical  believer  would  have  been  astonished  at  the 
miracle  merely.  Sergius,  a  true  convert,  who  entered  into  the  hol^r  nature 
of  the  Gospel  by  a  spiritual  perception,  is  astonished  "  at  the  doctrine/' 

t  Perhaps  we  are  not  sumciently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  form  a  fair  judgment  how  far  the  conduct  of  John  Mark  is  to 
be  justified. 
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Fisidia,  lying  to  the  North  of  Pamphylia,  was  the  next 
scene.  Here  was  another  Antioch ;  and  the  Apostles  on 
the  Sabbath-day  attended  the  Jewish  synagogue.  After 
the  usual  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  rulers 

fave  them  a  friendly  invitation  to  exhort  the  people,  which 
^aul  embraced  with  his  usual  zeal.  His  sermon  is  much 
of  the  same  strain  with  those  of  Peter,  and  of  Stephen, 
tending  to  beget  in  the  hearers  a  conviction  of  sinfulness, 
and  to  give  testimony  to  Jesus,  concluding  with  a  remark- 
ably plain  declaration  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  in  Jesus  only,  and  a  solemn  warning  against  the 
dreadfiil  consequences  of  hardness  of  heart,  and  of  con- 
tempt of  the  Divine  message.  The  Gentiles,  powerfully 
impressed  with  the  new  doctrine,  desired  to  hear  more  of 
the  subject  the  next  Sabbath.  Many  Jews  and  prose^ 
lytes  were  converted ;  and  almost  the  whole  city  came  on 
the  next  Sabbath-day  to  hear.*  The  sight  was  too  much 
for  the  envy  of  the  infidel  Jews,  who  opposed  Paul  with 
all  their  might.  The  two  Apostles  boldly  assured  them, 
that  though  it  was  their  duty  to  carry  the  news  of  salva- 
tion to  the  Jews  first,  yet  as  they  despised  God's  gift  of 
Eternal  Life,  it  would  now  be  oflered  to  the  Gentiles, 
agreeably  to  the  glorious  prophecy  of  Isaiah,t  where  the 
experimental  influence  of  the  Gospel  on  Gentile  hearts  is 
clearly  described.  The  Pagans,  not  so  proud  as  the  Jews, 
felt  that  they  had  no  righteousness  to  plead  before  God, 
thankfully  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  beUeved  in  great 
numbers. 

Pisidia  was  now  fiill  of  the  Gospel ;  and  th^  Apostles 
proceeded  with  vast  success,  till  a  persecution,  stirred  up 
oy  the  Jews,  induced  some  self-righteous  women  of  rank, 
in  conjunction  with  the  magistrates,  to  drive  them  out  of 
their  coasts.  From  thence  they  came  to  Iconium,  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  country;  and  the  disciples^ 
whom  they  left,  though  harassed  with  persecution,  were  yet 
"filled  witn  joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.**  The  internal  con- 
solation of  their  religion  supported  their  souls.  In  Iconium 
the  two  Apostles  continued  a  long  time,  and  deUvered 
the  message  of  Divine  Reconciliation  with  much  freedom 
and  energy,  to  the  conversion  of  a  great  multitude  both 

*  Acts  xiii.  44.  t  49th  Chap. 
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of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  unbelieving  Jews  *  exerted 
their  usual  malevolence,  and  filled  the  Grentiles  vrith  the 
strongest  prejudices  against  the  Christians.  In  truth, 
their  conduct,  though  by  no  means  uncommon,  affords  a 
dreadful  instance  of  human  depravity.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  those  Jews  must  in  religious  knowledge  have 
far  exceeded  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  Iconium.  They 
held  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead ;  they  worshipped  him  in 
their  synagogue ;  they  heard  his  precepts  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  They 
must  have  known  thus  far,  that  the  Messiah  was  foretold 
in  the  latter,  and  they  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with 
their  duty  both  to  God  and  man  in  many  respects  by 
means  of  the  former.  Yet  so  unreasonable  are  they,  as 
to  labour  to  prevent  their  pagan  neighbours  from  being 
instructed  in  any  thing  that  deserved  the  name  of  religion, 
and  to  persecute  with  unceasing  acrimony  two  of  their 
own  countrymen,  who  agreed  wiSi  them  in  the  profession 
of  the  worship  of  the  one  living  and  true  GtxL  Of  so 
little  influence  is  what  some  call  the  "Unitarian"  reli- 
gion, if  it  be  UNCONNECTED  with  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  Jesus  Christ.  Persons,  who  make  that  the 
whole  of  their  religion,  can,  it  seems,  rather  see  mankind 
remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  the  most  senseless  idolatry 
in  worship,  and  of  vicious  profligacy  in  life,  than  brought 
over  to  the  real  Christian  religion,  to  the  hearty  renuncia- 
tion of  their  own  righteousness,  and  to  a  humble  depend- 
ence on  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus  !  The  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  excited  a  variety  of  speculations  in 
this  city.  The  Gentiles  were  divided ;  and  part  ranged 
themselves  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  Apostles. 
But  the  former  had  the  advantage  for  the  present,  because 
they  had  the  arms — ^which  Chnstian  solmers  cannot  use 
— of  violence  and  persecution. 

The  Apostles,  aware  of  their  designs,  fled  into  Lycaonia, 
a  country  to  the  east  of  Pisidia ;  and  there  preached  the 
Gospel,  particularly  in  Lystra  and  Derbe.  In  the  former 
of  these  places,  a  poor  cripple,  who  never  had  had  the  use 
of  his  feet,  heaxd  Paul  with  the  most  respectful  attention, 
and  was  so  far  wrought  upon  already  in   his  mind,  as  to 

*  Acts  xiv.  2. 
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believe  that  there  was  virtue  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  heal  him.  To  confirm  him  in  his  yet  infant  views  of 
the  Christian  reUgion,  to  attest  the  truth,  and  to  convince 
men  that  Jesus  was  both  able  and  willing  to  save,  Paul 
was  enabled  by  a  word  to  restore  the  man  to  the  fiiU  use 
of  his  limbs.  Immediately  these  poor  idolaters  concluded, 
that  the  gods  were  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of 
men.  Through  this  whole  country  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Greek  Uterature,  and  with  it  the  numerous  fables  of 
Hellenistic  vanity,  abounded.  They  had  heard  of  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  particularly  as  visiting  mankind;  and  now 
Barnabas,  as  the  elder  perhaps,  and  more  majestic  figure 
of  the  two,  must,  they  conceived,  be  Jupiter ;  and  Paul, 
as  the  more  eloquent  speaker,  must  be  Mercury,  the  clas- 
sical god  of  eloquence.  The  priest  of  Jupiter  brought 
oxen  and  garlands  to  the  gates,  and,  together  with  the 
people,  would  have  done  sacrifice  to  the  Apostles.  It 
was  a  grievous  circumstance  ;  but  our  grief  and  regret  is 
mitigated,  when  we  reflect  that  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities was  given  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  of  demonstrating 
the  spirit  of  real  godliness.  However  pleasing  it  might 
be  to  corrupt  nature  to  receive  the  idolatrous*  homage  of 
a  deluded  people,  nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  fix)m 
the  nature  of  the  Grospel  itself,  and  from  the  humble 
character  of  its  teachers.  They  could  not  bear  the  sight : 
they  rent  their  clothes ;  and  ran  in  among  the  people,  and 
expostulated  with  them  on  the  absurdity  of  their  conduct ; 
assuring  them  that  they  were  no  more  than  frail  men  like 
themselves,  and  that  their  intention  in  preaching  to  them 
was,  to  turn  them  from  these  vanities  to  the  living  God, 
who  formerly  indeed  had  left  all  nations  to  follow  their 
own  ways,  but  now  had  sent  his  servants  to  preach  a 
method  of  salvation  from  such  idolatries.  Not  that  the 
worship  of  false  gods  was  excusable ;  the  constant  benefits 
of  Providence  ciuling  for  thankfiilness,  and  pointing  out 
the  Supreme  Creator  to  the  consciences  of  men.  Thus 
feithfiilly  did  they  preach  conviction  of  sin  to  the  Lycao- 

*  The  historical  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  contrast  with  this  behaviour 
of  the  Aposttes  the  ambitious  arts  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  to  regret  the 
want  of  a  similar  piety  and  intemty  in  a  late  celebrated  naval  commander 
in  a  scene  of  trial  of  the  same  kind,  which  happened  a  little  before  his 
lamented  catastrophe. 
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nians,  and  with  difficulty  prevent  the  actual  performance 
of  the  sacrifice,  which  would  have  given  them  more  pain 
than  the  persecution  that  followed. 

The  fickle  multitude,  who  had  so  recently  been  even 
idolatrously    attached    to  Paul  and  Barnabas,    were  soon 

fersuaded  by  some  Jews,  who  came  fi'om  Antioch  and 
conium,  to  harbour  the  worst  opinion  of  them ;  and, 
doubtless,  the  dislike  of  secular  glory,  which  these  excel- 
lent Apostles,  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  showed  on  all 
occasions,  would  not  a  little  contribute  to  increase  this 
alienation  of  mind.  In  a  tumult  Paul  was  stoned,  and 
dragged  out  of  the  city,  as  a  dead  corpse  ;  and  while  the 
disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up,  and  came 
into  the  city,  miraculously  restored,  as  it  seems :  and  he 
departed  the  next  day  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe.  There 
many  were  converted;  and  the  persecuting  spirit  inter- 
mitting, they  visited  again,  in  circuit,  the  regions  of 
Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  encouraging  the  disciples  to  per- 
severe in  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  confidence  of  divine  supjjort? 
and  in  full  expectation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into 
which  real  Christians  must  not  expect  to  enter  without 
much  tribulation. 

They  now  ordained  some  of  the  brethren  to  minister  in 
every  Church,  and  devoutly  recommended  both  pastors 
and  flocks  to  the  care  of  that  gracious  Lord  on  whom  they 
beUeved:  solenm  fasting  and  prayer  were  used  on  this 
occasion.  Returning  through  ramphyUa,  they  preaxjhed 
again  at  Perga,  and  from  Attalia  sailed  to  tne  great 
Antioch,  whence  they  had  been,  by  the  prayers  oi  the 
Church,  recommended  to  the  grace  of  Grod  for  the  work 
which  they  had  fulfilled. 

Here  they  remained  a  considerable  time  previous  to 
their  attendance  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  same  Church  in  company  with  Judas 
and  Silas,  who,  with  authority  from  the  mother-church, 
confirmed  them  in  the  liberty  of  the  Grospel,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  many  other  teachers.  The  Christians  of  Antioch 
walked  now  in  genuine  consolation,  and  while  they  dared 
to  rest  on  Chnst  alone,  they  practised  good  works  in  a 
fiUal  spirit.  Thankfiil  for  the  assistance  of  Judas  and 
Silas,  they  dismissed  them  to  the  Apostles  who  had  sent 
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them.«     Silas,  however,  loved  his  situation,  and  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  Gentiles. 

Some  days  after,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  a  second 
circuitous  visit  of  the  Asiatic  Churches.  Barnabas,  fond 
of  Mark  his  nephew,  proposed  to  take  him  with 
them.  Paul,  remembering  his  former  desertion,  ^:^ 
thought  him  unfit  for  the  work.  On  which  side  aumSw 
there  was  more  blame  in  this  contest,  may  be 
hard  to  determine.  Probably  both  were  too  positive  ; 
but  to  us  at  this  distance  of  time  Paul  s  view  of  the 
question  seems  ihe  most  just  The  consequence  was  a 
separation  between  these  two  Christian  leaders  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  saw  one  another  after- 
wards ;  though  it  ought  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  mutual  esteem  and  regard  continued  :  the  best 
men  are  but  men.  The  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  not, 
however,  retarded.  Barnabas  sailed  with  MbA,  to  Cyprus, 
and  here  he  is  dismissed  firom  the  sacred  memoirs.  Paul 
took  with  him  Silas,  having  the  recommendation  of  the 
brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  would  lead  one  to 
conclude,  that  the  Antiochians  preferred  his  cause  to  that 
of  Barnabas.  He  now  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
confirming  the  Churches. 

In  Lycaonia,  he  found  the  pious  Timothy,  whom  he  took 
as  an  associate,  and  confirmed  the  Gentile  converts  every 
where  in  christian  liberty :  Thus  the  Churches  were 
established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OALATIA. 

Thb  love  of  Gt)d,  where  it  Inles  in  an  ardent  degree,  is 
insatiable.  The  Apostles  heart  is  not  content  with  the 
trophies  already  erected  in  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
As  the  miser  thinks  no  acquisitions  great,  while  any  pro- 
spects of  farther  gain  are  still  open  to  his  view,  so  Paul 
could  not  with  complacency  rest  m  the  attainments  already 
made,  while  so  much  ground  still  lay  before  him,  to  the 

♦  AcU  XY.  33. 
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north  and  to  the  west,  in  the  hands  of  Satan.  He  travelled 
throughout  Phrygia  and  6alatia«*  The  plantation  of  the 
Churches  in  the  former  country  will  afterwards  engage 
our  attention  ;  the  latter,  whose  history  in  point  of  time 
is  much  sooner  concluded  in  sacred  story,  will  be  now 
most  conveniently  exhibited.  The  epistle  written  to  that 
Church  affords  us  almost  the  only  materials  we  have ; 
but  slender  as  they  are,  they  are  inestimable.  I  am  entirely 
convinced  by  Dr.  Lardner,t  that  this  was  an  early  epistle, 
and  by  no  means  dated  from  Borne,  as  the  subscription 
at  the  end  of  the  epistle  intimates.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
place  in  which  those  subscriptions,  which  the  unleanied 
reader  should  know  make  no  part  of  the  Apostolical  writ- 
ing, deceive  us. 

The  people  of  this  country  received  the  Grospel  in  great 
numbers,  insomuch  that  several  Churches  were  planted 
through  the  district.  They  understood  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
and  received  it  in  its  true  sense,  namely,  that  justification 
before  God  is  attainable  only  by  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 
He  clearly  laid  before  them  the  riches  of  Divine  Grace. 
And  they  had  so  deep  an  impression  of  the  truths  which 
he  taught,  and  felt  so  much  of  their  energy,  that  they 
seemed  as  it  were  to  see  the  Son  of  God  crucified  among 
them  :  J  they  received  the  promised  Spirit  of  adoption,  by 
which  they  rejoiced  in  God  as  their  Father,^  and  they 
cheerfully  suffered  much  persecution  for  the  name  of 
Christ.||  Before  this,  they  had  lived  in  the  darkest  idolatry ; 
for  these  Churches  were  formed  almost,  if  not  entirely,  of 
Gentiles.^  The  true  God  was  made  known  to  them,  and 
Unitarianism,  of  itself  unable  to  emancipate  men  from  sin, 
as  the  case  of  the  Jews  evinced,  was  with  them  attended 
with  the  distinct  knowledge  and  lively  faith  of  Jesus. 

What  proves  the  divine  taste  of  this  people  was,  that 
no  disadvantage  in  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery  of 
the  Gospel  operated  with  them  to  its  prejudice.  I^me 
remarkable  innrmity  this  great  man  was  afflicted  with  ; — 
what  it  was  we  are  no  where  precisely  told  ; — ^but  it  pre- 
sented something  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  proiane 
persons.      And  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  Galatians  being 

*  Acts  xvi,  6.  t  See  his  Supplement.  J  Gal.  iii.  1. 
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much  humbled  and  awakened  in  their  minds  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  this  circumstance  lessened  not  at  all  their 
regard  to  the  Apostle  or  to  his  message.  "  They  received 
him  as  an  angel  of  Ood,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  *  They 
confessed  the  blessedness,  which  they  felt  on  account  of 
the  Gospel,  and  were  ready  to  give  even  the  most  painful 
proofe  of  their  affection  to  him.  In  all  this  we  see,  what 
the  Gt)spel  is ;  what  it  does  for  men  who  truly  understand 
and  embrace  it  in  an  humbled  heart ;  what  was  St.  Paul's 
manner  of  preaching;  and  how  different  a  thing  Chris- 
tianity then  appeared,  from  the  frigid  speculations  which  in 
modem  times  bear  that  name. 

But  soon  after  Paul  had  left  them  with  the  most  plea- 
mng  hopes  of  their  spiritual  growth,  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  of  a  change  for  the  worse,  which  took  place 
among  them.  Some  Jews,  who  were  either  their  own 
eountrymen,  or  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Galatia  from 
other  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  Paid  had  laboured,  took 
pains  to  pervert  them.  They  made  no  attempts  indeed  to 
unsettle  their  minds  in  the  views  of  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head, and  the  principal  facts  of  Christianity  ;  nor  did 
they  endeavour  to  draw  thena  back  to  the  worship  of  idols. 
They  neither  formally  denied  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
nor  persuaded  the  people  to  desist  from  Christian  worship. 
Yet  was  it  another  gospel,  though  it  deserved  not  the 
name  of  Gospel,t  to  the  love  of  which  they  seduced  them. 
They  assured  them,  that  they  could  not  be  saved  without 
circumcision,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  judaizb  so  far, 
as  to  observe  the  rites  of  Moses  in  various  instances.;^ 
They  took  pains  to  estrange  them  from  Paul,  and  to  draw 
them  over  to  themselves,  and  to  a  worldly  spirit  of  con- 
formity, loving  to  appear  fair  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  zealous  for  good  works,  while  their  real 
view  was  to  avoid  the  persecution,  which  attended  the 
Cross  of  Christ.^  To  give  the  better  effect  to  their  in-^ 
sinuations,  they  instilled  into  them  disrespectful  ideas  of 
Paul,  as  though  he  were  far  inferior  to  the  other  Apostles  : 
and,  as  it  seems,  they  represented  the  mother-church  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  college  of  Apostles  there,  as  coincid- 
ing with  themselves  in  doctrine. 

*  Gal.  hr.  U.  t  i.  6,  7.  J  iv.  10.  §  vl  IZ 
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Thus  the  self-righteous  poison,  which  first  issued  from 
Jerusalem,  was  brought  into  this  distant  province,  where 
the  imorance  and  simpUcity  of  the  people,  unacquainted 
with  Jewish  modes  and  habits,  gave  it  the  freest  room  to 
operate.      These    false   teachers   still    called    themselves 
Christians,  and  the  mischief  which  they  introduced,  may 
be  deemed  at  first  sight  no  great  one.     So,  I  doubt  not, 
some  fashionable  perversions  of  Evangelical  truth  at  this 
day,  of  a  similar  land,  appear  to  many  to  be  of  no  great 
consequence.      I  am  not,  however,  to  disguise  that  this 
Galatian  delusion  appears  strongly  to  resemble  the  per- 
versions to  which  I  allude.      I  have  represented  things  as 
they   appear  to   me  from   the  epistle.      The  great  evil 
lurking  under  all  this  art  and  zeal  was  the  adulteration 
of  the  faith  of  Jesus,  the  sole  Author  of  our  salvation.    In 
no  epistle  does  the  Apostle  speak  so  sharply,  or  express 
himself  so  vehemently.     His  exhortation  and  rebuke  came 
warm  from  a  charitable  heart,  just  after  the  reception  of 
the  disagreeable  tidings.      He  professes  himself  astonished 
at  the  defection  of  the  Galatians  from  Christ  ;  and  exe- 
crates any  man  or  even  angel,  who  should  preach  any 
other  way  of  salvation.      If  such  a  person  still  call  him- 
self a   Christian,    and  hold  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Gospel,  the  case  is  not  altered  for  the  better ;  the  deception 
only  passing  more  current  on  that  account.*     He  asserts, 
that  if  they  mixed  circumcision,  or  any  work  of  the  law, 
with  Christ  in  the  article  of  justification,   Christ  would 
be  of  no  eflect   to   them.t      He  must  be   their  whole 
Saviour,  or  he  would  profit  them  nothing  ;  law  and  grace 
in  this  case  being  quite  opposite.     He  marks  the  mere 
worldly  nature  of  the  doctrine  they  were  embracing  :  J  it 
would    make  them    bigotted    Jews  indeed,   proud,   self- 
righteous,  void  of  the  love  of  God  and  man,$  and  no 
better  in  their  spiritual  state  than  they  were  while  idola- 
ters.]    Thus  they  would  lose  all  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel, 
and  be  mere  slaves  in  religion,  like  all  unconverted  persons, 
who  in    reality   are  self-righteous,    and  devoid  of   holy 
principle.     He  points  out  to  them  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  as  perfectly  distinct  from  any  thing  that  man 

*  Chap.  i.  8,  9.  t  Chap.  v.  4.  ±  Chap.  vi.  12, 13. 
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in  his  depraved  state  is  apt  to  teach  or  ready  to  embrace. 
In  the  historical  part  of  the  epistle  he  vindicates  his  own 
Apostolical  character ;  inculcates  throughout,  in  all  possible 
variety  of  language,  and  with  his  usual  copiousness  both 
of  clear  argument  and  strong  diction,  the  all-important 
article  of  justification,  and  presses  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing in  it,  in  order  to  be  benefitted  by  it.  Otherwise 
we  make  Christ  the  minister  of  sin,  or  of  condemnation : 
we  build  again  what  we  have  destroyed ;  and,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  make  him  to  have  died  in  vain.  He  appeals 
to  their  own  experience  of  the  happy  fruits  of  the  Gospel, 
which  they  had  felt  internally,  and  represents  himself  as 
travailing  in  birth  for  them,  till  Christ  be  formed  in 
them.  He  expresses  himself  dubious  of  their  condition, 
and  desirous  of  visiting  them,  that  he  might  adapt  his 
lanmaage  to  their  perilous  situation.  He  wishes  that 
their  evil  advisers  were  cut  off,  so  mischievous  were  they 
to  souls ;  and  assures  them,  that  the  Divine  Vengeance 
would  overtake  those  that  troubled  them.  He  informs 
them,  that  the  persecution,  which  he  himself  endured,  was 
on  account  of  this  very  doctrine.  This  it  was  that  stirred 
up  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart ;  and  this  doctrine 
being  lost,  the  Grospel  becomes  a  mere  name,  and  Chris- 
tianity is  lost  in  the  group  of  common  religions. 

It  will  be  proper  ror  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  Apostle's 
reasonings  on  this  subject,  and  to  apply  them  to  every 
period  of  Church-history ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  the 
rise  or  &11  of  this  great  Christian  article,  must  determine 
the  vigour  or  decline  of  true  religion  in  all  ages.  He 
neglects,  not  however  to  inculcate  in  his  usual  manner 
the  necessity  of  good  works,  as  the  just  fruits  and  evi- 
dences of  a  real  Christian  state ;  *  and  he  particularly 
encourages  them  to  works  of  mercy,  attended  with  a  patient 
and  cheerful  prospect  into  eternity,  and  animated  with 
genuine  charity,  t 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the  best  effects  were  pro- 
duced by  the  epistle.  No  very  long  time  after,  the 
Apostle  again  visited  these  Churches,  and  went  over  the 
whole  country,  strengthening  "  all  the  disciples."  J  This 
is   the  substance  of  what  1  can   collect  from  Scripture 

*  Chap.  V.  13  to  the  end.  t  Chap.  vi.  t  Acts  xviii.  23. 
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concerning  the  history  of  this  Church, — except  a  single 
hint  in  another  epistle,*  in  which  he  recommends  to  the 
Corinthians  to  use  the  same  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
saints,  which  he  had  suggestecl  to  the  Galatians.  From  the 
influence  which  he  hence  appears  to  have  had  in  Galatia, 
it  is  probable,  that  the  Judaical  perversion  was  overcome. 


CHAP.  VIIL 

PHILIPPI. 


The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  doubtless  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  vouchsafed  to  any  country.  But  the 
times  and  the  seasons  God  hath  reserved  to  himself.  Even 
in  this  sense  salvation  is  of  grace  ;  and  Divine  Providence 
alone  orders  and  appoints,  that  the  Gt)spel  shall  be 
preached  here  or  there,  as  he  pleases.  Paul  and  Silas, 
if  left  to  themselves,  in  their  progress  to  the  west, 
would  have  evangelized  Pergamus  or  Asia  propria  and 
Bithynia,  t  but  were  prevented  by  special  intimations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  came  now  to  Troas, — so  called 
from  its  being  the  place,  or  near  the  place,  where  old 
Troy  had  stood,  by  the  sea-coast, — uncertain  whither 
they  should  go  next,  and  perhaps  little  apprehensive  that 
God,  now  for  the  first  time,  was  introducing  his  Gospel 
into  Europe.  A  nightly  vision,  in  which  a  Macedonian 
intreated  Paul  to  come  over  into  his  country  and  help 
them,  determined  at  once  their  destination.  They  sailed 
from  Troas  to  the  island  of  Samothracia,  and  the  next 
day  to  Neapolis,  a  Macedonian  sea-port,  whence,  through 
the  gulf  of  Strymon,  they  came  to  Philippi,  the  first  city 
of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  which  they  would  meet  with 
in  their  way  from  Neapolis.  So  I  understand  St.  Luke*^ 
expression  n/>«Tij;  for  Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of 
Macedonia.  The  city  of  Philippi,  though  originally 
Macedonian,  and  so  named  from  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  was  then  a  Roman  colony,  inhabited  by  Roman 
citizens,  and  regulated  by  Roman  laws  and  customs.  The 
region  in  which  it  stood,  had  been  renowned  for  consti- 

*  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  t  Acts  xvi.  7. 
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tuting  the  third  of  the  four  great  monarchies  under  the 
arms  of  Alexander,  and  the  place  itself  had  been,  some* 
thing  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  scene  of  a  famous 
battle,  between  two  Boman  parties  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.'  Neither  of  those  seasons  would  have  been  at  all 
convenient  for  the  Gospel.  The  present  was  a  scene  of 
tranquillity  and  order  under  the  Boman  government :  and 
Macedonia,  though  now  only  a  Roman  province,  was 
going  to  be  the  subject  of  transactions  infinitely  more 
noble  than  those,  which  adorn  the  history  of  its  greatest 
princes. 

The  appearances  on  their  arrival  did  not  promise  any 
thing  remarkable.  They  spent  a  few  days  at  first  with 
little  prospect  of  success.  They  found  a  lew  Jews  there, 
who  used  on  the  Sabbath-day  to  frequent  an  oratory  out 
of  the  city  by  the  river-side :  and  some  women,  reUgiously 
disposed,  resorted  thither.  It  was  the  constant  method 
of  the  Apostles  to  join  themselves  to  Unitarians,  wherever 
they  could  find  them,  as  the  first  opening  for  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  They  did  so  on  this  occasion,  and  spake  to 
the  women.  One  of  them  was  Lydia,  a  person  of  some 
property.  Her  heart  the  Lord  opened,  that  "she  at- 
tended to  the  things  which  were  spoken  by  Paul."  She 
was  baptized  with  her  family ;  and  with  afiectionate 
importunity  she  prevailed  on  the  Apostle  and  his  com- 
panions to  make  her  house  their  home  in  PhiUppi.  Here 
we  have  the  beginnings  of  the  Philippian  Church ;  but 
the  conversion  was  sound  and  stable,  and  the  progress  of 
Lvdia  in  the  divine  life  seems  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  Cornelius.  Vexed  at  the  prospect,  Satan  employed  a 
young  woman  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  Python  to  bring 
the  Gospel  into  contempt  if  possible,  ohe  constantly 
fi)llowed  the  Christian  preachers,  and  bore  them  the  most 
honounJ^le  testimony.  Paul  was  grieved,  as  being  fully 
sensible  of  the  ill  efiect,  which  a  supposed  union  between 
Christ  and  Python*  must  occasion  m  the  minds  of  men. 
He  was  at  length  enabled  miraculously  to  eject  the  demon. 
The  proprietors  of  the  young  woman,  who  had  made  a 

*  The  very  term  leads  me  to  apprehend,  that  the  oracular  work  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo  among  the  paeans  had  something  diabolical  in  it :  and  the 
story  before  us  demonstrates  the  reality  of  such  delusions,  and  that  human 
fraud  and  sagacity  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  them. 
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traffic  of  her  oracular  powers,  finding  that  she  was  disDOs- 
sessed  of  the  demon,  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Paul 
and  Silas,  and  by  slanderous  accusations  induced  the 
magistrates  to  scourge  them  severely?  and  to  commit  them 
to  prison.  The  jailor  thrust  them  mto  the  inner  prison, 
and  fastened  their  feet  in  the  stocks. 

In  this  situation,  distressing  indeed,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
many  contemptible,  these  two  servants  of  Grod,  at  mid- 
night, though  oppressed  with  pain  and  hunger  and  every 
disagreeable  circumstance,  were  yet  enabled  to  pray  and 
sing  praises  to  God.  So  powerful  are  the  consolations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  much  did  the  love  of  Christ  con- 
strain them  !  And  now  the  Lord  caused  a  great  earth- 
quake, which  opened  all  the  doors  of  the  j)rison,  and 
loosed  every  one  s  bonds.  The  jailor  awaking,  in  his  first 
trepidation,  by  a  practice  which  I  wish  had  been  credit- 
able among  pagans  only,  was  about  to  destroy  himself. 
Paul  kindly  assured  him  that  none  of  the  prisoners  had 
escaped.  And  now  being  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  the  world  to  come,  to  which  he  had  been 
hastening  in  all  his  guilt,  and  being  divinely  convinced  of 
his  danger,  he  came  trembling,  and  feU  down  before  Paul 
and  Silas,  and  brought  them  out,  and  asked  what  he  must 
do  to  be  saved.  The  answer  was  plain  and  direct.  Why 
do  any  persons  who  call  themselves  Christian  ministers 
ever  give  any  other  ?  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved  and  thy  house."  They  then 
instructed  him  and  his  household  in  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel,  and  opened  to  him  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  His  conversion  appears 
evidently  of  the  same  kind,  as  that  of  the  three  thousand 
at  Jerusalem.  He  was  humbled  for  his  sins,  and  he  re- 
ceived pardon  by  faith  in  Jesus.  His  ready  submission 
to  baptism,  his  affectionate  treatment  of  those,  who  had 
just  before  been  the  objects  of  his  severity,  and  his  joy  in 
the  Lord,  demonstrated,  that  he  was  turned  from  Satan  to 
God. — His  whole  family  shared  with  him  in  the  same 
blessings. 

In  the  morning  the  magistrates  sent  an  order  for  the 
dismission  of  the  prisoners.  But  Paul  thought  it  not  in- 
consistent With  Christian  meekness,  to  demand  from  them 
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an  apology  for  their  illegal  behaviour  to  Roman  citizens  ; 
for  such  it  seems  Silas  was,  as  weU  as  Paul.  The  magis- 
trates, alanfied,  came  personally  to  make  concessions, 
which  wei^  easily  accepted.  Being  dismissed  from  pri- 
son, they  entered  into  Lydia's  house,  comforted  the  dis- 
ciples, and  left  Fhilippi  for  the  present. 

Some  years  after,  the  Apostle  again  visited  the  Philip- 
pians,  and  found  them  still  in  a  flourishing  state.  He 
always  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  this  Church ;  and,  in 
his  epistle  written  from  Rome,  he  thanks  God  for  their 
sincere  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  from  the  beginning.  He 
expresses  his  expectation  of  liberty,  and  of  being  enabled 
to  see  them  again,  and  exhorts  them  to  bear  patiently  the 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  as  being  an 
evidence  of  the  divine  favour.* 

Liberality  was  a  shinmg  virtue  among  these  converts. 
They  had  sent  once  and  again  to  his  relief  at  Thessa* 
lomca.t  And  now  they  had  sent  Epaphroditus  to  Rome, 
to  minister  to  his  wants.  A  dangerous  illness  had  brought 
that  disciple  to  the  borders  of  the  grave.  Upon  his  reco* 
very  he  was  afflicted  to  think  of  the  distress,  which  the 
news  of  his  sickness  must  have  brought  on  the  minds  of 
the  Philippians.  Paul  was  therefore  the  more  anxious  to 
send  him  back.  The  sensibility  of  that  love,  with  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  influenced  all  concerned  in  this  affair, 
is  finely  described  in  this  part  of  the  epistle.  J  The  Apostle, 
toward  the  close  of  it,  even  exults  in  the  pleasure  which 
the  charity  of  these  disciples  gave  him ;  and  he  assures 
them,  that  his  God  would  ^^  supply  all  their  need  accord- 
ing to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Chnst  Jesus.**  He  warns  them 
however  against  the  dangers  of  seduction.  Judaizing 
teachers  desired  to  pervert  them.  He  reminds  them,  there- 
fore,^ of  his  own  sunple  dependence  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
though  he  had  fairer  pretensions  than  most  men  to  self- 
righteousness  ;  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  declares,  that, 
even  then,  many  pretended  Christians  walked  like  enemies 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Such  was  the  work  of  God  at  Philippi.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons,  once  worshippers  of  idols,  devoted  to 

•  Phil.  i.  28,  29.  t  Phil.  iv.  16.  J  Chap.  ii.  19  to  the  end. 

.  §  Chap.  iii. 
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the  basest  hists,  and  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance,  were 
l»tmght  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  Grod,  and 
to  the  hope  of  salvation  by  his  Son  Jesus.  In  this  £uth 
and  hope  they  persevered  amidst  a  world  of  persecutions, 
steadily  brought  forth  the  firuits  of  charity,  and  Uved  in 
the  joyful  expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection. 


CHAP.  IX. 

THESSALONICA. 


Of  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  the  next  cities  of  Mace- 
donia through  which  St.  Paul  passed,  nothing  particular 
is  recorded.  But  at  Thessalonica  another  European 
Church  was  formed,  inferior  in  soUd  piety  to  none  in  the 
primitive  times.  TTiis  city  had  been  rebuilt  by  Phihp  of 
Macedon,  and  had  its  name  from  his  conquest  of  Thessaly. 
Here  Paul  followed  his  usual  practice  of  preaching  first  to 
the  Jews  in  their  synagogue  ;  and  he  spent  the  first  three 
Sabbaths  in  pointmg  out  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
The  custom  of  the  tJews  in  allowing  any  of  their  country- 
men to  exhort  in  their  synagogues,  gave  the  Apostle  an 
easy  opportunity  of  preaching  to  this  people,  till  their 
accustomed  enmity  and  obstinacy  began  to  exert  itself. 
Some  of  the  Jews  were  however  converted,*  and  a  great 
multitude  of  religious  Gentiles  who  used  to  attend  the 
syna^^e,  and  not  a  few  females  of  quality.  So  diffi- 
cult IS  it  even  for  Satan  himself  to  erase  all  perception  of 
the  one  true  God  from  the  minds  of  men,  so  powerfiil  is 
the  voice  of  natural  conscience,  and  so  totally  unreason- 
able is  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans,  that  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  depravity  of  human  nature,  we  find,  wherever 
the  Jews  carried  on  the  pubUc  worship  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  it  was  common  for  some  Gentiles  to  join  in  their 
worship.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land  there  were 
a  number  of  this  sort.  And  I  observe  through  the  whole 
tenour  of  Josephus's  history,  that  the  Romans  treated  with 
respect  what  the  Jews  held  sacred;  and  whoever  was 
distinguished  by  any  religious  thoughtfulness  from  others, 

•  Acts  xvii.  4. 
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such  a  one  found  nothing  to  suit  him  in  Gentile  rites,  but 
preferred  the  worship  of  the  Jews.  The  devout  Greeks 
converted  at  Thessalonica  were  of  this  class  ;  and  this  is 
not  the  first  instance  we  have  seen  of  the  Lord's  preparing 
persons,  by  an  attention  to  a  more  imperfect  light,  for  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness.  But  HE  is  not  confined  to  one 
method.  The  major  part  of  the  Thessalonian  converts 
were  idolators,*  who  now  turned  to  the  living  and  true 
Grod,  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  Jesus,  who  "  delivered 
them  firom  the  wrath  to  come."  Faith,  hope,  and  charity 
evinced  this  people  to  be  God  s  elect :  the  word  came  to 
their  hearts  in  much  power  and  assurance ;  and,  though 
it  exposed  them  to  great  affliction,  this  did  not  prevent 
their  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  restless  Jews  were  not  ashamed  to  join  with  the 
most  profligate  pagans  in  persecuting  the  new  converts ; 
and  decent  hypocrites  and  open  sinners  were,  once  more, 
seen  united  in  opposing  the  Church  of  God.  They  as- 
saulted the  house  of  Jason,  at  whose  house  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  entertained.  Precautions  having  been 
used  to  secrete  them,  Jason  and  some  other  Christians 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  calumniated  with 
the  usual  charge  of  sedition.  The  Roman  governors,  how- 
ever, were  content  with  exacting  a  security  from  Jason 
and  his  friends  for  the  peace  of  the  state.  But  the  Apostle 
knew  too  well  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  confide  in  any 
present  appearances  of  their  moderation ;  and  therefore 
felt  himself  obliged  abruptly  to  leave  the  infant  Church. 
The  first  epistle,  however,  which  he  sent  to  them,  not 
long  after,  plainly  proves  that  they  were  not  without 
pastors,  whom  he  charges  them  to  honour  and  obey.f 

The  growth  of  this  people  in  godliness  was  soon  renowned 
through  the  Christian  world.  Their  persecution  appears 
to  have  been  grievous ;  and  hence  the  comfort  of  God  their 
Saviour,  and  the  prospect  of  the  invisible  world,  became 
more  precious  to  them.  The  Apostle  made  two  attempts 
to  return  to  them,  but  was  as  often  disappointed  by  the 
malice  of  Satan.f  Fearing,  lest  the  weight  of  affliction 
might  crush  the  religion  in  its  in&ncy,  he  sent  Timothy 
to  them,  to  establish  and  comfort  them.     From  $  him,  on 

•  1  Thess.  i,  9.        t  1  Thess.  v.  12.        J  ii.  18.         §  iii.6-«10. 
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bis  return,  he  learnt  the  strength  of  their  faith  and  love, 
and  their  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  Apostle,  whose 
benevolent  effusions  of  joy  and  gratitude  on  the  occasion 
exceed  all  encomium,  Tue  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  enlightening,  comforting,  and  invigorating  this  Church, 
seemed  in  a  good  measure  to  supply  any  want  of  pastoral 
instruction,  in  which,  from  their  circumstances,  they  might 
probably  be  defective.  They  were  taught  of  God  to  love 
one  another,  and  they  exercised  this  brotherly  affection 
in  the  strongest  manner  toward  all  around.* 

Fornication  indeed  was  a  sin  so  commonly  practised 
among  the  Gentiles,  w^ithout  the  least  suspicion  of  its 
evil,  that  Paul  thought  proper  to  warn  them  against  it 
expressly  and  distinctly .f 

In  his  second  epistle  he  congratulates  them  on  their 
great  proficiency  m  faith  and  love :  and,  while  he  com- 
forts them  with  the  prospect  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
he  takes  occasion  to  correct  a  mistake,  into  which  they  had 
fallen  from  what  he  had  mentioned  in  his  former  epistle, 
of  imagining  that  the  last  day  was  at  hand.  Men,  who 
had  suddenly  passed  from  the  grossest  ignorance,  into  the 
full  blaze  of  Gospel-day,  might  easily  make  such  a  mis- 
take, especially  since  their  affections  were  now  so  strongly 
captivated  with  heavenly  objects,  and  since  they  found  so 
little  in  a  world  of  persecution  to  cheer  their  minds. 
There  appears  only  one  fault  in  this  people  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  rebuke.  He  intimatea  something  t 
of  it  in  the  former  epistle,  in  the  latter  he  was  more  ex- 
press.§  It  was  the  want  of  industry  in  their  callings,  with 
which  he  charged  some  of  them*;  for  this  w^as  not  a  general 
evil.  How  they  might  fall  into  it,  is  easy  to  conceive. 
Persons  all  alive  for  God  and  his  Christ,  and  knowing 
little  of  the  deceitftdness  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  crafts  of 
Satan,  might  find  it  irksome  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of 
this  life.  It  was  a  fault  indeed,  and  very  dangerous,  if 
persisted  in ;  but  as  it  was,  in  all  probability,  soon  cor- 
rected, and  in  part  occasioned  by  the  strength  of  heavenly 
affections,  one  cannot  be  very  severe  in  censuring  them. 

It  may  be  worth  while  for  those,  who  feel  themselves  much 
irritated  against  similar  evils  attendant  on  the  effusion  of 

•  1  Theas.  iv.  0, 10.        t  iv.  3-9.        J  iv.  11, 12.        §  2  Thess.  iu.  U. 
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the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  days,  to  consider  whether  they  do 
not  exercise  more  candour  toward  the  Thessalonians,  than 
they  do  toward  those,  who  are  actually  walking  in  their 
steps  ;  whether  they  are  not  apt  to  respect  the  former  as 
real  Christians,  and  to  scorn  the  latter  as  deluded  enthusiasts ! 

This  Church  bears  the  strongest  signatures  of  godliness, 
the  effect  of  no  common  effusion  of  the  Spirit.  They 
adorned  the  Gospel,  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  yet 
showed,  by  their  faults  and  ignorance,  the  importance  of 
dihgent  and  much  pastoral  mstruction,  in  which  their 
circumstances  suffered  them  not  to  abound  ;  and  which, 
under  God,  would  have  soon  cured  the  former,  and  re- 
moved the  latter.  They  were  exposed  to  such  blemishes, 
as  are  most  apt  to  attend  great  attainments  in  the  divine 
life  made  with  vast  rapidity. 

It  appears,  that  St.  Paul  visited  this  people  a  consider- 
able time  after,  and  gave  them  much  exhortation  ;  but 
we  have  no  particular  mrther  account  of  them.* 


CHAP.  X. 

BEREA  AND  ATHENS. 


Paul  was  conducted  from  Thessalonica  to  Berea,  a  city 
of  Macedonia.  Here  also  was  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  was 
candidly  received  by  Jews.  A  very  smgular  character  is 
given  of  the  Jews  of  this  place  ; — they  possessed  a 
liberality  of  mind,  which  disposed  them  to  listen  with 
attention,  and  to  search  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  daily  assiduity.  The  grace  of  Grod  seems  to 
have  prepared  these  persons  for  the  Gospel ;  and  Paul 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  number  of  the  stamp  of  Cor- 
neUus,  who  were  groping  their  way  to  happiness,  and 
were  ready  to  hail  the  ught  as  soon  as  it  should  dawn 

*  In  the  first  epistle  he  "  charges  them  bv  the  Lord,"  that  it  he  "  read 
to  aU  the  holy  brethren."  As  this  seems  to  have  been  his  first  epistle,  and 
indeed  the  newest  part  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  the  solemnity  of  the 
adjuration  {opmfm)  has  a  peculiar  propriety,  as  Dr.  Lardner  observes.  The 
Theesalonians  were  no  doubt  disposed  to  receive  it  as  matter  of  apostolical 
inspiration,  and  the  importance  of  bringtng  every  Christian  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  wora  of  God  is  fairly  inferred. 
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upon  them.  Many  Jews  of  Berea  believed,  and  not  a  few 
Gentiles  also  of  both  sexes  :  those  of  the  female  sex  were 
persons  of  quality.  The  rage  of  the  Thessalonian  Jews 
soon  however  disturbed  this  pleasing  scene,  and  stirred 
up  a  persecution,  which  obliged  the  Christians  to  use 
some  art  in  saving  the  Apostle  s  life.  His  conductors  at 
first  took  the  road  toward  the  sea,  which  might  lead  the 
persecutors  to  suppose  he  had  quitted  the  continent.  They 
then  brought  him  safe  to  Athens,*  once  the  first  city  of 
Greece  in  all  views,  and  still  renowned  for  taste  and 
science,  the  school  in  which  the  greatest  Romans  studied 
philosophy.  Here,  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Silas 
and  Timothy,  he  beheld  the  monuments  of  the  city  with 
other  eyes  than  those  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  No 
place  in  the  world  could  more  have  entertsdned  a  curious 
and  philosophical  spirit  than  this.  Temples,  altars,  statues, 
historical  memoriaJs,  living  philosophers  of  various  sects, 
books  of  those  who  were  deceased,  a  confluence  of  poKte 
and  humanized  persons  of  various  countries,  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  learned  leisure, — ^these  things  must  at  once  have 
obtruded  themselves  on  his  notice  :  and  no  man  in  any 
age,  by  strength  of  understanding,  warmth  of  temper,  and 
justness  of  taste,  seems  to  have  been  more  capable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  such  scenes  than  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
But  Divine  grace  had  given  his  faculties  a  very  different 
direction  :  and  the  Christian  in  him  predominated  ex- 
tremely above  the  philosopher  and  the  critic*  He  saw 
here,  that  even  the  excess  of  learning  brought  men  no 
nearer  to  God.  No  place  on  earth  was  more  given  to 
idolatry.  He  could  not  therefore  find  pleasure  in  the 
classical  luxuries  presented  before  him  :  he  saw  his  Maker 
disgraced,  and  souls  perishing  in  sin.  Pity  and  indig- 
nation swallowed  up  all  other  emotions  :  and  ministers  of 
Christ,  by  their  own  sensations  in  similar  scenes,  may  try 
how  fiar  they  are  possessed  of  the  mind  of  Paul,  which,  in 
this  case,  certainly  was  the  mind  of  Christ  If  affections 
be  lively,  some  exertions  will  follow-  He  laid  open  the 
reasons  of  Christianity  to  Jews  in  their  synagogue,  also 
to  Gentile  worshippers,  who  attended  the  synagogue,  and, 
daily,  to  any  persons  whom  he  met  with  in  the  fonnn. 

*  Acts  xvii.  15, 
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There  were  two  sects  very  opposite  to  one  another  among 
the  pagan  philosophers,  namely,  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics.  The  former  placed  the  chief  good  in  pleasure, 
the  latter  in  what  they  called  virtue ;  correspondent  to  the 
two  chief  sects  among  the  Jews,  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees,  and  indeed  to  the  two  sorts  among  mankind  in 
all  ages,  who  yet  are  in  a  state  of  nature ;  namely,  men  of 
a  licentious  and  dissipated  turn  of  mind  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  self-righteous  persons  who  substitute 
their  own  reason  and  virtue  in  the  room  of  divine  grace 
and  divine  influence.  As  these  will  in  any  age  unite 
against  the  real  friends  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  it  was  here : 
the  Apostle  appeared  a  mere  babbler  in  their  eyes.  Jesus 
and  the  resumlSZn,  which  he  preached,  were  ideas,  from 
which  their  minds  were  so  abhorrent,  that  they  took  them 
for  a  new  god  and  goddess. 

It  belonged  to  the  court  of  Areopagus  to  take  cog^ 
nizance  of  things  of  this  nature.  This  court  had  unjustly 
condemned  the  famous  Socrates,  as  if  he  had  depreciated 
the  established  religion,  though  he  had  given  as  strong 
proo&  of  his  polytheistic  attachments  as  he  had  of  philo* 
sophical  pride.  It  ought  not  however  to  be  denied,  that 
in  a  lower  sense  he  suffered  for  righteousness  sake.  His 
honest  rebukes  of  vice  and  improbity  exposed  him  to  death ; 
— so  unsafe  is  even  the  least  approximation  to  goodness 
in  a  world  like  this.  That  St.  raul  escaped  condemnation 
here,  seems  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances.  The  court, 
under  the  toleratuig  maxims  of  its  Roman  superior,  seems 
now  to  have  had  only  the  privilege  of  examining  tenets  as 
a  synod,  without  the  penal  power  of  magistracy.* 

It  would  carry  me  too  far  to  dwell  on  the  excellent 
apology  of  Paul  delivered  before  thb  court.  He  reproved 
their  idolatry  in  language  and  by  arguments  perfectly 
classical ;  and  he  announced  so  much  of  the  Grospel,  as 
was  adapted  to  the  very  ignorant  state  of  his  audience* 
Whoever  duly  examines  this  short  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence, may  see  that  he  labours  to  b^et  in  them  the  spirit 

*  In  thia  however  I  am  not  vety  positive  :  A  greater  degree  of  sceptical 
indifference  might,  in  the  progressofreiinementy  have  prevailed  at  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Si.  Paul,  and  the  conrt  might  itself  be  as  little  disposed  to 
persecute,  aa  the  Roman  powers. 
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of  conviction,  and  to  prepare  them  for  Gospel-mercy,  just 
as  Peter  did  in  his  first  sermon  at  Jerusalem.  The  means 
used  by  the  two  Apostles  are  as  different,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  a  Jewish  and  Athenian  audience  were.  The 
end  aimed  at  by  both  was  the  same. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  God  never  suffers 
the  plain  and  faithful  denunciation  of  his  Gospel  to  be 
altogether  fruitless.  A  few  persons  believed  in  reality 
and  with  stedfastness,  among  whom  was  Dionysius,  a 
member  of  the  court,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris. 
These  Paul  left  to  the  care  of  that  gracious  Grod  who  had 
Opened  their  eyes,  and  he  departed  from  a  city  as  yet  too 
haughty,  too  scornful,  and  too  indifferent  concerning  things 
of  infinite  moment,  to  receive  the  Gospel.  A  church 
could  hardly  be  said  to  be  formed  here,  though  a  few  in- 
dividuals were  converted.  The  little  success  at  Athens 
evinces  that  a  spirit  of  literary  trifling  in  religion,  where 
all  is  theory,  and  the  conscience  is  unconcerned,  hardens 
the  heart  effectually.  What  a  contrast  between  the  effects 
of  the  same  Gospel  dispensed  to  the  illiterate  Macedonians, 
and  the  philosophical  Athenians !  Yet  there  want  not 
many  professing  Christians,  who,  while  they  stigmatize  men 
of  the  former  sort  with  the  name  of  barbarians,  bestow  on 
the  latter  the  appellation  of  enlightened  philosophers  I 


CHAP.  XL 

CORINTH. 

Corinth  was,  at  this  period,  the  metropolis  of  Greece. 
Its  situation  in  an  istmnus  rendered  it  remarkably  con- 
venient for  trade.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Koman 
governor  of  Achaia,  the  name  then  given  to  all  Greece ; 
and  it  was,  at  once,  full  of  opulence,  luxury,  and  sensu- 
ality. Hither  the  Apostle  came  fix)m  Atnens,  and  la- 
boured both  among  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  Here 
Providence  favoured  him  with  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  Aquila  and  his  wife  Priscifla,  two  Jewish 
Christians  lately  expeUed  from  Italy  with  other  Jews,  by 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Claudius.     With  them  he  wrought 
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as  a  tent-maker,  being  of  the  same  occupation :  for  every 
Jew,  whether  rich  or  poor,  was  obliged  to  follow  some 
trade.  After  the  jrrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  the  Apostle 
with  much  vehemence  preached  to  his  countrymen ;  but 
opposition  and  abuse  were  the  only  returns  he  met  with. 
The  modem  notions  of  charity  will  scarcely  be  reconciled 
to  tbe  zealous  indignation  which  he  showed  on  this  occa- 
sion: He  shook  his  garment,  and  told  them,  that  he  was 
clear  of  their  destruction;  and  that  he  would  leave  them, 
and  apply  himself  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  city.  With  this 
denunciation  he  left  the  synagogue,  and  entered  into  the 
house  of  one  Justus,  a  devout  person,  well  affected  to  the 
Gospel.  Crispus  also,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  with 
his  whole  family,  received  the  truth.  But  we  hear  of  no 
more  Jewish  converts  at  this  place.  However,  many 
Corinthians  were  converted.  And  a  gracious  vision  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  *  who  said  to  Paul  in  the  night,  "  I  have 
much  people  in  this  city,"  encouraged  him  to  continue 
here  a  year  and  a  half. — The  rage  of  the  Jews  would 
doubtless  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  but,  as  usual, 
the  moderate  spirit  of  the  Roman  government  prevented 
its  sanguinary  exertions.  Gallio  the  proconsul,  brother 
of  the  famous  Seneca,  was  perfectly  indifferent  concerning 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  refused  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  their  complaints  against  Paul,  who  now  found 
himself  so  eflfectuaUy  preserved  from  the  ftiry  of  his  coun- 
trymen, that  he  remamed  in  Corinth  a  considerable  time 
longer  than  the  above-mentioned  year  and  a  half.  After 
his  departure,  ApoUos,  a  zealous  and  eloquent  Alexan- 
drian clew,  came  to  this  city,  and  was  made  a  very  powerful 
instrument  of  building  up  this  Church,  and  of  silencing 
the  opposition  of  the  Jews.  The  modesty  of  this  man  was 
as  conspicuous  as  his  spirit.  Till  he  was  instructed  more 
perfectly  by  Aquila  and  PrisciUa,  he  knew  no  more  of 
Christianity  than  what  was  contained  in  the  system  of 
John  the  Baptist.  That  so  able  a  man  could  submit  to 
profit  by  others,  was  a  proof  of  a  humble  frame. 

It  appears,  that  St.  Paul,  so  far  as  circumstances  ad- 
mitted, kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the 
Churches.     The  care  of  them,  as  he  says,  "came  upon 

*  Acts  xviii.  9, 10. 
VOL.   I.  F 
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him  daily."  The  Corinthians  wrote  to  him  to  ask  his 
advice  on  some  cases  of  conscience ;  and  he  understood, 
that  a  variety  of  evils  and  abuses  had  crept  in  among 
them.  On  these  accounts  he  wrote  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  In  reviewing  them,  we  are  astonished  to 
find  how  faulty  many  persons  of  this  Church  were ;  and 
the  scene  which  they  exhibit,  more  resembles  modem 
than  primitive  times,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It 
falls  not  within  the  design  of  this  history  to  enlarge. 
Former  writers  have,  with  more  than  sufficient  accuracy, 
detailed  the  evils ;  let  one  at  least  be  allowed  briefly  to 
record  the  good  things  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  regard 
to  the  people  of  Corinth,  their  exemption  from  persecu- 
tion under  Gallio,  and  their  state  of  ease  and  prosperity, 
so  uncommon  with  other  Churches,  in  a  great  measure 
account  for  the  little  spirituality  which  they  manifested. 
Perhaps  no  Church  was  more  numerous,  and  none  less 
holy,  in  the  ApostoUc  age.  And  it  may  teach  us  not  to 
repine  at  the  want  of  the  miraculous  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  when  we  consider  that  these  Corinthians 
abounded  in  them.     But   many  of  them  were  proud  of 

fifts,  contentious,  self-conceited,  and  warm  partisans  of 
W,  ApoUos,  or  Peter ;  and  by  the  indulgence  of  this 
sectarian  spirit,  showed  how  little  they  had  learned  of 
true  wisdom ;  which  gives  the  Apostle  occasion  *  to  recom- 
mend the  wisdom  that  is  from  above,  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  properties  of  spiritual  understanding,  and  to 
pour  a  just  contempt  oji  that  which  is  merely  natural. 

With  the  pride  of  false  wisdom  they  joined  a  very 
blameable  neglect  in  practice.  One  of  their  Church 
lived  in  incest,  and  the  offender  was  not  excommunicated.t 
St.  Paul  rebukes  them  also  for  their  litigiousness  and 
lasciviousness*;};  In  answer  to  their  queries,  he  recom- 
mends celibacy  as  preferable  to  matrimony  where  a  man 
can  practise  it,  and  that  I  think  from  general  reasons,^  as 
more  favourable  to  holiness,  without  however  depreciating 
matrimony,  or  grvmg  the  least  countenance  to  the  flooa 
of  monastic  abuses,  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  Chris- 
tendom.    But  mankind  are  ever  prone  to  extremes  ;  and 

♦  1  Cor.  four  first  chapters.  t  Chap.  v.  J  Chap.  vi. 

§  Chap,  vii. 
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the  extreme  which  is  opposite  to  superstition  so  much 
prevails  at  present,  that  I  should  not  wonder,  if  some 
persons  should  startle  at  what  I  have  mentioned  as  the 
sentiments  of  St.  Paul,  though  it  be  almost  impossible  for 
any  unprejudiced  person  to  understand  him  otherwise. 

So  kttle  were  the  Corinthians  exposed  to  persecution, 
that  they  were  invited  by  their  idolatrous  neighbours  to 
partake  of  their  idol  feasts ;  and  there  were  among  them 
those  who  complied.*  There  were  also  among  them  false 
apostles,  who,  by  pretending  to  instruct  them  gratis,  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  Paul  as  a  mercenary  person.f 
Hence,  while  he  rebukes  the  faults  or  defects  of  this 
people,  he  observes  that  he  laboured  among  them  freely, 
which  the  false  apostles  pretended  to  do.  He  proceeds  to 
correct  an  abuse  which  obtained  in  their  assemblies,  in 
the  article  of  decency  of  dress ;  and  another  much  worse, 
— ^tfae  pro&nation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.;]:  He  insists 
also  on  the  correction  of  their  abuse  of  spiritual  gifts, 
particularly  those  of  languages.^  It  appears  that  gifts 
were  more  prized  by  them,  m  some  respects,  than  grace 
itself;  and  that  love,  which  he  beautifully  describes, 
was  at  a  low  ebb  among  them.  He  occasionally  men- 
tions, however,  a  very  common  effisct  attendant  on  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  even  at  Corinth :  If  an  ignorant 
idolater  came  into  their  assemblies,  he  was  so  penetrated 
with  the  display  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  that  he 
could  not  but  discover  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul :  he 
would  prostrate  himself  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  re- 
port that  Grod  was  in  them  of  a  truth.||  And,  if  where 
the  Gt)spel  was  so  little  honoured  by  the  lives  of  its  pro- 
fessors as  at  Corinth,  such  power  attended  the  dispensa- 
tion of  it,  how  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  may  we  sup- 
pose, happened  at  Philippi  and  at  Thessalonica  ?  For  we 
nave  not  yet  mentionea  all  the  evils  of  this  outwardly 
flourishing,   but   inwardly    distempered    Church.     There 

*  1  Cor.  viii,  10.  t  1  Cor.  ix.  compared  with  2  Cor.  xi.  13 — 20. 

t  1  Cor.  xi.  §  Chap.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 

II  This  IB  a  proof  of  the  Divine  Influence  attendant  on  Christianity. 
General  proo&  of  its  .authenticity  may  be  drawn  also  from  the  subject  of 
mincuioiis  gifts.  The  Apostle's  manner  of  describing  these  things  proves 
their  reality  and  their  (frequency.  For  no  man  could  nave  convinced  these 
Corinthians,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  those  giflS;  if  they  themselves 
had  not  been  conscious  of  them. 

F  2 
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were  some,  who  even  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  Apostle  to  illustrate  that  im- 
portant article,* 

Though  he  had  promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  yet  in 
the  next  epistle,  he  assigns  a  reason  why  he  delayed 
longer  than  he  had  intended.  Their  Christian  state  was 
very  imperfect;  and  he  wished  to  be  enabled,  by  their 
reformation,  to  come  among  them  with  more  pleasure.  In 
truth,  he  wrote  the  first  epistle  in  much  anguish  and 
affliction.f  His  soul  was  deeply  affected  for  this  people ; 
and  while  great  progress  in  profession  seemed  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  experience  and  their  practice,  he  felt 
the  sincerest  grief.  He  was  relieved  at  length  by  the 
coining  of  Titus,];  fi^m  whose  account  it  appeared,  that 
the  admonitions  were  by  no  means  fruitless.  The  case  of 
the  incestuous  person  at  length  was  attended  to  by  them 
as  it  ought :  they  proceeded  even  with  more  severity  than 
the  Apostle  desired ;  for,  though  the  man  gave  the  strongest 
proof  of  repentance,  they  refused  to  readmit  him  mto 
their  Church,  till  St.  Paul  signified  his  express  desire  that 
they  would  do  so. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  persons  belonging 
to  this  Church  were  recovered  to  a  state  of  affection  and 
practice  worthy  of  Christianity.  In  particular  the  Apostle 
commends  their  liberality  towards  the  distressed  Chris- 
tians.§  But  there  was  still  an  obstinate  party  among  the 
Corinthians,  attached  to  the  fake  apostles,  whose  conduct 
extorted  firom  him  a  zealous  and  honest  commendation  of 
himself,  his  endowments,  and  his  office,  which  yet  he 
manages  with  great  address  and  delicacy,  while  he  bewails 
the  scandalous  practices  still  existing  among  them.|| 

On  his  arrival  at  Corinth  after  these  epistles,  he  doubt- 
less executed  what  he  had  threatened,  namely,  some 
wholesome  severities  on  offenders,  unless  their  speedy  and 
sincere  repentance  prevented  the  necessity  of  such  a  step. 
He  spent  three  months^  in  his  second  visit.  But  we  have 
no  more  particular  account  in  Scripture  of  this  Church. 

♦  1  Cor.  XV.  +  2  Cor.  ii.  4.  12  Cor.  vii,  6. 

§  2  Cor.  ix.  II  Chap.  xi.  xii.  If  Acts  xx.  3. 
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CHAP.    XII. 
ROME. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  purposely  appointed  by  infinite 
Wisdom,  that  our  first  accounts  of  the  Boman  Church 
should  be  very  imperfect,  in  order  to  confute  the  proud 
pretensions  to  universal  dominion,  which  its  bishops  have 
with  unblushing  arrogance  supported  for  so  many  ages- 
If  a  line  or  two  in  the  Gospels  concerning  the  keys  of 
St,  Peter  have  been  made  the  foundation  of  such  lofty 
pretensions  in  his  supposed  successors  to  the  primacy, 
how  would  they  have  glorified,  if  his  labours  at  Bome  had 
been  so  distinctly  celebrated,  as  those  of  St.  Paul  in 
several  Churches  ?  What  bounds  would  have  been  set  to 
the  pride  of  ecclesiastical  Rome,  could  she  have  boasted 
of  herself  as  the  mother-church,  like  Jerusalem,  or  even 
exhibited  such  trophies  of  Scriptural  fame,  as  Philippi, 
Thessalonica,  Corinth,  or  Ephesus  ?  The  silence  of  Scnp- 
ture  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  Church  itself 
was  in  an  early  period  by  no  means  insignificant,  either 
for  the  number  or  the  piety  of  its  converts.  Their  faith 
was  spoken  of  through  the  whole  world.*  The  Apostle 
thus  commends  them ;  nor  does  he  in  his  epistle  to  them 
intimate  any  thing  peculiarly  faulty  in  their  principles  or 
conduct.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans  itseli,  while  the 
world  endures,  will  be  the  food  of  Christian  minds,  and 
the  richest  system  of  doctrine  to  scriptural  theologians. 
By  the  distinct  directions  which  he  gives  for  the  main- 
tenance of  charity  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  appears 
that  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  the 
former  among  them.  If  one  might  indulge  a  conjecture, 
I  should  suppose  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had 
laboured  with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  both  in  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  sense,  and  had  been  expelled  from  Italy  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  whom  he  here  salutes  as  at  Rome, 
were  first  concerned  in  the  plantation  of  this  Church, 
which  was  numerous,  before  any  Apostle  had  been  there. 
Andronicus  and  Junia  are  saluted  also  in  the  epistle: 
they  were  men  of  character  among  the  Apostles,  whose 

*  Rom.  i.  8. 
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conversion  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  St.  Paul  s :  they 
were  also  his  kinsmen,  and  had  suffered  in  conjunction 
with  him  for  the  faith.  He  salutes  also  a  number  of 
others,  though  they  might  not  all  be  residents  of  Rome. 
The  work  of  Divine  grace  in  distinguishing  persons  of 
various  families  and  connections  is  ever  observable.  There 
were  saints  at  Rome  of  the  two  families  of  Aristobulus 
and  Narcissus.  The  former  was  of  the  royal  blood  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  had  been  carried  prisoner  to  Rome 
by  Pompey.  He  himself  had  suffered  a  variety  of  hard- 
ships incident  to  a  life  of  turbulent  ambition  like  his ;  yet 
some  of  his  family,  of  no  note  in  civil  history,  are  marked 
as  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  heirs  of  the  true  riches. 
Narcissus  is  distinguished  in  Roman  history,  as  the  ambi- 
tious prime  minister  of  Claudius  ;  yet  some  of  his  house- 
hold were  in  the  Lord. 

Paul  had  long  wished  and  even  projected  a  visit  to  this 
Church.  He  did  not  expect  that  his  journey  thither  at 
last  was  to  be  at  Caesar's  expence.  Confident  however  he 
was,  that  when  he  did  come  to  them,  it  should  be  ^^  in 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  And 
he  intreats  the  prayers  of  the  Romans,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  the  Infidel  Jews,  and  be  acceptable  in  his 
ministry  to  his  believing  countrymen  at  Jerusalem,  whither 
he  was  then  hastening,  that  ^^  he  might  come  to  them 
with  joy  by  the  will  of  God,**  and  be  with  them  refreshed* 
Thus  (fid  Christians  in  those  days  intreat  the  prayers  of 
their  brethren  through  the  world,  and  sympathize  with 
one  another.  And  the  prayers  were  answered :  Paul  was 
saved  from  Jewish  malice :  was  acceptable  to  the  Jewish 
converts,  ^^  who  had  compassion  on  him  in  his  bonds  (* 
and  was  conducted  safe  to  Rome.  At  Appii  Forum  and 
the  three  taverns  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  Christians : 
he  thanked  God  and  took  coiurage,*  refreshed,  as  he  had 
been  confident  be  should  be,  whenever  he  might  arrive 
among  them.  None  but  those,  who  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  communion  of  saints,  can  conceive  the  pleasure 
which  he  felt  on  the  occasion.  Aflter  a  charitable  but 
fruitless  attempt  to  do  good  to  the  principal  Jews  at  Rome, 
he  employed  the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment  in  receiving 

*  Acts  xxTiii.  15. 
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all  who  came  to  him,  preaching  with  ail  confidence,  and 
without  molestation.  On  account  of  his  imprisonment 
and  examination  at  Bome,  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  began 
to  be  inquired  into  *  in  Nero's  court,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Fhilippians  makes  it  evident,  that 
some  of  the  imperial  household  became  Christians  indeed. 
And  as  the  court  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  treat  him 
with  rigour,  but  rather  to  favoiur  him  with  indulgences  as 
a  Boman  citizen,  hence  many  preachers  in  Rome  and  the 
neighbourhood  exerted  themselves  with  more  courage 
than  formerly  they  dared  to  do.  Yet  certain  persons  even 
then  could  preacn  Christ  with  malevolent  views  of  depre- 
ciating the  Apostles :  others  did  it  with  sincere  charity. 
But  as  real  benefit  accrued  to  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
labours  of  the  former  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  the  heart  of 
Paul,  with  a  charity,  the  wonderful  effect  of  heavenly 
teaching,  could  rejoice  in  both. 

Some  writers  seem  to  have  gone  too  far,  in  denying  that 
Peter  ever  was  at  Borne.  The  cause  of  Protestantism 
needs  not  the  support  of  an  unreasonable  scepticism.  Un- 
doubtedly the  account  of  Peter's  martyrdom  there,  with 
that  of  Paul,  rests  on  a  foundation  sufficiently  strong, 
namely,  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity.  His  first 
epistle,  by  an  expression  at  the  close  of  it,f  appears  to  have 
been  dated  thence  ;  for  the  Church  at  Babylon,  according 
to  the  style  of  Christians  at  that  time,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Church  at  Bome.  Of  the  Kteral  Babylon  we 
find  nothing  in  the  writings  of  those  days. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

COLOSSE. 


This  city  of  Phrygia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lao- 
dicea  and  Hierapons,  and  all  three  seem  to  have  been 
converted  by  the  ministry  of  Epaphras  the  Colossian,  a 
conrpanion  and  fellow-labourer  of  Paul,  who  attended  him 
at  Borne  during  his  imprisonment,  and  informed  him  of 
the  sincerity  and  fruitfulness  of  their  Christian  profession. 

»  Fhilippians  i.  la  t  1  Pet.  v.  13. 
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For  though  he  speaks  to  the  Colossians  only,  yet  the  reli- 
gious state  of  the  two  neighbouring  cities  may  be  conceived 
to  be  much  the  same.  The  example  of  Epaphras  deserves 
to  be  pointed  out  to  the  imitation  of  all  ministers.  He 
always  laboured  fervently  for  them  in  prayers,  "  that  they 
might  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God."  * 
And  this  was  indeed  one  of  the  best  methods  of  evincing 
the  sincerity  of  his  zeal,  which  Paul  owns  to  have  been 
great  for  these  Churches. 

The  Apostle  himself,  in  the  fulness  and  fervency  of  his 
charity,  wishes,  that  the  Colossians  knew  how  strong  the 
conflict  of  his  soul  was  for  them,  that  they  might  feel  the 
comfort,  understand  the  mystery,  and  enjoy  the  riches  of 
the  Gospel.f  They  had  never  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh  ; 
but  he  felt  for  them  as  Christian  brethren,  and  honoured 
them  as  those,  in  whom  the  word  brought  forth  fruit,  and 
who  had  a  lively  hope  in  Christ  beyond  the  grave.  But 
there  must  have  been  some  particular  dangers  incident  to 
their  situation,  to  give  propriety  to  the  cautions  in  his 
epistle  against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  against  Judiacal 
dependences  and  rites,  and  against  an  iUegitimate  hu- 
mility and  self-righteous  austerities.  Such  things,  he 
observes,  carry  indeed  the  appearance  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,}:  but  lead  only  to  pride  and  an  extravagant  self- 
estimation.  And  the  tendency  of  them  is,  to  draw  the 
mind  from  that  simplicity  of  dependence  on  Christ,  which  is 
the  true  rest  of  the  soul,  and  the  right  frame  of  a  Christian. 

In  truth,  the  Jew  by  his  ceremonies,  and  the  Grentile  by 
his  philosophv,  equally  laboured  to  overturn  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  And  their  self-righteous  efforts  are  then  only 
effectually  opposed,  when  Christians  know  their  "  com- 
pleteness in  Uhrist,  and  walk  in  him.**  After  deUvering  a 
number  of  beautiful  precepts  closely  interwoven  with 
Christian  doctrine,  the  Apostle  directs  them  to  read  his 
epistle  in  their  assembly,  and  then  to  send  it  to  be  read  by 
the  Laodiceans  ;  and  also  to  receive  an  epistle  from  Lao- 
dicea  to  be  read  in  their  own  Church,  which,  most  pro- 
bably, was  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  none  of  these 
E laces  being  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another.^  And 
e  gives  a  plain,  but  very  serious,  charge  to  Archippus 

•  Col.  iv.  12.      t  Chap.  ii.  1, 2.      J  Col.  ii.  18—23.       §  Chap.  iv.  16, 1 7. 
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their  present  pastof .  We  see  hence  with  what  care  these 
precious  apostoiical  remains  were  preserved  among  primi- 
tive Christians  ;  and  we  may  conceive,  how,  in  the  infancy 
of  spiritual  consolation,  they  fed  on  those  lively  oracles, 
which  we  now  so  indolently  possess. 

I  see  nothing  more  to  be  collected  from  the  Scriptures 
concerning  the  state  of  this  Church,  except  the  instructive 
anecdote  in  the  epistle  to  Philemon.  This  man,  a  Colos* 
sian  Christian,  had  a  slave,  named  Onesimus,  who  deserted 
from  his  master,  probably  not  without  some  depredations 
of  his  property,  and  wandered  to  Rome.  That,  like  all 
great  cities,  was  the  sink,  which  received  the  confluence 
of  various  vices  and  crimes.  There  the  wonderful  grace 
of  God  seized  his  heart.  Providence  brought  him  to  hear 
Paul  preach,  which  we  have  seen  that  Apostle  continued 
to  do  for  two  years  in  his  imprisonment.  Though  former 
means  of  instruction  under  his  Christian  master  had  failed, 
now,  at  length,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  became  a 
Christian  indeed.  Paul  would  have  found  him  an  useful 
assistant  at  Rome,,  but  thought  it  most  proper  to  send  him 
back  to  his  master  at  Colosse  ;  and  this  he  did  with  a 
short  letter,  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  a  master* 
piece  of  Christian  politeness,  address,  and  sincerity.  In 
iiis  Colossian  epistle  he  mentions  him  also  as  a  faithful 
and  beloved  brother.  What  important  changes  Divine 
grace  can  eflect  in  the  hearts  of  men,  even  of  slaves, 
whom  proud  philosophers  despised,  appears  very  evident 
from  this  instance  I 


CHAP.  XIV. 

THE  S£V£N  CHURCHES  OF  ASIA. 


Thebb  are  some  countries,  to  which  we  understand  that 
the  Gospel  was  carried  during  the  first  efiusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  are  only  incidentally  mentioned  without 
any  detail  of  facts. 

Extensive  as  we  have  seen,  from  St.  Luke's  narrative, 
the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul  were,  it  is  evident  from  the 
epistlesy  that  he  is  far  from  relating  the  whole  of  them. 
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We  cannot  learn,  for  instance,  from  the  Acts,  when  he 
visited  Crete.  Yet  the  short  epistle  to  Titus,  whom  he 
left  there  with  episcopal  authonty  to  ordain  ministers  in 
every  city,  and  to  regulate  the  churches,  shows  that  that 
island  of  a  hundred  cities  had  been  considerably  evan- 
gelized ;  and  that  many  persons,  among  a  people  pro- 
verbially deceitful,  ferocious,  and  intemperate,  had  received 
the  wholesome  yoke  of  Christ. 

And  though  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  "  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,**  to  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  his  two  epistles, 
must  mean  the  Jews  of  those  countries,  yet  their  conver- 
sion would  doubtless  be  attended  with  that  of  many  Gen- 
tiles. Of  three  of  these  we  know  nothing  particularly  : 
the  work  of  God  in  Galatia  has  been  reviewed  :  and  Asia 
propria  alone,  of  all  the  evangelized  regions  mentioned  in 
scripture  history,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  remains  now  to 
be  considered. 

It  was  on  his  first  departure  from  Corinth,  that  Paul 
&rst  visited  Ephesus,'^  which  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  whom  St.  John  dedicates 
the  book  of  the  Revelation.  The  impression  made  on  his 
hearers  during  this  visit,  must  have  been  remarkably 
great,  as  it  was  but  a  short  one,  and  as  thev  pressed  his 
longer  continuance  among  them.  He  left  with  them,  how- 
ever, for  their  comfort  and  instruction,  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
whose  labours  were  afterwards  assisted  by  ApoUos. 

Paul  himself  returning  to  Ephesus,  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  about  twelve  disciples,  who  had  hitherto 
received  only  John's  baptism.^  From  this  circumstance 
we  learn,  that  from  the  first  preaching  of  the  Baptist 
nothing  had  been  done  in  vain.  The  imperfect  elements 
of  that  harbinger  of  Christ  had  paved  the  way  for  clearer 
discoveries,  and  a  variety  of  preparatory  works  had  tended 
to  ripen  the  Church  of  God  into  the  mlness  of  light  and 
holiness. 

Paul  preached  three  months  in  the  Jewish  synagogue 
at  Ephesus,  till  the  usual  perverseness  of  the  Jews  induced 
him  to  desist,  and  to  form  the  converts  into  a  distinct 
Church.      One  Tyrannus  lent  his  school  for  the  service  of 

*  Acts  xviii.  19.  t  Acts  xix.  1 — 7- 
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Christianity  ;  and  in  that  convenient  place,  for  the  space 
of  two  years,  the  Apostle  daily  ministered,  instructed,  and 
disputed.  And  thus  the  whole  region  of  Asia  propria  had 
at  different  times  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel. 

In  no  place  does  the  word  of  God  seem  so  much  to 
have  triumphed  as  at  Ephesus.  No  less  numerous  than 
those  of  Corinth,  the  behevers  were  much  more  spiritual. 
The  work  of  conversion  was  deep,  vigorous,  and  soul- 
transforming  to  a  great  d^ree.  Many  persons,  struck 
with  the  horror  of  their  former  crimes,  made  an  open  con- 
fession ;  and  many,  who  had  dealt  in  the  abominations  of 
sorcery,  now  showed  their  sincere  detestation  of  them  W 
burning  their  books  before  all  men,  the  price  of  which 
amounted  to  a  large  sum.  ^^  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God,  and  prevailed."  Thus  triumphs  the  sacred  his- 
torian. Satan  must  have  trembled  for  his  kingdom  :  the 
emptiness  of  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  appeared  no 
less  palpable,  than  the  flagitiousness  of  vice,  and  the  enor- 
mities of  idolatry  :  The  spiritual  power  of  Jesus  was  never 
seen  in  a  stronger  light  since  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  and 
the  venal  priesthood  of  Diana,  the  celebrated  goddess  of 
Ephesus,  apprehended  the  total  ruin  of  their  hierarchy. 

No  place  on  earth  was  more  devoted  to  idolatry.*  A 
number  of  ingenious  artists  were  enriched  by  making 
silver  shrines  for  Diana.  They  felt  a  sensible  i^^iatry 
diminution  of  their  commerce,  and  found  them-  of  the 
selves  bound  by  interest  to  support  the  credit  of  ^  *"*"** 
the  goddess.  Most  people  through  almost  all  Asia  were 
being  induced  to  believe,  that  manufactured  gods  were 
mere  nothings  ;  and  it  seemed  high  time  to  make  some 
strong  efforts  in  favour  of  the  declining  superstition.  They 
soon  prevailed  so  far  as  to  fill  the  city  with  tumult ;  and 
they  hurried  two  of  Paul's  companions  with  them  into  the 
theatre,  where  the  whole  mob  assembled.  The  daring 
spirit  of  Paul  would  have  led  him  into  the  same  place. 
His  Christian  friends  interposed,  and  even  some  of  the 
Asiarchs, — ^persons  who  presided  over  the  games, — ^who 
had  a  personal  esteem  lor  him,  kindly  dissuaded  him. 
His  zeal  seems  not  void  of  rashness,  but  it  was  the  rash- 
ness of  a  hero  vexed  to  the  soul  to  think  that  Gaius  and 
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Aristarchus,  his  two  friends,  were  likely  to  suffer  in  his 
absence.  This  I  apprehend,  was  that  season  of  extreme 
distress,  which  he  felt  in  Asia,  and  which  he  describes 
so  pathetically  *  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Human 
resources  failed  ;  and  God  alone,  he  learnt,  could  support 
him.  The  prudent  and  eloquent  harangue  of  a  magistrate 
called  the  town-clerk,  was  the  providential  instrument  of 
his  deliverance.  He  calmed  the  spirit  of  the  Ephesians, 
and  silenced  the  uproar  ;  after  which  Paul  affectionately 
embraced  the  disciples,  and  left  Ephesus.  Three  years 
he  had  laboured  with  great  success  ;  and  he  had  the  pre* 
"cadition  to  leave  pastors  to  superintend  that  and  the 
neighbouring  Churches.  But  he  foresaw  with  grief,  as  he 
afterwards  told  these  pastors  in  a  very  pathetic  address, 
when  he  had  sent  for  them  to  Miletus,t  that  their  present 
purity  would  not  continue — ^unstained.  Wolves  would 
enter  among  them  to  devour  the  flock  ;  and,  among  them- 
selves heretical  perverseness  would  find  countenance,  and 
produce  pernicious  separations.  He  did  all,  however, 
which  man  could  do  :  he  warned  them  of  the  danger  ; 
and  exhorted  them  to  the  persevering  discharge  of  their 
duty. 

The  parting  between  the  Apostle  and  these  ministers 
cannot  be  read  without  emotion.  The  elegant  and  affect- 
ing narrative  of  St.  Luke  is  before  the  reader,  and  ought 
not  to  be  abridged.  The  corruption  of  this  excellent 
Church,  seems  not,  however,  to  have  taken  place,  when 
he  wrote  to  them  his  epistle.  It  is  full  of  mstruction  ; 
and,  next  to  that  to  the  Romans,  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
most  admirable  system  of  divinity.  It  has  this  remark- 
able recommendation,  that  it  will  serve  for  any  Church 
and  for  any  age.  Not  a  vestige  appears  in  it  of  any  thing 
peculiarly  miraculous,  or  exclusively  primitive.  The 
controversies  of  the  Christian  world  concerning  doctrine 
would  soon  be  decided,  if  men  would  submit  to  be  taught 
by  the  simple,  literal,  and  grammatical  meaning  of  this 
short  treatise.  Every  thing  of  doctrine  and  of  duty  is  in 
it ;  and  what  the  Gospel  really  is,  may  thence  be  collected 
with  the  greatest  certainty. 

It  appears  that  Timothy  was  the  chief  pastor  at  Ephesus 
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in  Pauls  absence.*  The  Apostle's  first  epistle  to  him 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  this  Church  during  his 
administration.  There  were  some  persons  of  a  Judaical 
and  legal  turn  of  mind,  who  endeavoured,  by  contentious 
questions,  to  pervert  the  simplicity  of  evangelical  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  There  were  others  in  the  opposite  extreme  : 
Two  are  particularly  characterized,  Hymenaeus  and  Alex- 
ander, who  abused  the  profession  of  the  faith  to  such  open 
licentiousness,  as  to  render  their  ejection  from  the  Church 
a  necessary  measure.  So  early  were  the  Churches  of 
Christ  infected  with  the  same  e\ils,  which  at  this  day  fail 
not  to  attend  the  propagation  of  Divine  truth  1  From  the 
directions  which  he  gives  to  Timothy  concerning  the 
regulation  of  public]^worship,  and  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  church-officers,  it  appears,  indeed,  that  ecclesias- 
tical poUty  had  taken  a  finn  root  in  this  Church.  But 
modem  partisans  and  bigots  will  still  search  the  Scrip- 
tures in  vain  to  find  their  own  exact  model,  in  matters, 
which  the  word  of  God  hath  left  indifferent,  or  at  least  to 
be  decided  only  by  various  circumstances  of  prudential 
expediency:  churches  will,  doubtless,  be  much  better 
employed,  in  establishing  and  in  observing  useful  practical 
rules,  which  are  compatible  with  very  oifferent  forms  of 
government.  I  should  suspect,  that  the  superstitious  and 
self-righteous  spirit,  which,  under  a  thousand  austerities, 
afterwards  supported  itself  in  the  eastern  Churches,  and 
proved  one  or  the  most  powerftd  engines  of  popery,  had 
even  then  begun  to  show  itself  in  Ephesus,  and  had  given 
occasion  to  the  apostolical  cautions,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
phetical declaration  of  the  vast  increase  of  those  evils  in 
after  times.t  It  was  the  charitable  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus,  to  maintain  Christian  widows  at  the  public 
expense.  But  I  fear  this  Uberality  had  been  abused. 
Young  widows,  who  had  been  living  a  life  of  ease,  had 
thrown  themselves  as  a  burden  on  their  religious  brethren  ; 
and  however  high  they  might  appear  in  Christian  profes*^ 
sion,  some  of  them  exchanged  the  love  of  Christ  for  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  the  indulgence  of  sensuality.;}:  As 
an  idle  life  is  a  great  source  of  these  evils,  the  Apostle 
recommends    that   these  should  be   encouraged   to  enter 
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again  into  the  matrimonial  state,  which  would  furnish 
laudable  domestic  employments,  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  maintained  by  the  Church  in  a  state  of  indo- 
lence. The  widows,  who  should  be  so  maintained  by  the 
public  stock,  he  recommends  to  be  those,  who  were  far 
advanced  in  life,  of  eminent  laborious  piety,  and  distin* 
guished  for  their  works  of  charity. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  discover  among  these  excellent 
people  some  appearances  of  the  very  worst  of  evils ; 
which,  as  yet,  made  feeble  efforts,  were  kept  down  by  the 
superior  light  and  grace  that  prevailed,  and  which  seemed 
in  indignant  silence  to  be  expecting  future  opportunities 
of  diffusing  themselves. 

We  know  nothing^  more  of  this  Church  during  the 
remainder  of  St.  Faid's  life,  nor  after  his  death,  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  century.  St.  John,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  Apostles,  long  continued  his  fatherly  care 
of  the  Churches  of  Asia  propria.  During  his  exile  at 
Patmos  he  was  favoured  with  an  astonishing  aod  magni- 
ficent vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus,*  from  whom  he  received 
several  distinct  charges,  addressed  to  the  seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  descriptive  of  their  spiritual  state  at  that  time, 
and  containing  suitable  directions  to  each  of  them.  The 
pastors  of  the  Churches  are  called  angels ;  and  what  has 
been  observable  in  idl  ages  was  then  the  case, — the  cha-' 
racter  of  the  pastors  was  much  the  same  with  that  of  the 
people.  We  have  here  then,  from  the  highest  authority, 
some  account  of  the  state  of  these  Churches  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century. — It  is  short,  but  important. — ^Let  us 
endeavour  to  comprise  it  into  as  clear  a  view  as  possible. 

The  Ephesians  were  still  alive  in  the  faith  .f  Attempts 
had  been  made  to  pervert  them,  but  in  vain.  However 
Character  of  ^^^^1^  ^^c  poisou  of  hcrcsy  be,  here  it  could 
the  Church  find  uo  admissiou.  Nor  could  the  abomina- 
of  Ep  esuB.     ^j^^^  ^£  ^^^  Nicolaitanes,  who  appear  to  have 

been  a  sect  extremely  corrupt  in  morals,  make  any  pro- 
gress among  them.  They  patiently  bore  the  cross  ever 
attendant  on  the  real  faith  of  Jesus,  but  could  endure 
nothing  that  tended  to  adulterate  it.  The  taste  and  spirit 
of  the    Gospel  continued    with  them :  they   laboured  in 
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good  works  without  fainting  or  weariness ;  and  their  spi- 
ritual discernment  was  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  any  pre- 
tences. Yet  they  had  declined  from  the  intenseness  of  that 
love  which  they  had  at  first  exhibited :  their  hearts  panted 
not  after  Christ  with  that  steady  ardour  which  formerly 
had  animated  this  people ;  and,  with  all  the  marks  of 
sound  health  remaining,  their  vigour  had  much  abated. 

How  exactly  does  this  account  agree  with  the  common 
case  of  the  best  Christian  churches.  Because  it  is  a  com- 
mon case,  and  far  fix)m  being  the  worst  case,  Christians 
are  apt  to  be  content  under  such  a  decline,  and  to  impute 
it  to  necessity,  or  to  the  loss  of  sudden  fervours  of  no  great 
value,  and  to  plume  themselves  on  the  solidity  of  an  im- 
proved judgment.  But  true  zeal  and  true  charity  should 
be  shown  habitually,  and  not  only  now  and  then  when 
occasional  inroads  of  the  enemy  may  happen  to  call  for 
particular  exertions.  These  afiections  ought  to  grow  as 
the  understanding  is  improved.  The  spirit  of  prayer,  of 
love  to  Christ,  of  active  services  for  his  name,  was  now 
abated  at  Ephesus,  and  a  cool  prudence  was  too  much 
magnified  at  the  expence  of  charity.  The  eternal  salva- 
tion of  real  Christians  there  was  safe ;  but  real  Christians 
should  have  more  in  view  than  their  own  salvation, — 
namely,  the  propagation  of  godliness  to  posterity.  These 
cautious  Christians  did  not  consider  tibat  their  decline 
paved  the  way  for  fiuther  and  more  melancholy  declen- 
sions in  the  oivine  life :  that  the  influence  of  their  ex* 
ample  was  likely  to  be  mischievous  to  those  who  followed ; 
that  their  juniors  would  much  more  readily  imitate  their 
defects  than  their  virtues  ;  in  fine,  that  a  foundation  was 
already  laid  for  the  unchurching  of  this  people,  and  for 
the  desolation  in  which  this  very  region  now  remains 
under  Mahometan  wickedness  and  ignorance. 

The  Church  of  Smyrna  *  is  next  addressed.  They  were 
at  once  in  a  state  of  great  purity  of  doctrine,  and  holi- 
ness of  heart  and  Ufe.  The  Divine  Saviour  TheCharcii 
commends  them  in  general.  That  toward  the  o^smyma. 
end  of  the  first  century,  they  should  have  preserved  the 
Divine  life  in  such  vigour, — a  period  of  about  forty  years 
most  probably,  if  ind^  ^ei«  W  been  no  intemLioDS, 
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— is  somewhat  extraordinary,  and  except  in  the  case  of 
Philadelphia,  not  easily  paralleled  in  history : — So  natu- 
rally does  depravity  prevail,  in  a  course  of  time,  over  the 
best-constituted  churches.  But  their  tribulation  and  pov- 
erty are  particularly  marked.  They  were  rich  in  heavenly 
grace,  poor  in  worldly  circumstances.  If  poor  Churches 
were  fully  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  which  often  arise  from 
the  accession  of  opulent  individuals,  they  would  not  plume 
themselves  so  much  on  the  admission  of  such  members 
as  they  often  do.  The  Smyrnean  Christians  were  chiefly 
of  the  poorer  sort  of  inhabitants ;  yet  were  they  infested 
with  pretenders,  of  the  same  spirit  as  those,  who  attempted 
to  adulterate  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus.  Of  the  Smymeans  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  made  large  pretensions  to 
pure  religion ;  that  their  corruptions  were  Judaical ;  and 
that  they  were  under  the  influence  of  Satan.  This  Church 
is  taught  to  expect  a  severe  persecution  which  was  to 
last  some  time  ;  and  they  are  exhorted  to  persevere  in  faith. 
The  Church  of  Pergamus*  was  also  approved  of  in 
general.     They  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  very  impious  peo- 

The  Church  plc,  who,  iu  cflfect.  Worshipped  Satan  himself, 
of  Pergamus.  ^^^  ^\^  ^  ^^^^  {^  tlj^m  j^y  to  support  his  king- 
dom. Yet  was  their  zeal  firm  and  steady.  Nor  was  its 
object  a  few  trifling  punctilios,  or  some  little  niceties  of 
doubtftil  disputation,  but  the  precious  name  of  Christ 
himself,  and  the  faith  of  his  GospeL  Hence  they  were 
exposed  not  only  to  contempt,  but  to  danger  of  life  itself, 
and  to  cruel  sufferings.  Our  Lord  mentions  one  person 
with  particular  complacency,  "  my  faithful  martyr  An- 
tipas.  We  know  no  more  of  hun  than  what  is  here 
recorded, — that  "  he  was  slain  among  them,  where  Satan 
dwelt.**  But  what  an  honour  to  be  thus  distinguished  1 
Volumes  of  panegyric  have  been  composed  for  mere 
statesmen,  heroes,  and  scholars.  How  frigid  do  they  all 
appear  taken  together,  compared  with  this  simple  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  !  But  this  Church  does  not  escape  censure 
entirely.  There  were  among  them  certsdn  wicked  and 
dangerous  characters,  who  acting  like  Balaam  of  old, 
were  employed  by  Satan  to  entice  persons  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication ; — ^two  evils 
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often  closely  connected:  Even  the  abominations  of  the 
Nicolaitanes  were  practised  by  some.  All  these  are  ex- 
horted to  repent,  from  the  fear  of  divine  vengeance.  On 
the  whole,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those  mdeed  of  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  malignity,  the  Church  of  Pergamus 
was  pure  and  lively,  and  upheld  the  standard  of  truth, 
though  encircled  with  the  flames  of  martyrdom. 

The  Church  of  Thyatira  was  in  a  thriving  state.  Charity, 
active  services,  patient  dependence  on  God,  and  The  cburci^ 
a  steady  reliance  on  the  divine  promises,  marked  °^  ThyatSra. 
their  works :  and,  what  is  peculiarly  laudable,  their  last 
works  were  more  excellent  than  their  first*  A  sounder 
proof  of  genuine  religion  than  such  a  gradual  improvement 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Yet  it  is  imputed  as  a  fault  to 
this  Churcn,  that  they  suffered  an  artfiil  woman  to  seduce 
the  people  into  the  same  evils  which  had  infected  Perga- 
mus. Her  real  name  we  know  not :  her  allegorical  name 
is  Jezebel :  she  resembled  the  wife  of  Ahab,  who  kept  four 
hundred  prophets  at  her  table,  and  exerted  all  her  influence 
to  promote  idolatry.  The  people  of  God  should  have 
counteracted  her,  but  they  dia  not ;  an  advantage  which 
deceitful  guides  have  often  gained  through  the  negligence 
of  the  sincere.  The  very  sex  of  the  pretended  prophetess 
was  a  sufficient  reason  wny  she  should  have  been  restrained. 
"  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  Churches,''t  is  an 
express  prohibition  of  females  from  the  office  of  teaching, 
however  useful  in  other  respects  pious  women  m^  be  in 
the  Church.  Our  Lord  informs  the  Church  in  Thyatira, 
that  he  gave  her  space  to  repent,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
therefore  now  denoimces  severe  threatenings  against  her 
and  her  associates,  at  the  same  time  vindicating  his  claim 
to  divine  worship  by  the  incommunicable  title  of  him  who 
searches  the  hearts,  and  declaring  that  he  would  make  him- 
self known  to  be  such  in  aU  the  Churches.  To  those  who 
had  kept  themselves  unspotted  from  these  evils,  he  declares 
"  he  would  put  no  other  burden  on  them  :"  only  he  exhorts 
them  to  hold  fast  what  they  already  had  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  unsound  Christians  in  this  place  pretended 
to  great  depths  of  knowledge,  which  were,  in  reality, 
depths  of  Satan.     Such  persons  often  impose  on  others, 
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and  are  imposed  on,  themselves,  by  pretences  to  profound 
knowledge  and  to  superior  degrees  of  sanctity. 

The  Church  of  Sardis  presents  us  mth  an  unpleasing 
spectacle.  Their  great  inferiority  to  Thyatira  evinces, 
The  chuith  ^ow  possiolc  it  is  for  two  societies  of  Christians 
ofSardi».  holding  the  same  doctrines,  to  be  in  a  very 
different  state.  He  who  ^^  walks  in  the  midst  of  the 
Churches,"  extols  the  growing  faith  and  charity  of  the 
first,  and  condemns  the  drooping  condition  of  the  second. 
They  had  neglected  that  course  of  prayer  and  watchful- 
ness, which  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  divine  life  in 
vigour.  Their  works  were  now  faintly  distinguishable 
from  those  of  persons  altogether  dead  in  sin.  Some  *  good 
things  remained  in  them,  which  yet  were  ready  to  die : 
but  their  lives  brought  no  fflory  to  God,  nor  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  and  could  scarcely  prevent  its  being 
scandalized  in  the  world.  A  few  names  indeed  there  were 
in  Sardis,  whom  Jesus  looked  on  with  complacency :  they 
had  not  defiled  their  garments.  But  most  of  the  Christians 
there  had  contracted  deep  stains,  probably  by  fireely  mix- 
ing with  the  world,  and  by  conrorming  to  its  customs. 
And  we  see  here  an  awful  fact  authenticated  in  the  highest 
possible  manner, — ^that  among  a  society  of  persons  all  pro- 
fessing the  Gospel,  the  greater  part  may  be  very  dead  in 
their  souls.  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  that  human 
nature  is  averse  to  real  faith,  heavenly  hope,  and  genuine 
charity.  An  omnipotent  energy  alone  can  produce  or 
preserve  true  holiness.  This  had  been  the  case  at  Sardis, 
when  the  Church  partook  of  the  first  effusion  of  the  Spirit. 
Quite  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  natural  thin^,  which 
are  brought  to  perfection  by  slow  and  gradual  improve- 
ments, in  Christ's  religion  godliness  starts  up  in  tne  in- 
fancy of  things  in  its  best  form.  Seldom  are  the  last  woiks, 
as  was  the  case  at  Thyatira,  more  abundant  or  more  excel- 
lent. Heresies,  refinements,  human  cautions,  commonly 
Th«  cames  adulterate  the  work  of  God.  An  abuse^  per- 
cfeMfon^^  haps,  of  somc  frantic  enthusiast  appears :  the 
the  Church  corrcctiou  of  it  by  some  presumptuous  pretender 
to  reason  introduces  another  more  specious,  but 
more  durable  one.     The  love  of  the  world  increases  with 
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the  abatement  of  persecution.  The  natural  propensity  of 
man  to  sin  exerts  itself  more  and  more  :  lively  Christians 
are  removed  by  death  :  their  juniors,  inferior  in  dl  solid 
godliness,  superior  only  in  self-estimation,  reduce  the 
standard  of  Christian  grace  lower  and  lower:  apologies 
are  invented  for  sin  ;  what  was  once  experimentally  known, 
becomes  matter  of  barren  speculation :  Even  ^riptural 
terms  expressive  of  vital  religion  are  despised  or  sparingly 
used :  fiunter  and  more  polite  modes  of  speech,  better 
adapted  to  classical  neatness,  but  proper  to  hide  and  dis* 
guise  the  ambiguities  of  scepticism,  are  introduced :  the 
pride  of  reasoning  grows-  strong :  and  men  chuse  rather 
to  run  the  risk  of  hell  itself,  than  to  be  thoroughly  hum- 
bled. The  strong  hand  of  God  alone,  in  overbeann(r  con- 
victions  and  terror,  and  in  the  sweetest,  but  most  ^wer- 
fill  attractions  of  grace,  can  conquer  this  contemptuous 
spirit.  No  wonder  then,  that  those  who  never  felt,  or  who 
have  quenched  in  a  great  measure  these,  terrors  and  these 
attractions,  relapse  into  an  impatient  fastidiousness.  And 
then  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  is  reasoned 
against  with  petty  cavils,  and  aspersed  by  illiberal  sus- 
picions. Unfaithfol  and  unexperienced  persons,  who  under- 
take to  teach  in  these  circumstances,  will  often,  in  attempt- 
ing to  discriminate  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
from  delusions,  be  unfeeling,  rou^h,  and  unskilful.  To 
them  weeds  and  flowers  in  the  garden  of  Paradise  will  be 
the  same  thing.  A  malignant  instinct  of  profane  propensity 
tempts  them  to  pull  up  all  together,  till  they  leave  only  the 
love  of  the  world,  and,  what  they  proudly  call,  common 
sense ;  which  last  expression  will  be  found,  at  bottom,  to 
denote  a  very  mischievous  engine  in  religious  matters ;  for, 
so  applied,  it  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  simplv^  the 
natural,  unassisted  powers  of  the  human  mind,  darkened 
and  corrupted,  as  they  are,  by  the  fall.  And  now,  by  fre- 
quent disuse,  prayer  and  religious  exercises  grow  dis- 
agreeable :  Sensual  and  worldly  objects  allure  the  carnal 
mind  with  success:  Lucrative  speculations  in  commerce 
devour  the  spirit  of  godly  meditation :  The  seasons  of  re- 
li^ous  duty  are  justled  out  by  the  throng  of  business ;  and 
excuses  of  necessity  are  easily  admitted :  Men  find  a  plea- 
sure in  being  no  longer  reputed  fanatics ;  and  professors  of 

•        G  2 
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Christianity  will  now  ask  leave  of  the  world,  how  far  it  will 
permit  them  to  proceed  in  religion  without  oflTence. 

I  dare  not  say,  that  all  this  exactly  took  place  at  Sardis  ; 
but  much  of  it  did,  no  doubt ;  and  on  occasion  of  this  first 
instance  of  a  general  declension,  it  seemed  not  unreason- 
able to  point  out  its  ordinary  progress  and  symptoms. 

The  Christians  of  Philadelphia*  are  highly  extolled. 

They  were  a  humble,   charitable,    fervent  people,  deeply 

churcii   sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  fearful  of  being 

of  PhiUdei-  scduccd  by  Satan  and  their  own   hearts.     The 

^^^  Spirit  assures  them,  that  they  had  a  little  strength, 

which  had  at  once  been  proved  and  exerted  in  holding  fast 

the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  detecting  and  resisting 

all  adulterations  of  it.     They  are  further  assured,  that  the 

Judaical  heretics  should  be  brought  at  length  to  submit 

to  become  their  disciples  in  religion :  And  a  promise  of 

strong  support  is  held  out  to  then),  because  they  had  main* 

tained  a  true  patience  in  suffering.     To  them,  as  to  all  the 

rest  of  the  Churches,  the  rewards  beyond  the  grave  are 

proposed  as  the  grand  motives  of  perseverance. 

Laodicea  too  much  resembled  Sardis. f     The  people  were 
in  a  LUKEWARM  state,  a  religious  mediocrity,  most  odious 
The  Oh    h  *^    Christ ;    because  his    religion   calls  for  the 
of  Laodi.     wholc  vehemcuce  of  the  soul,  and  bids  us  to  be 
^*^  cool  only  in  wori-dly  things.     The  foundation 

of  this  lukewarmness  was  laid  in  pride  :  They  had  lost  the 
conviction  of  their  internal  blindness,  misery,  and  depravity. 
When  men  go  on  for  years  in  a  placid  unfeeling  unifor- 
mity, this  is  always  the  case.  They  were  satisfied  with 
themselves,  and  felt  no  need  of  higher  attainments.  The 
counsel,  which  is  given  to  them, — to  buy  of  him  gold, 
white  raiment,  and  eye<-salve, — ^is  precious ;  and  this  call 
to  their  souls  demonstrates  that  they  had  learnt  to  main- 
tain, in  easy  indolence,  an  orthodoxy  of  sentiment  with- 
out any  vivid  attention  to  the  Spirit  of  God : — ^In  a  word, 
his  influence  was  only  not  despised  in  Laodicea. 

Such  were  the  situations  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia* 
The  criticism  is  indeed  inestimable  :  It  is  candid,  impartial, 
and  penetrating.  He,  who  has  indulged  us  with  it,  intended  it 

♦  Rev,  iii.  7—13.  t  Rey.  iii.  14-22. 
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for  the  use  of  all  succeeding  Churches : — and  "  he  that  hath 
an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Churches." 


CHAP.  XV. 

THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 

It  is  the  observation  of  one  of  the  ancients,  that  St.  Luke^ 
in  the  close  of  his  Apostolical  history,  leaves  the  reader 
thirsting  for  more.  I  feel  the  force  and  justness  of  the 
thought  at  this  moment.  I  have  hitherto  sailed-  by  the 
compass  of  Scripture  ;  and  now  find  myself  at  once  enter- 
ing into  an  immense  ocean  without  a  guide.  In  fact  I 
have  undertaken  to  conduct  the  reader  through  a  long, 
obscure,  and  difficult  course,  with  scarcely  a  beacon  here 
and  there  set  up  to  direct  me  : — ^but  I  must  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  the  very  scanty  materials  before  me. 

It  seems  plain,  that  the  Apostles  in  general  did  not 
leave  Judea,  till  after  the  first  council  held  at  Jerusalem. 
They  seem  never  to  have'  been  in  haste  to  quit  the  land 
of  their  nativity.  Probably  the  threatening  appearances 
of  its  desolation  by  the  Romans,  hastened  their  departure 
into  distant  regions.  It  is  certain  that  before  the  close  of 
this  century,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  felt  throughout 
the  Roman  empire^  I  shall  divide  this  chapter  into  fbuf 
parts,  and  review,  First, — The  progress  and  persecution 
of  the  Church.  Secondly, — the  lives,  characters,  and 
deaths  of  the  Apostles  and  most  celebrated  Evangelists. 
Thirdly, — ^The  heresies  of  this  period*  And,  lastly, — The 
general  character  of  Christianity  in  this  first  age. 

I.  It  was  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  64,  that  the  city  of 
Rome  sustained  a  general  conflagration.     The   3yn,j„-,,£ 
emperor  Nero,  lost  as  he  was  to  all  sense  of  Rome: 
reputation,  and  hackneyed  in  flagitiousness,  was 
yet  studious  to  avert  the  infamy  of  being  reckoned  the 
author  of  this  calamity,  which  was  generally  imputed  to 
him.     But  no  steps  that  he  could  taxe  were  sufficient  to 
do  away  the  suspicion^      There   was,  however,  a  parti- 
cular class  of  people,  so  singularly  distinct  firom  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  so  much  hated  on  account  of  the  condem* 
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nation  which  their  doctrine  and  purity  of  life  affixed  to  all 
except  themselves,  that  they  might  be  calumniated  with 
impunity.  These  were  then  known  at  Rome  by  the  name 
of  Christians.  Unless  we  transplant  ourselves  into  those 
times,  ,we  can  scarcely  conceive  now  odious  and  contemp- 
tible the  appellation  then  was.  The  judicious  Tacitus 
calls  their  religion  a  detestable  superstition,*  "  which  at 
first  was  suppressed,  and  afterwards  broke  out  afresh, 
and  spread  not  only  through  Judea,  the  origin  of  the  evil, 
but  through  the  metropolis  also,  the  common  sewer  in 
which  every  thing  filthy  and  flagitious  meets  and  spreads." 
If  so  grave  and  cautious  a  writer  as  Tacitus  can  thus  as- 
perse the  Christians  without  proof,  and  without  moderation, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  so  impure  a  wretch  as  Nero  should 
not  hesitate  to  charge  them  with  the  fact  of  burning  Rome. 
Now  it  was  that  the  Romans  legally  persecuted  the 
Church  for  the  first  time.  And  those,  who  know  the  viru- 
lence of  man's  natural  enmity,  will  rather  won- 

CTtTon^rSle  ^^^  *^**  ^*  commenced  hot  earlier,  than  that 
chriBtians  by  it  ragcd  at  length  with  such  dreadful  fury. 
A^D.  64^°* '  *'  Some  persons  were  apprehended,  who  confessed 
themselves  Christians  ;  and  by  their  evidence,** 
says  Tacitus,  '  *  a  great  multitude  afterwards  were  disco- 
vered and  seized : — i^nd  they  were  condemned  not  so 
much  for  the  burning  of  Rome,  as  for  being  the  enemies 
of  mankind."  A  very  remarkable  accusation  !  It  may  be 
explained  as  follows  : — True  Christians,  though  the  ge- 
nume  friends  of  all  their  fellow-creatures,  cannot  allow 
men,  who  are  not  true  Christians,  to  be  in  the  favour  of 
God.  Their  very  earnestness,  in  calling  on  their  neigh- 
bours to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel^  proves  to  those 
neighbours  m  what  a  dangerous  state  they  are  then  appre- 
hended to  be.  All,  who  are  not  moved  by  the  admoni- 
tions of  Christian  charity  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
will  naturally  be  disgusted;  and  thus  the  purest  bene- 
volence will  be  construed  into  the  most  merciless  bigotry. 
Thus  Christians  incurred  the  general  hatred,  to  which  the 
conduct  neither  of  Jews  nor  heretics  rendered  them  obnoxious. 
— ^And  the  same  cause  produces  similar  effects  to  this  day. 
Their  execution  was  aggravated  with  insult.      They 

*  Tacitus^  1.  XV.  c.  44. 
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were  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  torn  by  dogs  : 
they  were  crucified,  and  set  on  fire,  that  they  might  serve 
or  lights  in  the  night-time.  Nero  offered  his  gardens  for 
this  spectacle,  and  exhibited  the  games  of  the  circus. 
People  could  not,  however,  avoid  pitying  them,  base  and 
undeserving  as  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  Tacitus,  because 
they  suffered  not  for  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  a  tjrrant.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Seneca,* 
compared  with  Juvenal,  that  Nero  ordered  them  to  be 
covered  with  wax,  and  other  combustible  materials :  and 
that^  afler  a  sharp  stake  was  put  under  their  chin,  to  make 
them  continue  upright,  they  were  burnt  alive  to  give  light 
to  the  spectators-t 

We  have  no  account  how  the  people  of  God  conducted 
themselves  imder  these  sufferings.  What  we  know  of 
their  behaviour  in  similar  scenes,  leave  us  in  no  doubt  of 
their  having  been  supported  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Nor  is  it  credible,  that  the  persecution  should 
have  been  confined  to  Bome.  It  would  naturally  spread 
through  the  empire  ;  and  one  of  Cyriac's  inscriptions  { 
found  in  Spain,^  demonstrates  at  once  two  important  facts, 
— ^that  the  Gospel  had  already  penetrated  into  that  coun- 
try, and — ^that  the  Church  there  also  had  her  martyrs. 

Three  or  four  years  were  probably  the  utmost  extent  of 
this  tremendous  persecution,  as  in  the  year  68  the  tyrant 
was  himself,  by  a  dreadful  exit,  summoned  .  ^  gp 
before  the  divine  tribunal.  He  left  the  Boman 
world  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion.  Judea  partook  of 
it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  About  forty  years  after  our 
Lord's  sufferings,  wrath  came  on  the  body  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  the  uttermost,  in  a  manner  too  well  known  to 
need  the  least  relation  in  this  history.  What  became  of 
the  Christian  Jews  alone  concerns  us.  The  congregation 
were  commanded,  by  an  oracle  revealed  to  the  best  ap- 
proved among  them,  that  before  the  wars  began,  they 

*  Seneca.    £p.  14.--Juv.  Sat  1.  v.  166  and  Sat.  8.  y.  235  with  the 
Scholiast. 


Comm  :  on  the  afiairs  of  Christiansy  Cent  i.  sect.  35  Note  :  and  Wadding- 
ton's  Hiflt :  of  the  Church  p.  113.  But  Bullet  maintains  it  to  be  genuine,  and 
adduces  some  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  p.  188.] 
§  See  Gibbon's  Aocount  of  Christianity  considered,  p.  04. 
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should  depart  from  the  city,  and  inhabit  a  village  beyond 
Jordan,  called  Pella**  Thither  they  retired,  and  were 
saved  from  the  destruction  which  soon  after  overwhelmed 
their  countrymen  :  and  in  so  retiring  they  at  once  ob* 
served  the  precept,  and  fulfilled  the  well-knonfn  prophecy, 
of  their  Saviour,  The  death  of  Nero,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  would  naturally  occasion  some  respite  to 
them  from  their  sufferings  ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
persecuted  state,  till  the  reign  of  Domitian,  the 
last  of  the  Flavian  family,  who  succeeded  to  the 
empire  in  the  year  81. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  raged  against  the  Chris* 
tians,  till  the  latter  end  of  his  reign.  Indeed,  in  imita* 
tion  of  his  father  Vespasian,  he  made  inquiry  for  such 
of  the  Jews  as  were  descended  from  the  royal  line  of 
David.  His  motives  were  evidently  political.  But  there 
wanted  not  those  who  were  glad  of  any  opportimity  of 
wreaking  their  malice  on  Christians.  Some  persons,  who 
were  brought  before  the  emperor,  were  charged  with  being 
related  to  the  royal  family.  They  appear  to  have  been 
related  to  our  Lord,  and  were  grandsons  of  Jude  the 
Apostle,  his  cousin.f  Domitian  asked  them,  if  they  were, 
of  the  family  of  David,  which  they  acknowledged.  He 
then  demanded,  what  possessions  they  enjoyed,  and  what 
money  they  had.  They  laid  open  the  poverty  of  their 
circumstances,  and  owned  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves by  their  labour.  The  truth  of  their  confession  was 
evinced  by  their  hands,  and  by  their  appearance  in  general. 
£)omitian  then  interrogated  them  concerning  Christ  and 
his  kingdom, — when  and  where  it  should  appear  ?  They 
answered,  like  their  master  when  questioned  by  Pilate, — 
that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  but  heavenly  : 
that  its  glory  should  appear  at  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  when  he  should  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  and 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works*  Poverty  is 
sometimes  a  defence  against  oppression,  though  it  never 
shields  from  contempt.  Domitian  was  satisfied,  that  bis 
throne  was  in  no  danger  from  Christian  ambition  r  and  the 
grandsons  of  Jude  were  dismissed  with  the  same  sort  of 
derision  with  which  their  Saviour  had  formerly  been  dis- 

*  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  t  [Euseb.  Hb.  iii.  c.  19,  20.] 
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missed  by  Herod.  Thus  had  the  Son  of  God  provided  for 
his  indigent  relations  : — they  were  poor  in  circumstanceSy 
but  rich  in  fidth,  and  heirs  of  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

As  Doinitian  increased  in  cruelty,  toward  the  end  of 
his  reign  he  renewed  the  horrors  of  Nero's  persecution. 
He  *  put  to  death  many  persons  accused  of  Domitian'. 
atheism  ;  the  common  charge  against  Christians,  penecution  s 
on  account  of  their  refusal  to  worship  the 
pagan  gods.  Among  these  was  the  consul  Flavins 
Clemens  his  cousin,  who  had  espoused  Flavia  Domi- 
tilla  his  relation.  Suetonius  f  observes,  that  this  man  was 
quite  despicable  on  account  of  his  slothfulness.  Many 
others  were  condemned  likewise,  who  had  embraced 
Jewish  customs,  says  Dion  ;  X  part  of  them  were  put  to  deaths 
others  spoiled  of  their  goods,  and  Domitilla  herself  was 
banished  into  the  island  of  Pandataria.  Eusebius  records 
the  same  facts  with  some  little  variation  :  but,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  borrow  from  the  pagan  writers  in  this  instance^ 
I  shall  be  content  with  their  account. 

It  is  not  hard  to  conceive  the  real  characters  of  those 
two  noble  persons.  It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  that  they 
were  genuine  Christians,  whom  God  had  distinguished  by 
his  grace,  and  enabled  to  live  upon  it,  and  to  suffer  for  it.r 
The  blood  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  splendor  of  the  imperial 
house,  rendered  them  only  more  conspicuous  objects  of 
disgust.  It  is  well  known  that  no  positive  crime  is  as-» 
cribed  to  either  of  theit.  The  charge  of  indolence  against 
the  husband  is  natural  enough,  and  does  honour  to  the 
heavenly-mindedness  of  the  man,  whose  spirit  could  not 
mix  with  the  evils  of  secular  ambition,  and  with  the  vices 
of  the  imperial  court*  The  humanity  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  blessings  of  the  civil  freedom 
which  the  subjects  of  these  kingdoms  enjoy,  protect  us, 
it  is  true,  from  similar  dangers  of  life  or  property  ;  never- 
theless, who  has  not  observed,  that  even  rank  and  dignity 
are  among  us  exposed  to  considerable  contempt,  whenever 
a  man  is  conspicuous  and  eminent  for  a  zealousprofession  and 
diligent  practice  of  truly  evangelical  doctrines  and  precepts  ? 

In  the  year  96  Domitian  was  slain:   and  Nerva,  the 

♦  Euaeb.  lib.  Hi.  17.  t  [Suet  :  de  Domit  :  c.  15.] 

X  Dion  CassiuB.  lib.  67,  c.  14.    Excerpta  per  Xiphilinam^ 
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succeeding  emperor,  published  a  pardon  **  for  those  who 
were  condemned  for  impiety,  recalkd  those  who 
were  banished,  and  forbad  the  accusing  of  any 
men  on  account  of  impiety,  or  Judaism.  Others,  who  were 
under  accusation  or  under  sentence  of  condemnation,  now 
escaped  by  the  lenity  of  Nerva.  This  brings  us  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  in  which  we  behold  the  Christians^  for  the 
present,  in  a  state  of  external  peace.  Only  one  person  en- 
joyed not  the  benefit  of  Nervals  mildness.  Domitilla  still  con- 
tinued in  exile,  probably  because  she  was  a  relation  of  the 
late  tyrant,  whose  name  was  now  odious  through  the  world. 
Doubtless  she  was  not  forsaken  of  her  God  and  Saviour. 

n.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  of  this  period,  were 
their  story  distinctly  known,  and  circumstantially  related, 
would  afford  materials  indeed  of  the  rarest  pleasure  to 
every  Christian  mind.  But  there  never  arose  in  the  Church 
any  historians  like  Thucydides  and  Livy,  to  illustrate  and 
celebrate  the  actions  of  saints.  Heroes  and  statemen  have 
their  reward  here, — saints  hereafter.  Christ's  kingdom 
must  not  appear  to  be  of  this  world ;  and  while  large 
volumes  have  been  filled  with  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
the  intrigues  of  statesmen,  the  men,  who  were  the  divine 
instruments  of  evangelizing  souls, — ^the  New  Testament 
history  excepted, — are  for  the  most  part  unknown. 

The  first  of  the  twelve  Apostles  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom, we  have  seen,  was  James  the  son  of  Zebedee :  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  Herod  Agrippa's  ambitious  desire  of 
popularity.  I  recal  him  to  the  readers  memory,  on 
account  of  a  remarkable  circumstance  attending  his  death,  f 
The  man,  who  had  drawn  him  before  the  tribunal,  when 
he  saw  the  readiness  with  which  he  submitted  to  martyr- 
dom, was  struck  with  remorse ;  and,  by  one  of  those 
sudden  conversions  not  infrequent  amidst  the  remarkable 
eiiusions  of  the  Spirit,  was  himself  turned  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  God.  He  confessed  Christ  with  great  cheer- 
fulness. James  and  this  man  were  both  led  to  execution  ; 
and  in  the  way  thither  the  accuser  requested  the  Apostle's 
forgiveness,  which  he  obtained.  James  turning  to  him 
answered,  ^^  Peace  be  to  thee  !"  and  kissed  him  ;  and  they 

*    Dion  CaeBtus.  68,  c.  1.    Excerpta  Xiphilini. 

t  EuBcb.  ii.  0. 
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were  beheaded  togethier.     The  efficacy  of  Divine  grace, 
and  the  blessed  fiaiit  of  holy  example,  are  both  illustrated 
in  this  story,  of  which  it  were  to  be  wished  we  knew  more 
than  the  very  scanty  account  which  has  been  deUvered. 
The  other  James  was  preserved  in  Judea  to  a  much  later 
His  martyrdom  took  place  about  the  year  62 ; 
and  his  epistle  was  published  a  little  before  his 
death.     As  he  always  resided  at  Jerusalem,  and  ofYS^^ 
yras  providentially  preserved  through  various  per-  ^^^^'"eV 
secutions,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  overcoming 
enmity  itself,  and  abating  prejudice,  in  some  measure.     The 
iHane  of  Just  was  generally  given  him  on  account  of  his 
shigalar  innocence  and  integiity.     And  as  he  conformed  to 
Jewish  customs  with  more  than  occasional  regularity,  he 
was  by  no  means  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  unbelieving 
countrymen,  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     But  we  are 
to  observe,  that  if  he  had  fully  overcome  their  enmity,  he 
could  not  have  been  faithful  to  his  Lord  and  'Master.  Many 
Jews  reispected  the  man,  and  admired  the  fruits  of  the 
Gospel  in  him.     The  root  and  principle  of  these  fruits  was 
still  their  abhorrence ;  and  from  the  relation  of  Eusebius,* 
the  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  an  early  Christian  historian 
whom  he  quotes,  and  of  Josephus,  it  is  plain,  that  it  was 
thought  a  pitiable  thing,  that  so  good  a  man  should  be  a 
Christian.     Pauls  escape  from  Jewish  malice,  by  appealing 
to  Caesar,  had  sharpened  the  spirits  of  this  people ;  and  they 
were  determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  James,  who 
was  merely  a  Jew,  and  could  plead  no  Roman  exemptions. 
Festus  died  president  of  Judssa,  and  before  his  successor 
Albinus  arrived,  Ananias  the  high-priest,  a  Sadducee  and 
a  merciless  persecutor,  held  the  supreme  power  in  the  in- 
terim«     He  called  a  council,  before  which  he  summoned 
James  with  some  others,  and  accused  them  of  breaking  the 
law  of  Moses.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  procure  his  con- 
demnation.    His  holy  life  had  lonff  secured  the  veneration 

ofhiscountrymen.t'^ 

The  leading  men  were  uneasy  on  account  of  the  vast 

*  [Euseb.  2,  c.  23.] 
t  I  bare  compared  Josephus's  account  with  that  of  Hegesippus,  which 
last  aopears  compatible  enough  with  the  former,  and  no  way  improbable  ; 
though  I  think  he  gives  his  cnaracter  more  of  the  ascetic,  than  I  oelieve  to 
be  consistent  with  mat  of  a  Christian  Apostle. 
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increase  of  Christian  converts,  added  to  the  Church  by 
his  labours,  example,  and  authority  :  and  they  endeavoured 
to  entangle  him  by  persuading  him  to  mount  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  to  speak  to  the  people  assembled  at  the 
time  of  the  passover,  against  Christianity.  James  being 
tplaced  aloft,  delivered  a  frank  confession  of  Jesus ;  and 
declared  that  he  was  then  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of 
power,  and  that  he  would  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Upon  this  Ananias  and  the  rulers  were  highly  incensed. 
To  disgrace  his  character  was  their  first  intention — ^they 
failed.  To  murder  his  person  was  their  next  attempt ; 
and  this  was  of  much  more  easy  execution.  Crying  out, 
that  Justus  himself  was  seduced,  they  threw  the  Apostle 
down,  and  stoned  him.  He  had  strength  to  fall  on  his 
knees,  and  to  pray,  "  I  beseech  thee.  Lord  God  and  Father, 
for  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  One  of  the 
priests,  moved  with  the  scene,  cried  out,  "  Cease,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  This  just  man  is  praying  for  you."  A  per- 
son present,  with  a  fuller  s  club  beat  out  his  brains,  and 
completed  his  martyrdom.* 

Very  remarkable  is  the  acknowledgment  of  Josephus.t 
"  These  things  " — ^meaning  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  from 
Observations  the  Bomaus — "  happened  to  them  by  way  of 
of  josephus.  revenging  the  death  of  James  the  Just,  the 
brother  of  Jesus  whom  they  call  Christ.  For  the  Jews 
slew  him,  though  a  very  just  man."  '^     And  from  the  same 

*  [The  facts  stated  above  respecting  the  death  of  James  are  by  no  means 
improbable  ;  but  the  whole  account  as  given  by  Eusebius  from  Hegesippus 
seems  little  worthy  of  credit.]  T  [Josephus  ap.  Euseb.  2.  c.  23.  J 

X  I  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  passage ;  which 
gives  abundant  coniirroation  to  his  famous  testimony  of  Christ ;  which  is 
as  follows  :  '^  About  this  time  lived  Jesus,  a  wise  man  ;  if  indeed  we  may 
call  him  a  man  ;  for  he  performed  marvellous  things  ;  he  was  an  instructor 
of  such  as  embraced  tne  truth  with  pleasure.  He  made  many  converts 
both  among  the  Jews  and  Greeks.  This  was  the  Christ.  And  when 
Pilate,  on  tne  accusation  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had  condemned 
him  to  the  cross,  those,  who  before  haa  entertained  a  respect  for  him,  con- 
tinued still  so  to  do  ;  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  on  the  third  day ; 
the  divine  prophets  having  declared  these  and  many  other  wonderful  things 
concerning  him.  And  the  sect  of  Christians  so  named  from  him  subsistB 
to  this  very  time." 

I  have  examined,  as  carefully  as  I  can,  the  doubts  which  have  been 
started  on  the  authenticity  of  this  passage.  To  me  they  seem  mere  sur- 
mises. One  of  them,  the  supposea  inconsistency  of  the  historian,  in  tes- 
tifying so  much  of  Christ,  and  yet  remaining  an  unconverted  Jew,  affords 
an  argument  in  its  favour.  Inconsistencies  ought  to  be  expected  from  in- 
consistent persons.    Such  are  many  in  the  Christian  world  at  this  day,  who 
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writer  we  leani,  that  Albinus  severely  reprimanded  Ana- 
nias, and  that  king  Agrippa  soon  after  deprived  him  of  the 
liigli  priesthood. 

*  After  the  death  of  James  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Apostles  and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  of  whom  many  were 
yet  alive,  gathered  themselves  together  with  our   Lord's 
kinsmen,  to  appoint  a  pastor  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  room  of  James.     The  election  fell  on  Simeon,  the  son 
of  that  Cleopas,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  one  of  the  two 
who  went  to  Emmaus,  and  who  was  the  brother  of  Joseph, 
our  Liord's  reputed  father.     We  shall  leave  Simeon,  at  the 
end  of  this  century,  the  chief  pastor  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Paul    the    Apostle  seems    to  have  laboured  with   un- 
wearied activity  from  about  the  year  36   to  the  year  63, 
that  is,  from  his  conversion  to  the  period  in  which  St.  Luke 
finishes  his  history.     Within  this  period  he  wrote  fourteen 
epistles,  which  will  be  the  blessed  means  of  feeding  the 
souls  of  the  &ithful  to  the   end  of  time.     The    second 
epistle  to  Timothy  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  written  just  before  his  martyrdom.     1  am  convinced 
by  Dr.  Lardner  s  reasonings, t   that  it  was  more  probably 
written  during  his  two  years  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and 
that  he  was  under  no  particular  apprehension  of  suffering 
immediately,  j:     From  this  epistle  it  is  evident  that  he  had 
already  been  called  before  !Nero,  agreeably  to  the  predic- 
tion, *^  thou  must  be  brought  before  Caesar  ;  **  and  that  no 
Christian,  not  even  any  of  those  who  had  welcomed  his 
arrival  in  Italy,  durst  appear  in  support  of  him  : — He  feel- 
ingly complains,  **  all  men  forsook  me."     Yet  he  knew 
how  to    distin^ish  between   malevolence  and  timidity  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  he  could  not  excuse  their  neglect 
of  him,  he  prays  God  that  it  might  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge.      The  terror  of  Nero  seems  to  have  overawed  the 

in  like  circamstaDces  would  have  acted  a  similar  part.  Sach  was  Josephus. 
fle  knew  and  had  studied  something  of  all  sorts  of  opinions  in  religion  ; 
and  his  writings  show  him  to  have  been  firm  in  nothing  but  a  regard  to  his 
woridly  interest.  To  me  he  seems  to  say  just  so  much  and  no  more  of 
Christ,  as  might  he  expected  from  a  learned  sceptic,  of  remarkable  good 
sense,  and  supreme  love  of  worldly  things. 

♦  [Euseb.  3.  c.  11.] 

&  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,    vol.  iii.  c.  12.  sect.  10.  p. 
903.— Ed.  4to. 

t  This  seems  evident  by  his  charging  Timothy  to  come  to  him  before' 
innter. 
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Roman  Christians,  many  of  whom  might  have  borne  wit- 
ness in  his  favour.  Even  Demas  forsook  him,  from  the 
love  of  the  world,  and  departed  to  Thessalonica.  There 
are  seasons  of  critical  danger,  which  try  the  hearts  of  the 
truest  Christians  :  It  was  yet  a  new  thing  for  a  Christian 
to  be  brought  before  an  emperor,  and  they  had  not  pre- 
pared themselves  by  watching  and  prayer  for  the  uncom- 
mon occasion.  But  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  eminently  with  the  Apostle,  forsook 
him  not  in  his  trying  moments  :  The  Lord  '^  stood  with 
him,  and  strengthened  him  :"*  *  He  was  enabled  to  testify 
for  Christ  and  his  Gospel  before  Nero,  with  the  same 
frankness,  fortitude,  and  eloquence,  that  he  had  formerly 
done  before  Felix,  Festus,  and  Agrippa  ;  and  for  the  first 
time,  and  probably  the  last,  the  murderous  tyrant  Nero 
heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  It  seems,  by  the  ex- 
pression,— '*  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear/' — that 
Paul  was  heard  in  a  very  full  and  solemn  assembly,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  clear  account  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  as  some  of  Csesar's  household  are  mentioned 
as  saints  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  the  preaching  was  not  in  vain.  He 
was,  as  he  owns,  ^'  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion." 
Nero  had  not  IJien  begun  to  persecute  ;  and  at  least  he 
would  see  the  justness  of  his  plea  as  a  Boman  citizen,  and 
be  disposed  to  favour  it.  Nor  ought  the  adorable  Provi- 
dence of  God  to  be  passed  in  silence,  who  gave  this  man 
of  abandoned  wickeoness  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
word  of  salvation,  though  it  maide  no  useful  impression  on 
his  mind.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  this  audience  during 
the  former  part  of  his  imprisonment  at  Bcmie,  and  to  have 
been  remanded  to  his  confinement  for  the  present 

Here  he  wrote  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  and 
Colossians  before  the  end  of  the  year  62.  From  the  for^ 
A  D  62L  ™^^  ^^  these  it  appears,  that  the  whole  court  of 
Nero  was  made  acquainted  with  his  case,  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  was  promoted  by  these 
means.  In  the  epistle  to  rnilemon,  which  accompanied 
that  to  the  Colossians,  he  expresses  a  confidence  of  being 
0oon  set  at  liberty,  and  promises,  in  that  case,  shortly  to 

•  2  Tim.  iv.  J  7. 
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pay  them  a  visit.*  And  as  he  mentions  Demas  with  re- 
spect as  his  fellow-labourer,  both  in  this  epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  in  that  to  Philemon,  I  apprehend  Demas 
had  repented  of  his  pusillanimity,  and  was  returned  to  the 
Apostle  and  to  his  duty.  This  is  the  second  case  in  which 
it  pleased  God  to  make  use  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
St.  Paul,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church.  The  former 
instance  respected  the  doctrine  of  justification,  from  which 
even  Apostles  were  indirectly  declining :  the  latter  con- 
sisted in  the  exhibition  of  a  godly  spirit  of  zeal,  and  an 
open  confession  of  Christ.  Such  is  the  sloth  and  cowardice 
of  man  in  divine  things,  and  so  little  need  is  there  to 
teach  us  caution  and  reserve,  that  unless  God  now  and 
then  stirred  up  the  spirits  of  some  eminent  Christian 
heroes,  to  venture  through  difficulties,  and  to  stand  fore- 
most for  the  truth  against  opposition,  Satan  would  bear 
down  all  before  him.  Paul  was  one  of  the  first  of  these 
heroes  :  and  we  shall  see  in  every  age,  that  God  raises. up 
some  persons  of  this  hardy  temper,  whom  worldly  men  never 
fail  contemptuously  to  denominate  fanatics,  because  they 
discover  that  greatness  of  soul  in  a  heavenly  cause,  which, 
in  an  earthly  one,  would  excite  respect  and  admiration. 

Having  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  year  63,  he  most 
probably  would  soon  fulfil  his  promise  to  visit  the  He- 
brews ;  after  which  he  might  see  his  Colossian  ^  ^^ 
friends.  There  is  no  certain  account  of  his 
coming  either  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Colosse ;  but  most  pro- 
bably he  executed  what  he  had  a  little  before  promised. 
That  he  ever  visited  Spain,  or  our  island,  is,  to  say  no  more, 
extremely  doubtful.  Of  the  last  there  is  a  very  unfounded 
report,  and  of  the  former  no  other  proof,  than  the  men- 
tion of  his  intention  in  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans,  which 
had  been  written  in  the  year  58,  since  which  time  all  his 
measures  had  been  disconcerted.  And  if  he  once  more 
made  an  Asiatic  tour  after  his  departure  from  Rome,  there 
seems  not  time  enough  for  his  accomplishing  the  western 
journey,  as  he  suffered  martyrdom  on  his  return  to  Bome 


*  I  follow  Dr.  Laidner  in  the  dates  of  the  epistles,  which  he  has  inrta- 
tinted  with  singular  dil^penoe  and  BBfaciij  ;  and  I  once  for  aU  acknow- 
ledge my  repeated  obligations  to  him  in  things  of  this  nature. 
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about  the  year  65.*     He  could  have  had  no  great  pleasure 
at  Jerusalem  :  everything  was  there  hastening  to  rum.    No 
man  was  ever  possessed  of  a  more  genuine  pa- 
triotic spirit  than  this  Apostle.     The  Jewish  war, 
which  commenced  in  66,  would  have  much  afflicted  him, 
had  he  lived  to  see  it.     But  returning  to  Bome  about  a  year 
before,  he  fell  in  with  the  very  time  when  Rome  was  burnt, 
and   Christians   were   accused  as  incendiaries.     He  now 
found  no  mercy  in  Nero,  who  would  naturally  be  displeased 
at  the  effect,  which  he  had  observed  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostle  had  produced  in  his  own  household.    A  cupbearer 
and  a  concubine  of  the  emperor  had  been,  through  Paul's 
means,  converted  to  the  faith,  as  Chrysostom 
Martyrdom  g^ggm.gg  ^g .  ^uj  tj^jg  hastened  his  death.     He 

was  slain  with  the  sword  by  Nero's  order.t 
He   had  many  fellow-labourers,  whose  names   he  has 
immortalized  in  his  writings.     He  calls  Titus  his  own  son 
after  the  common  faith.;};     Timothy  was  also  a  particular 
favourite.     Antiquity    regards    the    former  as    the    first 
bishop  of  Crete,    and  the  latter    as  the  first    bishop  of 
Ephesus.     Luke  of  Antioch,  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel^ 
and  the  faithful  relater,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of 
this   Apostle's  transactions,   of   which   he   was   an   eye- 
witness,  is,  by  him,   affectionately  denominated  the  be- 
loved  Physician.     He  seems  to  have  retired  into 
Greece  after  St.  Paul's  first  dismission  by  the 
emperor,  and  there  to  have  written  both  his  inestimable 
treatises  about  the  year  63  or  64. 

Crescens,  whom  JPaul  sent  to  Galatia,  is  another  of  his 
fellow4abourers.  Linus,  the  first  bishop  of  Bome,  may 
be  added  to  the  list,  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  of 
Athens,  whom  Eusebius  reckons  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Church  in  that  city.^ 

We  have  now  finished  the  lives  of  two  men,  of  singular 
excellence  unquestionably,  James  the  Just  and  Paul  of 
Tarsus.  The  former,  by  his  uncommon  virtues,  attracted 
the  esteem  of  a  whole  people,  who  were  full  of  the  strongest 

*  Some  very  respectable  Chronologers  place  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Paul, 
A.D.  67. 
t  On>8LU8, 1.  7.  c.  7.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  J  Titus  i.  4. 

§  [Euseb.  S.  c.  4.] 
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prejudices  against  him  :  and  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the 
question  may  be  asked  with  great  propriety,  character  of 
whether  such  another  man  ever  existed  among  st  Paul 
all  those,  who  have  inherited  the  corrupted  nature  of 
Adam  ?  He  had  evidently  a  soul  large  and  capacious,  and 
possessed  of  those  seemingly  contradictoiy  excellences 
which,  wherever  they  appear  in  combination,  fail  not  to  form 
an  extraordinary  character.  But  not  only  his  talents  were 
great  and  various — ^his  learning  also  was  profound  and  ex* 
tensive  ;  and  many  persons  with  far  inferior  abilities  and 
attainments  have  eflTected  national  revolutions,  or  otherwise 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  history  of  mankind.  His 
consummate  fortitude  was  tempered  with  the  rarest  gentle- 
ness, and  the  most  active  charity.  His  very  copious  and 
vivid  imagination  was  chastised  by  the  most  accurate  judg- 
ment, and  was  connected  with  the  closest  argumentative 
powers.  Divine  grace  alone  could  effect  so  wonderfiil  a 
combination  ;  insomuch,  that  for  the  space  of  near  thirty 
years  after  his  conversion,  this  man,  whose  natural  haughti- 
ness and  fiery  temper  had  hurried  him  into  a  very  sangui- 
nary course  of  jpersecution,  lived  the  friend  of  mankind  ; 
returned  good  for  evil  continually :  was  a  model  of  patience 
and  benevolence,  and  steadily  attentive  only  to  heavenly 
things,  while  yet  he  had  a  taste,  a  spirit,  and  a  genius, 
which  might  have  shone  among  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
men  of  letters  that  ever  lived. 

We  have  then  in  these  two  men,  a  strong  specimen  of 
what  grace  can  do,  and  we  may  fairly  challenge  all  the  in- 
fidels in  the  world,  to  produce  any  thing  like  them  in  the 
whole  list  of  their  heroes.  Yet  amidst  the  constant  display 
of  every  godly  and  social  virtue,  we  learn  from  Paul's  own 
account,  that  he  ever  felt  himself  ^^  carnal,  sold  under  sin  C 
and  that  sin  dwelt  in  him  continually.  From  his  writings 
we  learn,  what  the  depth  of  human  wickedness  is ;  and  none 
of  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  understood  so  much  as  he  did, 
the  riches  of  Divinegrace,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  doctrines  of  election,  justification, 
regeneration,  adoption  ;  of  the  priesthood  and  offices  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  mtemal  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well 
as  the  most  perfect  morality  founded  on  Christian  principle, 
are  to  be  found  in  his  writings  ;  and  what  Quintilian  said  of 
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Cicero,  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles : 
"  Ille  se  pro/ecisse  sciat^  cui  Paulus  valde  placebit.'' 

During  this  whole  eflPiision  of  the  Spirit, — of  so  little 
account  in  the  sight  of  God  are  natural  human  excellences 
and  talents, — ^I  see  no  evidence  that  any  person  of  extraor- 
dinary genius  and  endowments,  St.  Paul  excepted,  was 
employed  in  the  divine  work  of  propagating  the  Gospel. 
St.  Luke,  indeed,  appears  by  his  wntings  to  have  been  a 
classical  scholar  of  a  chastised  and  regular  taste  ;  and  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  attic  purity  of  diction  than  any  of 
the  New  Testament  writers.  But  to  St.  Paul,  the  great- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  and  the  fervour  of  his  zeal,  give  a 
magnificent  kind  of  negligence  in  composition, — in  the 
midst  of  which  there  is  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  the  most  sublime  excellences  of  oratory,  which 
demonstrate  how  high  he  might  have  stood  in  this  line  of 
eminence,  had  he  been  ambitious,  or  rather  had  he  not 
been  perfectly  careless  of  such  kind  of  fame.  But  that 
men  so  unlearned  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  were, — none 
of  whom  appear  by  nature  to  have  been  above  the  ordinary 
standard  of  mankind,  though  by  no  means  below  that 
standard, — that  such  men  should  have  been  able  of  them- 
selves to  speak,  to  act,  and  to  write  as  they  did  ;  and  to 
produce  such  an  amazing  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  man- 
ners of  mankind,  would  require  the  most  extravagant 
credulity  to  believe.  The  power  of  God  is  demonstrated 
from  the  imbecility  of  the  instruments. 

The  minds  of  men  void  of  the  love  of  God  are  always  apt 
to  suspect,  as  connected  with  fanaticism,  the  most  precious 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  whole  work  of  experimental 
religion.  And  the  more  vigorously  these  things  are  described, 
the  stronger  the  suspicion  grows.  May  not  this  have  been 
one  reason  why  St.  Paul  was  directed  to  expose  himself  the 
most  to  this  unjust  censure,  by  dwelling  more  copiously  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  on  views  most  directly  evan- 
gelical ;— St.  Paul  I  say, — because  he  must  be  allowed  by 
all  who  are  not  wiDing  to  betray  their  own  want  of  discern- 
ment, to  have  been  a  man  of  eminent  solidity  of  understand- 
ing ?  If  Christian  experience  be  a  foolish  thing  indeed,  it 
is  strange  that  the  wisest  of  all  the  Christians  should  have 
been  the  most  abundant  in  describing  it. 
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Of  St  Peter  we  have  by  no  means  so  large  an  account 
as  of  St.  Paul.  The  last  view  we  have  of  him  in  Scrip- 
ture presents  him  to  us  at  Antioch.  This  was  probably 
about  the  year  50.  After  this  he  was  employed 
in  spreading  the  Gospel, — principally  among 
his  own  countrymen,  but  one  cannot  suppose  exclusively 
of  the  Gentiles,  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia.  His  two  epistles  were  directed  to  the  Hebrew 
converts  of  these  countries.  And  if  he  was  far  less  suc- 
cessful than  Paul  among  the  Gentiles,  he  was  much  more 
so  than  that  great  man  was  among  the  Jews,  He,  who 
wrought  effectually  in  Paul  among  the  former,  was  mighty 
in  Peter  araonff  the  latter.*  It  should  ever  be  remembered, 
WHO  alone  did  the  work,  and  gave  the  increase. 

Peter  probably  came  to  Rome  about  the  year  63. 
Thence,  a  little  before  his  martyrdom,  he  wrote  his  two 
epistles.  Strange  fictions  have  beeiL  invented 
of  his  acts  at  Rome,  of  which  I  shall  sufficiently 
testify  my  disbelief  by  silence, — the  method  which  I 
intend  constantly  to  use  in  things  of  this  nature.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  he  here  met  again  with  that  same 
Simon  the  sorcerer,  whom  he  had  rebuked  long  ago  in 
Samaria,  and  who  was  practising  his  sorceries  in  a  much 
higher  style  in  the  metropolis.  No  doubt  the  Apostle  op- 
posed him  successfully  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  this 
matter,  except  a  very  vague  and  declamatory  one  by  Euse- 
bius.-f  At  length,  when  Paul  was  martyred  under  Nero, 
Peter  suffered  with  him  by  crucifixion  with  his  head  down- 
word, — a  kind  of  death  which  he  himself  desired,;]: — most 
probably  from  an  unfeigned  humility,  that  he  might  not  die 
m  the  same  manner  as  his  Lord  had  done.  Nicephorus^ 
informs  us,  that  he  had  spent  two  years  at  Rome.  St. 
Peter,  in  his  second  epistle,  observes,  that  his  Lord  had 
shown  him,  that  his  death  was  soon  to  take  place.  And 
this  gives  a  degree  of  credibility  to  a  story  of  Ambrose,  re- 
lated in  one  of  his  discourses,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that 
the  pagans  being  inflamed  against  him,  the  brethren  begged 

*  Gal.  ii.  8.  t  [Eiiseb.  ii.  14.]  t  [Euseb.  iii.  1.] 

§  [•!  «y  Pi^M^  tiTNrKowtvtraiflts  cnro   Xpira  kcu  T«y  aworoXwV  a  ncrpos  aworoXof 

<^  3.    Seal.  Thea.  Temp.  p.  30B^  et  Dasnage  ann.  42,  Num.  10.  ap.  Lanlner, 

Vol  3.  c.  18.  p.  406.] 
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him  to  retreat  during  the  violence  of  the  persecution.  Their 
intreaties,  ardent  as  he  was  for  martyrdom,  moved  him.  He 
began  to  go  out  of  the  city  by  night.  But  coming  to  the 
gate,*  he  saw  Christ  entering  into  the  city.  Whereupon 
he  said.  Lord,  whither  art  thou  going  ?  Christ  answered,  I 
am  cominff  hither  to  be  crucified  again.     Peter 

ofPeterT  hcuce  uudcTstood  that  Christ  was  to  be  crucified 

ot67'  ^^  again  in  his  [unworthy]  servant.  This  induced  him 
voluntarily  to  return  ;  and  he  satisfied  the  minds 
of  the  brethren  with  this  account,  and  was  soon  after  seized 
and  crucified.  Whoever  considers  the  very  solemn  manner 
in  which  our  Lord  foretold  the  violent  death  of  this  Apos- 
tle, in  the  close  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and  that,  in  hia  second 
epistle,  he  himself  declares  that  his  divine  Master  had  shown 
him,  that  he  should  quickly  put  ofi*his  tabernacle,  will  find  no 
diflSculty  in  conceiving,  that  the  vision  "j*  now  related  fix)m 
Ambrose  might  have  taken  place  a  little  before  the  writing 
of  this  epistle  ;  and,  that  the  writing  of  the  epistle  may 
have  a  little  time  preceded  his  seizure  and  violent  death.  I 
mention  this  as  a  probable  conjecture  only.  The  story  itself 
is  consonant  to  the  miraculous  powers  then  in  the  Church  ; 
and  its  evidence  rests  on  the  character  of  Ambrose  himself, 
an  Italian  bishop,  whose  integrity  and  understanding  are 
equally  respectable. 

Peter  s  wife  had  been  called  to  martyrdom  a  little  before 
himself.  He  saw  her  led  to  death  ;  and  rejoiced  at  the  grace 
of  God  vouchsafed  to  her ;  and  addressing  her  by  name,  ex- 
horted and  comforted  her  with  "  Eemember  the  Lord.*  J 

There  are  two  striking  attestations  to  the  character  of 
St.  Peter,  which  may  be  fairly  drawn  from  the  sacred 
writings.  As  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  he  autho- 
rized the  publication  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  had  he  been 
disposed  to  spare  his  own  character,  he  would  not  have 
suffered  the  shamefiil  denial  of  his  Master  to  have  been 
described,  as  it  is  in  that  Evangelist,  with  more  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  guilt,  and  with  fainter  views  of 
his  repentance,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  Evan- 
gelists.    I  am  indebted  for  the  other  remark  to  Bishop 

♦  ^rmon  cont.  Aax.  [Ambros.  Op,  Tom.  4.  p.  275.— Ed,  Paris,  1886.] 
f  There  is  no  necessity  to  consider  Christ's  appearance  as  any  thing 
more  than  a  vision. 
J  Clement.  Strom.  7.  fp.  736,  B,  or  869.— Ed.  Potter.    Euseb.  iii.  30.] 
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Gregory,  the  first  of  that  name.     In  his  second  epistle,  St. 
Peter  gives  the  most  honourable  attestation  to  the  Apostle 
Paul's  epistles,  though  he  must  know  that  in  one  of  them — 
that  to  tne  Galatians — ^his  own  conduct  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion was  censured.  This  is  evidently  above  nature.  The  most 
unfeigned  humility  appears  to  have  been  an  eminent  part 
of  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  who,  in  his  early  days,  was 
remarkable  for  the  violence  of  his  temper.    His  natural  cha- 
racter was  no  uncommon  one.    Frank,  open,  active,  coura- 
geous ;  sanguine  in  his  attachments  and  in  his  passions  ;  no 
way  deficient,  but  not  eminent,  in  understanding, — a  plain 
honest  man  ;  yet,  by  grace  and  supernatural  wisdom,  ren- 
dered an  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  in  the  conversion 
of  numbers,  and  only  inferior  to  St.  Paul.     He  seems  to  have 
lived  long  in  a  state  of  matrimony  ;  and  by  Clement's*  ac- 
count, [both  he  as  well  as  Philip  the  deacon  had  children.] 
Mark  was  sister  s  son  to  Barnabas,  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious 
woman  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  probably  brought  up  in  Chris- 
tianity from  early  life ;  and  his  conduct,  for  some  time,  gives 
credibility  to  an  opinion,  tolerably  confirmed  by  experience, 
that  early  converts,  or  those  who  have  been  religiously  brought 
up,  do  not  make  that  vigorous  progress  in  divine  things  ge- 
nerally,  which  those  do,  whose  conversion  has  commenced 
after  a  life  of  much  sin  and  vanity.     Their  views  are  apt  to 
be  comparatively  faint,  and  their  dispositions  in  religion  lan- 
guid and  indolent.   We  are  told  by  Epiphanius,t  that  Mark 
^as  one  of  those  who  were  offended  at  the  words  of  Christ 
recorded  in  the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John ;  and  that  he  then 
forsook  him,  but  was  afterwards  recovered  to  his  Saviour  by 
means  of  Peter.    After  our  Lord's  ascension,  he  attended  his 
uncle  Barnabas  with  Paul ;  but  soon  left  them  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.    Barnabas  however  hoping  the  best  from  one 
^hom  he  held  so  dear,  proposed  him  to  Paul  as  their  com- 
panion on  some  fiiture  occasion.     After  the  rupture,  which 
this  occasioned,  between  the  two  Apostles,  Barnabas  took 
Juni  as  his  conopanion  to  Cyprus.   Undoubtedly  his  character 
iniproved.      Some  plants  are  slow  of  growth,  but  attain  at 
length  great  vigour,  and  bear  much  fruit.    Even  Paul  him- 
self, who  had  been  so  much  offended  with  him,  at  length  de- 

*  [Strom.  Lib.  iii.  c.  6.  5  52,  or  p.  535,  ed.  Pott.] 
[t  £piph.  ap.  Laraner.  Vol.  3.  p.  178.] 
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clared,  "  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.*    From  the 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 

i!t  Roi^**    with  the  Apostle  in  his  imprisonment  at  Bome. 

A^D^S'*  This  was  in  the  year  62.  His  Gospel  was  written, 
by  the  desire  of  the  believers  at  Bome,  about  two 
years  after.  I  know  not  when  to  fix  the  time  of  his  coming 
to  Egypt.  But  he  is  allowed  to  have  founded  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  and  to  have  been  buried  there.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anianus,  of  whom  Eusebiusf  gives  the  highest 
eulogium.  It  is  evident  that  the  society  of  those  three 
great  men,  Barnabas,  Paul,  and  Peter,  at  difierent  times, 
was  very  useful  to  him.  Probably  his  natural  indolence 
needed  such  incentives.  In  Mark  then  we  seem  to  have 
noticed  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  Christianity,  of  a  cast 
of  mind  difierent  from  any  we  have  hitherto  reviewed.  The 
variety  of  tempers  and  talents  employed  in  the  service  of 
God,  and  sanctified  by  the  same  divine  energy,  afibrds  a 
field  of  speculation  neither  unpleasing  nor  unprofitable. 

Of  the  labours  of  nine  Apostles,  James,  Andrew,  Philip, 
Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Matthew,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Mat- 
thias, scarcely  any  thing  is  recorded. 

Of  John  the  Apostle  a  few  valuable  fragments  may  be 
collected.     He  was  present  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem, 

Council  of  wh^^^  ^^  ^^^d  about  the  year  50 :  nor  is  it  pro- 

Jernaaiem :  bablc,  that  hc  left  Judca  till  that  time.  Asia  Minor 
was  the  great  theatre  of  his  ministry,  particularly 
Ephesus,  the  care  of  which  Church  remained  with  him  after 
the  decease  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  The  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  Judea  most  probably  obliged  the  Apostle  to 
bid  a  total  farewell  to  his  native  country.  While  he  resided 
at  Ephesus,}  going  once  to  bathe  there,  he  perceived  that 
Cerinthus  was  in  the  bath  :  He  came  out  again  hastily :  Let 
us  flee,  says  he,  lest  the  bath  should  fall,  while  Cennthus, 
an  enemy  of  truth,  is  within  it.§  The  same  story  is  told  of 
Ebion  as  well  as  of  Cerinthus :  they  were  both  heretics,  and 
of  a  similar  character :  and  it  is  an  easy  mistake  for  a  re- 
porter of  the  story  to  confound  names  ;  but  if  the  whole 
should  have  had  no  foundation,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 

♦  2  Tim.  iv.  11.        f  [Euaeb.  ii.  24.]         t  [Eueeb.  ui.  28,  and  iv.  14.] 
§  [See  Lardner,  Vol.  i.  p.  326.  ed.  4to,  ihb  story  is  told  by  Ireneus  (3, 

3.)  by  Theodoret,  (Her.  Fab.  2,  3.)  and  by  Epiphanius,  (H«r.  30,  24.) 

witb  some  slight  variations.] 
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the  fiction.     The  testimony  of  Irenasus,  who  had  it  from 
persons  who  received  their  information  from  Polycarp  the 
disciple  of  St.  John,  seems  suflSciently  authentic.  Irenaeus, 
a  man  of  exquisite  judgment,  evidently  believed  the  story 
himself;  and  surely  the  opinion  of  such  a  person,  who  lived 
near  those  times,  must  outweigh  the  fanciful  criticisms  and 
objections  of  modem  authors.     The  fashion  of  the  present 
.  age,  humanely  sceptical,  and  clothing  profane  indifference 
with  the  name  of  candour,  is  ever  ready  to  seduce  even  good 
men  into  a  disbelief  of  facts  of  this  nature,  however  well  at- 
tested.    But  let  the  circumstances  of  St.  John  be  well  con- 
sidered.    He  was  a  surviving  apostolical  luminary.     Here- 
tical pravity  was  deeply  spreadmg  its  poison.     Sentiments, 
very  derogatory  to  the  person,  work,  and  honour  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  diffused  with  great  perverseness  of  industry. 
What  should  have  been  the  deportment  of  this  truly  bene- 
volent Apostle  ?     I  doubt  not  but  he  was  ever  forward  to 
relieve  personal  distresses  :  but  to  have  joined  the  company 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  heresy,  would  have  been  to 
countenance  it.    He  well  knew  the  arts  of  seducers.    They 
were  ready  always  to  avail  themselves  of  the  seeming  coun- 
tenance of  Apostles  or  of  apostolical  men ;  and  thence  to  take 
an  opportunity  of  strengthening  themselves,  and  of  difl^sing 
their  poison.     Such  has  been  their  conduct  in  all  ages. 
Having  no  ground  of  their  own  to  stand  on,  they  have  con- 
tinually endeavoured  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  some  great 
man  of  allowed  evangelical  respectabihty.     This  artful  ma- 
nagement, clothed  with  the  pretence  of  charity,  points  out 
to  the  real  friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  what  they  ought  to  do, 
from  motives  of  real  benevolence  to  mankind, — ^namely,  to 
bear  patiently  the  odious  charge  of  bigotry,  and  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  testi^ng  their  abhorrence  of  heretical 
views  and  hypocritical  actions.     Humanly  speaking,  I  see 
not  how  divme  truUi  is  to  be  supported  in  the  wond,  but 
by  this  procedure;  and  I  scruple  not  to  say,  that  St.  Johns- 
conduct  appears  not  only  defensible,  but  laudable,  and  worthy 
the  imitation  of  Christians.  It  is  agreeable  to  what  he  him- 
self declares  in  one  of  his  short  epistles,  addressed  to  a 
Christian  lady, — that  if  "  any  come  to  her  house,  and  bring 
not  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  she  ought  not  to  receive 
him,  nor  bid  him  God  speed ;  because  to  bid  him   God 
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speedy  wotild  make  her  a  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  His 
menacing  language  concerning  Diotrephes,  in  the  other 
epistle  to  Gains,  breathes,  what  some  would  call,  the  same 
uncharitable  spirit.  And  when  I  see  St.  Paul  shaking  his 
garment  against  the  infidel  Jews,  and  hear  him  saying, 
"  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  headis,  I  am  clean  ;**  and  when 
I  find  him  warning  the  Galatians  thus,  ^^  If  an  angel  from 
heaven  should  preach  any  other  doctrine,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed," and  wishing  that  they  which  troubled  them,  "  were 
even  cut  off,"  I  am  instructed  how  to  judge  of  the  indig- 
nation of  holy  St.  John  against  Cerinthus. 

Indeed  the  primitive  Christians  were  even  more  careful 
to  avoid  the  society  of  false  Christians  than  of  open  unbe- 
lievers. With  the  latter  they  had,  at  times,  some  free  inter- 
course ;  with  the  former  they  refused  even  to  eat.*  We 
have  already  seen,  how  our  Saviour  commends  the  impa- 
tience and  discernment  of  the  Ephesians,  who  could  not 
bear  false  professors.  They  had  tried  those  who  call  them- 
selves ^^  Apostles,  and  are  not ;  and  had  found  them  liars."f 

It  is  one  of  the  designs  of  this  History,  to  show  the  ac- 
tual conduct  of  real  Christians  in  life  and  conversation :  and 
the  relation  before  us,  of  John's  behaviour  to  Cerinthus, 
illustrates  this.  But, — ^if  we  must  so  far  humour  the  taste 
of  Socinians  and  sceptics  as  to  allow  ourselves  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  well-attested  facts  because  they  contradict  the 
fashionable  idea,  we  shall  injure  the  faithfulness  of  his- 
tory, make  present  manners  the  standard  of  credibility,  and 
practically  adopt  a  very  absurd  modish  position, — that  the 
divine  charity  of  a  sound  Christian,  is  the  same  thing  as 
the  refined  humanity  of  a  philosophical  heretic.  I  would 
ask  any  person,  to  whom  the  infection  of  modem  manners 
renders  this  reasoning  of  difficult  digestion,  whether  he 
ought  more  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of  one  gentleman 
who  should  mix  m  easy  familiarity  with  a  company  of  mur- 
derers, or  of  another  who  should  fly  from  it  with  horror  ? 
If  we  believe  spiritual  murderers,  who  labour  to  ruin  souls 
by  propagating  Antichristian  views,  to  be  still  more  per- 
nicious than  the  former,  we  shall  not  be  under  any  difficulty 
in  vindicating  St.  John. 

The  unreasonable  doubts  that  have  arisen  in  our  times 

•  1  Cor.  V.  10,  11.  t  [Rev.  u.  2.] 
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concerning  the  fact  we  have  been  considering,  appear  to  me 
to  ori^nate  in  a  spirit  of  heresy.  There  is  another  fact, 
respecting  the  same  Apostle,  which  comes  before  us  loaded 
with  simOar  sceptical  objections :  and  these  are  to  be  ascri- 
bed, I  fear,  to  the  prevalence  of  deism.  Tertnllian*  tells 
OS  that,  by  order  of  Domitian,  John  was  cast  into  a  caldron 
of  boiling  oil,  and  came  out  again  without  being  hurt.  This 
must  have  happened,  most  probably,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  that  emperor ;  and  TertuUian  was  certamly 
competent  to  relate  such  a  fact  as  this : — Yet  it  is  now 
generally  disbelieved  or  doubted.t  Is  it  because  we  see  no 
miracles  in  our  own  times  ?  Let  the  reader  transport  him- 
self into  the  first  century  ;  and  he  will  see  ho  more  impro- 
bability, in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  a  miracle  should  be 
wrought  in  favour  of  St.  John,  than  in  favour  of  Paul,  as 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts.  The  miracle 
softened  not  the  heart  of  Domitian,  who  would  probably 
suppose  the  Apostle  to  have  been  fortified  by  magical  in- 
cantations. He  banished  him  to  the  solitary  isle  of  Fat- 
mos,  where  he  was  favoured  with  the  visions  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. After  Doinitian's  death  he  returned  from  Fatmos, 
and  governed  the  Asiatic  churches.  There  he  remained 
till  the  time  of  Trajan.  At  the  request  of  the  bishops,  he 
went  to'  the  neighbouring  churches,  partly  to  ordain  pastors, 
and  partly  to  regulate  the  congregations.  At  one  place 
in  his  tour,  observing  a  youth  of  a  remarkably  interesting 
countenance,  he  warmlv  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  a 
particular  pastor.  The  young  man  was  baptized  ;  and,  for 
a  time,  lived  as  a  Christian.  But  being  gradually  corrupted 
by  company,  he  became  idle  and  intempera»te ;  and  at  length 
^  dishonest,  as  to  become  a  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers. 
Some  time  after,  John  had  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  pastor 
concerning  the  young  man,  who  told  him,  that  he  was  now 
dead  to  &)d ;  and  that  he  inhabited  a  mountain  over  against 
his  church.  J  John,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  charity,  went 
to  the  place,  and  exposed  himself  to  be  taken  by  the  robbers. 

*  De  Pnescript.  Her.  c.  36.    fHieron  in  Matt.  xx.  23.1 
t  [The  chief* reason  for  fjuestioning  Tertuliian's  and  Jerome's  account 
seems  to  be  the  sUence  of  Ongen,  who,  in  commenting  on  the  twenty-third 
Terse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  it  is  argued,  would  certainly 
have  mentioned  it,  had  he  known  it, — whereas  he  does  not  aUude  to  it.} 
X  Clem.  Alex,  apud  Euseb.  ill.  23. 
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"  Bring  me,  says  he,  to  your  captain."  The  young  robber 
beheld  him  coming ;  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  aged  and 
venerable  Apostle,  he  was  struck  with  shame,  and  fled. — 
St.  John  followed  him  and  cried,  "  My  son,  why  fliest  thou 
from  thy  father,  unarmed  and  old  ?  Fear  not ;  as  yet  there 
remaineth  hope  of  salvation.  Believe  me,  Christ  hath  sent 
me."  Hearing  this,  the  young  man  stood  still,  trembled, 
and  wept  bitterly.  John  prayed,  exhorted,  and  brought 
him  back  to  the  society  of  Christians ;  nor  did  he  leave  him, 
till  he  judged  him  fully  restored  by  Divine  grace. 

Even  the  truth  of  this  last  relation  has  been  questioned 
by  Basnage.^  But  as  I  know  no  reason  for  hesitation,  I 
shall  leave  it  with  the  serious  reader,  who  loves  to  behold 
the  tokens  of  grace  from  age  to  age  dispensed  to  sinners. 

We  have  yet  another  story  of  §t.  John,  short,  but  plea- 
sing, and  which  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass  uncontra- 
dicted. Being  now  very  old,  and  unable  to  say  much  in 
Christian  assemblies,  "  Children,  love  one  another,"  was 
his  constantly  repeated  sermon.  Being  asked,  why  he  told 
them  only  one  thing,  he  answered,  that  ^^  nothing  else  was 
needed."  This  account  rests  on  the  single  testimony  of 
Jerome,t  so  far  as  I  have  found.  But  as  it  seems  to  f^l  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age  more  than  the  others,  its  truth  is 
allowed.  We  may  hence  observe  how  little  regard  is  paid 
to  real  evidence  by  many  critics,  who  seem  to  make  modem 
manners  the  test  of  historical  credibility.  Whatever  fact 
shows  the  spirit  of  zeal,  the  reality  of  miracles,  or  the  work 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart,  must  be  questioned:  What 
indicates  feeling  or  humanity,  this  only  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  its  ground.  In  truth,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  so 
beautifiil  a  story  called  in  question ;  but  its  evidences  are 
by  no  means  superior  to  those  of  the  three  former. 

John  lived  three  or  four  years  after  his  return  to  Asia, 
having  been  preserved  to  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  an  inestimable  pat- 
tern of  charity  and  goodness. 

Of  the  Apostle  Barnabas  nothing  is  known,  except  what 
is  recorded  in  the  Acts.  There  we  have  an  honourable 
encomium  of  his  character,  and  a  particular  description  of 

•  [Basnage  ann.  97.  Num.  10.  ap.  Lardner,  Vol.  3.  p.  220.] 
t  [Hieron.  in  Ep.  ad  Galat.  c.  4.  ap.  Lardner,  Vol.  2.  p.  654.] 
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his  joint  labours  with  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  great  injury  to  him, 
to  roprehend  the  epistle,  which  goes  by  his  name,  to  be  his. 

Xhe  work  of  Hermas,  though  truly  pious  and  probably 
written  by  the  person  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, is  yet  a  composition  of  inferior  merit  ;*  nor  is  it  worth 
while  to  detain  the  reader  concerning  it.  Indeed  we  have 
no  ecclesiastical  work,  exclusive  of  the  Scriptures,  except 
one,  which  does  any  peculiar  honour  to  the  first  century. 
To  believe,  to  suffer,  to  love, — ^not  to  write,  was  the  prim- 
itive taste. 

The  work  which  I  except  is  Clement's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  This  is  he,  whom  Paul  calls  nis  fellow-la- 
bourer, whose  "  name  t  is  in  the  book  of  lifc^j;  He  long 
survived  Paul  and  Peter,  and  was  no  doubt  a  blessing  to 
the  Roman  Church,  over  which  he  presided  nine  years. 
His  epistle  was  read  in  many  primitive  churches,  and  was 
admired  exceedingly  by  the  ancients.  It  has  a  simplicity 
and  a  plainness,  not  easily  relished  by  a  systematic  modem ; 
but  there  belongs  to  it,  also,  a  wonderful  depth  of  holiness 
and  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  relating  to  its  history,  its 
doctrine,  and  its  spirit,  will  not  improperly  close  this  account 
of  the  pastors  of  the  first  century. 

Its  history  will  bring  again  to  our  view  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  which  we  have  already  seen  distracted  with  schisms 
and  contentions,  and  more  disgracing  its  high  calling  with 
secular  ambition  than  any  other  primitive  Church.  From 
the  testimony  of  Clement  it  appears  that  St.  Paul's  two 
epistles  had  been  abundantly  useful ;  and  that  he  had  rea- 
son to  rejoice  in  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  the 
sincerity  of  profession,  which  prevailed  in  many  of  them, 
notwithstanding  these  evils.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  their  good  situation,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
per fruit  of  apostolical   admonitions §"  What  strangers 

that  came  among  you,  did  not  take  honourable  notice  for^ 
merly  of  the  firmness  and  fulness  of  your  faith  ?     Who  of 


[The  Shepherd^  ascribed  to  Hermas,  was  regarded  as  of  doubtful 

ority  bv  (mgen^  Easebius,  and  Jerome,  and  is  generally  believed  to 

hare  been  the  work  of  a  weak  but  weU -meaning  man  of  that  name  in  the 


second  century,  about  a.d.  140.] 

t  [This  is  questioned  from  the  silence  of  Ireneus  as  to  this  matter, 
though  it  is  asserted  by  Jerome,  Eusebius,  Origen,  and  Epiphanius. — See 
Riddle's  Antiquities,  p.  58.]] 

{  Phil.  iv.  3.  §  [Clement.  Ep.  c.  1,  2,  3,] 
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them  did  not  admire  the  sobriety  and  gentleness  of  your 
godly  spirit  in  Christ  ?  Who  did  not  extol  the  liberal  prac- 
tice of  your  Christian  hospitality  ?  How  admirable  was  your 
sound  and  mature  knowledge  of  divine  things  ?  Ye  were 
wont  to  do  all  things  without  respect  to  persons  ;  and  ye 
walked  in  the  ways  of  Grod  in  due  subjection  to  those  who 
have  the  lead  among  you,  and  paying  becoming  respect  to 
your  Elders.  Ye  charged  young  men  to  attend  to  the 
gravity  and  moderation  becoming  the  Christian  character ; 
young  women  to  discharge  their  duties  with  a  blameless, 
holy,  and  chaste  conscientiousness  ;  to  love  their  husbands 
with  all  suitable  tenderness  and  fidelity  ;  and  to  guide  the 
house  in  all  soberness  and  gravity.  Then  ye  all  showed  a 
humble  spirit,  void  of  boasting  and  arrogance,  more  ready  to 
obey  than  to  command,  more  ready  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Content  with  the  divine  allotments,  and  attending  diligently 
to  the  word  of  Christ,  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels  of 
love ;  and  his  sufferings  on  the  cross  were  before  your 
eyes.  Hence  a  profound  and  happy  peace  was  imparted 
to  you  all ;  an  unwearied  desire  of  doing  good,  and  a  plen- 
tiful effiision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  you.  Full  of 
holy  counsel,  in  all  readiness  of  mind,  with  godly  assur- 
ance of  faith,  ye  stretched  forth  your  hands  to  the  Lord 
Almighty,  intreating  him  to  be  gracious  to  you,  if  in  any 
thing  ye  unwillingly  offended.  Your  care  was,  day  and  night, 
for  all  the  brethren :  that  the  number  of  his  elect  might 
be  saved  in  mercy  and  a  good  conscience.  Ye  were  indeed 
sincere  and  harmless,  and  forgiving  one  another.  All  dis- 
sension and  schism  in  the  Church  was  abominable  to  you : 
ye  mourned  over  the  faults  of  your  neighbours ;  ye  sym- 
pathized with  their  infirmities  as  your  own ;  ye  were  un- 
wearied in  all  goodness,  and  ready  to  every  good  work. 
Adorned  with  a  venerable  and  upright  conversation,  ye 
performed  all  things  in  his  fear ;  and  the  law  of  God  was 
written  deep  indeed  on  the  tables  of  your  hearts." 

It  is  pleasing  to  see  this  numerous  Church,  of  whom 
our  Saviour  had  so  long  ago  declared  that  ^^  he  had  much 
people  in  this  city,"  toward  the  close  of  the  century,  still 
alive  in  the  faith,  hope,  and  charity  of  the  Gospel,  free  in 
a  great  degree  from  the  evils,  which  had  cost  St.  Paul  so 
much  care  and  grief,  and  preserving  the  vigpur  of  true 
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Christianity.  But  history  must  be  faithfiil :  and  their  de- 
cline is  described  in  the  same  epistle.  Pride  and  a  schis« 
matical  spirit,  which  have  since  tarnished  so  many  churches, 
and  which  were  evils  particularly  Corinthian,  defaced  this 
agreeable  picture.     But  let  Clement  speak  for  himself  : 

"  Thus,  when  aD  glory  and  enlargement  were  given  to 
you,  that  Scripture  wasfiilfiUed,  *  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and 
kicked.'  Hence  envy,  strife,  dissension,  persecution,  dis- 
order, war,  and  desolation  have  seized  your  church.  *  The 
child  has  behaved  himself  proudly  against  the  ancient,  and 
the  base  against  the  honourable,  the  mean  against  the 
emment,  and  the  foolish  against  the  wise.'  Hence  righ- 
teousness and  peace  are  far  from  you ;  because  ye  all  leave 
the  fear  of  God ;  and  your  spiritual  sight  is  become  too 
dim  to  be  guided  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  Ye  walk 
not  in  his  ordinances,  nor  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  Christ ; 
but  ye  all  walk  too  much  according  to  your  own  evil  lusts, 
[having  given  way  to  an  unjust  and  impious]  spirit  of 
envy,  by  which  the  first  death  came  into  the  world. 

The  schism  pregnant  with  so  many  evils  gave  occasion 
to  this  epistle.     It  seems  the  distracted  Corinthians  asked 
counsel  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  her  venerable  pastor 
wrote  this  epistle  in  consequence  of  their  request.     He 
apologizes,  indeed,  for  the  delay  of  writing,  which  he  im- 
putes to  the  afflictions  and  distresses  which  befel  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome,*  most  probably  on  account  of  Domitian's 
persecution,  the  letter  itself  bein^  written  about  the  year 
94,  or  95.     In  these  times  the  sm  of  schism  was  looked 
on  with  the  greatest  horror.     Clement  calls  the  promoters 
of  it,  "  the  haughty,  disorderly  leaders  of  the  abominable 
schism.** — It  is  no  trifling  guilt,  which  men  incur,    ^^^  ^^ 
by  precipitately  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
will  of  those,  whose  aim  is  strife  and  the  advancement  of 
a  sect  or  party,  not  the  interest  of  godliness.     He  speaks 
of  persons,  who  talk  of  peace  with  their  lips,  rg^j^j^^, 
while  their  conduct  shows,  that  they  love  to 
break  the  unity  of  the  Church ;  like  the  hypocrite,  who 
*'.  draws  nigh  to  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  while  his  heart  is 
far  from  him." 

The  attentive  reader  cannot  but  observe,  how  the  same 

*  The  2nd  Peisecutioii  of  the  Christians,  was  by  Domitian,  i..D.  96. 
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evil  prevails  in  our  days  to  the  great  injury  of  real  piety ; 
and  yet  how  little  it  is  deplored ;  rather,  how  much  en- 
couraged and  promoted  by  specious  representations  of 
liberty,  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  of  a  just  con- 
tempt of  implicit  faith,  and  of  pleas  of  conscience.  Doubt- 
less, from  these  topics  there  are  deducible  arguments  of 
great  moment,  and  which  deserve  the  most  serious  atten- 
tion in  practical  concerns :  but,  at  present,  it  is  not  my 
province  to  explain  the  middle  path  in  this  subject,  nor 
to  prove  that  modem  evangelical  Churches  are  far  gone 
into  the  vicious  extreme  of  schism. 

Vera  rerum  vocabula  amtsimiu. 

However  some  persons  may  triumph  in  effecting  sepa- 
rations from  FAITHFUL  pastors,  it  is  a  shameiiil  and  an 
unchristian  practice :  and  perhaps  humble  spirits  may, 
from  Clement  himself,  acquire  suiBcient  instruction,  how 
to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  conscientious  zeal  from  that  of 
schism,  and  to  know  when  they  ought  not  to  separate 
from  the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 

"  The  Apostles,"  says  he,  "  with  the  greatest  care  or- 
dained  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  delivered 
a  rule  of  succession  in  future,  that  after  their 
decease  other  approved  men  might  succeed.  Those  then 
who,  by  them,  or  in  succession  by  other  choice,  were  or- 
dained rulers  with  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the 
whole  Church ;  and  who  in  a  blameless  conduct  have  mi- 
nistered to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  humility ;  who  for  a 
series  of  years  have  been  well  reported  of  by  all  men,  these 
we  think  it  unrighteous  to  deprive  of  the  ministry.  Nor 
is  it  a  sin  of  small  magnitude,  to  eject  from  the  sacred 
office  men  whose  ministry  hath  been  thus  blameless  and 
holy.  Happy  those  presbyters,  who  have  finished  their 
course,  ajid  nave  departed  in  peace  and  in  the  fruitful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  1  They  at  least,  [are  under  no  ap- 
prehension of  being  removed  from  the  place  appointed  to 
them,  for  we  see  that  some  well-conducted  pastors,  you 
remove  fipom  the  ministry,  when  performing  its  duties 
blamelessly  and  ¥nith  honour.**]  And  he  goes  on  to  show, 
that  godly  men  in  Scripture  "  were  indeed  persecuted,  but 

[Sect 45.1  ^y  ^^^  wicked;  were  imprisoned,   but  by  the 
unholy;    were  stoned,  but  by  the  enemies  of 


\ 
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Ood  ;  were  murdered,  but  by  the  profane.  Was  Daniel 
cast  into  the  den  of  lions  by  men  who  feared  God  ?  Were 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  cast  into  the  midst  of 
the  burning  fiery  ftimace  by  men  who  worshipped  the 
Most  High?" 

What  the  sin  of  schism  is, — ^in  what  manner  the  Co- 
rinthains  were  guilty  of  it, — and  how  far  all  this  ^Yiisms 
is  applicable  to  the  case  of  Churches  at  this  among  the 
day,  will  need  but  little  comment.  Corimhiane. 

Clement  afterwards  reminds  them  of  their  former  guilt 
in    St.  Paul's  time.     "  Do  take  up  the  writings  of  the 
blessed  Apostle ;  what  did  he  say  to  you  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  ?     Truly,  by  Divine        **  ^^'^ 
Inspiration,  he  gave  you  directions  concerning  himself,  and 
Cephas  and  ApoUos,  because  even  then  ye  were  splitting 
into  parties,     ^ut  your  party-spirit  at  that  time  had  less 
evil  in  it,  because  it  was  exercised  in  favour  of  Apostles  of 
eminent  holiness,  and  of  one  much  approved  of  by  them. 
But  now  consider  who  they  are  that  have  subverted  you, 
and  [[diminished  the  reputation  of  your  once  celebrated] 
brotherly  love.     These  are  shameful  thin^,  brethren,  very 
shameful  I  [and  unworthy  of  the  Christian  profession  to 
have  it  reported,]  that  the  ancient  and  flourisning  Church 
of  Corinth  have  quarrelled  with  theirpastors,  from  a  weak 
partiality  for  one  or  two  persons.     This  rumour  hath  not 
only  reached  us  Christians,  but  is  spread  among  infidels  : 
so  that  the  name  of  God  is  blasphemed  through  your 
folly ;  and  your  own  spiritual  health  is  endangered  indeed." 
After  exhorting  them   with   much   pathos   to  heal   the 
breaches,  he,  toward  the  close,  beseeches  them —  _ 
*^  to  send  back  our  messengers  shortly  in  peace 
with  joy,  that  they  may  ouickly  bring  us  the  news  of  your 

I^peace  and]  concord,  which  we  so  ardently]  pray  and] 
ong  for ;  that  we  may  speedily  rejoice  on  your  account. 

What  eifect  on  the  Corinthians  this  kind  animadversion 
produced  we  know  not :  the  whole  history  of  the  schism 
certainly  deserved  to  be  noticed :  it  is  related  by  the  faith- 
ful pen  of  Clement;  and  the  spirit  of  declension  from 
simple  Christianity,  and  the  way  by  which  the  spirit  of 
God  is  commonly  provoked  to  depart  firom  churches  once 
eourishing  in  holiness,  are  well  described.     Human  nature 
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appears  to  have  been  always  the  same  :  and  this  example 
affords  a  standing  admonition  to  Christian  churches  to 
beware  of.  that  nice,  factious,  and  Ucentious  spirit,  which, 
under  pretence  of  superior  discernment  and  regard  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  has  often  broken  the  bonds  of  peace, 
'  and  sometimes  subjected  the  best  of  pastors  to  suffer,  from 

a  people  professing  godliness,  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected only  from  persons  altogether  impious  and  profane. 

No  apology,  I  trust,  can  be  necessary  for  laying  before 
the  reader,  from  the  same  excellent  author,  the  following 
occasional  exhortation.  ["  Let  us  set  before  our]  eyes  the 
holy  Apostles.  Through  the  enmity  of  the 
'  human  heart,  Peter,  underwent  a  variety  of  afflic- 
tions ;  and  having  suffered  martyrdom,  departed  to  the  due 
Elace  of  glory.  Through  [the  same  cause]  Paul  having 
een  scourged,  stoned,  and  seven  times  cast  into  prison, 
obtained  at  length  the  reward  of  his  patience :  having 
|n^eached  the  Gospel  in  the  east  and  west,  he  obtained  a 
good  report  through  faith :  Having  preached  righteous- 
ness [to  the  whole  world  and  to]  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
west,  and  having  suffered  martyrdom  from  princes,  he  left 
this  world,  and  reached  the  [holy  place :]  He  was  an  emi- 
nent pattern  of  those,  who  suffer  for  righteousness  sake* 
By  the  godly  conversation  and  labours  of  these  men,  a 
great  multitude  of  the  elect  was  gathered  together ;  who, 
through  similar  hatred  of  the  world,  were  afflicted  with 
cruel  torments,  and  obtained  a  similar  good  report  among 
us  through  faith.  Through  the  operation  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple, even  women  among  us  have  sustained  the  most  cruel 
and  unrighteous  sufferings,  and  finished  in  patient  faith 
their  course,  and  received,  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
of  their  sex,  the  prize  of  Christian  heroines.** 

The  nature  of  the  epistle  being  practical^  and  those  to 
whom  it  was  written  not  being  corrupted  in  their  senti- 
ments, much  of  doctrine  by  accurate  exposition  and  en- 
forcement is  not  to  be  expected.  Yet  the  fundamentals 
of  godliness  are  very  manifest :  Salvation  only  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  repentance  in  all  men, — 
^  because  all  men  are   guilty  before  God, — ^these  great 

"  TRUTHS  he  supposes,  and  builds  on  continually.     "  Let  us 

stedfastly  behold  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  see  how  pre- 
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cious  it  is  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  which  being  shed  for  our 
salvation,  hath  procured  the  grace  of  Repent- 
ance for  aU  the  world."  ^^^  ^'^ 

And  the  nature  and  necessity  of  lively  faith,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  all  true  goodness  and  happiness,  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  dead  historical  assent,  with  which  it  is  by 
many  so  unhappily  confounded,  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  Lot's  wife.  "  She  had  another  spirit,  another  heart : 
hence,  she  was  made  a  monument  of  the  Lord's 
indignation,  a  pillar  of  salt  to  this  day  ;  that  all 
the  earth  may  know,  that  the  double-minded,  [and  those  who 
distrust  the  power  of  God  through  unbelief,  shall  obtain 
nothing  of  the  Lord,  but  are  appointed  for  condemnation 
and  for  a  sign  to  all  generations."] 

The  divine  dignity  and  glorv  of  our  Saviour,  is  well 
described  in  these  words  :    "  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Sceptre  of  the  Majesty  of  God,  came 
not  in  the  pomp  of  arrogance  or  pride  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  power,  he  was  meek  and  lowly." 

The  doctrine  of  Election,  in  connection  with  holiness, 
as  the  Scripture  always  states  it,  appears  remarkably 
distinct  in  tins  epistle.  A  passage  may  properly  be  intro- 
duced here,  to  show  that  it  was  a  primitive  doctrine,  and 
made  use  of  for  the  promotion  of  a  holy  life  : 

*•  Let  us  go  to  him  in  sanctification  of  heart,  lifting  up 
holy  hands  to  him,  influenced  by  the  love  of  rg^,  291 
our  gracious  and  compassionate  Father,  who  hath  ^ 
made  us  for  himself  a  portion  of  the  election.  For  thus  it 
is  written,  *  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations 
their  inheritance,  and  as  it  were  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number 
of  his  servants.  The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people  :  Jacob 
is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance.'  And  in  another  place  he  says, 
^  Behold  the  Lord  taketh  to  himself  a  nation  from  the 
midst  of  the  nations,  as  a  man  taketh  to  himself  the  first 
fruits  of  his  threshing-floor  ;  and  from  that  nation  shall 
proceed  the  most  holy  things.' 

"  Since  therefore  we  are  the  holy  one's  portion,  let 
us  be  careful  to  abound  in  all  things  which  ap-  ^ 

pertain  to  holiness." 

But  the  distinguishing  doctrine  of  Christianity,  without 

VOL.  I.  I 
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which  indeed  the  Gospel  is  a  mere  name,  and  incapable  of 
consoling  sinners,  is  doubtless  justification  by  the  grace  of 
Christ  through  faith  alone.  See  the  following  testimony  to 
it  in  this  author.  It  deserves  to  be  distinctly  remembered, 
as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church. 

"  All  these,"  he  is  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament 
fathers,  "  were  magnified  and  honoured,  not  through  them- 
selves,  not  through  their  own  works,  not  through 
the  righteous  deeds  which  they  performed,  but 
through  HIS  WILL.  And  we  also  by  his  will  being  called  in 
Christ  Jesus,  are  Justified  not  by  ourselves,  nor  by  our 
own  wisdom,  or  understanding,  or  godliness,  or  by  the  works 
which  we  have  wrought  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  by  faith  ; 
— ^by  which  the  Almighty  hath  justified  all,  who  are  or 
have  been  justified  from  the  beginning.'* 

His  quick  perception  of  the  common  objection, — what 
need  then  of  good  works  ? — his  ready  answer  to  it,  and  his 
manner  of  stating  the  necessity  of  good  works,  and  of 
placing  them  on  their  proper  basis,  show  how  deeply  he 
had  studied,  and  how  exquisitely  he  relished  and  felt  St. 
Paul's  doctrines : — 

"  But  what  then  ?  Shall  we  neglect  good  works  ?  Does 

it  hence  follow,  that  we  should  leave  the  law  of  loving  obe- 

33     dience  ?     God  forbid ; — let  us  rather  hasten  with 

all  earnestness  of  mind  to  every  good  work  ;  for 

the  Lord  himself  rejoices  in  his  works Having  such  a 

pattern,  how  strenuously  should  we  follow  his  will,  and  work 
the  works  of  righteousness  with  all  our  might." 

The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  on  the  heart,  and 
of  the  experience  of  his  consolations  in  the  soul,  which,  in 
our  days,  is  so  generally  charged  with  enthusiasm,  appears 
from  the  following  passage  : 

"  How  blessed,  how  amazing  the  gifts  of  God ;  beloved  I 
rsect.  35  "^^^^  ^^  immortality, — splendour  in  righteousness, 
— truth  in  liberty, — ^faith  in  assurance,— sobriety 
in  holiness  ! — and  thus  far  in  this  life  we  know  experimen- 
tally. If  the  earnests  of  the  Spirit  be  so  precious,  what 
must  be  the  things  which  God  hereafter  hatn  prepared  for 
them  that  wait  for  him  ?  " 

I  forbear  to  produce  his  views  of  the  resurrection,  and 
his  beautiful  manner  of  supporting  the  doctrine  by  the 
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analogy  of  nature,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul.  His  mis- 
take in  applying  the  story  of  the  Arabian  Phoenix  has  Ix^en 
I  think,  too  severely  censured.  None  in  truth  ought  to 
censure  it  as  a  blemish,  except  those  who  can  so  much  com* 
pliment  their  own  sagacity,  as  to  say,  that  they  in  like 
circumstances  would  not  have  done  the  same.  If  the  fact 
had  been  true,  it  doubtless  would  have  afforded  a  happy 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection.  The  story 
was  generally  believed  in  his  days.  That  Clement  believed 
it,  is  no  proof  of  weakness  of  judgment :  and  nobody  con- 
tends, that  his  epistle,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  is  written  by  inspiration. 

What  men  are  by  nature, — ^how  dark  and  miserable  ; — 
what  they  become  by  converting  grace  in  the  renewal  of 
the  understanding,  is  thus  expressed :  "  Through  him,  that 
is,  through  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  behold  the  glory   rg^  -g ,  i 

of  God  shining  in  his  face  :  Through  him  the        *"  I 

eyes  of  our  hearts  were  opened  :  Through  him  our  uftder- 
standing,  dark  and  foolish  as  it  was,  rises  again  into  his 
marvellous  Ught :  Through  him  the  Lord  would  have  us 
to  taste  of  immortal  knowledge,** 

This  epistle  seems  to  come  as  near  to  apostolical  simpli- 
city, as  any  thing  we  have  on  record  :  Tne  illustration  of 
its  spirit  would  show  this  abundantly.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
this  by  single  passages :  A  temper  so  heavenly,  meek,  holy, 
charitable,  patient,  yet  fervent,  pious,  and  humble,  runs 
through  the  whole.  The  following  specimen  deserves  the 
reader's  notice  : 

"  Christ  is  their*s,  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  and  lift  not  up 
themselves  above  the  flock ;  but  are  content  to 
be  low  in  the  Church." — "  Let  us   [reverence] 
our  spiritual  pastors,  and  honour  our  elders,  and  let   the 
younger  be  disciplined  in  the  fear  of  God.  Let  our    ^^^  ^j 
wives  be  directed  to  what  is  good ;  to  follow  chas- 
tity, modesty,  meekness,  sincerity.  Let  them  evidence  their 
power  of  self-government  by  their  silence  ;  and  let  them 
show  love,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  to  all 
who  fear  God."     Again,  "  Let  not  the  strong 
despise  the  weak  :  and  let  the  weak  reverence 
the  strong.     Let  the  rich  communicate  ^  to  the  poor  ;  and 
let  the  poor  be  thankftil  to  God,  for  [his  gift;s  to]  those 

I  2 
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through  whom  their  wants  are  supplied.  Let  the  wise 
exert  his  wisdom,  not  merely  in  words,  but  in  good  works. 
Let  the  humble  prove  his  humility,  not  by  testifying  of 
himself  how  humble  he  is  ;  but  by  a  conduct,  that  may  oc- 
casion others  to  give  testimony  to  him  :  Let  not  the  chaste 
be  proud  of  his  chastity,  knowing  that  from  Grod  he  has 
received  the  gift  of  continency.** — "  Have  we  not  all  one 
God,  one  Christ,  one  Spirit  of  Grace  poured 
[Sect    .]  ^p^^  ^^^  ^^j  ^^^  calling  in  Christ  ?     Why  do 

we  separate  and  distract  the  members  of  Christ,  and  fight 
against  our  own  body,  and  arrive  at  such  a  height  of  mad- 
ness, as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another  ?  " 
"  Is  any  among  you  strong  in  faith,  mighty  in  know- 
ledge, gifted  in  utterance,  judicious  in  doctrines, 
and  pure  in  conduct  ?     The  more  he  appears  ex- 
alted above  others,  the  more  need  has  he  to  be  poor  in 
spirit ;  and  to  take  care,  that  he  look  not  to  his  own 
things ;  but  that  he  study  to  promote  the  common  good  of 
the  Church/' 

"  Every  one,  whose  heart  has  any  good  degree  of  the 

51     ^^^  *°^  ^^^^>  which  is  the  result  of  our  common 

hope,  would  rather  that  he  himself  be  exposed  to 

censure  than  his  neighbours  ;  and  would  rather  condemn 

himself,  than  break  that  beautiful  bond  of  brotherly  love, 

which  is  delivered  to  us.** 

After  pressing  the  beautiful  example  of  the  charity  of 
Moses  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,*  he  says,  "  Who 
of  you  has  any  generosity  of  sentiment,  or  bowels  of  com- 
54  pstssion,  or  fulness  of  love  ?  Let  him  say,  if  the 
strife  and  schism  be  on  my  account  :  I  will  de- 
part, wherever  you  please,  and  perform  whatever  the  [people 
m  general]  shall  require-t  Only  let  Christ's  flock  live  in 
peace  with  their  settlM  pastors.  Surely  the  Lord  will 
smile  on  such  a  character.  | 

III.  The  reader  will  not  expect  that  I  should  solicitously 
register  the  names,  and  record  the  opinions  and  acts  of 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  t  [to  »Xii«of.] 

X  Such  sentiments  as  these,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  writer,  whom  St. 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  8.)  describes  as  his  fexlow-labourer,  and  also  as  one  whose 
name  is  in  the  book  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  grateful  to  every  sound  and 
pious  Christian. 
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those  who  are  commonly  called  heretics.    I  have  only  to  view 
them  in  one  single  light,  namely,  as  they  deviated  u^^j^, 
from  the  SPIRIT  of  the  Gospel.  Let  us  keep  in  ofthefim 
view  what  that  really  is.     The  simple  faith  of  ^"'"'^* 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour  of  lost  sinners,  and  the  effectual 
influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  recovering  souls  altogether 
depraved  by  sin, — these  are  the  leading  ideas. 

When  the  effiision  of  the  Holy  Ghost  first  took  place^ 
these  things  were  taught  with  power ;  and  no  sentiments 
which  militated  against  them  could  be  supported  for  a  mo- 
ment. As,  through  the  prevalence  of  human  corruption 
and  the  crafts  of  Satan,  the  love  of  the  truth  was  lessened, 
heresies  and  various  abuses  of  the  Gospel  appeared  :  and 
in  estimating  them,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  declen* 
sion  of  true  religion  toward  the  end  of  the  century,  which 
doubtless  was  not  confined  to  the  Jewish  Church,  but  ap- 
pears, in  a  measure,  to  have  affected  the  Gentiles  also. 

The  epistolary  part  of  the  New  Testament  affords  but 
too  ample  proof  of  corruptions.  The  Apostle  Paul  guards 
the  Romans  against  false  teachers,  one  mark  of  whose  cha- 
racter was,  that  "  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches  they 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple."*  Corinth  was  full  of 
evils  of  this  kind.  There  false  apostles  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  appearance  of  real  ones.  The  Jewish  cor- 
ruption of  self-righteousness,  which  threatened  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Galatian  Church,  has  been  distinctly  considered. 
Many  Christians,  so  called,  walked  as  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ,  "whose  end  was  destruction,  whose  god  was 
their  belly,  whose  glory  was  in  their  shame,  who  minded 
earthly  thingB.^f  So  raul  tells  the  Philippians,  and  with 
tears  of  charity.  The  epistle  to  the  Colossians  proves, 
that  pretty  strong  symptoms  of  that  amazing  mass  of 
austerities  and  superstitions  by  which,  in  after-ages,  the 
purity  of  the  faith  was  so  much  clouded,  and  of  that  self- 
righteousness  which  superseded  men's  regard  to  the  media- 
tion of  Jesus  and  the  glory  of  Divine  Grace,  had  begun 
to  discover  themselves,  even  in  the  Apostle's  days.. 

The  prophecy  of  Antichrist,  in  the  first  epistle  of  Timo- 
thy, chapter  the  fourth,  expressly  intimates,  that  its  spirit 
had  already  commenced  by  the  excessive  esteem  of  celibacy 

♦  Rom.  xvi.  18.  t  Phil.  iii.  19. 
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and  abstinence.  The  corrupt  mixtures  of  vain  philosophy 
had  also  seduced  some  from  the  faith.  Under  the  gradual 
increase  of  these  complicated  evils,  a  meaner  religious  taste 
was  formed,  at  least  in  several  churches,  which  could  even 
bear  to  admire  such  injudicious  writers  as  Hermas  and  the 
Pseudo-Barnabas. — ^Peter  *  and  Jude  t  have  graphically 
described  certain  horrible  enormities  of  nominal  Christians, 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  most  scandalous  vices  of  the 
same  kind  in  these  latter  ages-  The  spirit  of  schism  we 
have  seen  again  breaking  out  in  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
But  let  us  observe  more  distinctly  the  heretical  opinions 
of  the  first  century. 

Ecclesiastical  historians,  who  have  passed  by  the  most 
glorious  scenes  of  real  Christianity,  have  yet  with  minute 
accuracy  given  us  the  lists  of  heretics,  subtilized  by  refined 
subdivisions  without  end.  It  seems  more  useful  to  notice 
them,  as  they  stand  contradistinguished  to  that  faith  which 
was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  TertuUianJ  reduces  the 
heretics  of  the  apostolic  times  to  two  classes,  the  Docetae, 
and  the  Ebionites.  Theodoret  §  also  gives  the  same  ac- 
count of  them. 

Of  the  instruments  of  Satan  in  these  things,  Simon,  who 
had  been  rebuked  by  Peter  in  Samaria,  was  the  most  re- 
markable ;  he  was  the  father  of  the  Gnostics  or  Docetae, 
and  of  a  number  of  heretical  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
first  century.  However  obscure  the  history  of  Simon  him- 
self may  be,  the  leading  opinions  of  the  Docetae  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious*  They  held  that  the  Son  of  God  had  no 
proper  himianity,  and  that  he  died  on  the  cross  only  in  ap- 
pearance  Cerinthus  allowed  him  a  real  human  nature :  he 

considered  Jesus  as  a  man  bom  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  but 
supposed  that  Christ, — whom  yet  all  the  heretics  looked 
on  as  properly  inferior  to  the  supreme  God, — descended 
from  heaven,  and  united  himself  to  the  man  Jesus. 

The  Ebionites  were  not  very  different  fix)m  the  Cerin- 
thians  :  they  removed  the  appearance  of  mystery  from  the 
subject  I  In  general  tiiey  looked  on  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere 
man,  bom  c^Mary  and  her  husband,  though  a  man  of  a  most 

♦  2  Peter  ii.      t  Jude's  Epistle.      t  [l>e  Pnwcript,  Hier.  c.  33,  &  34.} 
§  [Haer.  Fab.  4.  p.  188,  et  Dial.  2.  p.  62.  T.  iv.  ap.  Lardner,  Vol.  4. 
p.  611,  and  12.] 
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excellent  character.  Whoever  thinks  it  needful  to  examine 
these  things  more  nicely,  may  consult  Irenaeus  and  Euse- 
biiis :  The  account  of  Ebion  in  the  latter  is  short,  but  suf- 
ficiently clear.* 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  with  such  low  ideas  of 
the  Redeemer  s  person,  the  Ebionites  denied  the  virtue  of 
his  atoning  blood :  and  laboured  to  establish  justification  by 
the  works  of  the  law.  Theu*  rejection  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and  their  accusations  of  him  as 
an  Antinomian,  naturally  arise  from  their  system.  Ter^ 
tullian  tells  us,  that  this  was  a  Jewish  sect :  and  their  obser- 
vance of  Jewish  rites  makes  his  account  the  more  credible. 

These  two  heretical  schemes,  the  one  opposing  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  the  other  annihilating  the  divinity,  were 
the  inventions  of  men  leaning  to  their  own  understandings, 
and  unwilling  to  admit  the  great  mystery  of  godliness, — 
"  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  The  primitive  Christians 
held,  that  the  Redeemer  was  both  God  and  man,  equally 
possessed  of  the  real  properties  of  both  natures ;  and  no 
man,  willing  to  take  his  creed  from  the  New  Testament, 
ever  thought  otherwise  ;  the  proofs  of  both  natures  in  one 
person,  Christ  Jesus,  being  abundantly  diffused  through 
the  sacred  books.  One  single  verse  in  the  ninth  chapter 
to  the  Romans,!  expressing  both,  is  sufficient  to  confound 
all  the  critical  powers  of  heretics :  and  therefore,  on  the 
slightest  grounds,  they  have  been  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  their  usual  method  of  suspectmg  the  soundness 
of  the  sacred  text.  The  only  real  difficulty  in  this  subject 
is,  for  man  to  be  brought  to  believe,  on  divine  authority, 
that  doctrine,  the  grounds  of  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Though  we  have  just  as  good  reason  to  doubt  the  union  of 
soul  and  body  in  man,  from  our  equal  ignorance  of  the 
bond  of  that  union,  yet  proud  men,  unacquainted  with  the 
internal  misery  and  depravity  of  nature,  which  renders  a 
complete  character,  like  that  of  Christ,  so  divinely  suitable 
to  our  wants,  and  so  exactly  proper  to  mediate  between 
God  and  man,  soon  discovered  a  disposition  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  ;  and,  as  there  were 

♦  [Easeb.  ui.  27-] 
t  Verse  5.    '*  Whose  are  the  Fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flediy  Christ  oatM,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.    Amen," 
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two  ways  of  doing  this — by  taking  away  either  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  natures — we  see  at  once  the  origin  of  the 
two  sects  before  us.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  was 
opposed  by  both ; — by  the  Docetae  in  their  denial  of  the 
real  human  nature  of  Jesus  ;  and  by  the  Ebionites  in  their 
denial  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  stamps  an  infinite  value 
on  his  sufferings. 

Such  were  the  perversions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incar* 
nation  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of  Grod.  Nor  did  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  only,  which  St.  Paul  had  so 
strenuously  supported,  escape  a  similar  treatment.  In  all 
ages  this  doctnne  has  been  either  fiercely  opposed,  or  basely 
abused.  The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  describes  the  former 
treatment ;  the  epistle  of  Jude  the  latter.  The  memoirs 
of  these  heretics,  short  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  inform  us 
of  some,  who  professed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sanctity, 
and  affected  to  be  abstracted  altogether  from  the  flesh,  and 
to  live  in  excessive  abstemiousness.  We  find  also  that  there 
were  others,  who,  as  if  to  support  their  Christian  liberty, 
lived  in  sin  with  greediness,  and  indulged  themselves  in  all 
the  gratifications  of  sensuality.  Nothing  short  of  a  spiri- 
tual illumination  and  direction  can  indeed  secure  the  im- 
provement of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  to  the  real  interests 
of  holiness.  At  this  day  there  are  persons,  who  think  that 
the  entire  renunciation  of  all  our  own  works  in  point  of 
dependence  must  be  the  destruction  of  practical  religion  ; 
and  they  are  thence  led  to  seek  salvation  "  by  the  works 
of  the  law  :*  while  others,  admitting  in  words  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ,  encourage  themselves  in  open  sin.  A  truly 
humbled  frame,  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness, through  the  efiectual  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
will  teach  men  to  live  a  sanctified  life  by  the  faith  of  Jesus. 
The  Gentile  converts  by  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and  the  Jew- 
ish by  that  of  Ebion,  were  considerably  corrupted  towards 
the  close  of  the  century.  The  latter  indeed  of  these  here- 
sies had  been  gradually  making  progress  for  some  time* 
We  have  seen,  that  the  object  of  the  first  council  of  Jeru- 
salem was  to  guard  men  against  the  imposition  of  Mosaic 
observances,  and  to  teach  them  to  rely  only  on  the  grace 
of  Christ  for  salvation.  But  self-righteousness  is  a  weed 
of  too  quick  a  growth  to  be  easily  eradicated.     The  Pha: 
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risaic  Christians,  we  may  apprehend,  were  not  immediately 
advanced  to  the  fiill  size  of  heresy.  Bnt  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  reject  St.  Paul's  writings,  we  may  fairly  conclude, 
that  they  fully  rejected  the  article  of  justification.  A  sepa- 
ration was  made ;  and  the  Ebionites,  as  a  distinct  body  of 
men,  deserved  the  name  of  heretics. 

St.  Paul  indeed,  who,  with  an  eagle's  eye,  had  explored 
the  growing  evil,  was  now  no  more  in  the  world.     But  the 
Head  of  the  Church  prolonged  the  life  of  his  favourite 
John  to  the  extreme  age  of  almost  a  hundred :  and  his 
authority  checked  the  progress  of  heretical  pravity.     He 
resided  much  at  Ephesus,  where  Paul  had  declared,  that 
grievous  wolves  would  make  their  appearance.     Jerome  * 
says,  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  desire  of  the  bishops 
of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  Ebion.     Indeed,  such  ex- 
pressions as  these,  "  the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews," — and, 
'*  that  sabhath  day  was  an  high  day,"  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Jewish  polity  was  now  no  more,  it  not  being  national  to 
give  such  explications  of  customs,  except  to  those,  who  had 
no  opportunity  of  ocular  inspection.    1  cannot  but  think, 
that  Dr.  Liarchier,  who  is  no  friend  to  the  vital  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  has  betrayed  his  predilection  for  Socinian- 
^sm,  in  his  attempts  to  show  that  St.  John  in  his  Gospel 
did  not  intend  to  oppose  any  particular  heresies-t    In  truth, 
there  are  various  internal  proofs  which  corroborate  the  tes- 
timony of  Jerome.     The  very  beginning  of  his  Gospel  is 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Jesus 
Christ :  The  attentive  reader  cannot  but  recollect  various 
discourses  to  the  same  purport :  The  confession  of  Thomas, 
^r  his  resurrection,  stands  single  in  St.  John's  Gospel : 
^e  particular  pains  which  he  takes,  to  assure  us  of  the 
^  death  of  his  Master,  and  of  the  issuing  of  real  blood 
*pd  water,  from  his  wounded  side,  are  dehvered  with  an 
air  of  one,  zealous  to  obviate  the  error  of  the  Docetae  : 
Nor  can  I  understand  his  laying  so  great  a  stress  on  Jesus 
Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh  4;  in  any  other  manner. 

While  this  Apostle  lived,  the  heretics  were  much  dis- 
countenanced.    And  it  is  certain  that  Gnostics  and  Ebio- 

*  f  Hieron.  de  Vir.  illust.  c,  9.] 
t  See  his  Supplement  to  the  Credibility^  in  the  history  of  St.  John. 
Vol  3.  p.  239.— Ed.  4to.  t  1  John  iv.  2,3. 
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nites  were  always  looked  on  as  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Christian  Church.  There  needs  no  more  evidence  to  prove 
this,  than  their  arrangement  by  IrenaBus  and  Eusebius  under 
heretical  parties.  Doubtless  they  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians ;  and  so  did  all  heretics,  for  obvious  reasons :  and, 
for  reasons  equally  obvious,  all,  who  are  tender  of  the  fun- 
damentals of  Christ's  religion,  should  not  own  their  right  to 
the  appellation.     Before  we  dismiss  them  I  would  remark, — 

1 .  That  it  does  not  appear  by  any  evidence  which  I  can 
find,  that  these  men  were  persecuted  for  theur  religion.  Re- 
taining the  Christian  name ;  and  yet  glorifying  man's  righ- 
teousness, wisdom,  and  strength,  "  they  spake  of  the  world 
and  the  world  heard  them."  *  The  Apostle  John  in  saying 
this,  had  his  eye,  I  believe,  on  the  Docetae  particularly.  In 
our  own  times  persons  of  a  similar  stamp  would  willingly 
ingratiate  themselves  with  real  Christians  ;  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  avoid  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  whatever  would 
expose  them  to  the  enmity  of  the  world.  We  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Justin  Martyr,  that  Simon  was  honoured  in  the 
pagan  world,  even  to  idolatry,  f  What  stress  is  laid  on  this 
circumstance  in  the  New  Testament,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
characters  of  men  in  religious  concerns,  is  well  known. 

2.  If  it  be  made  an  objection  against  evangelical  prin- 
ciples, that  numbers,  who  profess  them,  have  run  into  a 
variety  of  abuses,  perversions  and  contentions,  we  have 
seen  enough,  even  in  the  first  century,  of  the  same  kind  of 
evils,  to  convince  us,  that  such  objections  militate  not 
against  divine  truth,  but  might  have  been  made  with  equal 
force  against  the  apostolical  age. 

3.  A  singular  change  in  one  respect  has  taken  place  in 
the  Christian  world.  The  two  heretical  parties  above  de- 
scribed, were  not  much  unlike  the  Arians  and  Socinians  at 
this  day.  The  former  have,  radically,  the  same  ideas  as 
the  Docetfls,  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  them  of 
the  Antinomian  abominations  which  defiled  the  followers  of 
Simon  :  The  latter  are  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Ebio- 
nites.  The  Trinitarians  were  then  the  body  of  the  Church ; 
and  so  much  superior  was  their  influence  and  numbers, 
that  the  other  two  were  treated  as  heretics.  At  present 
the  two  parties,  who  agree  in  lessening  the  dignity  of 

*  1  John  iv.  5.  f  Apnd  Euseb.  B.  2.  c.  13. 
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Christ,  though  in  an  unequal  manner,  are  carrying  on  a 
Tigorous  controversy  against  one  another,  while  the  Trini- 
tarians are  despised  by  both  as  unworthy  the  notice  of 
men  of  reason  and  letters.  Serious  and  humble  minds  will, 
however,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  our  understanding  that 
certain  fundamental  principles  are  necessary  to  constitute 
the  real  Grospel.  The  Divinity  of  Christ, — his  atonement, 
—justification  by  faith, — ^regeneration, — these  they  will 
have  observed  to  be  the  principles  of  the  primitive  Church  : 
and,  within  this  inclosure,  the  whole  of  that  piety  which 
produced  such  glorious  effects  has  been  confined :  and  it  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  learned  men  to  consider,  whether 
the  same  remark  may  not  be  made  in  all  ages. 

4.  Thus  have  we  seen  a  more  astonishing  revolution  in 

the  human  mind  and  in  human  manners,  than  ever  took 

place  in  any  age,  effected  without  any  human  power,  legal 

OT  \Uegal,  and  even  against  the  united  opposition  of  all 

the  powers  then  in  the  world,  and  this  too  not  in  countries 

Hide  or  uncivilized,  but  in  the  most  humanized,  the  most 

learned,  and  the  most  polished  part  of  the  globe, — ^within 

the  Koraan  empire,  no  part  of  which  was  exempted  from 

a  sensible  share  in  its  effects.     This  empire,  within  the 

fitst  century  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  the  proper  limit 

of  Christian  conquests.* 

If  an  infidel  or  sceptic  can  produce  any  thing  like  this, 
effected  by  Mahometanism  or  by  any  other  religion  of 
hiunan  invention,  he  may  then  with  some  plausibility  com- 
pare those  religions  with  Christianity :  But,  as  the  Gospel 
stands  unrivalled  in  its  manner  of  subduing  the  minds  of 
men, — the  argument  for  its  divinity,  from  its  propagation 
in  the  world,  will  remain  invincible. 

And,  surely,  every  dispassionate  observer  must  confess, 
that  the  change  was  from  bad  to  good.  No  man  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  religious  and  moral  principles  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 

*  Indeed,  that  France  had  any  share  in  the  hlessings  of  the  Gospel 
within  this  oentoiy,  can  only  be  inferred  irom  the  knowledge  we  have^ 
tbatlt  was  introduced  into  Spain.  Whether  our  own  country  was  evan- 
gelized at  all  in  this  century,  is  very  doubtful.  Nor  can  we  be  certain 
^^  any  ministers  as  yet  had  passed  into  Africa.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
^bat  the  Gospel  had  spread  through  the  Roman  empire,  must  be  under- 
stood with  a  few  exceptions,  though  I  think  scarcely  any  more  than  those 
'wbich  have  been  mentioned. 
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were  good.  The  idolatries,  abominations,  and  ferocity  of 
the  Gentile  world  will  be  allowed  to  have  been  not  less 
than  they  are  described  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  Romans  : 
and  the  writings  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  will  prove,  that 
the  picture  is  not  exaggerated.  The  extreme  wickedness 
of  the  Jews  is  graphically  delineated  by  their  own  his- 
torian, and  is  neither  denied  nor  doubted  by  any  one. 
What  but  the  influence  of  God,  and  an  effusion  of  his 
Holy  Spirit, — ^the  first  of  the  kind  since  the  coming  of 
Christ,  and  the  measure  and  standard  for  regulating  our 
views  of  all  succeeding  ones, — can  account  for  such  a 
change  ?  From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  their  Epistles, 
I  have  drawn  the  greatest  part  of  the  narrative  ;  but  the 
little  that  has  been  added  from  other  sources  is  not 
heterogeneous.  Here  are  thousands  of  men  turned  from 
the  practice  of  every  wickedness  to  the  practice  of  every 
virtue  ;  many,  very  suddenly,  or  at  least  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  reformed  in  understanding,  in  inclination,  in 
affection ;  knowing,  loving,  and  confiding  in  Gt)d ;  from 
a  state  of  mere  selfishness  converted  into  the  purest  phi- 
lanthropists ;  living  only  to  please  God  and  to  exercise 
kindness  toward  one  another ;  and  all  of  them,  recovering 
really,  what  philosophy  only  pretended  to, — ^the  dominion 
of  reason  over  passion  ;  unfeignedly  subject  to  their  Maker ; 
rejoicing  in  his  favour  amidst  the  severest  sufferings ;  and 
serenely  waiting  for  their  dismission  into  a  land  of  bliss- 
ful immortality.  That  all  this  must  be  of  God,  is  de- 
monstrative : — ^but  the  important  inference,  which  teaches 
the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  and  the  wickedness  and 
danger  of  despising,  or  even  neglectmg  him,  is  not  always 
attended  to  by  those  who  are  most  concerned  in  it. 

But  the  Christian  Church  was  not  yet  in  possession 
of  any  external  dignity  of  political  importance.  No  one 
NATION  as  yet  was  Christian,  though  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals were  so ; — but  those  chiefly  of  the  middling  and 
lower  ranks.  The  modem  improvements  of  civil  society 
have  taught  men,  however,  that  these  are  the  strength  of 
a  nation ;  and  that  whatever  is  praiseworthy  is  far  more 
commonly  difiused  among  them,  tnan  among  the  noble  and 
great.  Li  the  present  age  then,  it  should  be  no  disparage- 
ment to  the   cnaracter  of  the   first  Christians,   that  the 
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Church  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons  too  low  in  life,  to 
be  of  any  weight  in  the  despotic  systems  of  government 
which  then  prevailed.  We  have  seen  one  person  *  of  un- 
common genius  and  endowments,  and  two  f  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  family,  but  scarcely  any  more,  either  of  rank 
or  learning,  connected  with  Christianity.  We  ought  not 
then  to  be  surprised,  that  Christians  are  so  little  noticed 
by  Tacitus  and  Josephus :  These  historians  are  only  intent 
on  sublunary  and  general  pohtics  ;  they  give  no  attention 
even  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  individuals.  Nor  is  this 
itself  a  slight  exemplification  of  the  genius  of  that  religion, 
which  is  destined  to  form  men  for  the  next  life,  and  not 
for  this. 

In  doctrines  the  primitive  Christians  agreed :  They  all 
worshipped  the  one  living  and  true  God,  who  made  himself 
known  to  them  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost :  Each  of  these  they  were  taught  to  JfoS^^ 
worship  by  the  veryoflSceofbaptism,  performed  in  ^h^j^^^ 
the  name  of  the  Father,  the  oon,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost : — ^And  the  whole  economy  of  grace  so  constantly 
reminded  them  of  their  obUgations  to  the  Father  who  chose 
them  to  salvation,  to  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them,  and  to 
the  Comforter  who  supported  and  sanctified  them,  and  was  so 
closely  connected  with  their  experience  and  practice,  that 
they  were  perpetually  incited  to  worship  the  jDivine  Three 
in  One.  They  all  concurred  in  feeling  conviction  of  sin,  of 
helplessness,  of  a  state  of  perdition  :  in  relying  on  the  aton^ 
ing  blood,  perfect  righteousness,  and  prevalent  intercession 
of  Jesus,  as  their  only  hope  of  heaven.  Begeneration  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  their  common  privilege,  and  without 
his  constant  influence  they  owned  themselves  obnoxious  only 
to  sin  and  vanity.  Their  community  of  goods,  and  their 
love-feasts,  t  though  discontinued  at  length, — probably 
because  found  impracticable,— demonstrated  their  super- 
lative charity  and  heavenly-mindedness.  Yet  a  gloomy 
cloud  hung  over  the  conclusion  of  the  first  century. 

The  first  impressions  made  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
are  generally  the  strongest  and  the  most  decisively  distinct 
fix)m  the  spirit  of  the  world.  But  human  depravity,  over- 
borne for  a  time,  arises  afiresh,  particularly  in  tne  next 

*  Paul.  f  Clemens  and  Domitilla.  t  See  Jude's  Epistle. 
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generation.  Hence  the  disorders  of  schism  and  heresy. 
Their  tendency  is  to  destroy  the  pure  work  of  God.  The 
first  Christians,  with  the  purest  charity  to  the  persons  of 
heretics,  gave  their  errors  no  quarter ;  but  discounte- 
nanced them  by  every  reasonable  method. 

The  heretics,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  unite 
themselves  with  Christians.  If  the  same  methods  be  at 
this  day  continued ; — If  the  heretic  endeavour  to  promote 
his  false  religion  by  pretended  charity,  and  the  Christians 
stand  aloof  from  him,  without  dreading  the  charge  of 
bigotry,  each  act  in  character,  as  their  predecessors  did. 
The  heretics  by  weakening  men's  attachment  to  Christ, 
and  the  schismatics  by  promoting  a  worldly  and  unchari- 
table spirit,  each  did  considerable  mischief;  but  it  was 
the  less,  because  Christians  carefully  kept  themselves  dis- 
tinct from  heretics,  and  thus  set  limits  to  the  infection. 

It  has  been  of  unspeakable  detriment  to  the  Christian 
religion,  to  conceive  that  all  who  profess  it,  are  believers 
of  it,  properly  speaking.  Whereas  very  many  are  Chris- 
tians m  NAME  only,  never  attending  to  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel  at  alL  Not  a  few  glory  in  sentiments  subver- 
sive of  its  genius  and  spirit.  And  there  are  still  more 
who  go  not  so  far  in  opposition  to  godliness;  yet,  by 
making  light  of  the  whole  work  of  grace  on  the  heart, 
they  are  found  on  a  strict  examination,  to  be  as  decidedly 
void  of  true  Christianity.  We  have  seen  the  first  Chris- 
tians  individually  converted :  and,  as  human  nature  needs 
the  same  change  still,  the  particular  instances  of  conver* 
sion  described  in  the  Acts  are  models  for  us  at  this  day. 
National  conversions  were  then  unknown;  nor  has  the 
term  any  proper  meaning.  But  when  whole  countries  are 
supposed  to  become  Christians  merely  because  they  are  so 
termed ;  when  conversion  of  heart  is  kept  out  of  sight ;  and 
when  no  spiritual  fruits  are  expected  to  appear  in  practice ; 
^—when  such  ideas  grow  fashionable,  opposite  characters 
are  blended  with  each  other;  the  form  of  the  Gospel 
stands,  and  its  power  is  denied.  But  let  us  not  anticipate ; 
— These  scenes  appeared  not  in  the  first  century. 


CENTURY  II. 

CHAP.  I. 

THB  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANS  DURING  THB  REIGN  OF  TRAJAN. 

The  master  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  was  the  renowned  Trajan.     His  predecessor  Nerva 
had  restored  the  Christian  exiles,  and  granted  a  fiill  tolera- 
tion to  the  Church.     Hence  the  last  of  the  Apostles  had 
recovered  his  station  at  Ephesus,  and  slept  in  the  Lord, 
before  the  short  interval  of  tranquillity  was  closed  by  the 
persecutiiig  spirit  of  Trajan.     Whatever  explication  may 
be  given  or  conjectured  of  the  cause  of  his  dislike  of  Chris- 
tians, he  had  a  confirmed  prejudice  against  them,  and  med- 
itated the  extinction  of  the  name  :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
he  ever  changed  his  sentiments,  or  retracted  his  edicts 
against  them. 

There  is  an  account  of  his  persecution  in  his  correspon-* 
dence  with  Pliny  the  governor  of  Bithynia,  a  .^he  3d 
character  well  known  in  classical  history.     The  Perjecution 
two  epistles  between  the  emperor  and  the  gover-  chnitianB : 
nor  deserve  to  be  transcribed  at  length  :•  they  a.  d.  io6 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  106  or  107.t  *"^^* 

C.  Pliny  to  Trajan  Emperor. 

^*  Health. — ^It  is  my  usual   custom,    Sir,   to   refer  all 
things,  of  which  I  harbour  any  doubts,  to  you.     For  who 
can  better  direct  my  judgment  in  its  hesitation,  ^y^^^^ 
or  instruct  my  understanding  in  its  iirnorance  ?  !•««  to 

never  had  the  fortune  to  be  present  at  any 
examination  of  Christians,  before  I  came  into  this  province. 
I  am  therefore  at  a  loss,  to  determine  what  is  the  usual 

*  Pliny's  Epistles,  x.  97,  98. 
t  Or  perbspe  in  102  or  103  of  the  Vulgar  era.  The  reader  wiU  do  well 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  many^  disagreements  in  chronology  are  accounted  for 
^y  considering  that  the  Birth  of  our  Sayiour  is  placed  by  some  of  the  best 
cbronologers  four  years  before  our  Vulgar  sera.  [Burton  thinks  a.d.  cxi. 
See  his  Lectures,  2  Vols.  p.  40.    Second  Edition.] 
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object  either  of  inquiry  or  of  punishment,  and  to  what 
length  either  of  them  is  to  be  carried.     It  has  also  been 
with  me  a  question  very  problematical, — ^whether  any  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  tender  and  the  robust ; — whether  any  room  should  be 
given  for  repentance,  or  the  guilt  of  Christianity  once   in- 
curred is  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  most  unequivocal  re- 
tractation y — ^whether  the  name  itself,  abstracted  fcom  any 
flagitiousness  of  conduct,  or  the  crimes  connected  with  the 
name,  be  the  object  of  punishment.     Li  the  mean  time  this 
has  been  my  method,   with  respect  to  those,  who  were 
brought  before  me  as  Christians.     I  asked  them,  whether 
they  were  Christians  :  if  they  pleaded  guilty,  I  interroga- 
ted them  [a  second  and  a  tmrd  time]  with  a  menace  of 
capital  punishment.     Li  case  of  obstinate  perseverance,  I 
ordered  them  to  be  executed.     For  of  this  I  had  no  doubt, 
whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  religion,  that  [stubbornness 
and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished].     Some 
were  infected  with  the  same  madness  whom,  on  account  of 
their  privilege  of  citizenship,  I  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Rome 
to  be  referred  to  your  tribunal.     [But  this  crime  spreading 
(as  is  usually  the  case)  while  it  was  actually  under  prose- 
cution, more  cases  soon  occurred].     An  anonymous  libel 
was  exhibited,  with  a  catalogue  of  names  of  persons,  who 
yet  declared,  that  they  were  not  Christians  then,  or  ever 
had  been ;  and  they  repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the 
gods  and  [offered  worship  with  wine  and  frankincense  to] 
your  image,  which,  for  this  purpose,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
brought  with   the  images  of  the  deities :  and  [they  like- 
wise reviled]  Christ, — ^none  of  which  things  I  am  told  a 
real  Christian  can  ever  be  compelled  to  do.     On  this  ac- 
count I  dismissed  them.     Others  named  by  an  informer, 
first  affirmed,  and  then  denied  the  charge  of  Christianity ; 
declaring  that  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  ceased  to 
be  so,  some  three  years  ago,  others  still  longer,  some  even 
twenty  years  ago.     All  of  them  worshipped  your  ima^e, 
and  the  statutes  of  the  gods,  and  also  [reviled]  Christ. 
And  this  was  the  account  which  they  gave  of  the  nature  of 
the  religion  they  once  had  professed,  whether  it  deserves 
the  name  of  crime  or  error, — namely — that  they  were  ac- 
customed on  a  stated  day  to  meet  before  daylight,  and  to 
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repeat*  among  themselves  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god, 
and  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath,  not  [to]  commit  any 
wickedness; — but  on  the  contrary,  [to]  abstain  from  thefts, 
robberies,  and  adulteries  ; — also,  not  [to]  violate  their  pro- 
niise,  or  deny  a  pledge ; — after  which  it  was  their  custom 
to  separate,  and  to  meet  again  at  /i  promiscuous  harmless 
meal,  from  which  last  practice  they  however  desisted,  after 
the  publication  of  my  edict,  in  which,  agreeably  to  your 
orders,  I  forbad  any  societies  t  of  that  sort.     On  which 
account  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary,  to  inquire,  by  tor- 
ture, from  two  females,  who  were  said  to  be  deaconesses, 
what  is  the  real  truth.     But  nothing  could  I  collect,  ex- 
cept  a  depraved  and   excessive   superstition.     Deferring 
therefore  any  farther  investigation,  Idetennined  to  consult 
you.     For  the  number  of  culprits  is  so  great,  as  to  call  for 
serious  consultation.     Many  persons  are  informed  against 
of  every  age  [and  rank]  and  of  both  sexes  ;  and  more  still 
will  be  in  the  same  situation.     The  contagion  of  the  super- 
stition hath  spread  not  only  through  cities,  but  even  villages 
and  the  country.     Not  that  I  think  it  impossible  to  check 
and  to  correct  it.     The  success  of  my  endeavours  hitherto 
forbids  such  desponding  thoughts :  for  the  temples,  once 
almost  desolate,  begin  to  be  frequented,  and  the  sacred 
solemnities,  which  had  long  been  intermitted,  are  now  at- 
tended afresh ;  and  the  sacrificial  victims  are  now  [bought 
up]  every  where,  which  once  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser. 
Whence  I  conclude,  that  many  might  be  reclaimed,  were 
the  hope  of  impunity,  on  repentance,  absolutely  confirmed." 

Trajan  to  Pliny. 

"  You  have  done  perfectly  right,  my  dear  Pliny,  in  the 
inquiry  which  you  have  made  concerning  Christians.  For 
truly  no  one  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  which  will 
apply  itself  to  all  cases.  These  people  must  not  be  sought 
after : — If  they  are  brought  before  you  and  convicted  ; 
let  them  be  capitally  punished,  yet  with  this  restriction, 
that  if  any  one  renounce  Christianity,  and  evidence  his 
sincerity  by  supplicating  our  gods,  however  suspected  he 
may  be  for  the  past,  [let  him  on  his  repentance  obtain  par- 

*  [Dioere  secum  invicem  carmen,  '^  repeat  together  a  set  form  of  prayer,'* 
ifl  Melmoth's  translation.]  t  f  Or  associations.] 

VOL.  I.  K 
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don.]  But  anonymous  libels  in  no  case  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  :  for  [it  is  a  very  dangerous  precedent,]  and 
perfectly  incongruous  to  the  maxims  of  [our  age."] 

The  moral  character  of  Pliny  is  one  of  the  most  amiable 
in  all  pagan  authority  ;  yet  does  it  appear,  that  he  joined 
with  nis  master  Trajaa  in  his  hatred  of  Christians.  In 
the  course  of  this  history,  many  instances  of  the  same  kind 
will  occur.  Trajan's  character  is  doubtless  much  inferior 
to  Pliny's ; — ^it  is  indeed  illustrious  by  reason  of  ^eat 
talents,  and  great  exploits  ;  but  by  the  testimony  of  Dio, 
Spartian,  and  Julian,  stained  with  flagrant  vices  ;  *  and,  as 
is  generally  confessed,  tarnished  by  an  extravagant  ambi- 
tion. But  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  men,  who 
seem  enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  virtue,  should  turn 
from  it  with  perfect  disgust,  and  even  persecute  it  with 
rancour,  when  it  appears  in  the  most  genuine  colours  ? 
Let  those  who  imagine  such  men  as  Pliny  to  be  good  and 
virtuous  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  try  to  solve  this 
phenomenon  on  tneir  own  principles.  On  those  of  the 
real  gospel  the  question  is  not  hard  to  be  determined. 
Admitting  that  Pliny  might  at  first  be  prejudiced  against 
Christians  from  misrepresentation,  how  happens  it,  that 
he  continues  so  after  better  information,  even  when  he  is 
convinced  that  no  moral  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  Bithynia ;  that  their  meetings  are  peaceable,  and 
the  ends  aimed  at  by  them,  not  only  innocent,  but  laud- 
able ?  The  truth  is,  virtue  in  Pliny  s  writings,  and  virtue 
in  St.  Paul's,  mean  not  the  same  thing.  For  humiUty,  the 
basis  of  a  Christian's  virtue,  the  pagan  has  not  even  a 
name  in  his  language.  The  glory  of  God  is  the  end  of 
virtue  in  the  system  of  one, — ^his  own  glory  is  the  end  of 
virtue  in  the  system  of  the  other.  The  Christians  of 
Bithjmia  would  be  able  to  give  the  severe  inquisitor 
^^  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them  with  meekness 
and  fear,"  and  then,  suffering  according  to  the  wUl  of  God, 
to  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  him  in  weU  doing, 
as  to  a  faithful  Creator.  These  and  other  precious  sen- 
timents in  St.  Peter's  first  epistle,  which  was  addressed  to 
some  of  their  fathers,  possibly  to  some  of  themselves  then 
alive,    would  now  be  remembered  with  peculiar  force. 

*  See  Lardner's  [Works,  vol.  4.  c.  9.  p.  38. — ^Ed.  4to.] 
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A  vain-giorious  mind  like  Pliny's,  elated  with  conscious 
rectitude,  would  scorn  to  hear  of  being  saved  by  the  atoning 
blood  of  Jesus,  would  not  believe  the  representation  of 
human  nature  which  the  Christians  would  give  him,  and 
would  prefer  his  own  reason  before  the  instruction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Had  he  been,  like  Cicero,  deeply  tinged  with 
the  academical  philosophy  of  Greece,  like  him  he  would  have 
gloried  in  sceptical  ambiguity,  or  have  inclined  to  the  athe- 
istic views,  to  which  most  of  the  old  philosophers  were  de- 
voted. But  as  he  seems  to  have  imitated  him,  rather 
in  his  passion  for  oratorical  glory,  than  in  his  philosophical 
spirit,  he  rested  in  the  vulgar  creed,  highly  absurd  as  it 
was,  and  preferred  it  to  the  purest  dictates  of  Christianity. 
The  former  thwarted  not  his  pride  and  his  lusts  :  the  latter 
required  the  humiliation  of  the  one,  and  the  mortification  of 
the  other. 

In  all  ages,  men  even  of  amiable  morals,  if  destitute  of 
true  holiness,  are  enemies  of  the  Gospel.  We  here  see 
the  true  reason  of  this  enmity  ;  which  is  not  capable  of 
being  abated  by  argument  :  for  if  that  had  been  tne  case, 
Pliny  might  have  seen  the  iniquity  of  his  proceedings.  To 
call  a  thing  madness  and  depraved  superstition,  on  the  face 
of  which  he  sees  much  good  and  no  evil,  is  the  height  of  un- 
reasonableness. But  it  is  practised  by  many  at  this  day,  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  and  yet  are  really  as  averse  to 
the  Gospel  as  Pliny  was.  Now  if  we  were  not  willing  to 
be  deceived  by  mere  names,  but  would  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  things,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  who  they 
are  that  resemble  Pliny,  and  who  they  are  that  resemble 
the  Christians  of  Bithynia. 

In  fact,  as  there  are  now,  so  there  were  then,  persons, 
who  worshipped  Christ  as  their  God,  who  loved  one  another 
as  brethren  united  in  him  :  men  who  derived  from  his  influ- 
ence support  under  the  severest  pressures  :  who  were  calum- 
niated by  others:  who  were  treated  as  silly  people,  on 
account  of  that  humble  and  self-denying  spirit,  by  which 
they  kept  up  communion  with  their  Saviour  on  earth  ; 
and  who  expected  to  enjoy  him  in  heaven.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  Trajan  and  Pliny,  that  such  principles  were  not 
exterminated  from  the  earth.  They  hated  the  men  and 
their  religion. 

K2 
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The  difference  between  the  persecutors  and  the  sufferers 
is  remarkable  with  respect  to  the  spirit  of  politics.  The 
religion  of  Trajan  was  governed  by  this  spirit :  And  his 
minister  thinks  it  needful  to  force  men  to  follow  the  pagan 
religion,  whether  they  believed  it  to  be  right  or  not.  Per- 
secuting edicts  appear  to  have  been  in  force  against  ChrLs- 
tians  before  the  correspondence  which  we  have  seen  ;  and 
Nerva's  toleration  seems  to  have  ceased.  But  the  Christians 
showed,  that  their  Master  s  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world : 
They  were  meek  and  passive,  as  Christ  himself  had  been, 
and  as  Peter  had  exhorted  them  to  be.  Their  number  was 
very  large  in  Bithynia,  capable  surely  of  raising  a  rebelUon 
troublesome  to  the  state  ;  and  they  would  have  done  so, 
if  their  spirits  had  been  as  turbulent  as  those  of  many  pre- 
tended Christians.  "  But  they  were  subject  not  only  for 
wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake."  If  there  had  been 
the  least  suspicion  of  a  seditious  spirit  among  them,  Pliny 
must  have  mentioned  it ;  and  their  discontinuance  of  their 
feasts  of  charity,  after  they  found  them  disagreeable  to 
government,  is  a  proof  of  their  loyal  and  peaceable  temper* 

In  Asia,  Arrius  Antonius  persecuted  tnem  with  extreme 
fury.  I  am  not  certain  whether  his  persecution  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  as  there  was  an  Antonius  very 
intimate  with  Pliny,  the  following  story  of  him,  from  Ter- 
tullian,*  may  not  improperly  be  introduced  here — The 
whole  body  of  Christians,  wearied  with  constant  hardships, 
presented  themselves  before  his  tribunal :  He  ordered  a  few 
of  them  to  execution,  and  said  to  the  rest,  "  Miserable  peo- 
ple, if  you  choose  death,  you  may  find  precipices  and  halters 
enough ! "  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  the  Christians  hoped 
to  disarm  the  persecutor  by  the  sight  of  their  numbers. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  characters  at  this  time  was 
Simeon,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  successor  of  St.  James. 
Jerusalem  indeed  was  no  more,  but  the  Church  still 
existed  in  some  part  of  Judea.  Some  heretics  accused 
him,  as  a  Christian,  before  Atticus  the  Boman  governor. 
He  was  then  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and  was 
scourged  many  days.  The  persecutor  was  astonished  at 
his  hardiness  ;  but  not  moved  with  pity  for  his  sufierings : 
— at  last  he  ordered  him  to  be  crucined.f 

♦  Ad.  Scapul.  C.  B.  t  Euseb.  B.  iii.  c.  32. 
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It  was  in  the  year  1 07,  that  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
was  martyred  for  the  faith  of  Jesus.     On  the  death  of  Euo- 
dius,  about  the  year  70,  he  had  been  appointed  ^  ^  ,q7 
in  his  room  by  the  Apostles  who  were  then  alive.  Martyrdom 
He  governed  the  Church  during  this  long  pe-  °^  ^«^^^^^ 
riod  :  Nor  was  it  a  small  indication  of  the  continued  grace 
of  God  to  that  city,  to  have  been  blessed  so  long  with  such 
a  luminary.     We  must  be  content  with  the  short  character 
given  of  his  ministry  in  the  Acts  of  Ignatius,  a  piece  of 
martyrology  first  published  in  1647  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
from  two  old  manuscripts  which  have  stronger  marks  of  cre- 
dibility than  is  usual  m  such  compositions. 

"  He  was  a  man  in  all  things  like  to  the  Apostles.  As 
a  good  pilot,  by  the  helm  of  prayer  and  fasting,  by  the  con- 
stancy of  his  doctrine  and  spiritual  labour,  he  opposed  him- 
self to  the  floods  of  the  adversary — ^he  was  lite  a  divine 
lamp  illuminating  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  by  his  exposition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  and  lastly,  to  preserve  his  uhurch, 
he  scrupled  not  freely  to  expose  himself  to  a  bitter  death" — 
These  Acts  were  compiled  by  those  who  went  with  him 
from  Antioch,  and  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  sufferings.* 

Ambition  and  the  lust  of  power  were  not  stronger 
features  in  the  character  of  Csesar,  than  the  desire  of  mar- 
tyrdom was  in  that  of  Ignatius.  Divine  Providence  how- 
ever preserved  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  during 
the  persecution  of  Domitian,  and  reserved  him  to  the  time 
of  xrajan.  This  prince  being  come  to  Antioch  ^  .^^  ^^^ 
about  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  year  To  Antioch ; 
107,  in  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  Ignatius, 
fearing  for  the  Christians,  and  hoping  to  avert  the  storm 
by  offering  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead,  came  volun- 
tarily into  the  presence  of  Trajan.f  I  shall  deliver  the 
conference,  as  it  stands  in  the  Acts  of  Ignatius, — a  monu- 
ment of  false  glory  shrouding  itself  under  superstition  and 
ignorance,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  of  true  glory,  supported 
by  the  faith  and  hope  of  Jesus,  on  the  other. 

Beinff  introduced  into  the  emperor  s  presence,  he  was 
thus  addressed  by  Trajan :  J   "  What  an  impious  spmt  art 

*  Wake's  EpistleBy  [c.  6.  Sect.  10.  Martyrium  S.  Ignat.  c.  1.  and  c.  7.] 

t  [Martyrium  S.  Ignat.  c.  2.] 
t  See  the  Acts  of  Ignatius  ;  and  the  Preface  of  the  life  of  Ignatius  pre- 
fixed to  a  Tragedy  written  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Gambold,  which  represents  the 
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thou,  both  to  transgress  our  commands,  and  to  inveigle 
others  into  the  same  folly,  to  their  ruin?  Ignatius 
imatiuB  answered,  Theophorus  ought  not  to  be  called  so ; 
examined  forasmuch  as  all  wicked  spirits  are  departed  far 
by  Trajan.  ^^  ^^^  scrvauts  of  God.  But  if  you  call  me  im- 
pious because  I  am  hostile  to  evil  spirits,  I  own  the  charge  in 
that  respect.  For  I  dissolve  all  their  snares,  through  the  in- 
ward support  of  Christ  the  heavenly  King. — Traj.  Pray,  who 
is  Theophorus  ? — Ign.  He  who  has  ChJist  in  his  breast. — 
Traj.  And  thinkest  thou  not  that  gods  reside  in  us  also, 
who  fight  for  us  against  our  enemies  ? — Ign.  You  mistake 
in  calling  the  demons  of  the  nations  by  the  name  of  gods. 
For  there  is  only  one  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in^them  ;  and  one  Jesus  Christ,  his 
only-begotten  Son,  whose  kingdom  be  my  portion  ! — Traj. 
His  kingdom  do  you  say,  who  was  crucified  under  Pilate  ? 
— Ign.  His,  who  crucified  my  sin  with  its  author ;  and  has 
put  all  the  fraud  and  malice  of  Satan  under  the  feet  of 
those  who  carry  him  in  their  heart. — Traj.  Dost  thou  then 
carry  him  who  was  crucified  within  thee  ? — Ign.  I  do ;  for 
it  is  written  ;  "  I  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  Then 
Trajan  pronounced  this  sentence  against  him :  "  Since 
Ignatius  confesses,  that  he  carries  within  himself  him  that 
was  crucified,  we  command,  that  he  be  carried  bound  by 
soldiers  to  Great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people,"  * 

The  learned  Scaliger  wajs  puzzled  to  conceive  what  could 
induce  Trajan  to  order  his  being  sent  so  long  a  journey  for 
execution.  It  might  seem  more  natural  for  him  to  have 
directed  that  he  should  suflfer  in  the  view  of  his  own  flock, 
in  order  to  deter  them  from  Christianity.  But  Trajan 
might  think  the  example  much  more  striking  and  extensive, 
by  using  the  method  which  he  took.  At  any  rate,  Provi- 
dence undoubtedly  displayed,  in  this  way,  much  more 
abundantly  the  honours  of  the  cross,  as  will  appear  by 
what  follows.  The  doctrine  of  Union  with  Christ  by 
faith,  now  so  much  ridiculed,  appears  here  in  its  full  glory : 
And  if  ever  we  be  called  to  scenes  like  these,  we  shall  feel 

spirit.of  primitiye  Christianity.    The  tra^ y,  considered  as  a  composition, 
is  uneoual ;  but  it  contains  many  beantihif  passages. 

*  [Martyr.  S.  Ignat.  c.  2.  this  is  not  a  close  translation,  but  the  sense  is 
not  departed  from.] 
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the  need  of  it  strongly,  and  be  sensible  of  the  impotence 
of  those  schemes  of  mere  human  invention,  which  are  often 
sabstituted  in  its  room.  Only  Christ  within  can  support  the 
heart  in  the  hour  of  severe  trial :  The  boasted  morai  virtue 
of  proud  philosophers  is  radically  defective  and  unsound. 

The  scene  before  us  is  august ;  and  the  state  of  Chris- 
tendom at  that  time  is  much  illustrated  by  it.  The  seven 
epistles  of  this  great  man,  undoubtedly  genuine  as  they 
are,  and  accurately  distinguished  from  aU  corrupt  inter- 

E)lations,*  will  come  in  aid  to  the  Acts  of  his  martyrdom : 
y  them  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh ;  and  what  the 
Gospel  can  do  for  men,  who  really  believe  it,  and  feel  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit  of  its  divine  Author,  has  not  often 
been  more  illustnously  displayed. 

From  Antioch  he  was  hurried  by  his  guards  to  Seleucia : 
&iling  thence,  after  great  fatigue  he  arrived  at  Smyrna. 
While  the  ship  remained  in  port,  he  was  allowed  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  Folycarp,  who  was  bishop  of  the  Christians 
there.      They  had  been  feUow-disciples  of  St.  John  ;  and 
the  holy  joy  of  their  interview  m«y  be  conceived  by  such 
persons  as  know  what  the  love  of  Christ  is,  and  how  it  ope- 
rates in  the  breasts  of  those  in  whom  he  dwells.    Deputies 
were  sent  from  the  various  churches  of  Asia  to  attend  and 
console  him,  and  to  receive  some  benefit  by  his  spiritual 
communications.     Bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons,  con- 
versed  with  him :  a  general  convocation  seems  to  have 
taken   place. — ^Four  of   Ignatius's  seven    epistles    were 
written  fit>m  Smyrna,  to  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  Mag- 
iiesia,  Tralles,  and  Romcf 

The  Church  of  Ephesus  appears,  from  his  epistle  to  them, 
still  to  have  maintained  its  character  of  evangelical  purity. 
Their  zeal  indeed  had  decayed,  but  was  revived :  and  the 

^  Archbishop  Usher  has  preserved,  or  rather  restored,  these  Epistles  to 
to  us. 

t  [Mr.  Cureton  has  just  published,  from  an  interestiiur  collection  of 
Syriac  MSS.  recently  obtained  by  the  British  Museum,  the  Striae  version, 
together  with  an  English  translation  of  three  of  Ignatius's  epistles,  namely 
to  Polycarp,  the  EphesianB  and  the  Romans ;  and  as  these  are  very  much 
shorter  than  what  we  have  in  the  Greek,  it  affords  a  very  strong  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  additions  in  the  latter  have  been  interpolations.  In  the 
PMages  selected  by  MUner,  I  have  placed  within  brackets,  those  which 
^  not  occur  in  the  oyriac.  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
convinced  that  they  are  all  interpolations,  though  it  seems  very  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  account  either  for  their  insertion  or  omission.] 
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rage  of  persecution  was  the  hot-bed,  which  reanimated 
their  souls,  and  made  them  firuitful  again  in  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  The  very  titles,  by  which  he  addresses  them, 
demonstrate  what  their  faith  was  in  common  with  that  of 
the  whole  Church  at  that  time ;  and  abundantly  show 
the  vanity  of  those,  whose  dislike  of  the  peculiar  truths  of 
Christianity  induces  them  to  suppose,  that  the  ideas  of  pre- 
destination, election,  and  grace,  were  purely  the  systematic 
inventions  of  Aujyfustine,  and  unknown  to  the  primitive 
Christians.  We  are  certain,  that  St.  Paul's  epistles,  and 
that  particularly  addressed  to  this  Church,  are  full  of  the 
same  things. 

[Ignatius,  who  is  also  called  Theophorus,  to  the  Church 
at  Ephesus  in  Asia,  a  church  deserving  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  happy,  blessed  in  the  majesty  and  fulness  of 
God  the  Father,  predestinated  before  the  world,  to  be  per- 
petually glorious,  immoveable,  united  and  elect  through 
real  suffering,]  *  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  God,  much  joy  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  spot- 
less grace."  The  character,  which  he  gives  of  their  bishop 
Onesimus,  raises  our  idea  of  him  to  a  great  degree.  He 
calls  him  "  inexpressible  in  charity,  whom  I  beseech  you 
to  love  according  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  of  you 
to  imitate  him.  Blessed  be  his  name,  who  has 
[given  to  you  who  are  worthy  of  it]  to  enjoy  such  a  bishop." 
With  him  he  honourably  mentions  also  some  presbyters  or 
deacons  of  their  Church,  ["  Through  whom,  says  he,  "  I 
have  seen  you  all  in  love."]  Onesimus  probably  was  the 
fugitive  slave  of  Philemon,  a  growing  plant  in  St.  Paul's 
time. 

The  unaffected  charity  and  humility  of  Ignatius  deserve 
our  attention.  He  alone  seemed  unconscious  of  his  attain- 
ments, while  the  whole  Christian  world  admired  him. 
["  I  do  not,"  says  he,  "  dictate  to  you,  as  if  I  were  a  per- 

rsect.3  1  ^^^  ^^  *^y  consequence.  For  though  I  am 
bound  for  the  name  of  Christ,  I  am  not  yet  per- 
fected in  Christ  Jesus.  For  now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple, 
and  speak  to  you  as  my  teachers.  For  I  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained by  you  in  faith,  in  admonition,  in  patience,  in  long 
suffering.]     But  since  charity  will  not  suffer  me  to  be 

*  Alluding,  doubtless,  to  the  Errors  of  the  Docette. 
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sQent  concemiDg  you,  for  this  reason  I  take  upon  me  to 
exhort  you  to  run  together  with  me  according  to  the 
mind  of  Grod."  * 

Nothing^  lies  more  on  his  heart  in  all  his  epistles,  than  to 
recommend  the  most  perfect  union  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  to  reprobate  schisms  and  dissensions.    He  re- 
presents   the  Christians  as  all  united  to  Jesus  Christ ;  all 
partaking  of  the  same  spiritual  life.     To  separate  from  the 
Church  ;   and  to  lose  that  subordination  in  which  they  stood 
to  their  pastors,  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  seductions  of  those  who 
would  draw  them  from  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
In  modem  times  this  language  is  judged  not  very  consonant 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  on  which  we  are  so  apt  to  felicitate 
ourselves.     And  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  strong  manner, 
in  which  submission  to  the  Bishop  is  inculcated,  has  been 
the  most  weighty  argument  with  several  persons  to  encou- 
rage themselves  in  doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  these  pieces. 
But  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  epistles  on  this  ac- 
count, is  to  be  the  slaves  of  prejudice.     Usher,  and  after 
him   Vossius,  have  suflSciently  distinguished  the  genuine 
from  the  false  and  the  interpolated  :    and  the  testimony  of 
antiquity,  and  the  agreement  of  the  epistles,  as  thus  puri- 
fied,  with  the  quotations  of  the  ancients,  render  them  su- 
perior to  all  exceptions,  t 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Churches  were,  suffi- 
ciently justify  the  strong  expressions  of  Ignatius.  Heretics 
of  various  kinds  abounded  :  and  their  specious  artifices 
vere  likely  to  seduce  the  minds  of  the  weak.  What  then 
could  be  so  just  a  preservative  to  them,  as  to  stick  close 
to  the  society  of  their  faithful  pastors,  the  successors  of 
the  Apostles  ?  Humility  is  the  guard  of  real  Christian 
goodness  :  nothing  but  the  want  of  it  could  have  tempted 
them  to  desire  a  separation  :  and  in  every  age  the  same 
conduct  toward  godly  pastors  is,  doubtless,  the  true  wis- 
dom of  the  Church  :  Tlie  spirit  of  schism,  of  ambition,  of 

•  [innnp4xv%  rjf  yn&firf  rod  Biov,  the  Syiiac  as  rendered  by  Mr,  Cureton 
"  that  ye  wUl  be  dUigent  in  the  will  of  God."] 

t  I  shall  not  enter  into  so  large  a  field  of  criticism  : — whoever  has  leisure 
and  temper  sufficient  for  the  subject,  may  read  with  advantage  Du  Pin's 
statement  of  the  controversy  concerning  Ignatius's  epistles  :  and  may 
thence,  I  believe,  learn  all  that  is  needful  to  be  known  concerning  it. 
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self-conceit,  disgnising  itself  under  the  specious  pretences 
of  liberty  and  of  conscience,  has  constantly  produced  the 
most  fatal  effects.      Ignatius  certainly   would  not  have 
wished  the  Ephesians  to  follow  unsound  and  unfaithful 
pastors  :  but  much  more  caution  in  iudging,  and  a  much 
greater  degree  of  submission  to  ministers  confessedly  up- 
right, are  doubtless  requisite,  than  many  persons  in  our 
days  are  willing  to  admit. — ["  Let  no  one,"  says  Ignatius, 
"  mistake  ; — ^if  any  man  is  not  within  the  altar, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  bread  of  God.    If  the  prayer 
of  one  or  two  has  so  much  strength,  how  much  more  that 
of  the  bishop  and  of  the  whole  church :  He,  who  separates 
from  it,  is  proud,  and  condemns  himself :  For  it  is  written, 
God  resisteth  the  proud.     Let  us  study  therefore  obedience 
to  the  bishop,  that  we  may  be  subject  to  God.      And  the 
more  silent  and  gentle  any  one  observes  the  bishop 
to  be,  the  more  on  that  accoimt  should  he  rever- 
ence him.     Every  one,  to  whom  the  Master  commits  the 
stewardship,  ought  to  be  received  as  the  Master  himself." — 
^^  Indeed,    says  he,   *^  Onesimus  exceedingly   commends 
your  godly  order  : — and  that  you  live  according  to  truth, 
and  that  no  heresy  dwells  with  you." — "  Some  indeed,  with 
71    ™^^h  ostentation,  make  specious  but  fallacious 
pretensions,  whose  works  are  unworthy  of  God, 
whom  you  ought  to  avoid  as  wild  beasts.     For  they  are 
raging  dogs,  biting  in  secret,  whom  you  should  shun,  as 
being  persons  very  difficult  to  be  cured.     One  physician 
there  is,  bodily  and  spiritual,  begotten  and  unbegotten,  Gt)d 
appearing  in  flesh,  true  life,  [in  death]  both  from  Mary 
and  from  God, — ^first  suffering, — then  impassible  " — ["  1 
have  known  some  who  went  frt)m  this  place,*  whom  you  did 
9      ^^'  suffer  to  sow  tares  among  you  :  you  stopped 
your  ears  ;  so  that  you  would  not  receive  their 
seed,  as  being  stones  of  the  temple  of  your  Father,]  pre- 

Eared  for  the  building  of  Grod  the  Father,  lifted  up  mto 
eavenly  places  bv  the  engine  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  his 
cross,  using  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  cord." — "  Yet  pray  ear- 

rscct.  10 1  ^^^*^y  ^^^  other  men  without  ceasing  ;  for  there 
is  hope  of  [repentance]  in  them,  that  they  also 


« 


From  Smyrna,  I  suppose,  where  the  heresy  of  the  Docetc  was  more 
common* 
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may  be  brought  to  God.  Give  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
instructed,  at  least,  by  your  works." — ["  Without  Christ, 
think  nothing  becoming ; — ^in  whom  I  carry  about 
my  bonds, — spiritual  jewels ; — ^in  which  may  I  be 
found  at  the  resurrection  through  your  prayer,  [of  which 
may  it  be  mine  always  to  be  a  partaker,j  that  my  lot  may 
be  cast  among  the  Ephesian  Christians,  who -have  always 
harmonized  with  the  Apostles  in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ !  ** 

"  Ye  are  partakers  of  the  mysteries  with  Paul  the  holy, 
the  renowned,  the  blessed,  whose  footsteps  may  I 
follow  1** — "  Neglect  not  assemblies  for  thanks- 
giving and  prayer :  For  when  you  assiduously  attend  on 
these  things,  the  powers  of  Satan  are  demolished, 
and  his  pernicious  kingdom  is  dissolved  by  the 
unanimity  of  your  faith  * — ^^  Bemember  me,  as  Jesus  Christ 
also  does  you.     Pray  for  the  Church  in  Sjoia, 
whence  I  am  led  bound  to  Rome, — ^the  meanest      ^ 
of  the  faithfid  who  are  there." 

I  know  not  how  the  reader  may  conceive ;  but  to  my 
mind,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  style  bloated  with 
Asiatic  tumour,  and  still  more  perhaps  of  a  text  very  cor- 
rupt, the  ideas  contained  in  these  passages  of  Ignatius's 
epistle — and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  it,  is  little  inferior 
to  this  8pecimen,-while  they  rei>re8ent  partly  the  faith, 
discipline,  and  spirit  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  and  partly 
the  charitable  and  heavenly  mind  of  the  author,  give  the 
&irest  pattern  of  real  Christianity  alive  in  its  root  and  in 
its  fruits.  We  see  here  what  Christians  once  were,  and 
what  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace  are.  And  that  happy 
union,  order,  and  peace,  which  flourished  so  long  at  Ephe- 
sus,  untainted  with  heresy,  and  ever  preserving  the  sim- 
plicity of  reliance  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  cmls  for  our 
commendation  of  their  obedience  to  their  faithful  pastors  ; 
the  want  of  a  tender  conscientiousness  in  which  matter,  so 
soon  dissipates  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  many  modem 
Churches,  and  fevours  very  much  the  growth  of  a  contrary 
spirit  of  fickleness,  turbulence,  and  self-importance  :  which, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  feeds  the  pride  of  corrupt  nature, 
reduces  large  societies  of  Christians  into  contemptible  little 
parties  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  leaves  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  crafty  and  designing. 
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The  letters  of  Ignatius  add  something  to  the  stock  of 
history,  as  they  introduce  to  our  acquaintance  the  two 
Asiatic  Churches  of  Magnesia  and  Tralles,  which  else  had 
been  unknown  to  us.  In  truth,  that  whole  fertile  region 
of  Asia  propria  seems  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  evan- 

felized  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  at  that  period, 
rom  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  labours  at  Ephesus,  "  when  all 
they,  which  dwelt  in  Asia,  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,"*  to  the  martyrdom  of  Ig- 
natius,— ^that  is  for  half  a  century  or  upwards, — ^the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  was  preserved  in  its  purity  in  these 
Churches  :  The  opposers  of  the  Gospel  could  gain  no  foot- 
ing at  all  in  some  of  them  :  In  others  they  made  no  great 
or  at  least,  no  abiding  impressions  :  In  some  the  fervour  of 
piety  was  much  declined :  and  in  others  it  still  retained  a 
considerable  strength.  A  strong  sense  of  the  infinite  value 
of  Jesus  in  his  Godhead,  his  priesthood,  and  his  blood,  pre- 
vailed in  this  region  :  Faith  and  love  were  fed  by  the  view 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  patience  in  suffering  for  his  name  was 
one  of  their  most  common  virtues. 

Damas,  the  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  was  a  young  person, 
whom  Ignatius  calls  "  worthy  of  God."     Eminent  grace  in 
persons  of  tender  years  was  sometimes  in  the  primitive 
Church  distinguished  by  their  advancement  to  the  episco- 
pate.     In  his  letter  to  the  Magnesians,  he  warns  them  not 
to  despise  his  youth,  but  to  imitate  the  holy  pres- 
byters, who  gave  place  to  him,  but  not  to  him 
so  properly,  as  to  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ. — "  Some  per- 
sons,  indeed,  call  a  man  a  Bishop,  but  do  every 
thing  independently  of  him.     Such  seem  to  me 
to  have  lost  a  good  conscience,  because  their  assembUes  are 
not  regulated  with  stedfastness  and  Christian  order."     He 
mentions  also  with  honour  Bassus  and  Apollonius 
as   presbyters,  and  Sotio  the  deacon,  "  whose 
happiness,"  says  he,  "  may  I  partake  of !  because  he  is 
subject  to  the  bishop,  as  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the 
presbytery,  as  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  evidently  points  out  three  distinct 
ranks  in  the  primitive  Church, — ^the  Bishop,  the  Presbyters, 
and  the  Deacons.     A  blind  and  implicit  submission  to  a 

*  Acts  xix.  10. 
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hierarchy,  however  corrupt,  worthless  and  ignorant,  was 
then  unknown.  But  a  just  and  regular  subordination,  ac- 
cording to  the  ranks  of  men  in  the  Church,  was  much  at- 
tended to ;  and  nothing  like  it,  humanly  speaking,  so  much 
encourages  and  enables  godly  pastors  to  discharge  their 
office  with  zeal  and  alacrity,  l^or  is  it  difficult  to  conceive, 
what  was  the  most  customary  mode  of  church-government 
in  those  times.  In  vain,  I  think,  will  almost  any  modem 
church  whatever  set  up  a  claim  to  exact  resemblance. 
Usher  s  model  of  reduced  Episcopacy  seems  to  come  the 
nearest  to  the  plan  of  the  primitive  Churches.  At  first, 
indeed,  or  for  some  time,  church  governors  were  only  of 
two  ranks.  Presbyters  and  Deacons  :  At  least,  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  in  particular  instances ;  as  at  Fhilippi* 
and  at  Ephesus:t  and  the  term  Bishop  was  confounded 
with  that  of  Presbyter.  The  Church  of  Corinth  continued 
long  in  this  state,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  by  Clement's 
epistle ;  and  thence  we  may  in  part  account  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  contentious  spirit.  As  these  Churches 
grew  numerous,  they  could  never  be  all  assembled  in  one 
place :  the  Presbyters  must  have  ministered  to  different 
congregations,  though  the  Church  continued  one.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  centiuy,  all  the  Churches  followed  the 
model  of  the  mother-church  of  Jerusalem,  where  one  of  the 
Apostles  was  the  first  Bishop.  A  settled  presidency  ob- 
tamed,  and  the  name  of  Angel  was  first  given  to  the  su- 
preme ruler,  though  that  of  Bishop  soon  succeeded.  That 
this  was  the  case  m  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  is  certain. 
The  address  of  the  charges  to  him,  in  the  book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, demonstrates  his  superiority.  The  Deacon,  it  is  well 
known,  was  chosen  to  administer  in  sacred  employments  of 
an  inferior  kind.  These  three  ranks  appear  to  have  been 
general  through  the  Christian  world  in  the  former  part  of 
this  century. 

It  has  been  an  error  common  to  all  parties,  to  treat  these 
lesser  matters,  as  if  they  were  jure  divino,  or  like  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unalterable.  Could  it,  however, 
conveniently  be  done,  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  a  reduced 
Episcopacy,  in  which  the  dioceses  were  of  small  extent,  as 
those  in  the  primitive  Church  undoubtedly  were,  and  in 

•  Ch.  i.  Phil.  [ver.  ir\  t  Acts  xx.  17. 
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which  the  President,  residing  in  the  metropolis,  exercises 
a  superintendency  over  ten  or  twelve  Presbyters  of  the 
same  city  and  neighbourhood,  would  bid  the  fairest  to  pro- 
mote order,  peace,  and  harmony. 

But  the  Christian  world  has  been  more  anxious  to  sup- 
port different  modes  of  government,  than  to  behave  as 
Christians  ought  to  do  in  each  of  them.  A  subject  of  much 
greater  importance  is  suggested  to  us  by  a  passage  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  ^^  As  there  are  two  coins,  one  of 
God,  the  other  of  the  world,  and  each  of  them  is 
impressed  with  its  own  character:  the  unbelievers 
are  of  this  world,  the  believers  in  love  have  the  character  of 
Grod  the  Father  through  Jesus,  into  whose  sufferings  if  we 
are  unwilling  to  die,  his  life  is  not  in  us.^  Thus  does  Igna- 
tius call  our  attention  to  the  grand  distinction  of  men  mto 
two  sorts  before  God ;  of  which  whoever  has  felt  the  force, 
will  be  little  solicitous  concerning  other  distinctions. 

Let  us  hear  Ignatius's  testimony  to  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
and  to  justification  by  his  grace  through  faith,  and  to  the 
constant  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  And  we  may  observe 
at  the  same  time,  how  the  Jewish  leaven  of  self-nghteous- 
ness  had  not  ceased,  to  attempt  at  least,  to  darken,  and  to 
corrupt  these  essentials  of  the  Gt)speL  The  religion  of  the 
Jews,  indeed,  must  have  been  at  this  time  in  a  very  low 
state ;  yet  the  same  Pharisaism  is  so  congenial  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  ministers  in  all  ages  will  see  occasion  to 
warn  their  people  against  it,  as  Ignatius  did. 

^^  Be  not  deceived  with  heterodox  opinions,  nor  old  un- 
profitable &bles.  For  if  we  still  live  according  to  Judaism, 
we  confess  that  we  have  not  received  grace*  For 
the  Divine  Prophets  lived  according  to  the  GU>s- 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  they  were  persecuted,  being 
mspired  by  his  grace,  to  assure  the  disobedient,  that  there 
is  one  Gt)d,  who  manifested  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  who  is  his  Eternal  Word — J£  then  they  have  indeed 
cast  off  their  old  principles,  and  are  come  to  a  new  hope  in 

rsect  9     C^^*>  ^®*  them  no  longer  observe  the  Jewish 

^ '  '     Sabbath,  but  live  acconung  to  the  resurrection 

of  the  Lord,*  in  whose  resurrection  from  the  dead  our  re- 

*  Kara  KvpfaiH^r^w^r  ^firrt f — A  manifeflt  intimation  to  them  to  observe  the 
Lord's  day. 
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surrection  also  is  ensured,  by  him  and  by  his  death,  which 
some  deny  ; — through  [which  mystery]  we  have  received 
the  [faith ;]  and  on  account  of  this  we  endure,  that  we 
may  be  found  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  our  only  teacher. 
How  can  we  live  without  him,  whose  disciples  even  the  pro- 
phets were?  for  in  spirit  they  expected  him  as  their  teacher. 
— ^Let  us  not  then  be  insensible  of  his  loving-kindness :  For 
if  he  measured  to  us  according  to  what  we  have 
done,  we  should  be  ruined.  Therefore  being  his 
disciples,  let  us  learn  to  live  according  to  Christianity :  he 
who  follows  any  other  name  than  this,  is  not  of  God.  Lay 
aside  then  the  old  bitter  leaven,  and  be  transformed  into  a 
new  leaven,  which  is  Jesus  Christ^-for  Christianity  is  not 
converted  to  Judaism,  but  Judaism  to  Christianity,  that 
ev«y  tongue  confessing  God  might  be  gathered  together. 
— Tnese  things  I  warn  you,  my  beloved,  not  be-  ^^ 

cause  I' have  Known  some  of  you  thus  ill-dis- 
posed ;  but,  as  the  least  of  you,  I  am  willing  to  admonish 
you,  that  ye  fall  not  into  the  snares  of  vain-glory,  but  that 
ye  may  be  well  assured  of  that  nativity,  suffering,  and  re- 
surrection, during  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate,  of 
which  literally  and  really  Jesus  Christ  was  the  subject,  who 
is  our  hope,  from  which  may  none  of  you  be  turned  aside  ! 
— I  know  that  ye  are  not  puffed  up,  lor  ye  have  ^^ 

Jesus  Christ  in  yourselves ;  and  the  more  I  praise 
you,  the  more  1  know  that  ye  will  be  lowly-minded." — 
Beautifrd  view  of  their  genuine  humility ! — -He  proceeds 
thus : — "  Study  then  to  be  confirmed  in  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  I^rd  and  of  the  Apostles,  that  in 
all  things  which  ye  do,  ye  may  have  good  success  in  flesh 
and  spirit,  in  faith  and  love,  in  the  l%n,  and  the  Father, 
and  the  Spirit — Knowing  that  ye  are  fiill  of  God,  I  hav^ 
briefly  exhorted  you.     I^member  me  in  your  prayers,  that 
I  may  come  to  God,  and  to  the  Church  in  Syria,   „  _^  ,, , 
of  w4h  I  am  unworthy  to  be  caUed  a  meJber.  ^^  ^^^ 
For  I  need  your  united  prayer  in  God,  and  your  charity, 
that  the  Church  in  Syria  may  be  thought  worthy  to  par- 
take of  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace  through  your  Church. 
The  Ephesians  at  Smyrna,  whence  I  write,  [being  ^^ 

present  to  the  glory  of  God  as  also  you  your- 
selves, who,  have  refreshed  me  in  all  things  together  with 
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Polycarp,  bishop  of  the  Smymeans,  salute  you,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Churches  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  do  the  same. 
Farewell  in  the  concord  of  God,  possessing  a  spirit  of  union 
which  is  Jesus  Christ.] 

From  Smyrna  he  wrote  also  to  the  Church  of  Tralles, 
the  bishop  of  which  was  Polybius,  "  who  so  rejoiced  with 
me,"  says  he,  "  that  I  beheld  all  your  multitude  in  him* 
Receiving  therefore  your  divine  benevolence  through  him, 
I  seemed  actually  to  find  you,  as  I  have  known  you  to  be, 
followers  of  God.  For  since  ye  are  subject  to  the  bishop 
as  to  Jesus  Christ,  ye  appear  to  me  to  live,  not 
^  ■  '  after  man,  but  after  Jesus  Christ ;  who  died  for 
us,  that  believing  in  his^eath  ye  might  escape  death." 

In  what  follows  we  have  an  intimation  of  the  weak  and 
infant  state  of  this  Church  ;  which,  though  sound,  had  pro- 
bably not  been  so  long  planted  as  the  rest.    And  the  martyr 
seems  to  express  some  consciousness  of  superior  attainments 
and  gifts,  though  nevertheless  restrained  by  deep  humility. 
"  I  have  a  strong  savour  of  God ;  but  I  take  a  just  mea- 
sure of  myself,  lest  I  perish  by  boasting.     For  now  I  must 
more  abundantly  fear,  and  not  attend  to  those 
who  would  inflate  me  with  pride — I  love  indeed 
to  suffer,  but  do  not  know  whether  I  am  worthy. — I  need 
gentleness  of  spirit,   by  which  the  prince  of  this  world  is 
subdued.     Cannot  I  write  to  you  of  heavenly  things  ? — 
Ye  are  infants ;  and  I  fear  lest  I  should  hurt 
you  : — I  fear  lest,  through  incapacity  of  receiv- 
ing stronger  meat,  ye  should  be  injured  in  your  spiritual 
growth." — He  goes  on  to  guard  them  against  schisms  and 
heresies,  to  remind  them  of  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel, 
viz.  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  and,  in  his  usual  manner,  to 
recommend  obedience  to  their  pastors  : — He  modestly  thus 
13.1  concludes, — "  As  yet  I  am  not  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger ;  but  the  Father  is  faithful  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  fulfil  my  petition  and  yours,  in  whom  may  [ye] 
be  found  blameless  I " 

The  subject  of  his  letter  to  the  Roman  Christians  was  to 
intreat  them  not  to  use  any  methods  for  his  deliverance. — 
He  had  the  prize  of  martyrdom  before  him,  and  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  be  robbed  of  it. — He  speaks  with  uncommon  pathos  ; 
"  I  fear  your  charity,  lest  it  should  injure  me.     It  will 
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be  easy  for  you  to  do  what  you  wish :  But,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for   me  to   [attain  unto  God,  if  you  do  not 
spare   me.]      If  you   be  silent  in   my  behalf,  I 
shall  be  [the  word]  of  God  ;*  but  if  you  love  to  retain  me 
in  the  flesh,  I  shall  be  [but  an  empty  sound.] — I 
write  to  the  Churches,  and  signify  to  them  all,  that     "^^*' " 
I  die  willingly  for  God,  unless  you  prevent  me  :  I  beseech 
you,   that    you  show  not  an  unreasonable  love 
toward  me  :   Suffer  me  to  be  the  food  of  beasts, 
by  which  means  I  shall  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Rather  encourage  the  wild  beasts,  that  they  may  become 
my  sepulchre  ;  that  nothing  of  my  body  may  be  left  ;  that 
I  may  give  no  trouble  to  any  one,  when  1  fall  asleep. — 
From  Syria  to  Borne,  I  fight  with  wild  beasts — 
in  human  form, — by  land  and  sea,  by  night  and      ^ ' 
day,  chained  to  ten  leopards,  who  are  made  even  worse  by 
kind  treatment.      By  their  injuries  I  learn  the  more  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Jesus, — yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified.     May 
I  enjoy  the  real  wild  beasts,  which  are  prepared  for  me  : 
[and  I  pray  that  they  may  be  found  ready  for]  me  !    I  will 
encourage  them,  that  they  may  [at  once]  devour  me,  and 
not  use  me  as  some,  whom  they  have  feared  to  touch. 
But  if  they  will  not  do  it  willingly,  I  will  provoke  them  to 
it : — ^Pardon  me, — I  know  what  is  good  for  me.     Now  I 
^gin  to  be  a  disciple  :    [may  none  of  the  things  visible 
^d  invisible  prevent  me  from  reaching  Jesus  Christ :] — 
Let  fire  and  the  cross,  let  the  companies  of  wild  beasts,  let 
breaking  of  bones  and  tearing  of  umbs,  let  the  grinding  of 
ttie  whole  body,  and  all  the  malice  of  the  Devil  come  upon 
Die  ;  be  it  so,  only  may  I  enjoy  Jesus  Christ  1     [AH  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  and  the  kingdoms  of  it  will  profit 
Dae  nothing :  It  is  better  for  me  to  die  for  Jesus  Christ, 
than  to  reign  over  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Him    ^^  ^ 
I  seek  who  died  for  us  :  Him  I  desire  who  rose 
^gain  for  us  :  He  is  my  gain  laid  up  for  me  : — Suffer  me 
to  imitate  the  Passion  of  my  God.     If  any  of  you  have 
Him  within  you,  let  him  conceive  what  I  feel,  and  let  him 
sympathize  with  me,  and  know  what  a  conflict  I  have.    The 

*  [The  Greek  here  is  7€i^<ro/iOi  0«oi;,  but  the  Latin  version  of  the  MS.  of 
Caius  coUece  supplies  verlfunhf  and  this  Mr.  Cureton  supposes  to  be  the 
proper  readings  as  it  corresponds  with  the  Syriac.     See  Cureton^  p.  94,) 
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prince  of  this  world  wishes  to  corrupt  my  purpose  toward 
God  :    Let  Tnone  of  you  present  assist  him.J 
— My  worldly  affections  are  crucified  :  the  fire  « 

of   God  s  love  bums  within  me ;  and   cannot  be  extin- 

fuished  :  *  It  lives  :  it  speaks,  and  says,  *  Come  to  the 
ather.*  I  have  no  delight  in  the  bread  that  perisheth, 
nor  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life  :  I  long  for  the  bread  of 
God  ;  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of  David  :  and 
I  desire  to  drink  his  blood, — ^incorruptible  love." 

Certainly  no  words  can  express  in  a  stronger  manner  the 
intenseness  of  spiritual  desire  :  and  one  is  disposed  to  look 
down  with  contempt  and  pity  on  the  magnanimity  of  secular 
heroes  and  patriots,  as  compared  with  it.  Yet  1  have  some 
doubt,  whether  all  this  flame,  strong  and  sincere  as  it  un- 
questionably was,  had  not  something  mixed  with  it  by  no 
means  of  so  pure  a  kind.  For  I  would  not  cany  the  rea- 
der s  admiration  or  my  own  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
imbecility.  Ought  not  the  Roman  Christians  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  save  Ignatius's  life  by  all  honest  means? 
Has  any  man  a  right  to  hinder  others  from  attempting  to 
save  the  life  of  the  innocent  ? — or.  Will  his  entreaties  give 
them  a  right  to  be  as  indifferent  for  his  preservation  as  he 
himself  is  ?  Ought  not  every  man,  however  prepared  for 
death,  and  preferring  it,  if  God  please,  to  use  all  possible  me- 
thods, consistent  with  a  good  conscience,  to  preserve  his  life  ? 
I  cannot  answer  these  queries  to  the  advantage  of  Igna- 
tius's  determination.  Was  not  his  desire  of  martyrdom  ex- 
cessive ?  If  he  was  wrong,  it  was  doubtless  a  mistake  of 
judgment.  I  fear  the  example  of  Ignatius  did  harm  in  this 
respect  in  the  Church.  Martyrdom  was,  we  know,  made 
too  much  of  in  the  third  century  : — so  hard  is  it  to  be  kept 
from  all  extremes  : — ours  are  generally  of  the  opposite  kind. 
These  reflections  are  suggested  in  part  by  tne  example 
of  St.  Paul.  He,  indeed,  "  would  go  to  Jerusalem,''  though 
h^  knew  he  should  be  bound.  But  the  certainty  of  death 
was  not  before  his  eyes,  and  therefore  his  resolution,  in  this 
case,  is  not  similar  to  that  of  Ignatius.  As  for  the  rest,  he 
took  no  pains  to  dissuade  others  from  saving  his  life :  He 
took  pams  to  save  it  himself:  He  blames  his  friends  at 

•  [This  passa^  in  the  Greek  is  probably  corrupted,  and  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion gives  an  entirely  difiterent  sense.] 
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Rome  for  deserting  him :  And  that  eagerness  for  martyrdom 
which  Ignatius  expresses,  I  see  neither  in  Paul  nor  m  any 
of  the  Anostles.  They  rather  refer  themselves  calmly  to  the 
will  of  God  in  things  which  concern  themselves.  On  the 
whole,  there  appears  in  Ignatius,  the  same  zeal  for  God  and 
love  to  Jesus  Uhrist,  and  the  same  holy  contempt  of  earthly 
things,  which  was  so  eminent  in  the  Apostles;  but,  I  suspect, 
not  an  equal  de^ee  of  calm  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will. 

The  time  which  he  was  allowed  to  spend  at  Smyrna,  in 
company  with  his  beloved  Folycarp  and  other  friends,  must 
have  been  highly  agreeable  to  him.  But  his  keepers  were 
impatient  of  their  long  stay :  the  reasons  were,  most  pro- 
bably, of  a  maritime  nature.  The  season,  however,  for  the 
public  spectacles  at  Eome  was  advancing,  and,  perhaps, 
they  were  afraid  of  not  arriving  in  time.  They  now  set 
saO  for  Troas,  where,  at  his  arrival,  he  was  refreshed  with 
the  news  of  the  persecution  ceasing  in  the  Church  of  An- 
tioch.  He  had  been  attended  hither  by  Burrhus,  the  dea- 
con of  Polycarp  ;  and  him  he  despatched  with  an  epistle  to 
the  Philadelphians,  by  way  of  return  for  the  visit  which 
their  Bishop  had  paid  him  at  Troas.  For  here  also  several 
Churches  sent  their  messengers  to  visit  and  to  salute  him  : 
and  Providence  so  far  restrained  the  inhumanity  of  his 
guards,  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  them. 
— He  wrote  three  epistles  more  at  this  place. 

The  Philadelphians,  from  his  account,  were  still  favoured 
with  the  same  spirit  of  grace,  by  which  they  had  been 
already  so  honourably  distinguished  among  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia.  He  recommends,  as  usual,  unity,  con- 
cord^  obedience  ; — ^not  that  he  had  found  anything  amiss 
in  diem,  in  these  respects. 

One  may  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
primitive  Christians  enjoyed  the  grace  of  God,  and  admired 
and  loved  it,  as  it  appeared  in  one  another,  by  his  way  of 
speaking  of  the  Philadelphian  Bishop,  whose  name  is  not 
g^ven  to  us,  "  whom,"  says  he,  "  I  know  to  have  obtained 
the  ministry,  not  by  any  selfish  or  worldly  means  ^^^  ^ 
or  motives,  but  for  the  common  good  of  saints  ; 
nor  through  vain  glory  ;  but  from  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  perfectly  charmed 
with  his  meekness  :  When  silent,  he  exhibits  more  power 
than  vain  speakers."  l  2 
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He  recommends  to  them  to  preserve  a  unity  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  "  For  there 
is  one  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,   and  one 
cup  in  the  unity  *    of  his  blood  ;  one  altar,  as  also  one 
Bishop,  with  the  Presbytery  and  the  Deacons  my  fellow-ser- 
vants.— Whatever  ye  do,  do  all  according  to  the  will  of  God." 
The  firmness  of  Christian  faith,  and  his  zeal  against  the 
spirit  of  self-righteousness,  are  observable  in  the 
^  following  passage  : — "  If  any  interpret  Judaism 

to  you,  hear  him  not.  For  it  is  better  to  hear  the  Gospel 
from  a  circumcised  person,  than  Judaism  from  an  uncir- 
cumcised  one.  But  if  both  speak  not  of  Jesus  Christ,  they 
are  to  me  pillars  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  on  which  are 
written  only  the  names  of  men.  The  objects  dear  to  me 
are  Jesus  Christ,  his  cross,  his  death,  his  resur- 
rection, and  the  faith  which  is  in  him  ;  by  which 
I  desire,  through  your  prayer,  to  be  justified."  He  begs 
them  to  send  a  deacon  to  Antioch,  to  congratulate  his 

rsect  lo&ii  iP^^P^^  ^^  ^^^  cessation  of  persecution.  Toward 
'  the  conclusion  he  speaks  of  Philo,  the  deacon 
from  Cilicia,  who  ministered  to  him,  together  with  Aga- 
thopes,  a  choice  saint,  who,  renouncing  the  world,  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  Syria. 

He  wrote  also  from  Troas  to  the  Smymeans,  and  his 
commendations  of  them  are  consonant  to  the  character  they 
bear  in  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  They  had  weathered 
the  storm  of  persecution,  which  was  there  predicted,  and 
had  probably  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Polycarp  from  St. 
John's  time.  The  most  striking  thing  in  this  epistle,  is 
the  zeal  with  which  he  warns  them  against  the  Docetae.  In 
his  view  the  evil  of  their  heresy  consisted  in  taking  away 
the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  re- 
surrection : — Let  modem  divines  hear  him,  and  be  in- 
structed. "  I  glorify  Jesus  Christ  our  God,  who  hath  given 
[Sect  1 1  y^^  wisdom.  For  I  understand,  that  ye  are  per- 
fect in  the  immoveable  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  who  really  was  of  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  bom  of  a  virgin  really  ; — ^who  really 

[Sect. «.]     ^^fl^^^^d  under  Pontius  Pilate.     For  these  things 
he   suffered  for  us,   that  we  might   be   saved. 

•   [fJi  iMMTir  Tot?  ai/iarof  airov,"] 
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And  he  truly  suffered  ;  as  also  he  truly  raised  up 
himself:  not  as  some  infidels  say  that  he  seemed  to 
suffer.  I  forewarn  you  of  those  beasts,  who  are  in  the 
shape  of  men  ;  whom  you  ought  not  only  not   ,  „ 

4.  •  u    1.    •/•  -1-1  ^^  1.    ^  J.    [Sect.  4]. 

to  receive,    but  it   possible    not  even   to  meet 
with.     Only  you  ought  to  pray  for  them — if  they  may 
be  converted, — ^which  is  a  difficult  case.     But  Jesus  Christ, 
our  true  life,  has  power  to  save  to  the  uttermost."     A 
humble  and  thankful  sense  of  the    unspeakable  value  of 
Christ,  leads  naturally  to  this  charity,  and  the  want  of  it 
leaves  men  always,  under  the  appearance  of  candour,  to  a 
cruel  insensibility  of  heart  and  an  imdistinguisbed  scep- 
ticism.    It  seems,  that  these  heretics,  with  the  usual  arti- 
fices of  such  persons,  laboured  to  work  themselves  into  the 
good  graces  of  Ignatius.     He  sees  through  their  designs 
and  says, — "  for  what  does  it  profit  me,  if  any 
man  commend  me,  and  yet  blaspheme  my  Lord,  ^^^  ''^ 
denying  him  to  have  come  in  the  flesh  ?     They  separate 
fit)m  the  Eucharist  and  firom  prayer,  because  they 
confess  not  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  suffered  for  our  sins.     They 
who  contradict   the   gift   of  God,  die  in  their       ^  ^ 
reasonings.''     Union  with  the  Bishop  he  stre- 
nuously insists  on.     "  It  is  not  lawful  without  the  Bishop, 
to  baptize,  or  to  make  a  love  feast." 
.    We  see  the  practice  of  true  Christians  in  those  times. 
They  carefully  separated  themselves  fit)m  heretics :  they  be- 
held their  views  with  horror :  they  stuck  close  to  Christ. 
His  Godhead,  Manhood,  Atonement,  Priesthood,  were  ines- 
timably precious  in  their  eyes.     They  could  not  allow  those 
to  be  Christians  at  all,  who  denied  the  fiindamentals  :  In 
fine,  they  preserved  order  and  close  connection  with  their 
pastors  :  they  did  nothing  in  religion  without  them.     These 
were  the  means  of  protecting  truth  among  them :  and  the 
long  course  of  evangelical  prosperity  in  these  Churches, 
under  God,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  these  means. 

On#  letter  only  remains  to  be  mentioned, — ^that  to  Poly- 
carp.  It  contains  ajust  picture  of  pastoral  integrity,  wis- 
dom, and  charity :  The  whole  of  it  deserves  to  be  studied 
by  all  ministers.  The  more  holy  any  Pastor  is,  the  more 
will  he  be  sensible  of  the  need  of  divine  wisdom  and  strength- 
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The  disadvantages  in  which  a  poor  sinful  wonn  is  in- 
volved, who  has  to  contend  against  the  united  powers  of  the 
world  and  the  devil,  against  the  corrupt  workings  of  his 
own  nature,  the  open  opposition  of  the  profane,  and  the 
faults  of  God's  own  people,  cannot  even  be  conceived  by  a 
mere  secular  Clergy,  intent  only  on  ease  and  preferment,  or, 
at  best,  on  literary  indulgences  and  external  decorum  :  as 
little  will  they  be  conceived  by  those  ambitious  and  turbulent 
teachers,  who  are  so  swallowed  up  in  political  dreams,  as  to 
forget  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

"  I  exhort  thee,  by  the  grace  with  which  thou  art  clothed, 
to  apply  thyself  to  thy  course  of  duty  ;  and  to 
admonish  all,  that  they  may  all  be  saved.  Do  jus- 
tice to  thy  station  in  all  diligence,  both  temporal  and  spin* 
tual :  Be  studious  of  that  best  of  blessings,  unity  :  Bear  ail,  as 
also  the  Lord  doth  thee :  Bear  with  all  in  charity,  as  indeed 
thou  also  dost.     Find  time  for  prayer  without  ceasing : 
Ask  for  more  understanding  than  thou  hast  at  present : 
Watch, — and  possess  a  spirit  ever  attentive :  Speak  to  each 
separately,  as  Almighty  God  shall  enable  thee  to  do :  Bear 
the  diseases  of  all,   as  a  perfect  combatant :— i-The  more 
labour,  the  more  reward. — If  thou  love  only  the  obedient 
r  Sect  2 1    disciples,   thou  evidencest  no  grace :    Bather 
^'        bring    into   orderly    subjection    the   turbulent 
through  meekness :  Every  wound  is   not  cured  by  the 
same  method  of  application — ^Watch  as  a  divine  wrestler : 
Thy  [prize]  is  immortality  and  eternal  life. — Let  not  those 
who  seem  experienced  Christians,  and  are  yet  unsound  in  the 
rsect  8.1    ^^*^»  stagger  thee  :  Stand  firm  as  an  anvil  con- 
tinually struck.     It  is  the  character  of  a  great 
wrestler  to  be  mangled, — and  yet  to  conquer : — ^Be  more 
[earnest]  than  thou  art : — Consider  the  times ;  and  expect 
Him  who  is  above  all  time,  who  is  unconnected  with  time^ 
the  invisible  one  made  visible  for  us, — ^the  impassible,  but 
passible  for  us ;  who  bore  all  sorts  of  sufferings  for  us. 
Let  not  widows  be  neglected :  Next  to  the  Lord,  do  thou 
take  care  of  them :  Let  nothing  be  done  without 
^ '        thy  cognizance :  Do  thou  nothing  without  the 
mind  of  God.     £et  assemblies  be  more  frequently  held : 
Seek  out  all  by  name :  Despise  not  slaves  of  either  sex  ; 
yet  let  them  not  be  puffed  up,  but  serve  more  faithfully  to 
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the  glory  of  God,  that  they  may  obtain  a  better  liberty 
from  God :  Let  them  not  desire  to  be  set  at  liberty  at  the 
charge  of  the  Church,  lest  they  be  found  slaves  of  lust. 
If  any  can  remain  in  chastity  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord, 
let  them  do  so  without  boasting.  If  they  boast, 
they  are  lost :  and  if  the  man  set  himself  up  *' 
above  the  Bishop,  he  is  lost.  It  behoves  the  married  to 
enter  into  that  connection  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop, 
that  the  marriage  may  be  after  the  will  of  God,  and  not  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 

*  From  Troas,  Ignatius,  being  brought  to  Neapolis, 
passed  by  Philippi  through  Macedonia,  and  that  part  of 
Epirus,  which  is  next  to  Epidamnus.  Having  found  a  ship 
in  one  of  the  sea-ports,  his  conductors  saued  over  the 
Adriatic  ;  and  thence,  entering  into  the  Tuscan  sea,  and 
passing  by  several  islands  and  cities,  at  length  they  came 
m  view  of  Puteoli,  which  being  shown  to  him,  he  hastened 
to  go  forth,  desirous  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  but  a  violent  wind  arising  would  not  permit  him  to 
accomplish  this  design.  His  attendants,  the  relaters  of  the 
martyrdom,  say,  that  the  wind  then  became  favourable  for 
one  day  and  night ;  and  that  they  were  hurried  on  con- 
trary to  their  wishes :  Thby  sorrowed  at  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  him  :  but  he  rejoiced  in  the  prospect 
of  soon  leaving  the  world  and  departmg  to  bis  Lord,  whom 
he  loved : — They  sailed  into  the  Roman  port  Ostia  ;  and 
the  impure  sports  being  nearly  at  an  end,  the  soldiers  began 
to  be  ofiended  with  his  slowness  ;  but  the  Bishop  joyfully 
complied  with  their  hastiness.  Ostia  was  some  miles  from 
Rome ;  and  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  Christians,  who 
intimated  their  strong  desire  for  his  preservation.  Some 
of  them  probably  had  influence  with  the  great ;  and  they 
were  willmg  to  try  it :  Ignatius,  however,  was  inflexible. 
He  was  brought  to  Rome,  and  presented  to  the  prefect  of 
the  city. 

When  he  was  led  to  execution,  he  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  the  brethren,  and  was  allowed  to  join  in  prayer 
with  them.     And  he  prayed  to  the  Son  of  God  f  in  behalf 

*  [Martyiiam  S.  Ignat.  c.  6.] 
t  I  use  the  expression  of  the  narrative  :  let  the  reader  make  the  obvious 
inference  for  himself. 
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of  the  Churches, — that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  the  perse- 
cution, and  continue  the  love  of  the  brethren 
of  *ira!uill!J:  toward  each  other.     He  was  then  led  into  the 
Af^'jy-    amphitheatre,  and  speedily  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts.     He  had  here  also  his  wish  :  The  beasts 
were  his  grave :  A  few  bones  only  were  left,  which  the 
deacons    gathered,    carefully    preserved,   and   afterwards 
buried  at  Antioch. 

The  writers  thus  conclude :  "  We  have  made  known  to 
you  both  the  day  and  the  time  of  his  martyrdom, — ^that 
being  assembled  together  according  to  that  time, 
we  may  jointly  commemorate  the  magnanimous 
martyr  of  Christ,*  who  trode  under  foot  the  devil,  and 
completed  the  course  which  he  had  devoutly  wished  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  by  whom  and  with  whom  all  glory 
and  power  be  to  the  Father  with  the  blessed  Spirit  for 
ever.     Amen.** 

Usher  has  preserved,  or  rather  restored  to  us  also  an 
epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians.  It  breathes  the 
same  spirit  as  those  of  his  fellow-disciple,  but  has  less  pathos 
and  vigour  of  sentiment.  Citations  from  it  will  be  needless. 
He  begs  the  Philippians  to  communicate  to  him  what 
they  knew  of  Ignatius,  whom  they  had  seen  at  Philippi,  after 
his  departure  from  Smyrna.  We  hence  see  now  the 
Churches  then  formed  one  large  fraternity,  abstracted  from 
partial  views  of  supporting  little  factions  and  interests.  He 
exhorts  them  to  obey  the  word  of  righteousness,  and  to 
exercise  all  patience,  which  they  had  seen  exemplified  in 
Ignatius,  and  in  others  among  themselves,  and  in  Paul  him- 
self, and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  :  for  these  loved  not  this 
present  world,  but  him,  who  died  and  was  raised  a^ain  by 
God  for  us.  By  his  account  it  appears,  that  the  Philippians 
still  retained  the  Christian  spirit.  One  of  the  Presbyters, 
Valens,  together  with  his  wife,  had  sinned  through  covetous- 
ness.  Would  to  God  such  spots  in  the  pastoral  character 
were  as  singular  in  our  times !  Polycarp  beautifully  expresses 
his  charitable  concern  for  them,  and  exhorts  them,  in  afiec- 
tionate  sympathy,  to  endeavour  to  restore  their  spiritual 
health. 

These  facts  and  observations  throw  some  light  on  the 

^   [_Kotywu/juiv  rf  a$hifT^  icai  ytufat^  naprvpi  XpiTov."] 
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persecution  of  Trajan ;  on  the  spirit  of  Christians  so  far  as 
It  can  be  coUected  at  that  time ;  on  the  martyrdom  of 
%natius ;  and  on  the  signal  glory  which  Grod  was  pleased 
to  diffuse  around  it  among  the  Churches. 


CHAP.  11. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIANS  DURING  THE  REIONS  OF 
ADRIAN  AND  ANTONINUS  PIUS. 

Trajan  died  in  the  year  1 1 7.     The  latter  part  of  his 
reign  had  been  employed  in  his  great  military  expedition 
into  the  East,  whence  he  lived  not  to  return,  n  *k  #• 
His  exploits  and  triumphs  fall  not  within  my  ^tf 

•  T  U  'i.!.   !>•  i.     A,D.  117. 

province : — ^1  nave  no  concern  with  him  except 
m  that  line,  in  which  to  a  Christian  he  must  appear  to 
the  ^atest  disadvantage ;  and  out  of  which,  it  were 
heartily  to  be  wished,  that  he  had  ever  given  any  evidence 
of  a  desire  to  remove.  His  successor,  Adrian,  appears  not 
to  have  issued  any  persecuting  edicts.  But  the  iniquity 
of  his  predecessor  survived ;  and  Adrian's  silent  acqui- 
escence for  a  time,  gave  it  sufficient  scope  to  exert  itself 
in  acts  of  barbarity.* 

In  the  mean  time  the  Gospel  spread  more  and  more.  A 
number  of  apostolical  persons  demonstrated  by  their  con- 
duct, that  the  Spirit,  which  had  influenced  the  Apostles, 
rested  upon  them.  Filled  with  divine  charity,  they  distri- 
buted their  substance  to  the  poor,  and  travelled  into  regions, 
which,  as  yet,  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  the  Gqspel :  and 
having  planted  the 'faith,  they  ordained  pastors,  committed 
to  them  the  culture  of  the  new  ground,  and  then  passed 
into  other  countries.  Hence  numbers,  through  grace,  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  salvation,  at  the  first  hearing,  with 
much  alacrity.f  It  is  natural  to  admire  here  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  production  of  so  pure  and 
charitable  a  temper ;  to  contrast  it  with  the  illiberal  selfish- 
ness too  prevalent  even  among  the  best  in  our  days ;  and 
to  regret  how  little  is  done  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel through  the  world,  by  nations  whose  aids  of  commerce 

*  The  persecution  of  the  second  year  of  Adrian,  is  commonly  called 
the  Fourtn  Persecution  of  the  Chiistians.  t  Euseb.  b.  iii,  c.  39. 
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and  navigation  are  so  much  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  ancients.  One  advantage  those  Christians  possessed 
indeed,  which  we  have  not :  They  were  all  one  body,  one 
Church,  of  one  name,  and  cordially  loved  one  another  as 
brethren :  The  attention  to  fundamentals,  to  real  Chris- 
tianity, was  not  dissipated  by  schismatic  peculiarities,  nor 
was  the  body  of  Chnst  rent  in  pieces  by  factions  :  There 
were  indeed  many  heretics  ;  but  real  Christians  admitted 
them  not  into  their  communities :  the  line  of  distinction 
was  drawn  with  sufficient  precision  ;  and  a  dislike  of  the 
person  or  offices  of  Christ,  and  of  the  real  spirit  of  holiness, 
discriminated  the  heretics:  and  separation  from  them, 
while  it  was  undoubtedly  the  best  mark  of  charity  to  their 
souls,  tended  to  preserve  their  faith  and  love  of  true  Chris- 
tians in  genuine  purity. 

Among  these  holy  men  Quadratus  was  much  distin- 
guished. He  succeeded  Publius  in  the  bishopric  of  Athens, 
Character  of  who  had  Suffered  martyrdom  either  in  this  or  in 
Quadratus.  ^jj^  foregoing  reign.  He  found  the  flock  in  a 
dispersed  and  confused  state  :*  Their  public  assemblies  were 
deserted :  their  zeal  was  grown  cold  and  languid :  their 
lives  and  manners  were  corrupted ;  and  they  seemed  likely 
to  apostatize  from  Christianity.  Quadratus  laboured  to 
recover  them,  with  much  zeal  and  with  equal  success.f 
Order  and  discipline  were  restored,  and  with  them  the  holy 
flame  of  godlmess.  One  of  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
these  things,  is  the  account  which  the  &mous  Origen,:};  in 
the  [third]  book  of  his  treatise  against  Celsus  gives  of  the 
Athenian^  Church.  While  this  great  man  is  demonstrating 
the  admirable  efficacy  of  Christian  faith  on  the  minds  of 
men,  he  exemplifies  his  position  by  this  very  Church  of 
Athens,  on  accoimt  of  its  good  order,  constancy,  meekness, 
and  quietness : — He  represents  it  as  infinitely  superior,  in 
these  respects,  to  the  common  political  assembly  in  that 
city,  which  was  factious  and  tumultuary.  He  affirms  that 
it  was  evident,  that  the  worst  parts  of  the  Church  were 
better  than  the  best  of  their  popular  assemblies.  This  is  a 
very  pleasing  testimony  to  the  growth  of  Christianity,  since 
the  time  that  a  handful  of  seed  was  sown  there  by  St.  Paul : 

*  Euseb.  b.  iv.  c.  2{J.      [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  19.] 
t  Cave's  Life  of  Quadratus.         |  [Ongen.  contra  Celsum.  1. 8.  sect.  2D,  SO.] 
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and  let  the  testimony  of  so  penetrating  and  sagacious  an 
observer  as  Origen  be  considered,  as  one  of  the  many 
proofe  that  might  be  given  of  the  happy  effect  which  real 
Christianity  has  on  hmnan  society.  To  a  mind  not  intoxi- 
cated with  vain  ideas  of  secular  glory,  the  Christian  part  of 
Athens  must  appear  infinitely  more  happy  and  more  re- 
spectable, than  that  commonwealth  ever  nad  been  in  the 
meridian  of  its  glory.  But  we  hope  in  future  pages  to  give 
much  stronger  proofs  of  the  advantages  derived  to  society 
from  the  Gospel. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  Adrian  came  to  Athens, 
and  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This  prince 
was  remarkably  fond  of  Pagan  institutions ;  and  by  this 
very  circumstsu^ce  demonstrated  a  spirit  extremely  foreign 
to  Christianity.  The  persecutors  were  proceeding  with 
sanguinary  vigour,  when  Quadratus,*  at  length,  presented 
an  apology  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  defended  the  Gos- 
pel m>m  the  calumnies  of  its  enemies ;  and  in  which  he 
particularly  took  notice  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  his  curing 
of  diseases,  and  raising  of  the  dead, — some  instances  of 
which,  he  says,  namely,  of  persons  raised  from  the  dead, 
were  alive  in  his  time. 

Aristides,t  a  Christian  writer  at  that  time  m  Athens, 
addressed  himself  also  to  Adrian  in  an  apology  on  the  same 
subject.  The  good  sense  of  the  emperor  at  length  was 
roused  to  do  justice  to  his  innocent  subjects.  The  apolo* 
ies  of  the  two  writers  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
ad  some  effect  on  his  mind,  j:  Yet  a  letter  mm  Serenius 
Granianus,§  proconsul  of  Asia,  may  be  conceiv^  to  have 
moved  him  still  more.  He  wrote  to  the  emperor  "  that  it 
seemed  to  him  unreasonable,  that  the  Christians  should  be 
put  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
without  trial,  and  without  any  crime  proved  against  them.'* 
This  seems  the  first  instance  of  any  Boman  governor  daring 
publicly  to  suggest  ideas  contradictory  to  Trajan's  iniqui- 
tous maxims,  Mrhich  inflicted  death  on  Christians  as  such, 
abstracted  from  any  moral  guilt.  And  it  seems  to  me  a 
sujficient  proof,  that  the  severe  sufferings  of  Christians  at 

^  [EuBeb.  iv.  c.  3.]      t  [Hieion.  de  vir.  Ulust.  c.  20.  et  £p.  84.  ad  Magn.] 

t  [Euseb.  iv.  8.] 
§  [This  person's  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Serenus  Granius.J 


t 
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this  period,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  remarkable  in 
Asia,  were  more  owing  to  the  active  and  sanguinary  spirit 
of  persecution  itself,— which,  from  Trajan's  example,  was 
become  very  fashionable, — than  to  any  explicit  regard  to 
his  edict.  We  have  Adrian's  rescript  addressed  to  Minu- 
cius  Fundanus,  the  successor  of  Granianus,  whose  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  been  near  to  its  conclusion,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor. 

To  Minucius  Fundanus. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  written  to  me  by  the  verv 
illustrious  Serenius  Granianus,  whom  you  have  succeeded. 
— To  me  then  the  affair  seems  by  no  means  fit  to  be  slightly 
passed  over,  that  men  may  not  be  disturbed  without  cause, 
and  that  [base  informers]  may  not  be  encouraged  in 
their  odious  practices.  If  the  people  of  the  province  will 
appear  publicly,  and  make  open  charges  against  the  Chris- 
tians, so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  answering  for 
themselves,  let  them  proceed  m  that  manner  only,  and  not 
by  rude  demands  and  mere  clamours.  For  it  is  much  more 
proper,  if  any  person  will  accuse  them,  that  you  should  take 
cognizance  of  these  mattters.  If  any  then  accuse,  and  show 
that  they  actually  break  the  laws,  do  you  determine  accor^ 
ding  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  But,  by  Hercules,*  if  the 
charge  be  a  mere  calumny,  do  you  estimate  the  enormity 
of  such  calumny,  and  punish  it  as  it  deserves.''^ 

Notwithstanding  the  obscurity,  which  I  find  Dr.  Jortin 
and  Dr.  Lardner  suppose  to  be  in  this  rescript,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  clearly  shows  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
emperor  to  prevent  Christians  from  being  punished  as 
SUCH.  The  only  reason  for  hesitation,  which  I  can  see,  is 
the  inconsistency  of  it  with  Trajan's  rescript.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  Adrian  intended  the  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessor to  be  the  model  of  his  own  :  and  we  shall  see,  in  the 
next  reign,  stiU  clearer  proofs  of  the  equity  of  Adrian's 
views.  It  is  but  justice  due  to  this  emperor,  to  free  his 
character  from  the  charge  of  persecution ;  and  Christians 
of  that  or  of  any  age  could  not  object  to  the  propriety  of 

*  This  is  an  oath,  demonstrating  only  the  earnestness  of  the  writer  in 
his  declarations,  according  to  the  usnal  profaneness  of  men. 

t  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  9.] 
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being  punished  equally  with  other  men,  if  they  violated  the 
laws  m  the  state.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  the  times  we  are 
now  reviewing,  that  no  men  were  more  innocent,  peaceable, 
and  well-disposed  citizens  than  the  Christians.  Yet  the 
enmity  of  men  s  minds  against  real  godliness, — so  natural  in 
all  ages, — ^laid  them  under  extreme  disadvantages  unknown 
to  others,  in  vindicating  themselves  from  unjust  aspersions  : 
and  this  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  painful  crosses 
which  good  men  must  endure  in  this  life.  For  example, 
many  heretics,  who  wore  the  name  of  Christians,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  detestable  enormities :  these  were  indis- 
criminately charged  by  the  Pagans  on  Christians  in  general. 
This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  other  still  more  impor- 
tant reasons,  rendered  them  careful  in  preserving  the  line 
of  separation  distinct :  and,  by  the  excellency  of  their 
doctnne,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  they  were  enabled 
gradually  to  overcome  all  uncandid  insinuations. 

There  is  extant  also  a  letter  of  Adrian,*  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Christian  bishops  in  as  respectable  a  manner  as 
of  the  priests  of  Serapis ;  and  of  Christians  in  general  as 
very  numerous  at  Alexandria.  Since  St.  Mark's  time 
therefore,  it  is  evident,  though  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
ticular accounts,  that  the  Gospel  must  have  flourished 
abundantly  in  Egypt. 

But  the  same  equitable  rule  of  government,  which  for- 
bad Adrian  to  punish  the  innocent  Christians,  led  him  to 
be  very  severe  against  the  guilty  Jews  :  for  now  appeared 
Barchochebas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  star  prophesied 
of  by  Balaam.  This  miserable  people,  who  had  rejected 
the  true  Christ,  received  the  impostor  with  open  arms  ; 
and  were  by  him  led  into  horrid  crimes ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  into  a  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christians.t  The  issue 
of  the  rebellion  was  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from 
the  city  and  territory  of  Jerusalem.^  Another  city  was 
erected  in  its  stead,  and  called,  after  the  emperor  s  name, 
^^Slia.  This  leads  us  to  consider  how  .the  state  of  the 
mother-church  of  Jerusalem  was  afiected  by  this  great 
revolution.     The  Christian  Jews,  previous  to  the  destruc- 

*  VopiBCUS;  [in  Satumino,  c.  7  and  8.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  p.  54.]] 
f  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first,  commonly  called  second  Apology,  observes 
that  Barchochebas  cruelly  tortured  such  Uhristians  as  refused  to  deny  and 
blaspheme  Jesus  Christ.  [Apol.  1.  31.  p.  62.]  %  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  6.] 
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tion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  as  it  has  been  observed,  had 
retired  to  Fella,  a  httle  town  beyond  Jordan,  inhabited  by 
Gentiles  :  The  unexpected  retreat  of  Cestius  had  given 
them  this  opportunity  of  effecting  their  escape.  How  long 
they  continued  here,  is  uncertain.  They  must, 
t^^ui  however,  have  returned  before  Adrians  time, 
1**0^*17'.  ^^^*  coming  to  Jerusalem  47  years  after  the 
devastation,  found  there  a  few  houses  and  a  little 
Church  of  Christians  built  on  mount  Sion.  Here  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  kept  their  solemn  assemblies,  and  seemed  to 
have  acquired  a  splendid  accession  by  the  conversion  of 
Aquila,,  the  emperor  s  kinsman,  whom  he  made  governor 
and  overseer  of  the  new  city.  But  as  he  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  magic  and  astrological  studies,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  Church.  A  strong  proof  that  the  mother-church 
still  retained  a  measure  of  its  pristine  purity  and  discipline  I 
Corrupt  churches  are  glad  to  retain  persons  of  eminence 
in  their  communion,  however  void  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Grospel.  Aquila,  incensed,  apostatized  to  Judaism,  and 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.* 

Eusebius,  b.  iv.  c.  5 .  gives  us  a  list  of  the  bishops  who 
successively  presided  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  was  the  Apos- 
tle James,  the  second  Simeon  ;  both  whose  histories  have 
been  recorded.  He  mentions  thirteen  more  :  but  we  have 
no  account  of  their  characters  or  actions.  During  all  this 
time  something  judaical  seems  to  have  continued  in  their 
practice ;  though  Jewish  ideas  would  naturally  decay  by 
degrees.  The  revolution  under  Adrian,  at  length  put  a  total 
end  to  the  Jewish  Church,  by  the  extirpation  and  banish- 
ment of  this  people.  To  such  outward  changes  is  the 
Church  of  Chnst  subject :  a  new  Church,  however,  arose 
in  ^lia,  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  bishop  was  named  Mark. 
Adrian,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  was  succeeded 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in 
his  own  personal  character  and  intentions,  alwajrs  guiltless 
of  Christian  blood.  It  was  now  very  difficult  for  the  enemies 
of  Christ  to  support  their  persecuting  spirit,  with  any  tole- 
rably specious  pretensions  :  The  abominations  of  heretics, 
whom  Ignorance  and  malice  will  ever  confound  with  real 
Christians,  furnished  them  with  some :  Probably  these  were 

*  Cave's  Life  of  Simeon. 
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much  exaggerated  :  but,  whatever  they  were,  the  whole 
Christian  name  was  accused  of  theui.  They  were  charged 
with  incest,  and  the  devouring  of  infants  ;  and  thus  a 
handle  was  affiirded  for  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  best 
of  mankind  ;  till  time  detected  the  slanders,  and  men  be- 
came at  length  ashamed  of  affecting  to  believe  what  was  in 
its  own  nature  improbable,  and  was  supported  by  no  evi- 
dence. It  pleased  God  at  this  time  to  endow  some  Chris- 
tians with  the  power  of  defending  his  truth  by  the  manly 
arms  of  rational  amimentation.  Justin  Martyr 
presented  his  first  Apology  to  the  emperor  Anto-  a|Sio^. 
ninus  Pius,  about  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  d.  ^'ua  ' 
140«  He  was  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  in  those 
days,  were  usually  called  philosophers.  His  conversion  to 
Cluistianity,  his  views  and  spirit,  his  labours  and  sufferings, 
will  deserve  to  be  considerea  in  a  distinct  chapter.  Suffice 
it  here  to  say,  that  the  information  and  arguments,  which 
his  first  Apology  contained,  were  not  in  vain.  Antoninus 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity.  Open  to  conviction, 
uncorrupted  by  the  vain  and  chimerical  philosophy  of  the 
times,  he  was  desirous  of  doing  justice  to  all  mankind. 
Asia  propria  was  stiU  the  scene  of  vital  Christianity  and 
of  cruel  persecution.  Thence  the  Christians  applied  to 
Antoninus ;  and  complained  of  the  many  injuries  which  they 
sustained  from  the  people  of  the  country.  Earthquakes, 
it  seems,  had  lately  happened ;  and  the  Pagans  were  much 
terrified,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
against  the  Christians.  We  have,  both  in  Eusebius  *  and 
at  the  end  of  Justin's  first  Apology,  the  edict  sent  to  the 
common  council  of  Asia  ;  every  fine  of  which  deserves 
attention. 

The  Emperor^  to  the  Common  Council  of  Asia. 

[<<  I  am  persuaded  that  the  gods  will  take  care  that  such 
persons  shall  not  escape,  for  much  more  should  they  punish 
those  who  refiise  to  worship  them  than  you  : — ^you  drive 
them  into  tumult,  and  confirm  them  in  their  opinions  by 
accusing  them  as  devoid  of  piety ;  but  they  would  prefer 
the  appearance  of  dying  imder  accusation  for  their  God, 
even  to  life,  and  hence  they  gain  their  point  by  exposing 

•  B.  iv.  c.  13. 
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their  lives  to  death,  rather  than  by  complying  with  your 
injunctions.  As  to  the  earthquakes  which  have  happened 
in  past  times  or  recently,  is  it  not  proper  to  remind  you, 
who  are  in  despondency  when  they  happen,  to  compare 
your  spirit  with  theirs ;  they  are  more  frequent  and  earnest 
m  their  addresses  to  God,  but  you,  in  all  such  seasons, 
seem  not  to  know  the  Gods  and  to  neglect  their  worship. 
You  live  in  the  practical  ignorance  of  the  supreme  God,  and 
you  harass  and  persecute  to  the  death,  the  Christians  who 
do  worship  him.      Concerning  such  persons,  many  of  the 

Provincial  governors  wrote  to  our  divine  Father,  to  whom 
e  returned  answer,  "  that  they  should  not  be  molested  un- 
less they  appeared  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  Boman 
government.**  Many  also  have  made  communications  to  me 
concerning  these  men,  to  whom  I  have  returned  an  answer 
agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  my  Father.]  But  if  any  person 
will  still  persist  in  accusing  the  Christians  merely  as  such, 
— Let  the  accused  be  acquitted,  though  he  appear  to  be  a 
Christian  ;  —and  let  the  accuser  be  punished. — Set  up  at 
Ephesus  in  the  common  assembly  of  Asia.* 

Eusebius  informs  us  [in  an  extract  from  Melito  f]  that 
this  was  no  empty  edict,  but  was  really  put  in  execution. 
Nor  did  this  emperor  content  himself  with  one  edict.  He 
wrote  to  the  same  purport  to  the  Larisseans,  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  the  Athenians,  and  all  the  Greeks. 

As  this  prince  reigned  23  years,  such  vigorous  measures 
must,  after  some  time  at  least,  have  had  their  effect.  And 
we  may  fairly  conclude  that  during  a  great  part  of  this  reign 
the  Christians  were  permitted  to  worship  God  in  peace.  A 
few  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  this  prince,  and  on  the  facts 
which  appear  on  the  face  of  his  edict,  may  be  judged  not 
improper. 

1  •  There  are,  it  seems,  some  instances  of  princes,  even  in 
ancient  history,  not  unacquainted  with  the  just  principles  of 
religious  liberty,  which  are  now  more  generally  understood. 
The  most  intelligent  legislator,  in  any  age,  never  understood 
the  natural  rights  of  conscience  better  than  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  saw  that  Christians,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  punished 
His  subjects,  bigoted  and  barbarous,  were  far  from  thinking 

*  [The  genuineness  of  this  letter  is  much  questioned.    See  Waddington^s 
Hist,  of  the  Church,  p.  118.1  t  [Melito  ap.  Euseb*  iy.  c,  26.] 
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SO ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated  edicts  and  menaces, 
that  he  forced  them  to  cease  from  persecution. 

2.  In  the  conduct  of  this  emperor  one  may  observe  how 
&r  human  nature  can  advance  in  moral  virtue  by  its  natural 
resources,  while  it  remains  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  superior  principle  of  holiness.  If  the  advocates 
of  natural  morality,  considered  as  abstracted  from  Chris- 
tianity, were  to  fix  on  a  character  the  most  able  to  support 
the  weight  of  their  cause,  it  would  be  their  interest  to  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  would  defena  it, 
not  with  pompous  systems  and  declamatory  flourishes,  but 
by  an  amiable,  generous,  and  magnanimous  conduct.  I 
have  been  astonished  at  the  character  that  is  recorded  of 
him.  Doubtless  a  more  distinct  and  explicit  detail  of  his 
life  would  lessen  our  admiration.  We  have  not 'the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  him  so  thoroughly  as  we  do  Socrates  and 
Cicero.  The  former,  by  the  writings  of  his  scholars,  the 
latter  by  his  own,  are  known  as  minutely  as  if  they  were 
our  contemporaries.  Could  the  emperor  be  as  accurately 
scrutinized,  possibly  something  of  the  supercilious  pride  of 
the  Grecian,  or  of  the  ridiculous  vain-glory  of  the  Roman 
patriot,  might  appear.  They  are  both  allowed  to  be  very 
eminent  patterns  of  moral  virtue  ;  but  yet,  with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  imperfect  historians  as  Victor  and  Julius 
Capitolinus,  they  must  concede  the  palm  to  Antoninus, 
Despotic  power,  in  his  hands,  seems  to  have  been  only  an 
instrument  of  doing  good  to  mankind.  His  temper  was 
mild  and  gentle  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  yet  the  vigour  of 
his  government  was  as  striking,  as  if  he  had  been  of  the 
most  keen  and  irritable  disposition.  He  consulted  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects  with  great  diligence  :  He  attended 
to  all  persons  and  things  with  as  minute  an  exactness,  as  if 
his  own  private  property  had  been  concerned.*  Scarcely 
any  fault  is  ascribed  to  him,  but  that  of  a  temper  exces- 
sively inquisitive.  His  successor,  the  second  Antoninus, 
owns,  that  he  was  religious  without  superstition  ;  and  in 
particular,  that  he  was  not  superstitious  in  the  worship  of 
the  gods.  This  we  have  in  his  Stoical  Meditations,  still 
extant,  t     We  cannot  therefore  doubt  but  that  a  person  of 

*  Juli.  Capitol.  Vit.  [Tit.]  Ant.  chap.  vii.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  chap.  x\y, 
£p.  71.]  t  Book  vi.  [Sect.  30.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c,  lo.  j).  73,  | 
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this  stamp  would  find  opportunities  of  knowing  what  Chris- 
tianity was.  He  certainly  did  know  something  of  it,  and 
he  approved  of  the  moral  conduct  of  Christians.  He  gives 
them  the  most  honourable  character,  has  no  fear  of  them 
as  disloyal  or  turbulent,  and  makes  comparisons  between 
them  and  Pagans  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  Were 
there  no  God^  no  divine  providence,  and  no  future  state, 
the  virtue  of  this  man  would  doubtless  be  as  complete,  and 
as  consistent  as  so  absurd  an  hypothesis  will  permit  :  but 
his  case  shows,  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  united  influence 
of  good  sense  and  good  temper,  for  a  man  to  be  extremely 
beneficent  to  his  fellow-creatures  without  due  regard  to  his 
Maker.  Surely — if  the  holiness  of  a  truly-converted  Chris- 
tian, and  the  mere  moral  virtue  of  a  "  natural  man,"  were 
the  same  things ;  Antoninus  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  Chris- 
tian. Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  seriously  studied 
the  Gospel.  A  sceptical  carelessness  and  indifierence,  not 
unlike  that  temper,  which,  under  the  names  of  candour  and 
moderation,  has  now  overspread  the  face  of  Europe,  appears 
to  have  possessed  the  mind  of  this  amiable  prince :  and, 
while  he  attended  to  the  temporal  advantages  of  mankind, 
and  felicitated  himself  on  his  good  actions,  he  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  had  a  sotil  accountable  to  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  scarcely  to  think  it  possible,  that  it  should  have  any 
guilt  to  answer  for  before  him.  The  evil  of  such  a  con- 
tempt of  Grod  is  what  mankind  are  of  all  things  least  in- 
clined to  discern  :  Yet  it  is  the  evil  of  all  others  the  most 
vehemently  reprobated  in  Scripture  under  the  several 
branches  of  idolatry »  unbelief,  self- righteousness,  and  pride. 
No  wonder  ; — for,  without  a  knowedge  of  this  evil,  and 
a  humble  sense  of  guilt  in  consequence,  the  very  nature  of 
the  Gospel  itself  cannot  be  understood.  The  conclusion 
resulting  from  this  consideration  is,  that  godliness  is  per- 
fectly dhstinct  from  mere  morality  :  The  latter  indeed 
always  flourishes  where  godliness  is  :  but  it  is  capable  of  a 
separate  existence. 

3.  The  edict  of  this  good  emperor  is  a  singularly  valu- 
able testimony  in  favour  of  the  Christians  of  that  time. 
It  appears  that  there  were  then  a  race  of  men  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Christ ;  ready  to  die  for  his  name  and  for  his 
religion.     These  men  exemplified  the  superior  worth  of 
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their  religion  by  a  superior  probity  and  innocence  of  man- 
nersy  so  as  to  appear  the  best  of  subjects  in  the  opinion  of 
an  emperor  of  the  highest  candour,  intelligence,  and  acute 
observation.     They  were  not  inferior  to  the  most  excellent 
oF  the  heathens  in  morality :  and  they  possessed,  further, — 
what  this  emperor  confesses  their  enemies  were  void  of, — 
a  sincere  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, — ^an 
unaffected  contempt  of  death, — ^and  that  to  which  Stoicism 
pretends — a  real  serenity  of  mind  under  the  most  pressing 
dan^rs  ;  and  all  this  grounded  on  an  unshaken  confidence 
in  Grod.     We  cannot  but  hence  conclude  ;  that  the  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  began  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
was  still  continued.    By  the  testimony  of  an  heathen  prince. 
Christians  were  so  in  power,  and  not  in  name  only  : 
and  those,  who  would  substitute  the  virtue  of  the  morality 
of  fallen  man  in  the  place  of  the  religion  of  Christians, 
would  do  well  to  consider,  that  sound  virtue  and  sound 
morality  themselves  know  no  support  like  that  of  Chris- 
tianity.    This  divine  religion  comprehends  every  possible 
excellence  that  can  be  found  in  all  others  ;  and  has,  over 
and  above,  its  own  peculiar  virtues  :    It  possesses  a  fund 
of  consolation,  and  an  energy  of  support  under  the  prospect 
of  death  itself ;  and  it  points  out  the  only  safe  and  sure 
road  to  a  blissful  immortality. 


CHAP.  III. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR. 


This  great  man  was  bom  at  Neapolis  *  in  Samaria, 
anciently  called  Sichem.  His  father  was  a  Gentile, — ^pro- 
bably one  of  the  Greeks  belonging  to  the  colony  transplanted 
thither :  He  gave  his  son  a  philosophical  education.  Justin 
in  his  youth  travelled  for  the  improvement  of  his  understand- 
ing ;  and  Alexandria  afforded  him  all  the  entertainment 
which  an  inquisitive  mind  could  derive  from  the  fashionable 
studies.  The  Stoics  appeared  to  him  at  first  the  masters  of 
happiness.  He  gave  himself  up  to  one  of  this  sect,  till  he 
found  he  could  learn  from  him  nothing  of  the  nature  of 

*  [At  present  Napalose  or  Nablous,  a  corruptiou  from  vw  «-oAit."| 
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God.     It  is  remarkable — as  he  tells  us  himself,* — that  his 
tutor  informed  him,  this  was  a  knowledge  by    no  means 
necessary  ;  which  fact  very  much  illustrates  the  views  of 
Dr.  Warburton,   concerning  these   ancient  philosophers  : 
namely,   that  they  were  Atheists  in  reality.      He  next  be- 
took himself  to  a  Peripatetic,  whose  anxious  desire  of  settling 
the  price  of  his  instructions  convinced  Justin  that  truth  did 
not  dwell  with  him.     A  Pythagorean  next  engaged  his  at- 
tention, who,  requiring  of  him  the  previous  knowledge  of 
music,   astronomy,  and  geometry,   dismissed  him  for  the 
present,  when  he  understood  that  he  was  unfurnished  with 
those  sciences.     In  much  solicitude  he  applied  himself  to  a 
Platonic  philosopher  ;  and  with  a  more  plausible  appearance 
of  success  from  this  teacher  than  from  any  of  the  foregoing. 
He  now  gave  himself  to  retirement.      *'  As  I  was  walking," 
says  Justin,  "  near  the  sea,  I  was  met  by  an  aged 
person  of  a  venerable  appearance,  whom  I  beheld 
with  much  attention.     We  soon  entered  into  conversation ; 
and  upon  my  professing  a  love  for  private  meditation,  the 
venerable  old  man  hinted  at  the  absurdity  of  mere  specula- 
tion, abstracted  from  practice  :  This,"  continues  Justin, 
"  gave  occasion  to  me  to  express  my  ardent  desire  of  know- 
ing God,   and  to  expatiate  on  the  praises  of  philosophy. 
The  stranger  by  degrees  endeavoured  to  cure  me  of  my 
unmeaning  admiration  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras :  He  pointed 
out  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  much 
more  ancient  than  any  of  those  called  philoso- 
phers ;  and  he  led  me  to  some  view  of  the  nature  and  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity :  He  added,  *  above  all  things, 
pray,  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  opened  to  you  :  for 
they  are  not  discernible,  nor  to  be  understood  by  any  one, 
except  God  and  his  Christ  enable  a  man  to  understand.* 
He  said  many  other  things  to  the  same  effect :  He  then 
directed  me  to  follow  his  advice  ;  and  he  left  me.     I  saw 
g  him  no  more  ;  but,  immediately  a  fire  was  kin- 

dled in  my  soul,  and  I  had  a  strong  affection  for 
the  prophets  and  for  those  men  who  are  the  friends  of 
Christ :  I  weighed  within  myself  the  arguments  of  the  aged 
stranger  ;    and,  in  the  end,  I  found  the  Divine   Scrip- 

*  His  dialogue  with  Trypho,  whence  the  account  of  his  conversion  is 
fxtracted.     [Dial,  c,  2.] 
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tures  to  be  the  only  sure  philosophy."  We  have  no  more 
particulars  of  the  exercises  of  his  raind  in  religion.  His 
conversion  took  place,  from  this  beginning,  some  time  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian.  But  he  has  shown  us  enough  to  make 
it  evident,  that  conversiok  was  then  looked  upon  as  an 
inward  spiritual  work  in  the  soul,  the  same  work  of  grace 
which  the  Spirit  operates  at  this  day  on  real  Christians. 
There  appear,  in  his  case,  an  earnest  thoughtfiilness,  attended 
with  a  strong  desire  to  know  God,  and  also  an  experimental 
sense  of  his  own  ignorance  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  hu- 
man resources.  Then  there  appear  further, — the  provi- 
dential care  of  God  in  bringing  him  under  the  means  of 
Christian  instruction, — a  direction  to  his  soul  to  pray  for 
spiritual  illumination, — the  divine  hunger  created  in  his 
heart, — and,  in  due  time,  the  satisfactory  comforts  and  pri- 
vileges of  real  Christianity  ;  which  with  him  was  not  mere 
words  and  declarations  ;  for  he  says,  he  found  Christianity 
to  have  a  formidable  majesty  in  its  nature,  adapted  to  ter- 
rify those  who  are  in  the  way  of  transgression,  as  well  as 
a  sweetness,  peace,  and  serenity  for  those  who  are  conversant 
in  it.  He  owns  in  another  of  his  works,*  that  the  example 
of  Christians  suffering  death  so  serenely  for  their  faith, 
moved  his  mind  not  a  little  :  This  is  an  obvious  consider- 
ation, and  needs  not  be  insisted  on,  however  worthy  it  may 
be  the  notice  of  those  called  philosophers  in  any  age.  Justin 
after  his  conversion  still  wore  the  usual  philosophic  garb, 
which  demonstrates  that  he  retained,  perhaps,  too  great 
an  affection  for  the  studies  of  his  youth  :  t  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  he  always  preserved  a  very  strong  tincture  of  the 
spirit  of  philosophy,  though  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  Gospel. 

Coming  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  he  there 
wrote  a  confutation  of  the  heretics :  particularly  of  Marcion, 
the  son  of  a  bishop  born  in  Pontus  ;  who,  for  lewdness,  J 
was  ejected  from  the  Church,  and  had  fled  to  Rome,  where 
he  broached  errors  of  an  Antinomian  tendency.  It  makes 
no  part  of  my  plan  to  define  the  systems  of  heretics ;  but 
only  to  speak  of  them  as  they  come  in  my  way,  with  a  spe- 

*  Apology  second,  though  misnamed  the  first,  in  all  the  copies  of  Justin. 
[Apol.  2.  c.  12,     Euseh.  iv.  8.]  t  Cave's  Life  of  Justin,  [p.  144.] 

X  The  truth  of  this  charge  against  his  morals  has  heen  dis])uted,  and 
possibly  with  justice. 
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cial  reference  to  the  opposition,  which  they  made  to  the 

fundamentals   of  the  Gospel.      That  holiness,  "  without 

which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,"  and  which  it  was  the 

great  design  of  Christ  to  promote,  found  in  this  pretended 

Christian  a  bitter  enemy.     Justin,  who  had  tasted  of  the 

holy  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  his  own  experience,  withstood 

him  both  in  conversation  and  by  his  writings.     About  the 

jnstin*       y^^  140,*  he  published  his  excellent  Apology 

Apology :    for  thc  Christians,  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius, 

'    which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had  a 

considerable  influence  on  that  emperors  political  conduct 

towards  the  Christians. 

It  appears  from  this  performance,  that  it  was  common  to 
[Apoi.  i.  c.  accuse  Christians  merely  as  such  ;  and  to  charge 
3, 4.  and  7.]  t^g  faults  of  any  persons,  who  bore  the  name,  on 
the  whole  body.     Thus  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.     The  term  Christian  was  matter  of  obloquy  at  that 
time  :  Various  other  terms  of  scoff  and  contempt  have  been 
invented  since ;  and  it  requires  no  great  degree  of  rational 
power  to  show,  as  Justin  has  done  completely,  the  absur- 
dity and  inconclusiveness  of  such  methods  of  attacking  re- 
ligion, whether  they  be  ancient  or  modem.     He  takes  no- 
tice also  of  the  happy  effects  which  the  conduct  of  Chris- 
tians had  then  on  mankind.     "  We  have  many  instances," 
says  he,  "  to  show  the  powerful  effects  of  example  among 
men  :  Many  persons  have  been  impressed  in  favour  of  the 
[Apoi.  1.  c  Gospel  by  observing  the  sobriety  and  temperance 
^^•J     .      of  their  neighbours, — or  the  unparalleled  meek- 
ness of  their  fellow-travellers  under  cruel  treatment ;  or  the 
uncommon  integrity  and  equity  of  those  with  whom  they 
transacted  business.'*     These  are  fresh  proofs  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  vital  religion  in  the  time  of  Justin : — A  man 
calling  himself  a  Christian,  without  any  practical  power  of 
the  religion,  would  scarcely  have  then  been  classed  among 
the  brethren.     I  find  also  fresh  proofs,  in  this  apology,  of 
the  strong  line  of  distinction  kept  up  in  those  days  between 
Christians  and  heretics.     The  autnor  observes  that  the 
latter  were  fond  of  the  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  were 
not  persecuted.     There  was  nothing  in  their  spirit  and 

*  [Dr.  Burton  considers  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  about 
A.D.  148,  Sect  17.  p.  Ill Second  Ed.] 
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conduct  that  provoked  persecution. — He  takes  notice  ako 
ofthe  small  number  of  Jewish  converts  in  com-  [ApoLi.c. 

Earison  of  the  main  body  of  the  nation.  But  this,  ^1 
e  observes,  was  agreeable  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament.      He  describes  likewise  the  customs   ofthe 
primitive  Christians  in  public  worship,  and  in  the  fApoi.  i.  c. 
administration  ofthe  sacraments,  in  order  to  show  ^^—^1 
the  falsehood  of  the  charges  generally  urged  against  them. 
Not  long  after  his  first  Apology,  Justin  left  Bome  and 
went  to  Ephesus,*  where  he  had  a  discourse  with  Trypho 
the  Jew ; — ^the  substance  of  which  he  has  given  us  in  a 
dialogue.     In  this  work  he  notices  the  common  calumnies 
against  Christian8,t—  of  their  eating  men, — of  their  extin- 
guishing the  lights, — and  of  their  promiscuous  sensuality ; 
but  treats  these  charges  as  not  credited  by  men  of  sense 
and  candour  among  their  enemies ;  and  therefore  as  not 
meriting  a  serious  confutation. 

On  his  return  to  Bome,  he  had  frequent  contests  with 
Crescens  the  philosopher, — a  man  equally  remarkable  for 
malignity  to  Christians,  and  for  the  most  horrid  vices.  Jus- 
tin now  presented  his  second  Apology  to  M.  Antoninus 
Philosophus,  the  successor  to  Pius,  and  a  determined  enemy 
to  Christians.  He  had  conceived  hopes  of  softening  his 
mind  toward  them,  as  he  had  done  that  of  his  predecessor, 
— ^but  in  vain.  Marcus  was  their  enemy  during  his  whole 
reign  ;  and  they  scarcely  ever  had  an  enemy  more  impla- 
cable. The  immediate  occasion  of  the  second  Apology,  as 
he  himself  informs  the  Emperor,  was  this  : 

X**  A,  certain  woman  at  Bome,  had,  together  with  her 
husband,  lived  in  extreme  profligacy  and  licentiousness. 
But  on  her  conversion  to  Christianity,  her  own  conduct 
being  changed,  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  husband 
also  to  imitate  her  example,  by  representing  to  him  thf; 
punishment  of  eternal  fire,  which  in  a  future  state  would 
be  inflicted  on  the  disobedient.  But  he  persisting  in  his 
wickedness,  she  was  induced  to  wish  for  a  separation.  By 
the  advice  of  her  friends,  she  continued,  however,  to  live 
with  him,  hoping  that  in  process  of  time  he  might  be 
brought  to  repentance.     Upon  his  coming  to  Alexandria, 

*  [EuBcb.  iv.  c.  18.1  t  [Dial.  cum.  Tryph.  c.  10  ] 

X  LApol.  2.  c.  2.    Euseb.  iv.  c.  17. 
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he  proceeded  to  greater  lengths  of  wickedness,  so  that  find- 
ing the  connexion  now  no  longer  tolerable,  she  procured  a 
divorce  from  him.  He,  not  impressed  with  the  happy- 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  dispositions,  and  un- 
moved with  her  compassionate  attempts  to  rescue  him  from 
ruin,  accused  her  of  being  a  Christian.  Upon  which  she 
presented  a  petition  to  you,  O  empbror,  that  she  might 
have  time  to  dispose  and  regulate  her  household  affairs  : 
and  she  promised  that  after  that  was  done  she  would  an- 
swer to  the  charge ; — which  petition  you  granted*  The 
husband,  finding  his  wife  to  have  gained  a  respite  from  his 
malice,  diverted  it  to  another  object, — ^to  one  Ptolemy,  who 
had  instructed  her  in  Christianity,  and  who  had  been  pun- 
ished by  Urbicius  the  prefect  of  Rome*  He  persuaded  a 
centurion,  his  friend,  to  imprison  Ptolemy  ;  and  to  ask  him 
whether  he  was  a  Christian.  He,  no  flatterer  or  dissembler^ 
ingenuously  confessed,  and  was  a  long  time  punished  with, 
imprisonment.  At  last,  when  he  was  brought  before  Ur- 
bicius, and  was  asked  only  this  question — whether  he  was 
a  Christian ,  he  confessed  himself  a  teacher  of  the  Divine 
Truth.  For  no  true  Christian  can  act  otherwise.  Urbi- 
cius, nevertheless,  ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution  : 
Upon  this,  a  Christian,  named  Lucius,  expostulated  with 
him  on  the  absurdity  of  these  proceedings, — on  the  iniquity 
of  putting  men  to  death  merely  for  a  name,  abstracted  from 
any  one  specific  charge  of  guilt; — a  conduct  unworthy  of 
emperors  such  as  Pius  the  last,  or  Philosophus  the  present,* 
or  of  the  sacred  Senate.  *  You  too  appear  to  me  to  be  of 
the  same  sect,'  was  all  that  the  prefect  deigned  to  reply. 
Lucius  confessed  that  he  was  ;  and  was  himself  led  also  to 
execution ;  which  he  bore  with  triumphant  serenity ;  de- 
claring that  he  was  now  going  from  unrighteous  governors 
to  God  his  gracious  Father  and  King.  A  third  person  was 
sentenced  also  to  death  on  the  same  occasion.  And  I 
also,"!  continues  Justin,  "  expect  by  persons  of  this  sort 
to  be  murdered,  perhaps  by  Crescens  the  pretended  phil- 
osopher. For  he  deserves  not  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  who, 
with  a  view  of  pleasing  many  deceived  persons,  publicly  ac- 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  Greek  in  Justin  wonld  make  it  probable  that 
Pius  was  then  reigning  ;  but  Eusebius's  contrarv  testimony  determines  me 
to  think  otherwise.  T  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  16.] 
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cuses  Christians  of  Atheism  and  impiety,  though  he  himself 
be  totally  ignorant  of  their  real  character.  I,  Justin,  have  in- 
terrogated him,  and  proved  that  he  is  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  subject.  I  am  wilKng  to  undergo  an  examination  before 
you  in  company  with  him.  And  my  questions  and  his  answers 
will  make  it  evident  to  yourself,  that  he  knows  nothing  of 
our  affairs ;  or,  at  least,  conceals  what  he  does  know." 

But  Marcus  was  not  a  man  disposed  to  exercise  common 
justice  towards  Christians.  The  philosophic  garb  was  no 
shield  to  Justin,  eveq  in  the  eyes  of  an  emperor,  who 
piqued  himself  on  the  surname  of  philosopher.  The  sin- 
cerity of  his  Christian  attachments  outweighed  every  ar- 
gument and  every  plausible  appearance  in  his  favour. 
Crescens  procured  him  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  being 
a  Christian, — the  greatest  evil  of  which  a  human  being 
could  be  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  this  emperor.  The  acts  of 
his  martyrdom,  which  carry  more  marks  of  truth  than  many 
other  martyrologies,  give  the  following  account:*  "He 
and  six  of  his  companions  having  been  apprehended,  were 
brought  before  Rusticusthe  prefect, — (who,  I  suppose,  had 
succeeded  Urbicius,) — a  person  of  considerable  eminence, 
and  famous  for  his  attachment  to  Stoicism.  He  had  been 
tutor  to  the  emperor,  who  acknowledges,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Meditations,  his  oWigations  to  him  on  several  ac- 
counts, and  particularly  for  his  teaching  him  to  be  of  a 
placable  and  forgiving  temper.  This  is  one  instance, 
among  thousands,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  strong- 
ly impressed  with  many  beautiful  ideas  of  morality,  and 
still  to  remain  an  inflexible  enemy  to  the  Gospel.  Rusticus 
undertook  to  persuade  Justin  to  obey  the  gods,  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  emperor's  edicts.  The  martyr  defended  the 
reasonableness  of  his  reUgion.  Upon  which  the  governor  en* 
quired  in  what  kind  of  learning  and  discipUne  he  had  been 
educated.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  under- 
stand all  kinds  of  discipline  and  had  tried  all  methods  of 
learning,  but  finding  satisfaction  in  none  of  them,  he  at  last 
had  found  rest  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  however  fashionable 
it  might  be  to  despise  it.  Wretch !  replies  the  indignant 
magistrate,  art  thou  captivated  then  by  that  religion  ? 
I  am,  says  Justin  ;  I  follow  the  Christians,  and  their  doc« 

*  Cave's  Life  of  Justin,  [p.  150.] 
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trine  is  right.  "  What  is  their  doctrine  ?  "  It  is  this  ; 
we  believe  the  one  only  God  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible  ;  and  we  confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  foretold  by  the  prophets  of  old ; 
and  that  he  is  now  the  Saviour,  teacher,  and  master  of  all 
those  who  are  duly  submissive  to  his  instructions,  and  that 
he  will  hereafter  be  the  Judge  of  mankind.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  too  mean  to  be  able  to  say  any  thing  becoming  his 
infinite  Deity  :  This  was  the  business  of  the  prophets,  who 
many  ages  ago,  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God 
into  the  world.  "  Where  do  the  Christians  usually  as- 
semble T  The  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  confined  to 
any  particular  place.  ^^In  what  place  do  you  instruct 
your  scholars  ?"  Justin  mentioned  the  place  in  which  he 
dwelt,  and  told  him  that  there  he  explained  Christianity  to 
all  who  resorted  to  him.  The  prefect  having  severally  ex- 
amined his  companions,  again  addressed  Justin.  ^^  Hear 
thou,  who  hast  the  character  of  an  orator,  and  imaginest 
thyself  to  be  in  the  possession  of  truth.  If  I  scourge  thee 
from  head  to  foot,  thinkest  thou  that  thou  shalt  go  to  hea- 
ven ?  "  Although  I  sufier  what  you  threaten,  yet  I  expect 
to  enjoy  the  portion  of  all  true  Christians ;  as  I  know  that 
the  divine  grace  and  favour  is  laid  up  for  aU  such,  and 
shall  be  so,  while  the  world  endures.  "  Do  you  think  that 
you  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  receive  a  reward  r  I  not  only 
think  so,  but  I  know  it,  and  have  a  certainty  of  it,  which 
excludes  all  doubt.  Kusticus  insisted  that  they  should  all 
go  together,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  No  man,  whose 
understanding  is  sound,  replies  Justm,  will  desert  true  re- 
lipon  for  the  sake  of  error  and  impiety.  "  Unless  you  com- 
ply, you  shall  be  tormented  without  mercy."  We  desire 
nothing  more  sincerely  than  to  endure  torture  for  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  saved.  Hence  our  happiness  is 
promoted ;  and  we  shall  have  confidence  before  uie  awful 
tribunal  of  our  liord  and  Saviour,  b^ore  which,  by  the  di- 
vine appointment,  the  whole  world  must  appear.  The  rest 
assented,  and  said, — ^^  Dispatch  quickly  yourjpurpose,  we 
are  Christians,  and  cannot  sacrifice  to  idols."  The  governor 
then  pronounced  sentence, — ^^  As  to  those,  who  refuse  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  obey  the  imperial  edicts,  let 
them  be  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded  according  to  the 
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laws."     The  martyrs  rejoiced  and  blessed  God,  and  being 
led  back  to  prison,  were  whipped  and  afterwards  Miirtyniom 
beheaded.      Their  dead  bodies  were  taken   by  ac^"'**"* 
Christian  friends,  and  decently  interred.*  ^'  ^-  ^^^• 

Thus  slept  in  Jesus  the  Christian  philosopher  Justin, 
about  the  year  1 65,  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus.  Like  many  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
he  appears  to  us  under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  Works 
really  his  have  been  lost ;  and  others  have  been  ascribed  to 
him  ;  part  of  which  are  not  his  ;  and  the  rest,  at  least,  of 
ambiguous  authority.  He  is  the  first  Christian  since  the 
Apostles'  days,  who  added  to  an  unquestionable  zeal  and 
love  for  the  Gospel,  the  character  of  a  man  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  His  early  habits  were  retained ;  and  "yet 
were  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  This  mm,  surely, 
should  not  be  suspected  of  unreasonable  impulses  and 
fancies.  His  religion  was  the  effect  of  serious  and  long  de- 
liberation :  and  the  very  best  and  most  important  use  which 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  can  make  of  his  rational  facul- 
ties,— namely, — to  determine  his  choice  in  religion, — ^was 
made  by  Justin.  He  examined  the  various  philosophic 
sects,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  or  osten- 
tation, but  to  find  out  God ;  and  in  God  true  happiness : 
He  tried  and  found  them  all  wanting :  He  sought  him  in 
the  Gospel :  He  found  him  there :  He  confessed  him : 
He  gave  up  every  thing  for  him :  He  was  satisfied  with 
his  choice  ;  and  he  died  in  serenity.  His  persevering  in 
the  profession  of  philosophy  might  probably  have  another 
view  besides  the  gratification  of  his  own  taste :  He  might 
hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  philosophers,  and  allure 
them  to  Christianity.  The  charity  of  his  heart  appears 
indeed  to  have  been  great :  He  prayed  for  all  men :  He 
declined  no  dangers  for  the  good  of  souls  ;  and  he  involved 
himself  in  disputes  with  phuosophers  for  their  benefit,  to 
his  own  extreme  hazard.  His  house  was  open  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  who  consulted  him ;  though  he  seems  to 
have  never  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character.  To  draw 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  liberal  education  to  pay  attention 
to  Christianity,  appears  to  have  been  his  chief  employment. 

*  jfThis  account  of  Justin's  Martyrdom  is  slightly  abridged,  from  the 
acta  S.  Justini,  as  given  by  Ruinart,  p.  48.] 
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But  he  found  it  easier  to  provoke  opposition,  and  to  throw 
away  his  own  life,  than  to  persuade  a  single  philosopher  to 
become  a  Christian.  The  danger  of  learned  pride  ;  the 
vanity  of  hoping  to  disarm  the  enmity  of  the  wise  of  this 
world  by  the  most  charitable  concessions  ;  and  the  incurable 
prejudice  of  the  great  against  the  humble  religion  of  Jesus, 
are  much  illustrated  by  his  story.  So  is  the  victorious 
efficacy  of  Divine  grace,  which  singled  out  Justin  from  a 
race  of  men,  of  all  others  the  most  opposite  to  Christ.  We 
have  seen  a  philosopher  persecuted  to  death:  informed 
against  by  one  of  his  brethren ;  condemned  by  another, 
and  suffering  by  the  authority  of  an  emperor,  who  gloried 
more  in  the  philosophic  than  in  the  imperial  name.  A 
man  of  his  learning  and  sagacity  should  not  rashly  be  sup- 
posed destitute  of  argument  and  system  in  his  views.  Men 
of  sense  will  scarcely  think  the  ideas  of  such  a  person  un- 
worthy of  their  regard.  Let  us  see  then  briefly  what  were 
Justin's  sentiments  in  religion.  We  may  possibly  be  led 
to  conclude  that  Christian  principles  may  be  seriously 
maintained  in  consistence  with  the  love  of  science  and 
letters :  though  perhaps  we  may  observe  some  degree  of 
adulteration,  which  these  principles  received,  by  passing 
through  a  channel  of  all  others  the  most  unfavourable  for 
the  conducting  of  their  course, — ^the  channel  of  philosophy.* 
It  is  certain  that  Justin  worshipped  Christ  as  the  true 
God  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  words.  We  have 
seen  one  testimony  of  it  already  in  his  examination  before 
Rusticus.  But  let  the  reader  hear  his  own  words.  Trypho  f 
the  Jew  finds  fault  with  the  Christians  oti  account  of  this 
very  sentiment.  "  To  me  it  appears,"  says  he,  "  a  paradox 
incapable  of  any  sound  proof,  to  say,  that  this  Christ  was 
God  before  all  time ;  and  that  then  he  was  made  man,  and 
suflered :  And  to  assert  that  he  was  any  thing  more  than 
a  man,  and  of  men,  appears  not  only  poradoxical,  but 
foolish."  "  I  know,"  answered  Justin,  **  that  it  appears 
paradoxical ;  and  particularly  to  those  of  your  nation,  who 

*  It  scarcely  need  be  repeated,  that  by  this  term  I  mean  all  along  that 
philosophy  of  the  ancients,  which  was  founded  in  pride,  was  chiefly 
speculative  and  metaphysical,  and  at  bottom  atheistical : — ^no  one  objects 
to  those  moral  maxims  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  which  were  in  many 
instances  excellent,  though  defective  in  principle. 

t  Dialogue,  p.  63,  [or  p.  267.— Ed.  Col.] 
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were  never  willing  either  to  know  or  do  the  will  of  God,  but 
to  follow  the  inventions  of  your  teachers,  as  God  declares  of 
you.  But  even  if  I  cannot  demonstrate  that  he  existed 
before  all  time,  being  God  the  Son  of  the  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  he  was  made  man  of  the  Virgin ;  yet,  as  this 
personage  was  shown  by  every  sort  of  proof  to  be  the  Christ 
of  God,  be  the  question  as  it  may  respecting  his  Divinity  and 
Humanity,  you  have  no  right  to  deny  that  he  is  the  Christ 
of  God,  even  if  he  were  only  mere  man  :  you  could  only 
say,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  his  character. 
For  there  are  some  [my  friends  (1  admitted)  of  our  commu- 
nity] who  confess  him  to  be  the  Christ,  but  still  maintain  that 
he  is  a  mere  man  only,  with  whom  I  agree  not ;  neither  do 
most  of  those  who  think  as  I  do,  agree  with  them,*  because 
we  are  commanded  by  Christ  himself  not  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  men,  but  his  own  injunctions,  and  those  of  the  holy 
prophets."  "  Those,"  says  Trypho,  **  who  say  that  he 
was  man  only,  and  that  he  was  in  a  particular  manner 
anointed,  and  made  Christ,  appear  to  me  to  speak  more 
rationally  than  you.  For  we  all  expect  Christ  a  man,  of 
men  ;  and  that  Elias  will  come  to  anoint  him."  The  pur- 
port of  this  whole  passage  is  plain  :  The  general  body 
of  Christians  in  the  second  century  held  the  proper  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ :  They  believed  that  this  was  a  part  of 
Old  Testament  revelation ;  and  they  looked  on  a  small 
number,  who  held  his  mere  humanity,  to  be  men  who  pre- 
ferred human  teachers  to  divine.  They  considered  the 
Jews  also,  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Christianity,  as 
choosing  to  be  directed  rather  by  human  teachers  than  by 
the  divine  oracles ;  and  as  inexcusable  in  denying  the 
Divine  Mission  of  Christ,  whatever  opinion  they  might 
have  formed  of  his  person.  Let  the  learned  reader  juage 
for  himself,  by  tummg  to  the  passage  in  Justin,  whether  it 
will  not  bear  the  weight  which  I  have  laid  upon  it.  The 
testimony  of  a  man  so  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  honest  as 
Justin,  must  be  decisive,  or  nearly  so  ;  and  therefore,  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  determine  the  question  much  agitated 
in  our  times,  relative  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ. 

*  ["  Nor  should  I,  even  if  very  many  of  those  who  think  as  I  do  were  to 
say  so/*  is  the  Bishop  of  Jiinooln's  rendenng.  Ka^'^e's  Lect.  on  J.  M.  p.  49,  Note.] 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  dialogue,*  he  speaks  of 
Christ  as  the  God  of  Israel  who  was  with  Moses ;  and 
explains  his  meaning  when  he  said  that  true  Christians 
regarded  what  they  were  taught  by  the  prophets.  In  his 
first  Apology,  he  tells  the  emperor  in  what  sense  Chris- 
tians were  Atheists  :  They  did  not  worship  the 

^'  '  '  gods  commonly  so  called,  but  they  t  worshipped 
and  adored  the  true  God,  and  his  Son,  and  the  prophetic 
Spirit,  honouring  them  in  word  and  in  truth.  If  those, 
who  call  themselves  Unitarians,  were  as  candid  and  impar- 
tial as  they  profess,  the  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity 
would  be  soon  at  an  end.  That  the  primitive  Christians 
worshipped  one  God  alone,  all  who  espouse  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  will  allow.  Let  the  Unitarians  with  equal 
frankness  acknowledge  that  they  worshipped  the  one  God 
in  the  three  persons  just  now  mentioned ;  and  then  we 
have  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Further — Justin  uses  two 
terms  usually  expressive  of  that  worship  and  adoration, 
which  incommunicably  belongs  to  the  Deity. j:  But,  till 
there  be  a  disposition  in  men,  without  disputation,  to 
humble  themselves  before  divine  Bevelation,  neither  frank- 
ness in  concession,  nor  unity  of  sentiment,  is  to  be  expected. 

The  all-important  doctrine  of  Justification  he  states  §  in 
the  same  manner  as  St.  Paul  does ;  believing,  that  to  press 
the  necessity  of  Mosaic  rites  on  others  was  to  fall  from  the 
faith  of  Christ.  The  learned  reader  may  see  more  at 
large  his  views  of  Regeneration  and  Forgiveness  of  all 

!)ast  sins  through  Christ  Jesus,  ||  and  how  extremely  dif- 
erent  they  were  fi*om  the  nominal  Christianity  which  con- 
tents 80  many  persons. 

He  appears  to  have  had  the  clearest  views  of  that 
special  illumination,  without  which  no  man  will  understand 
and  relish  real  godliness.  His  first  unknown  instructor 
had  taught  him  this ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten 
it.  He  informs  TVypho^ — ^that,  for  their  wickedness, 
God  had  hidden   from  the  Jews  the  power  of  knowing 

*  P.  66.  [op  p.  282.]  t  P.  137.  [or  p.  60.  c] 

^  2«tfo/M0a  Keu  TipoaKVifafuy,  [p.  56]. 
§  Dialogue  62.  [Apol.  I.  p.  74^  A.  and  Dial.  p.  259,  A.  p.  322,  £.  p.  229, 
E.  p.  241,  C.  p.  319,  fi.  J 

If  Ist  Apology  159, 160, 1  or  p.  93,  94,]  and  68,  Dialogue,  [or  p.  229.] 

If  [Dial.  p.  274,  E,  and  p.  287.  E.] 
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divine  wisdom,  except  from  a  remnant,  who  according  to 
the  grace  of  his  compassion  were  reserved,  that  their  nation 
might  not  be  like  Sodom  and  Gromorrah.  The  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  he  avows  so  plainly,  that  I  shall 
spare  quotations  upon  that  subject. 

In  mndamentals  he  was  unquestionably  sound:  Yet 
there  seems,  however,  something  in  his  train  of  thinking, 
which  was  the  effect  of  his  philosophic  spirit ;  and  which 
produced  notions  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
the  Gospel.  Thus,  toward  the  close  of  the  second  Apology, 
he  declares  that  the  doctrines  of  Plato  were  not  heteroge- 
neous to  those  of  Christ ;  but  only  not  altogether 
similar.  And  he  seems  to  assert,  that  Plato,  and  the 
Stoics,  and  the  Pagan  writers,  m  prose  and  verse,  saw 
something  of  truth  from  the  portion  of  the  seed  of  the 
Divine  word,  which  he  makes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Word, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God.  The  reader,  who  chuses 
to  consult  me  last  folio  page  of  the  Apology,  may  judge 
for  himself,  whether  he  does  not  there  (on&und  together 
two  things  perfectly  distinct, — ^the  light  of  natunu  con- 
science which  God  has  given  to  all  men  ;  and  the  light  of 
divine  CTace  peculiar  to  the  children  of  God.  Certain  it 
is  that  ^t.  Paul,  who  speaks  of  both,  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  always  carefully  distinguishes  them,  as  of  a  kmd 
entirely  different  one  from  the  other.  He  never  allows  un- 
converted men  to  have  any  portion  at  all  of  that  light 
which  is  peculiarly  Christian  :  But  thus  it  was  that  this 
excellent  man  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  guard,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  often  repeated,  against  jmilosophy.  We 
may  see  hereafter  how  mystics  and  heretics  and  platonizing 
Christians  jumbled  these  things  together  entirely,  and  what 
attempts  were  made  by  the  philosophers  to  incorporate  their 
doctnne  of  the  t«  tf  with  the  Gospel.*  Justin  seems,  un- 
warily, to  have  given  them  some  handle  for  this  :  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  he  was  the  first  sincere  Christian  who  was 
seduced  by  human  philosophy  to  adulterate  the  Gospel, 
though  in  a  small  degree.  It  should  eyer  be  remembered, 
that  Christian  light  stands  single  and  unmixed  ;  and  will 

*  An  abetnise  and  mystical  opinion,  which  prevailed  very  generally 
ainone  the  ancient  philosopherB ;  but  witich  it  is  difficult  to  make  intelli- 

Sible  hy  an  explanation.    It  differs,  however,  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
ownnght  Atheism. 
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not  bear  to  be  kneaded  into  the  same  mass  with  other  sys- 
tems, religious  or  philosophical.  We  may  here  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  decay  of  the  first  spiritual  effusion 
among  the  Gentiles,  through  false  wisdom  :  as,  long  before 
— namely, — ^from  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem, — ^we  noticed 
a  similar  decay  in  the  Jewish  Church  through  self-righte- 
ousness. 

The  same  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  instructor  of  his 
youth  leads  him  to  pay  to  Socrates  a  very  great  compliment, 
as  if  that  extraordinary  man  had  really  known  the  true  God, 
and  had  lost  his  life  for  attempting  to  draw  men  from  idol- 
atry. Whereas  almost  every  line  of  the  narrative  left  us 
by  his  disciples  shows,  that  he  was  as  much  an  idolater,  as 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  The  last  words  he  uttered,  it 
is  well  known,  were  entirely  idolatrous.  Justin  had  not 
learnt  so  fully  as  St.  Paul  would  have  taught  him,  that 
"  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  In  the  last  page 
of  his  Trypho  there  is  also  a  phraseology  extremely  suspi- 
cious. He  speaks  of  a  self-determining  power  in  man,* 
and  uses  much  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  free-will  as  has  been  fashionable  with  many  since 
the  days  of  Arminius.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
all  sincere  Christians,  who  introduced  this  foreign  plant  into 
Christian  ground.  I  shall  venture  to  call  it  foreign  till  its 
right  to  exist  in  the  soil  shall  be  proved  fi*om  scriptural 
evidence.  It  is  very  plain  that  I  do  not  mistake  his  mean- 
ing,— because  he  never  explicitly  owns  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion ;  though,  with  happy  inconsistency,  like  many  other 
real  Christians,  he  involved  it  in  his  experience,  and  im- 
plies it  in  various  parts  of  his  writings. 

But, — the  novelty,  once  admitted,  was  not  easily  ex- 
pelled :  The  language  of  the  Church  was  silently  and 
gradually  changed,  in  this  respect,  from  that  more  simple 
and  scriptural  mode  of  speaking  used  by  Clement  and 
Ignatius  :  Those  primitive  Christians  knew  the  doctrine  of 
the  Election  of  grace,  but  not  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  human  will :  We  shall  see  hereafter  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  its  arrival  at  full  maturity  under  the  fostering 
hand  of  Pelagius.f 

*   Avrc(owrior. 
t  [The  reader  who  wishes  for  a  full  and  complete  analysis  of  Justin's 
works  should  consult  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Kaye.) 
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He  succeeded  Pius  in  the  year  161,  aiK 
soon  after  to  have  commenced  the  persecutii 
Christians,  in  which  Justin  and  bis  friends  T 
slain.  It  excites  a  curiosity,  not  foreign  f 
the  design  of  this  history,  to  discover  v 
coiild  be  the  cause  of  so  much  enmity  aga 
a  people  confessedly  harmless,  in  a  pnnce  ! 
so  humane,  and,  in  general,  so  well-intentior 
is  allowed  to  have  heen.  Besides  :  he  acted 
directly  contrary  to  the  example  of  bis  predt 
memory  he  doubtless  much  revered,  from  wb 
and  investigating  spirit  he  must  have  derive 
mation  concerning  the  Christians,  and  who; 
matters  of  government  he  imitated  so  exact! 
however,  is  certainly  so  :  Marcus  Antoninu 
all  his  reign,  which  continued  nineteen  years, 
persecutor  of  Christians  ;  and  this  not  from  n 
of  their  moral  character.  He  knew  them, — y 
and  showed  them  no  mercy  ;  He  allowed  ar 
the  most  barbarous  treatment  of  their  pen;< 
yet  himself  a  person  of  great  humanity  ot  tem 
beneficent  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  He  was 
reproach  in  his  general  conduct  ;  and  in  sevt 
was  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  even  of  CI 
I  think  it  impossible  to  solve  this  phenol 
other  principles  than  those  by  which  tne  en 
philosophers  of  old,  and  of  many  devotei 
moralists  of  modem  times  against  the  Gbristi 
to  be  explained.  The  Gospel  is  in  its  own  n; 
distinct  from  careless  and  dissolute  vice,  but 
whole  reli^on  of  philosophers  :  I  mean  of 
phers  who  form  to  themselves  a  reli^on  frot 
self-devised  sources,  either  in  opposition  to 
word  of  God,  or  with  the  neglect  both  of  t 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  tl 
in  applying  the  Scriptures  to  the  heart  of 
ages  it  will  be  found  that  the  more  strenuouiih 
VOL.  J.  N 
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SUCH  RELIGION,  the  more  vehemently  do  they  hate  Chris- 
tianity. Their  religion  is  pride  and  self-importance  :  It 
denies  the  fallen  state  of  man,  the  provision  and  efficacy  of 
grace,  and  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Redeemer.  The 
enmity  hence  occasioned  is  obvious.  It  must  be  considered 
also,  that  Marcus  Antoninus  was  of  the  Stoical  sect, — ^who 
carried  self-sufficiency  to  the  utmost  pitch. 

He  fancied  that  he  carried  God  within  him.  Like  most 
of  the  philosophers,  he  held  the  mystical  doctrine  of  the 
To  ty ;  but  he  held  it  in  all  its  detestable  impiety  and  arro- 
gance. With  him  to  be  good  and  virtuous  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world :  It  was  only  to  follow  nature,  and  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  the  Deity, — ^that  is,  of  the  human 
soul,  which  was  divine  and  self-sufficient.  With  these 
views,  he  could  neither  be  humble  ;  nor  pray  earnestly  ; 
nor  feel  his  own  internal  wickedness  and  misery  ;  nor  en- 
dure the  idea  of  a  Saviour  and  Mediator.  If,  like  his 
predecessor,  Pius,  he  had  been  contented  to  be  an  ordinary 
person  in  religion,  the  humanity  of  his  temper  would  pro- 
bably have  led  him,  as  it  did  the  emperor  Pius,  to  have 
respected  the  excellent  character  and  virtues  of  Christians ; 
and  he  would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  protected  such 

Jeaceable  and  deserving  subjects.  I  say,  probably  ;  and 
express  myself  with  some  reserve,  because  I  much  doubt, 
whether  he  possessed  an  understanding  equally  sound  with 
that  of  Antoninus  Pius.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  pride 
of  philosophy  appears  to  have  been  wounded  and  exaspe- 
rated. Whoever  has  attended  to  the  spirit  which  pervades 
his  twelve  Books  of  Meditations,  and  auly  compared  them 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  must  acknowledge  a  total 
opposition ;  and  then  he  will  not  wonder  that  Christians 
suffered  from  a  serious  Stoic,  what  might  have  been  expected 
only  from  a  flagitious  Nero.  Pride  and  licentiousness  are 
equally  condemned  by  the  Gospel  ;  and  they  eqtiaUy  seek 
revenge.  If  this  be  a  true  state  of  the  case,  the  philoso- 
phic spirit,  explained  and  stated  as  above,  however  differ- 
ently modified  in  different  ages,  will  always  be  inimical  to 
the  Gospel ;  and  the  most  decorous  moralists  belonging  to 
the  class  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  will  be  found  m 
union,  on  this  subject,  with  the  basest  characters.  ''  Be- 
ware of  philosophy,"  is  a  precept  which  as  much  calls  for 
our  attention  now  as  ever. 
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Yet  SO  fascinating  is  the  power  of  prejudice  and  educa- 
tion, that  many  would  look  on  it  as  a  grievous  crime  to  at- 
tempt to  tear  the  laurels  of  virtue  from  the  brow  of  Marcus 
Antoninus.  Certainly,  however,  if  his  virtue  had  been 
genuine ;  or  at  all  of  a  piece  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
could  never  have  treated  Christians  so  cruelly,  as  we  shall 
see  he  did. 

Is  this,  then,  the  man,  whom  Mr.  Pope  celebrates  in  the 
following  lines  ? 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtiuns, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  *  Aureiius  let  him  rei^,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

— Providence  seems  however  to  have  determined,  that  those 
who,  in  contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  dark 
and  indigent  as  it  is,  and  needing  a  divine  illumination,  will 
yet  proudly  exalt  their  own  abihty  and  sufficiency,  shall  be 
frustrated  and  put  to  shame.  Socrates,  with  his  last  breath, 
gave  a  sanction  to  the  most  absurd  idolatry  :  and  Aureiius 
was  guilty  of  such  deeds  as  human  nature  shudders  to  relate. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Gataker,  the  editor  of  Antoninus  s 
Meditations,  represents  himself  in  the  most  humiliating 
terms,  as  quite  ashamed  to  behold  the  superior  virtues  of  this 
prince  as  described  in  this  book.  To  say  and  to  do,  are, 
however,  not  the  same  things  ;  nor  is  thei^  much  reason  to 
believe,  that  Marcus  performed  in  practice,  what  he  describes 
in  theory.  But  exclusively  of  these  reflections,  suppose  we 
were  inclined  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  author  and 
his  commentator  with  respect  to  humihty,  such  comparison 
would  certainly  be  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
I  pretend  not  to  have  studied  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aure- 
iius with  so  much  anxious  care  as  to  be  assured,  that  there 
appear  in  them  no  traces  of  this  virtue  in  the  emperor ; 
but  the  GENERAL  TURN  of  the  whole  book  leads  me  to  con- 
clude, that  the  writer  felt  no  abasing  thoughts  of  himself. 
I  have  already  defined  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term  philo- 
sopher, as  contrasted  with  the  humble  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  that  sense  I  affirm  that  no  philosopher  made 
such  a  confession  of  himself  as  Gataker  does.  Such  is  the 
natural  effect  of  some  knowledge  of  Christianity  on  the  hu- 
man mind  ! 

*  Antoninus  was  called  also  Aureiius. 

N  2 
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If  we  attend  to  the  notices  of  history  on  the  education 
and  manners  of  Marcus,  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  his  enmity  against  the  Gospel  will  be  amply  confirmed. 
Adrian  *  had  introduced  him  among  the  Salian  priests  when 
eight  years  old,  and  he  became  accurately  versed  in  the 
rituals  of  his  priesthood.  At  twelve  he  began  to  wear  the 
philosopher  s  cloak  :  he  practised  austerities  :  he  lay  on 
the  bare  ground  ;  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  by  his 
mother  to  use  a  mattress  and  slight  coverlet.  He  placed  in 
his  private  chapel  gold  statues  of  his  deceased  masters  ;  and 
visited  their  sepulchral  monuments ;  and  there  oflFered  sacri- 
fices, and  strewed  flowers.  So  devoted  was  he  to  Stoicism, 
that  he  attended  the  schools  after  he  became  emperor  ;  and 
the  faith  which  he  put  in  dreams  suflSiciently  proves  his  su- 
perstituous  credulity.  From  a  man  so  mucn  lifted  up  by 
self-sufficiency,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  an  illiberal  censure 
of  the  Christians  f  is  not  matter  of  surprise.  ["  This  rea- 
diness to  die,"  (says  he)  "  should  arise  fix)m  the  exercise  of 
a  cahn  individual  judgment,  not  through  mere  ostentation, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Christians,  but  men  should  meet 
death  considerately  and  with  dignity,  and  without  theatrical 
display,]  in  such  a  way  as  may  induce  others  to  admire  and 
imitate.  If  this  emperor  had  ever  attended,  with  any  de- 
gree  of  candour  and  impartiality,  to  the  dying  scenes  of 
Christians  tortured  to  death  by  his  orders,  he  might  have 
seen  all  these  circumstances  exempUfied.  Thousands  of 
them  chose  to  sufier  with  deliberate  judgment ;  preferred 
heavenly  things  to  earthly  ;  counted  the  cost ;  and  made  a 
reasonable  decision ;  not  doubtful,  as  the  emperor  was,  con- 
cerning a  future  life  ;  but  calmly  resigning  this  life  in  firm 
expectation  of  a  better,  and  without  any  circumstances  to 
justify  the  suspicion  of  pride  or  ostentation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  adorned  with  meekness,  cheerfulness,  and  charity. 
Hence  thousands  and  ten  thousands  have  been  induced  to 
examine  what  that  hidden  energy  of  Christian  life  must  be, 
which  produces  such  exalted  sentiments  and  such  grandeur 
of  spirit.  In  fact  the  power  of  prejudice  was  never  more 
strongly  exhibited  than  in  this  malignant  censure  of  Anto- 
ninus ;  which  in  truth  is  the  more  inexcusable,  because  he 

♦  [Jul.  Capiiolinus  in  vit.  M.  Antonin.  c.  4.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  xv. 
p.  73.]  t  11th  B.  Sect.  3. 
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laboured  under  no  involuntary   ignorance  of    Christians. 
For,  besides  the  knowledge  of  them  which  he  must  have  ac- 
quired under  his  predecessor,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  them  from  various  Apologies  published  in  his  own 
peign.     Justin's  second  Apology,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
published  during  his  reign  ;  one  sentence  of  which  demon- 
strates, in  how  striking  a  manner  our  Saviour's  prophecy 
^was  then  fulfilled,   "  A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household  1  **     Every  where,  he  observes,  if  a  Gentile  was 
reproved  by  a  father  or  relation,  he  would  revenge  himself 
by  informing  against  the  reprover ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  liable  to  be  dragged  before  the  governor,  and  put  to 
death.     Tatian  also,  Athenagoras,  ApoUinaris  bishop   of 
Hierapolis,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Me- 
lito  of  Sardis,  published  Apologies.      This  last  forcK 
published  his  about  the  year  177,  of  which  some  ^^1^^, 
valuable  remains  are  preserved  in  Eusebius.      A 
part  of  his  address  to  Marcus  deserves  our  attention,*  both 
on  account  of  the  justness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  polite- 
ness with  which  they  are  dehvered.     [What  has  never  been 
done  before,]  "  Pious  persons,  aggrieved  by  new  edicts 
published  throughout  Asia,  now  suffer  persecution.     For 
audacious  informers,  and  men  who  covet  other  persons'  goods, 
take  advantage  of  these  proclamations  openly  to  rob  and 
spoil  the  innocent  by  night  and  by  day.     If  this  be  done 
through  your  order, — let  it  stand  good ; — ^for  a  just  em- 
peror cannot  act  unjustly  ;    and  we  will  cheerfully  submit 
to  the  honour  of  such  a  death  : — This  only  we  humbly 
crave  of  your  Majesty,  that,  after  an  impartim  examination 
of  us,  you  would  justly  decide  whether  we  deserve  death 
and  punishment,  or  life  and  protection.     But,  if  these  jpro- 
ceedmgs  be  not  yours,  and  the  new  edicts  be  not  the  effects 
of  your  personal  judgment, — edicts  which  ought  not  to  be 
enacted  even  agauist  barbarian  enemies, — in  that  case  we 
entreat  you  not  to  despise  us,  who  are  thus  unjustly  oppres- 
sed."    He  afterwards  reminds  him  of  the  justice  done  to 
Christians  by  his  two  immediate  predecessors.f 

•  B.  ir.  C.  26. 

t  It  can  make  no  material  difference,  whether  these  edicts  were  abso- 
lately  new,  or  whether  they  were  only  the  continuation  of  former  edicts, 
with  the  knowledge  and  support,  or  even  the  connivance  of  Marcus  : 

1 .  It  is  with  pain  that  I  read  in  a  celebrated  author,  **  That  the  Medita- 
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From  this  account  it  is  evident  that  Marcus,  by  new 
edicts,  commenced  the  persecution,  and  that  it  was  carried 
on  with  merciless  barbarity  in  those  Asiatic  regions  which 
had  been  reUeved  by  Pius.  There  is  nothing  pleasant  that 
can  be  suggested  to  us  by  this  view  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Christians,  and  of  the  author  of  it,  except  one  circumstance 
— ^that  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  still  continued  to 
produce  its  holy  fruits  in  those  highly-favoured  regions. 

In  the  two  next  chapters  I  propose  to  describe  distinctly 
two  scenes  of  this  emperor  s  persecution  ;  and  I  shall  now 
Aureiius  conclude  this  general  account  of  him,  with  briefly 
conquers  mentioning  the  remarkable  story  of  his  danger 
manni ;  and  relief  m  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni,*  He 
A.  D.  174.  ^^j  jjjg  army  being  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy, 

were  ready  to  perish  with  thirst ;  when  suddenly  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning  affrighted  the  enemies,  whilst  the 
rain  refreshed  the  Romans.  It  is  evident  that  the  victory 
was  obtained  by  a  remarkable  providential  interposition. 
The  Christian  soldiers  in  his  army,  we  are  sure,  in  their  dis- 
tress would  pray  to  their  God,  even  if  Eusebius  had  not 
told  us  so.  All  Christian  writers  speak  of  the  relief  as 
vouchsafed  in  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  no  real  Christian 
will  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  their  judgment  in  this  point. 
I  have  only  to  add,  that  Marcus,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
his  usual  superstition,  ascribed  his  deliverance  to  his  gods. 
Each  party  judged  according  to  their  own  views  ;  and  those 

lions  of  Marcus  Antoninus  have  contributed  more  perhaps  to  the  general 
admiration  of  his  character,  than  all  the  different  transactions  of  his  just, 
MERCiFULand  beneficent  reign." — Adam  Smith's  Moral  Sent.  vol.  l.p.  416. 

2.  Let  the  Christian  reader  compare  this  with  Mosheim,  Cent.  II.  Fart  1. 
Ch.  II.  sect.  5  :  '*  Most  writers,"  says  he,  **  have  celebrated  Marcus  beyond 
measure,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  wisdom  and  virtue.  It  is  not 
however  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
reasons  of  these  pompous  encomiums ;  for  here  the  clemency  and  justice  of 
that  emperor  suffers  a  strange  eclipse... So  that  if  we  except  Nero,  there 
was  no  reign  under  which  the  Christians  were  more  injuriously  and  cruelly 
treated... Among  the  victims  of  his  persecution,  were  the  holy  and  vene> 
rable  Polvcarp  oishop  of  Smyrna  ;  and  also  Justin  Martyr,  so  desei^edly 
renowned  for  his  erudition  and  philosophy." 

3.  Consult  also  Lardner's  [works,  vol.  IV.  c.  xv.  Sect.  2.  p.  93. — Ed.  4to] 
"  Marcus  certainly  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  persecuting  emperors. 
The  governor  in  6aul  applied  to  him  for  directions,  and  he  wrote  back, 
that  they  who  confessed  themselves  Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  but 
that  they  who  denied  it,  might  be  set  at  liberty." 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this  last-mentioned  i-escript ; 
and  it  is  an  indelible  blot  on  the  memory  of  this  celebrated  emperor. 

*  Euseb.  b.  v.  c.  5. 
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modems  who  ascribe  the  whole  to  the  ordinary  powers  of 
nature,  or  to  accident,  judge  also  according  to  their  usual 

frofaneness  or  irreligious  turn  of  thinking.  Whether  the 
)ivine  interposition  deserves  to  be  called  a  miracle  or  not, 
is  a  question  rather  concerning  propriety  of  language  than 
religion.  This  seems  to  me  all  that  is  needful  to  be  said 
on  a  fact,  which  on  one  side  has  been  magnified  beyond  all 
bounds  ;  and  on  the  other  has  been  reduced  to  mere  insig- 
nificancy. It  happened  in  the  year  1 74 .  The  emperor 
lived  five  years  after  this  event,  and  as  far  as  appears,  con- 
tinued a  persecutor  to  the  last. 


CHAP.  V. 

martyrdom  of  POLYCARP. 


In  or  about  the  year  167,  the  sixth  of  Marcus,  Smyrna  was 
distinguished  by  the  martyrdom  of  her  bishop,   j^artyrdom 

Polycarp*  of  d°'?67''^  ' 

We  mentioned  him  before  in  the  account  of     *    ' 
Ignatius.     He  had  succeeded  Bucolus,  a  vigilant  and  in- 
dustrious bishop,  in  the  charge  of  Smyrna.     The  Apostles, 
— and  we  may  suppose  St.  John  particularly, — ordained 
him  to  this  office.     He  had  been  familiarly  conversant  with 
the  Apostles,  and  received  the  government  of  the  Church 
from  those  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  our 
Lord ;  and  he  continually  taught  that  which  he  had  been 
taught  by  them.*     Usher  t  has  laboured  to  show  X  that  he 
was  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  addressed  by  our 
Saviour.     If  he  be  right  in  this,  the  character  of  Folycarp 
is  indeed  delineated  by  a  hand  divine  ;  and  the  martyrdom 
before  us  was  particularly  predicted.     By  this  account  he 
must  have  presided  74  years  over  that  Church : — certainly 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  his  age  must  have  been  extremely 
great :  he  long  survived  his  fhend  Ignatius ;  and  was  re- 
served to  suffer  by  Marcus  Antoninus.     Some  time  before 
that  event  he  came  to  Bome :  to  hold  a  conference  with 
Anicetus,  the  bishop  of  that  ^e,  .concerning  the  time  of  ob'- 
serving  Easter.     The  matter  was  soon  decided  between 

*  Euseb.  iv.  14.  t  In  his  Prolegom.  to  Ignatius. 

X  Cave's  Life  of  Polycarp. 
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them,  as  all  matters  should  be,  which  enter  not  into  the 
essence  of  godliness.  They  each  observed  their  own  cus- 
toms, without  any  breach  of  charity  between  them,  real  or 
apparent.  But  Polycarp  found  more  important  employment 
while  at  Rome.  The  heresy  of  Marcion  was  strong  in  that 
city ;  and  the  testimony  and  zealous  labours  of  one  who  had 
known  so  much  of  the  Apostles  were  successfiiUy  employed 
against  it ;  and  many  were  reclaimed.  It  was  not  in  Mar- 
cion's  power  to  undermine  the  authority  of  this  venerable 
Asiatic.  To  procure  a  seeming  coalition  was  the  utmost 
he  could  expect ;  and  it  was  as  suitable  to  his  views  to  at- 
tempt this,  as  it  was  to  those  of  Polycarp  to  oppose  such 
duplicity  and  artifice.  Meeting  him  one  day  in  the  street, 
he  called  out  to  him,  "  Polycarp,  own  us."*  "  I  do  own 
thee,"  says  the  zealous  bishop,  "to  be  the  first-bom  of 
Satan."  I  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  already 
of  St.  John's  similiar  conduct  on  such  occasions  ;  and  shall 
add  only  that  Irenaeus,  from  whom  Eusebius  relates  the 
story,  commends  his  conduct,  and  speaks  of  it  as  commonly 
practised  by  the  Apostles  and  their  followers. 

Indeed  when  it  is  considered  what  Marcion  maintained,  and 
what  imquestionable  evidence  Polycarp  had  against  him  in 
point  of  matter  of  fact,  we  shall  see  he  had  just  reason  to 
testify  his  disapprobation.  This  man  was  one  of  the 
DocBTJS :  According  to  him,  Christ  had  no  real  human 
nature :  He  rejected  the  whole  Old  Testament,  and  muti- 
lated the  New.  He  held  two  principles,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Manichees,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil. 
If  men,  who  assert  things  so  fundamentally  subversive  of 
the  Gospel,  would  openly  disavow  the  Christian  name,  they 
might  be  endured  with  much  more  composure  by  Chris- 
tians ;  nor  would  there  be  any  call  for  so  scrupulous  an  ab- 
sence from  their  society  ; — ^for  St.  Paul  has  so  determined 
the  case.t  But  for  such  men,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
to  call  themselves  Christians,  is  an  intolerable  insult  on  the 
common  sense  of  mankind. — We  know  nothing  more  of  the 
life  of  this  venerable  bishop  : — Of  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  we  have  an  account,  and  they  deserve  a  very  par- 
ticular relation. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  narrative  is  preserved 

*  [Irenseus  3, 3  et  Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  17.]  t  1  Cor.  v.  10. 
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by  Eusebius.*  The  beginning  and  the  end,  which  he  has 
not  given  us,  have  been  restored  by  the  care  of  archbishop 
Usher.  It  is  an  epistle  written  in  the  name  of  Polycarp  s 
Church  of  Smyrna :  I  have  ventured  to  translate  the  whole 
myself,  yet  not  without  examining  what  Valesius,  the  editor 
of  Eusebius,  and  archbishop  Wake,  have  left  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  precious  ornaments  of 
antiquity ;  and  it  seemed  to  deserve  some  notes  and  illus- 
trations. 

**  The  Church  of  God,t  which  sojourns  at  Smyrna,  to 
that  which  sojourns  at  Fhilomelium,;}:  and  in  all  pkces 
where  the  Holy  Cathohc  Church  sojourns  throughout  the 
world,  may  the  mercy,  peace,  and  love  of  God  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  multipUed  1  We  have 
written  to  you,  brethren,  as  well  concerning  the  other  mar- 
tyrs, as  particularly  the  blessed  Polycarp  ;  who,  as  it  were, 
sealing  [it]  by  his  testimony,  closed  the  persecution.  For 
all  these  thmgs,  which  were  done,  were  so  conducted,  that 
the  Lord  from  above,  might  exhibit  to  us  the  nature  of  a 
martyrdom  perfectly  evangelical.  Polycarp  did  not  preci- 
pitately give  himsetf  up  to  death,  but  waited  till  he  was  ap- 
prehended, as  our  Lord  himself  did,  that  we  might  imitate 
him ;  not  caring  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  our  neigh- 
bours. It  is  the  office  of  sohd  and  genuine  charity  not  to 
desire  our  oUra  salvation  only,  but  also  that  of  all  the  bre- 
thren.^ Blessed  and  noble  indeed  are  aU  martyrdoms  which 
are  regulated  according  to  the  will  of  Grod  :  for  it  behoves 
us,  who  assume  to  ourselves  the  character  of  [greater  piety] 
to  submit  to  God  alone  the  disposal  of  all  events.  ||     Doubt- 

*  Euseb.  Hist.  b.  iv.  ch.  16. 
t  [Ep.  Eccl.  Smym.  de  Martyr.  S.  Polycarp.] 
t  A  city  of  Lycaonia.    I  thoueht  it  right  to  give  the  English  reader  the 

{trecise  term*— of  sojourning — used  in  the  original.    It  was  the  ordinary 
angnage  and  also  the  spirit  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 

§  I  translate  accordmg  to  the  Greek.  But  though  common  candour 
may  put  a  favourable  construction  on  the  expressions,  the  honour  then  put 
on  martyrdom  seems  excessive. 

II  They  doubtless  mean  to  censure  the  self-will  of  those  who  threw  them- 
selves on  their  persecutors  before  they  were  providentiaUy  called  to  suffer. 
The  calm  patience  of  Polycarp,  in  this  respect,  was  more  commendable 
than  the  impetuosity  of  Ignatius.  But  Polycarp  now  was  much  older  than 
he  was  when  Ignatms  suffered,  and  very  probable  had  grown  in  grace. 
The  Asiatic  churches  seem  to  have  corrected  the  errors  of  excessive  zeal, 
which  even  in  the  best  Christians  had  formerly  prevailed.  The  case  of 
Quintus  will  soon  throw  light  on  this  subject. 
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U\s&  their  magnaniinity,  their  patience,  their  love  of  the 
Lord>  deserve  the  admiration  of  every  one  ;  who,  though 
torn  with  whips  till  the  frame  and  structure  of  their  bodies 
were  laid  open  even  to  their  veins  and  arteries,  yet  meekly 
endured ;  so  that  those  who  stood  around  pitied  them  and 
lamented.  But  such  was  their  fortitude,  that  no  one  of 
them  uttered  a  sigh  or  groan  :  Thus  they  evinced  to  us  all, 
that  at  that  hour  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  though  tormented, 
were  absent,  as  it  were,  from  the  body  ;  or  rather  that  the 
Lord,  being  present,  conversed  familiarly  with  them  :  thus 
[depending  upon  the  grace  of  Christ]*  they  despised  the 
;orments  oi  this  world,  and  by  one  hour  redeemed  themselves 
from  eternal  punishment.  The  fire  of  savage  tormentors 
was  cold  to  them  :  for  they  had  steadily  in  view  a  desire  to 
avoid  that  fire  which  is  eternal  and  never  to  be  quenched. 
And  with  the  eyes  of  their  heart  they  had  respect  to  the 
good  things  reserved  for  those  who  endure, — things — 

WHICH  BYE  HATH  NOT  SEEN,  NOR  EAR  HEARD,  NOR 
HATH  IT  ENTERED  INTO  THE  HEART  OF  MAN  TO  CON- 
CEIVE. But  these  good  things  were  then  exhibited  to  them 
by  the  Lord  :  They  were  indeed  then  no  longer  men,  but 
angels.  In  like  manner  those,  who  were  condemned  to  the 
wild  beasts,  underwent  for  a  time  cruel  torments,  being 
placed  under  shells  of  sea  fish,  and  exposed  to  various  other 
tortures,  that,  if  possible,  the  infernal  tyrant,  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  suffering,  might  tempt  them  to  deny 
their  Master.  Much  did  Satan  contrive  against  them  :  f 
but,  thanks  to  Grod,  without  effect  against  them  all.  The 
magnanimous  Germanicus,  by  his  patience  and  courage, 
strengthened  the  weak :  He  fought  with  wild  beasts  in  an 
illustrious  manner ;  for  when  the  proconsul  [wished  to  per- 
suade him  and  bade]  him  to  pity  his  own  age,  he  irritated 
the  wild  beasts  by  provocation,  [being]  desirous  of  depart- 
ing more  quickly  from  [their  imrighteous  and  wicked  life.] 
And  now  the  whole  mmtitude,  astonished  at  the  fortitude 
of  Christians,  that  is  of  the  true  friends  and  worshippers  of 
Grod,  cried  out,  **  Take  away  the  atheists,:]^  let  Polycarp 

*  [Or  "keeping  close  to"  vpacixoirrtt  rf  x^^'O 
t  The  language  of  these  ancient  Christians  deserves  to  be  noticed :  Uiey 
have  their  eye  more  steadily  on  a  divine  influence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
a  diabolical  one  on  the  other,  than  is  fashionable  in  our  times. 
i  The  term  of  reproach  then  commonly  affixed  to  Christians. 
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be  sought  for."  One  Christian^  by  name  Quintus,  lately 
come  from  Fhrygia,  his  native  country,  on  sight  of  the 
beasts,  trembled.  He  had  persuaded  some  persons  to  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  tribunal  of  their  own  accord. 
Him  the  proconsul,  by  soothing  speeches,  induced  to  swear 
and  to  sacrifice.  On  this  account,  brethren,  we  do  not  ap- 
prove of  those  who  offer  themselves  to  martyrdom; — ["  since 
the  Gospel  does  not  teach  men  to  act  thus."] 

^*  The  admirable  Folycarp,  when  he  heard  what  passed, 
was  quite  immoved»  and  resolved  to  remain  in  the  city. 
But,  induced  by  the  intreaties  of  his  people,  he  retired  to 
a  village  at  no  great  distance ;  and  there,  with  a  few  friends 
he  spent  his  time  entirely,  day  and  night,  in  praying,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  for  all  [men  and]  the  churches 
{throughout]  the  world.  Three  days  before  he  was  seized, 
he  had  a  vision  while  he  was  praying :  He  saw  his  pillow 
consumed  by  fire :  and  turning  to  the  company,  he  said  pro- 
phetically, "  I  must  be  burnt  alive."  Upon  hearing  that 
the  persons,  in  search  of  him,  were  just  at  hand,*  he  retired 
to  another  village :  Immediately  the  officers  came  to  his 
house ;  and  not  finding  him,  they  seized  two  servants,  one 
of  whom  was  induced,  by  torture,  to  confess  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  Certainly  it  was  impossible  [for  him  to  be  con- 
cealed,] since  even  those  of  his  own  household  discovered 
him.  And  the  Lrenarch  (which is  the  same  as  Cleronomus) 
Herod,  hastened  to  introduce  him  into  the  Stadium  ;  that 
so  he  might  obtain  his  lot  as  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that 
those,  who  betrayed  him,  might  share  with  Judas.  Taking 
then  the  servant  as  their  guide  [on  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath,]  they  went  out  about  supper-time,  [foot  and 
horse]  with  their  usual  arms,  as  agamst  a  robber ;  and 
arriving  late,  they  found  him  lying  in  an  upper  room  at 
the  end  of  the  house,  whence  he  might  have  made  his 
escape,t  but  he  would  not,  saying, — **  The  will  of  the 
Xord  be  done."  Hearing  that  they  were  arrived,  he  came 
down  and  conversed  with  them ;  and  aU,  who  were  present, 
admired  his  age  and  constancy :  Some  said,  ^*  Is  it  worth 
while  to  take  pains  to  apprehend  so  aged  a  person  ?  "     He 

*  [•wue€ifA§nty  ahv  voq?  vwov^p  are  the  words  of  Eusebius,  that  of  the  £p. 
Ecd.  Smyjm.  hnfuyom-mf.^ 

t  Those  who  know  the  eastern  eustom  of  flat-roofed  houses,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  this. 
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immediately  ordered  meat  and  drink  to  be  set  before  them, 
as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  begged  them  to  allow  him 
one  hour  to  pray  without  molestation  ;  which  being  granted, 
he  prayed  standing  ;  and  was  so  full  of  the  grace  of  God, 
that  he  could  not  cease  irom  speaking  for  two  hours  :  The 
hearers  were  astonished ;  and  many  of  them  repented  that 
they  were  come  to  seize  so  divine  a  character. 

'*  When  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  having  made  mem- 
tion  of  all  whom  he  had  ever  known,  small  and  great,  noble 
and  vulgar,  and  of  the  whole  Catholic  church  throughout 
the  world,  the  hour  of  departing  being  come,  they  set  him 
on  an  ass  and  led  him  to  the  city,  [on  the  great  Sabbath.*] 
The  irenarch  Herod,  and  his  father  Nicetes,  met  him,  who 
taking  him  up  into  their  chariot,  began  to  advise  him, 
asking,  **  What  harm  is  it  to  say.  Lord  Caesar ! — and  to  sa- 
crifice, and  be  safe  ?  "  At  first  he  was  silent,  but  [when 
they  persisted  in  their  entreaties,]  f  he  said,  '*  I  will  not 
follow  your  advice."  When  they  could  not  persuade  him, 
they  treated  him  abusively,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the 
chariot,  so  that  in  [getting  down  he  grazed  his  shin.]  But 
he,  still  unmoved  as  if  he  had  suffered  nothing,  went  on 
cheerfully  under  the  conduct  of  his  guards  to  the  Stadium. 
There  the  tumult  being  so  great  that  few  could  hear  any 
thing,  a  voice  from  heaven  said  to  Polycarp,  as  he  entered 
on  the  Stadium,  "  J  Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and  behave 
yourself  like  a  man."  None  saw  the  speaker,  but  many  of 
[our  people  who  were  present]  heard  the  voice." 

'*  when  he  was  brought  to  the  tribunal,  there  was  a 

great  tumult,  as  soon  as  it  was  generally  understood  that 

Martyrdom  Polycaij)    was    apprehended.      The    proconsul 

of  Poly-     asked   him,  if  he   was   Polycarp ;  to  which  he 

*'*^*  assented.     The  former  then  beffan  to  [endeavour 

to  persuade]  him  [to  deny  his  faith] — "  jHave  pity  on  thy 

own  great  age — and  the  like.     Swear  by  the  fortune  of 

Caesar — repent — say — Take  away  the  Atheists."  Polycarp, 

with  a  grave  aspect,  beholding  aU  the  multitude  [of  lawless 

heathen  in  the  Stadium,  and]  waving  his  hand  to  them, 

[with  groans  and  eyes  lifted]  up  to  heaven,  said,  **  Take 

*  [The  Saturday  before  Easter.]  t  [iwifiLw6rrwif.'] 

X  The  reader  should  remember  that  miraculous  interpositions  of  various 
kinds  were  stiU  fi-equent  in  the  church. 
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away  the  Atheists."  The  proconsul  urging  him,  and  say- 
ing, "  Swear,  and  I  will  release  thee, — reproach  Christ ;" 
Polycarp  said,  "  Eighty-and-six  years  have  I  served  him, 
and  he  hath  never  wronged  me,  and  how  can  I  blaspheme 
my  king  who  hath  saved  me  ?  "  The  proconsul  still  urg- 
ing, "  Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar;"  Polycarp  said, 
"  If  you  vainly  [imagine  that  I  shall]  swear  by  the  fortune 
of  Caesar,  as  you  speak,  affecting  an  ignorance  of  my  real 
character,  hear  me  frankly  declaring  what  I  am  :  I  am  a 
Christian  ;  and  if  you  desire  to  learn  the  Christian  doctrine, 
assign  me  a  day,  and  hear."  The  proconsul  said,  "  Per- 
suade the  people."  Polycarp  said,  "  I  have  thought  proper 
to  address  you ;  for  we  are  taught  to  pay  to  magistracies 
and  powers  appointed  by  God,  all  honour,  which  is  consis- 
tent with  a  good  conscience.  But  I  do  not  hold  them 
worthy  that  1  should  apologize  before  them."  *  "I  have 
wild  beasts,"  says  the  proconsul :  "  I  wiD  expose  you  to 
them,  unless  you  repent."  "  Call  them,"  replies  the  martyr. 
"  Otu*  minds  are  not  to  be  changed  from  the  better  to  the 
worse :  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  changed  from  the  [mise- 
ries of  this  world  to  the  blessedness  of  the  iust."]  "I  will 
tame  your  spirit  by  fire;"t  says  ^e  other,  "  since  you 
despise  the  wild  beasts,  unless  you  repent."  "  You 
threaten  me  with  fire,"  answers  Polycarp,  "  which  bums 
for  a  moment,  and  will  be  soon  extinct ;  but  you  are  igno- 
rant of  the  future  judgment,  and  of  the  fire  of  eternal 
punishment  reserved  for  the  ungodly.  But  why  do  you 
delay  ?  Do  what  you  please."  Saying  this  and  more,  he 
was  filled  with  confidence  and  joy  ;  and  grace  shone  in  his 
coimtenance :  so  that  he  was  far  from  being  confounded  by 
these  menaces  :  On  the  contrary  the  proconsul  was  visibly 
embarrassed:  he  sent,  however,  the  herald  to  proclaim 
thrice,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  "  Polycarp  hath  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Christian."  Upon  this  all  the  multitude, 
both  of  Gentiles  and  of  Jews,  wno  dwelt  at  Smyrna,  with 
insatiate  rage  shouted  aloud,  ^^  This  is  the  doctor  of  Asia  j 
the  father  of  Christians,  the  subverter  of  our  gods,  who 
hath  taught  many  not  to  sacrifice  nor  to  adore !"     They  now 

*  I  cannot  think  that  this  was  said  in  contempt  of  the  vulgar,  hut  on  ac> 
count  of  the  prejudice  and  enmity  which  their  conduct  exhibited  at  that  time. 

t  [Milner  translates  Eusebius^s  reading  iafutoBfiifm  that  of  the  £p.  Ecol, 
Smym.  is  8ayary)0i|rcu.    "  1  will  cause  you  to  be  consumed."] 
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begged  Philip,  the  Asiarch,  to  let  out  a  lion  against  Poly- 
carp.  But  he  refused,  observing,  that  the  amphitheatrical 
spectacles  of  the  wild  beasts  were  finished.  They  then 
unanimously  shouted,  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive  ; — for 
his  vision  was  of  necessity  to  be  accomplished.  When  he 
was  praying,  he  [saw  his  pillow  on  fire ;]  and  turning  to 
the  faithful  that  were  with  him,  he  said  prophetically, — "  I 
must  be  burnt  alive."  The  business  was  executed  with  all 
possible  speed ;  for  the  people  immediately  gathered  ftiel 
from  the  workshops  and  baths,  in  which  employment  the 
Jews  *  distinguished  themselves  with  their  usual  malice. 
As  soon  as  the  fire  was  prepared,  stripping  off  his  clothes, 
and  loosing  his  girdle,  he  attempted  to  take  off  his  shoes, 
— a  thing  unusual  for  him  to  do  formerly, — because  each 
of  the  faithful  were  wont  to  strive  who  should  be  most  assi- 
duous in  serving  him.  For,  before  his  martyrdom,  his  in* 
tegrity  and  blameless  conduct  had  always  procured  him  the 
most  imfeigned  respect.  Immediately  the  usual  appendages 
of  burning  were  placed  about  him.  And  when  they  were 
going  to  nail  him  to  the  stake,  he  said,  ^^  Let  me  remain 
as  I  am  ;  for  He  who  giveth  me  strength  to  sustain  the 
fire,  will  enable  me  also,  without  your  securing  me  with 
nails,  to  remain  unmoved  on  the  pile.**  Upon  which  they 
bound  him  without  nailing  him.  And  he,  putting  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  being  bound  as  a  distinguished  ram, 
selected  fix)m  a  great  flock,  a  burnt-offering  acceptable  to 
God,  [having  looked  up  to  heaven,]  said,  *'  O  [Lord  God 
Almighty,]  Father  of  thy  beloved  and  blessed  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  we  have  attained  the  knowledge  of 
thee,  O  God  of  angels  and  principalities,  and  of  all  crea- 
tion, and  of  all  the  just  who  live  in  thy  sight,  I  ble^s  thee, 
that  thou  hast  counted  me  worthy  of  this  day,  and  this 
hour,  to  receive  my  portion  in  the  number  of  martyrs,  in 
the  cup  of  Christ,  tor  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life  both  of 
soul  and  body,  in  the  incomiption  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
among  whom  may  I  be  received  before  thee  this  day  as  a 
sacrifice  well-savoured   and  acceptable,  which   thou,   the 

•  I  scarcely  know  a  more  striking  view  of  the  judicial  curse  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  than  this.  Indeed  this  people  aU  along  exerted  themselves 
in  persecution  ;  and  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  of  a  charge  which  had  been  sent 
from  Jerusalem  by  the  chief  priests  against  Christians^  directed  to  their 
brethren  through  the  world. 
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faithful  and  true  God^  hast  raepared,  promised  beforehand, 
and  fidfilled  accordingly.  Wherefore  I  praise  thee  for  all 
those  things,  I  bless  uiee,  I  glorify  thee,  with  the  eternal 
[and  heavenly]  Jesus  Christ,  thv  well-beloved  Son  :  with 
whom  to  thee  and  the  Holy  opirit,  be  glory  both  now 
and  for  ever.     Amen." 

^^  And  when  he  had  pronounced  Amen  aloud,  and  finished 
his  prayer,  th6  officers  lighted  the  fire ;  and  a  great  flame 
bursting  out, — We,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  see,  and  who 
also  were  reserved  to  relate  to  others  that  which  happened, 
— saw  a  wonder — For  the  flame,  forming  the  appearance  of 
an  arch,  as  the  sail  of  a  vessel  filled  with  wind,  was  as  a  wall 
round  about  the  body  of  the  martyr ;  which  was  in  the 
midst,  not  as  burning  flesh,  but  as  gold  and  silver  refined  in 
the  fiumace.  We  received  also  in  our  nostrils  such  a  fra- 
grance, as  arises  from  frankincense,  \)r  some  other  precious 
perfume.  At  length  the  impious,  observing  that  his  body 
could  not  be  consumed  by  the  fire,  ordered  the  confector  * 
to  approach,  and  to  plunge  his  sword  into  his  body.  Upon 
this  a  quantity  of  blood  gushed  out,  so  that  the  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  all  the  multitude  were  astonished  to  see  the 
diflerence  thus  providentiaDy  made  between  the  unbelievers 
and  the  elect ;  of  whom  the  admirable  personage  before  us 
was,  doubtless,  one,  in  our  age  an  apostolical  and  propheti- 
cal teacher,  the  bishop  of  the  Catholic  church  of  Smyrna. 
For,  whatever  he  declared,  was  fulfilled  and  will  be  fulfilled. 
But  the  envious,  malignant,  and  spiteful  enemy  of  the  just, 
observed  the  honour  put  on  his  martyrdom,  and  his  blame- 
less life ;  and  knowing  that  he  was  now  crowned  with  im- 
mortality and  the  prize  of  unquestionable  victory,  studied 
to  prevent  us  from  obtaining  his  body,  though  many  of  us 
longed  to  have  communion  t  with  his  sacred  flesh.  For 
some  persons  suggested  to  Nicetes,  the  father  of  Herod,  and 
the  brother  of  Alee,  \  to  go  to  the  proconsul,  and  intreat 

*  An  officer,  whose  business  it  was  in  the  Roman  games  to  dispatch  any 
beast  that  was  unruly  or  dangerous. 

t  I  see  no  ^und  for  the  well-known  Papistical  inference  hence  usually 
drawn  resnecting  the  virtues  ascribed  to  relics.  To  express  an  affectionate 
regard  to  tne  deceased  by  a  decent  attention  to  the  funeral  rights,  Is  uU 
that  is  necessarily  meant  by  the  expression. 

t  Aloe  is  SDoken  of  with  honour  in  Ignatius's  Epistle  to  the  Smymeans. 
She  it  seems,  nad  found,  in  her  neai-est  relations,  inreterate  foes  to  what* 
ever  she  held  dear. 
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him  not  to  deliver  the  body  to  the  Christians,  "  lest,  said 
they,  leaving  the  Crucified  One,  they  should  begin  to  wor- 
ship him."  And  they  said  these  things  upon  the  sugges- 
tions and  arguments  of  the  Jews,  who  also  watched  us,  when 
we  were  going  to  take  his  body  fix)m  the  pile  ;  imacquainted 
indeed  with  our  views,  namely,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
us  to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all 
who  are  saved  of  the  human  race,  nor  ever  to  worship  any 
other.  For  we  adore  him  as  being  the  Son  of  God ;  but 
we  justly  love  the  martyrs  as  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  fol- 
lowers of  him,  on  account  of  that  distinguished  affection 
which  they  bore  towards  their  King  and  their  Teacher  ;* — 
and  may  we  be  ranked  at  last  in  their  number !  The  Cen- 
turion, perceiving  the  malevolence  of  the  Jews,  placed  the 
body  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  burnt  it.  Then  we  ga- 
thered up  his  bones, — ^more  precious  than  gold  and  jewels, 
— and  deposited  them  in  a  proper  place  ;  where,  if  it  be 
possible,  we  shall  meet,  and  the  Lord  will  grant  us,  in  glad- 
ness and  joy,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyrdom, 
both  in  commemoration  of  those  who  have  wrestled  before 
us,  and  for  the  instruction  and  confirmation  of  those  who 
[may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  suffer.]  J  Thus  far  con- 
cerning the  blessed  Polycarp.  Eleven  brethren  fi-om  Phil- 
adelphia suffered  with  him, — ^but  he  alone  is  particularly 
celebrated  by  all : — Even  by  Gentiles  he  is  spoken  of  in 
every  place.  He  was  in  truth,  not  only  an  illustrious 
teacher,  but  also  an  eminent  martyr,  whose  martyrdom  all 
desire  to  imitate,  because  it  was  regulated  exactly  by  evan- 
gelical principles.  For  by  patience  he  ^conquered  the  unjust 
magistrate  ;  and  thus  receiving  the  crown  of  immortality, 
and  exulting  with  Apostles  and  all  the  righteous,  he  glori- 
fies God,  even  the  Father,  and  blesses  our  Lord,  [Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  our  souls  and]  the  Ruler  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  Shepherd  of  the  Universal  Church  throughout  the 
world.  — You  desired  a  full  account ;  and  we,  for  the  pre- 
sent, have  sent  you,  what  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  com- 
pendious one,  by  our  brother  Mark.     When  you  have  read 

*  The  faith  of  Christ,  and  a  jast  honour  paid  to  true  Christians,  ab- 
stracted from  superstition  and  idolatry,  appear  m  this  passage. 

t  If  we  were  m  our  times  subject  to  such  sufitsrings,  I  suspect  these 
anniversary  martyrdoms  of  antiquity  might  be  thought  useful  to  us  also. 
The  superstition  of  after-times  appears  not,  I  think,  in  this  epistle. 
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it,  send  it  to  the  brethren  beyond  you,  that  they  also  may 
glorify  the  Lord,  who  makes  selections  from  his  own  ser- 
vants [of  holy  men,  who  shall  thus  honour  him  by  their 
deaths*  J  To  him  who  is  able  to  conduct  us  all  by  his  grace 
and  free  mercy  into  his  heavenly  kingdom,  by  his  only-be- 
gotten Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  glory,  honour,  power, 
majesty,  for  ever.  Amen.  Salute  all  the  saints :  those  with 
us  salute  you,  particularly  Evaristus  the  writer,  with  all  his 
house.  Poly  carp  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  second  day  of 
the  month  Aanthicus,  on  the  seventh  day  before  the  calends 
of  March,*  on  the  great  sabbath,  at  the  eighth  hour.  He  was 
apprehended  by  Herod,  under  Plulip  the  TralUan  Pontifex, 
Statins  Quadratus  being  proconsul,  out  Jesus  Christ  reign- 
ing for  ever,  to  whom  be  glory,  honour,  majesty,  an  eternal 
throne  fi^m  age  to  age  !  We  [wish  you  health,  brethren, 
and  pray  that  you  may  walk]  in  the  word  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  Gospel,  with  whom  be  glory  to  God,  even 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
elected  saints,  among  whom  the  blessed  Polycarp  hath  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  with  whom  may  we  be  found  in  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  having  followed  his  steps  ! 

"  These  things  Caius  hath  transcribed  from  the  copy  of 
IrenaBUs,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  also  lived  with  Ire- 
naeus.  And  I  Socrates  of  Corinth  have  transcribed  from 
the  copy  of  Caius.  Grace  be  with  you  all.  And  I  Pionius 
have  transcribed  from  the  fore-mentioned,  having  made 
search  for  it,  and  received  the  knowledge  of  it  by  a  vision 
of  Polycarp,  as  I  shall  show  in  what  follows,  collecting  it 
when  now  almost  obsolete*  So  may  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
gather  me  with  his  elect,  to  whom  be  glory  with  the  Father 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  ages  of  ages-     Amen.**  ! ! 

I  thought  it  not  amiss  for  the  English  reader  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  books  were  then  successively  preserved  in 
the  church.  Of  Irenaeus  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter.  Nor 
ought  Pionius  s  account  of  his  vision  to  be  hastily  slighted, 
by  those  who  consider  the  scarcity  of  usefiil  writings  in  those 
days.  Whether  the  case  was  worthy  of  such  a  divine  in- 
terposition, we,  who  indolently  enjoy  books  without  end, 
can  scarcely  be  judges.     However,  if  any  chuse  to  add  this 

*  [The  present  Greek  text  says  May^  and  Usser  is  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  April,  agreeably  to  the  reading  of  the  author  of  the  Fasti  Siculi,  but 
Greswell  agrees  with  Milner  in  considering  March  right.] 

VOL,  I.  O 
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to  the  number  of  pious  frauds,  which  certainly  did  once 
much  abound,  the  authenticity  of  the  account  will  still,  in 
substance,  remain  unimpeached,  as  very  near  the  whole  of 
it  is  in  Eusebius,  This  historian  *  mentions  Metrodorus, 
a  presbyter  of  the  sect  of  Marcion,  who  perished  in  the 
flames  among  others  who  suffered  at  Smyrna.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  heretics  also  have  had  their  martyrs.  Pride 
and  obstinacy  will  in  some  minds  persist  even  to  death.  But 
as  all,  who  have  been  classed  among  heretics,  have  not  been 
so  in  reality,  Metrodorus  might  be  a  very  different  sort  of 
a  man  from  Marcion. 

A  comparative  view  of  a  sound  Christian  hero,  suffering 
as  we  have  seen  Polycarp  did,  with  a  Roman  Stoic  or  untu- 
tored Indian  undergoing  afflictions,  where  we  could  have  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  all  circumstances,  might  show,  in 
a  practical  light,  the  peculiar  genius  and  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, and  its  divine  superiority.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  content  themselves  with  a  cold,  speculative,  and  as  they 
term  it,  rational  religion,  may  ask  themselves  how  it  would 
have  suited  their  principles  to  endure  what  Polycarp  did ; 
— and  whether  something  of  what  is  falsely  called  enthu- 
siasm, and  which  the  foregoing  epistle  breathes  so  abundant- 
ly, be  not  reaDy  divine  and  truly  rational  in  the  best  sense. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  MARTYRS  OF  LYONS  AND  VIENNE. 

fTHK  flame  of  the  persecution  by  Antoninus  reached  a 
country,  which  hitherto  has  afforded  us  no  ecclesiastical  ma- 
terials ;  I  mean  that  of  France,  in  those  times  called  GaUia. 
Two  neighbouring  cities,  Vienne  and  Lyons,  appear  to  have 
been  much  favoured  with  evangelical  light  and  love.  Vienne 
was  an  ancient  Roman  colony ;  Lyons  was  more  modem, 
and  her  present  bishop  was  Pothinus.  His  very  name 
points  him  out  to  be  a  Grecian.  Irenseus  was  a  presbyter 
of  Lyons,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  epistle 
which  Eusebius  has  preserved,  and  which  the  reader  shall 
see  presently.  Other  names  concerned  in  these  events  are 
evidently  of  Greek  extraction,  and  it  is  hence  most  probable 

*  [Eiiseb.  iv.  c.  15.]  f  Euseb.  v.  c.  1. 
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that  some  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  the  founders  of  these 
Churches.  Whoever  casts  his  eye  on  the  map  of  France, 
and  sees  the  situation  of  Lyons,  at  present  the  largest  and 
most  populous  city  in  that  kingdom,  next  to  Paris,  may 
observe  how  favourable  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Soane — anciently  called  the  Arar — on  which  it  stands,  is 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce.*  The  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  probability,  was  conducted  by  mer- 
chants of  Lyons  and  of  Smyrna ;  and,  hence,  the  easy  in- 
troduction of  the  Gospel  from  the  latter  place  and  from  the 
other  Asiatic  churches  is  apparent.  How  much  God  hath 
blessed  the  work  in  France,  the  accounts  of  their  suflerings 
will  evince. '  Lyons  and  Vienne  appear  to  be  daughters,  of 
whom  their  Asiatic  mothers  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

THE  EPISTLE    OF   THE  CHURCHES  OF    VIENNE    AND  LYONS, 
TO   THE    BRETHREN    IN    ASIA    AND    PHRYGIA.t 

The  servants  of  Christ,  sojourning  in  Vienne  and  Lyons 
in  France,  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  propria  and  Phrygia, 
who  have  the  same  faith  and  hope  of  redemption  with  us, 

Seace,  and  grace,  and  glory,  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ 
esus  our  Lord. 
We  are  not  competent  to  describe  with  accuracy,  nor  is 
it  in  our  power  to  express  the  greatness  of  the  affliction  sus- 
tained here  by  the  saints,  the  intense  animosity  of  the  heathen 
against  them,  and  the  complicated  suflerings  of  the  blessed 
martyrs.  The  grand  enemy  assaulted  us  with  all  his  might ; 
and  by  his  first  essays,  exhibited  intentions  of  exercising 
malice  without  limits  and  without  control.  He  left  no  me- 
thod untried  to  habituate  his  slaves  to  his  bloody  work,  and 
to  prepare  them  by  previous  exercises  against  the  servants 
of  God.  Christians  were  absolutely  prohibited  from  appear- 
ing, in  any  houses  except  their  own,  in  baths,  in  the  mar- 
ket, or  in  any  public  place  whatever.     The  grace  of  God 

*  When  wiU  the  modems,  Dotwithstandin^  all  their  enlightened  views 
and  improvements,  learn  to  connect  navigation  and  commerce  with  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  ?  [How  would  Milner  have  rejoiced  in  the  rise 
and  progi^ess  of  our  great  Missionary  Societies,  which  in  this  respect  have 
made  such  a  change  since  his  time,  and  to  which  his  writings  have  no 
douht  not  a  little  contributed.] 

t  £asebius  does  not  give  the  whole  of  the  epistle  at  length,  hut  omits 
some  parts,  and  interrupts  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  notice  the  particular  instances. 

O  2 
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however,  fought  for  us,  preserving  the  weak  and  exposing 
the  strong  ;  who,  like  pillars,  were  able  to  withstand^him  in 
patience,  and  to  draw  the  whole  fury  of  the  wicked  against 
themselves.  These  entered  into  the  contest,  and  sustained 
every  species  of  pain  and  reproach.  What  was  heavy  to 
others,  to  them  was  light,  while  they  were  hastening  to 
Christ,  evincing  indeed,  that  the  sufferings  of  this 

PRESENT  time  ARE  NOT  WORTHY  TO  BE  COMPARED  WITH 
THE    GLORY   THAT  SHALL  BE  REVEALED  IN  US.       The  first 

trial  was  fi-om  the  people  at  large ;  shouts,  blows,  the  drag- 
ging of  their  bodies,  the  plundering  of  their  goods,  casting 
of  stones,  and  the  confining  of  them  within  their  own  houses, 
and  all  the  indignities  which  may  be  expected  fit)m  a  fierce 
and  outrageous  multitude,  these  were  magnanimously  sus- 
tained. And  now,  being  led  into  the  Forum  by  the  tribune 
and  the  magistrates,  they  were  examined  before  all  the  peo- 
ple, whether  they  were  Christians  ;  and,  on  pleading  guilty, 
were  shut  up  in  prison  till  the  arrival  of  the  governor.  Be- 
fore him  they  were  at  length  brought ;  and  he  treated  us 
with  great  savageness  of  manners.  The  spirit  of  Vettius 
Epagathus,  one  of  the  brethren,  was  roused,  a  man  full  of 
charity  both  to  God  and  man,  whose  conduct  was  so  exem- 
plary, though  but  a  youth,  that  he  might  justly  be  compared 
to  old  Zacharias :  for  he  walked  in  aU  the  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless,  a  man  ever  unwearied 
in  acts  of  beneficence  to  his  neighbours,  full  of  zeal  towards 
God,  and  fervent  in  spirit.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  so 
manifest  a  perversion  of  justice ;  but,  being  moved  with 
indignation,  he  demanded  to  be  heard  in  behalf  of  the  bre- 
thren, and  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing 
atheistic  or  impious  among  them.  Those  about  the  tribunal 
shouted  against  him :  He  was  a  man  of  quality :  and  the 
governor,  being  vexed  and  irritated  by  so  equitable  a  de- 
mand from  such  a  person,  only  asked  him  if  he  were  a 
Christian ;  and  this  he  confessed  in  the  most  open  manner : 
— the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  ranked  among  the  mar- 
tj^rs.  He  was  called,  indeed,  the  Advocate  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  he  had  an  advocate  ♦  within,  the  Holy  Spirit 

•  It  is  not  easy  to  translate  this,  because  of  the  ambinious  use  of  the 
term  flapoKKiiTov,  which  signifies  both  a  comforter  and  an  advocate.  Besides 
their  only  advocate  in  heaven,  Jesus  Christ,  Christians  have  the  comfort 
and  power  of  his  Spirit  within. 
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more  abundantly  than  Zacharias,  which  he  demonstrated 
by  the  fuhiess  of  his  charity,  cheerfiiUy  laying  down  his  life 
in  defence  of  his  brethren ;  for  he  was,  and  is  still  a  genuine 
disciple  of  Christ,  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
goeth.*  The  rest  began  now  to  be  [proved.]  t  The  capi* 
tal  martyrs  appeared  indeed  ready  for  the  contest,  and  dis- 
charged their  part  with  all  alacrity  of  mind.  Others  seemed 
not  so  ready ;  but  rather,  unexercised,  and  as  yet  weak, 
and  unable  to  sustain  the  [intensity  of  the  mighty]  contest : 
Of  these,  ten  in  number  lapsed,  whose  case  filled  us  with 
great  and  unmeasurable  sorrow,  and  dejected  the  spirits  of 
those  who  had  not  yet  been  apprehended,  who,  though 
they  sustained  all  indignities,  yet  deserted  not  the  martyrs 
in  their  distress.  Then  we  were  all  much  alarmed,  because 
of  the  uncertain  event  of  confession  ;  not  that  we  dreaded 
the  torments  with  which  we  were  threatened,  but  because 
we  looked  forward  unto  the  end,  and  feared  the  danger  of 
apostasy.  Persons  were  now  apprehended  daily  of  such 
as  were  counted  worthy  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  lapsed, 
so  that  the  most  excellent  were  selected  from  the  two 
churches,  even  those  by  whose  labour  they  had  been  founded 
and  established.^  There  were  seized  at  the  same  time 
some  of  our  heathen  servants, — for  the  governor  had  openly 
ordered  us  [and  ours  to  be  examined,] — who,  by  the  impulse 
of  Satan,  fearing  the  torments  which  they  saw  inflicted  on 
the  saints,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  soldiers,  [falsely]  accu- 
sed us  of  eating  human  flesh,  and  of  various  unnatural 
crimes,  and  of  things  not  fit  even  to  be  mentioned  or  ima* 
gined,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  believed  of  mankind.^ 
These  things  being  [commonly  reported,]  all  were  incensed 
even  to  madness  against  us  ;  so  that  if  some  were  formerly 
more  moderate  on  account  of  any  connexions  of  blood,  affin- 
ity, or  friendship,  they  were  then  transported  beyond  all 
bounds  with  indignation.     [And]  our  Ix)rd's  word  was  ful* 

*  Every  man  who  reads  this  must  see  the  iniquity  and  absurditv  of  the 
governor !  A  term  of  reproach  stands  in  the  room  of  argument.  Th^  term 
Christian  has  long  oeasea  to  be  infamous.  But  the  words,  Lollard,  Puritan, 
Pietist,  and  Methodist,. have  supplied  its  place. 

f[9i«Kfnymno  vox  athletica,  see  note  of  Valesius  on  this  word.] 
t  Efence  I  judge  that  their  churches  were  of  no  neat  antiquity. 
§  Hence  we  see  again  the  usual  charge  of  unnatural  crimes  objected  to 
the  Christians,  believed  in  the  paroxysm  of  the  persecution,  but  aiterwards 
generally  disclaimed  by  sober  persons. 
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filled,  "  The  time  will  come  when,  whosoever  killeth  you, 
will  think  that  he  doeth  God  service."  The  *  holy  martyrs 
now  sustained  tortures  which  exceed  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  Satan  labouring,  by  means  of  these  tortures,  to  extort 
something  slanderous  against  Christianity.  The  whole  fury 
of  the  multitude,  the  governor,  and  the  soldiers  was  spent 
in  a  particular  manner  on  Sanctus  of  Vienne,  a  deacon ; 
and  on  Maturus,  a  late  convert  indeed,  but  a  magnanimous 
wrestler  in  spiritual  things ;  and  on  Attalus  of  Pergamus, 
a  man  who  had  ever  been  the  pillar  and  support  of  our 
church  ;t  and,  lastly,  on  Blandina,  through  whom  Christ 
showed,  that  those  things,  that  appear  unsightly  and  con- 
temptible among  men,  are  most  honourable  in  the  presence 
of  God,  on  account  of  love  to  his  name,  exhibited  in  real 
energy,  and  not  in  boasting  and  pompous  pretences.  For 
while  we  all  feared  ;  and  among  the  rest  wnile  her  mistress 
according  to  the  flesh,  who  herself  was  one  of  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  dreaded  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  witness 
a  good  confession,  because  of  the  weakness  of  her  body, 
Blandina  was  endued  with  so  much  fortitude,  that  those, 
who  successively  tortured  her  from  morning  to  night,  were 
quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  owned  themselves  con- 
quered and  exhausted  of  their  whole  apparatus  of  tortures, 
and  were  amazed  to  see  her  still  breathing  whilst  her  body 
was  torn  and  laid  open :  they  confessed  that  any  single 
species  of  the  torture  would  have  been  sufficient  to  dispatch 
her,  much  more  so  great  a  variety  as  had  been  applied. 
But  the  blessed  woman,  as  a  generous  wrestler,  recovered 
fi-esh  vigour  in  the  act  of  confession  ;  and  it  was  an  evident 
refreshment,  support,  and  annihilation  of  all  her  pains  to  say, 
^'  I  am  a  Christian,  and  no  evil  is  committed  among  us." 

And  Sanctus,  [he  also]  having  sustained  in  a  manner 
more  than  human  the  most  barbarous  indignities,  while  the 
impious  hoped  to  extort  from  him  something  injurious  to 
the  Gospel,  through  the  duration  and  intenseness  of  his 
sufferings,  resisted  with  so  much  firmness,  that  he  would 
neither  tell  his  own  name,  nor  that  of  his  nation  or  state, 

*  Surely  they  needed  much  the  aid  of  the  heavenly  Comforter,  promised 
in  those  discourses,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  load  of  calumny  so  inju- 
rious and  distressing. 

t  ^  farther  confirmation  of  the  idea,  tliat  tlie  Gospel  had  been  brought 
into  France  by  the  charitable  zeal  of  the  Asiatic  Christians. 
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nor  whether  he  was  a  ireeiDan  or  slave  ;  but  to  every  inter- 
rogatory he  answered  in  Latin,  ^^  I  am  a  Christian."  This, 
he  repeatedly  owned,  was  to  him  both  name,  and  state,  and 
race,  and  every  thing  ;  and  nothing  else  could  the  heathen 
draw  from  him.  Hence  the  indignation  of  the  governor 
and  of  the  torturers  was  fiercely  levelled  against  this  holy 
person,  so  that  having  exhausted  all  the  usual  methods  of 
torture,  they  at  last  fixed  [red  hot]  brazen  plates  to  the 
most  tender  parts  of  his  body.  These  were  [burned,]  and 
yet  he  remained  upright  and  inflexible,  and  firm  in  his  con- 
fession ;  being,  no  doubt,  bedewed  and  refreshed  by  the 
heavenly  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  which  flows  from 
Christ.*  His  body  witnessed  indeed  the  ghastly  tortures 
which  he  had  sustained,  being  one  continued  wound  and 
bruise,  altogether  contracted,  and  no  longer  retaining  the 
form  of  a  human  creature  :  In  whom  Christ  suffering 
wrought  great  marvels,  confounding  the  adversary,  and 
showing  for  the  encouragement  of  the  rest,  that  nothing  is 
to  be  feared  where  the  love  of  the  Father  is  ;  and  that 
nothing  is  painfrd  where  the  glory  of  Christ  is  exhibited. 
For,  when  after  some  days,  the  impious  had  renewed  his 
tortures,  and  imagined  that  a  fresh  application  of  the  same 
methods  of  punishment  to  his  wounds,  now  swollen  and 
inflamed,  must  either  overcome  his  constancy,  or,  by  dis- 

Eatching  him  on  the  spot,  strike  a  terror  into  the  rest,  as 
e  could  not  even  bear  to  be  touched  by  the  hand,  this  was 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
his  body  recovered  its  natural  position  in  the  second  course 
of  torture  ;  he  was  restored  to  his  former  shape  and  to  the 
use  of  his  limbs ;  so  that,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  this  cruelty 
proved  not  a  punishment,  but  a  cure. 

One  of  those  who  had  denied  Christ  was  Biblias,  a  female. 
Satan,  imagining  that  he  had  now  devoured  her,  and  desirous 
to  augment  her  condemnation,  by  inducing  her  to  accuse  the 
Christians  falsely,  caused  her  to  be  led  to  the  torture  ;  and 
supposing  her  to  be  a  weak  and  timorous  creature,  tempted 
her  to  charge  us  with  horrid  impieties.  But  in  her  torture 
she  recovered  herself  and  awoke  as  out  of  a  deep  sleep, 

*  An  illustrious  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Spirit's  influences,  now 
so  much  depreciated,  but  whicli  was  then  the  support  of  suffering  Christians. 
The  allusion  is  to  St.  John,  7th  chapter,  ''  He  that  believeth  in  me,  out  of 
his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.    And  this  spake  he  of  the  Spirit.'* 
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being  admonished,  by  a  temporary  punishment,  of  the  danger 
of  eternal  fire  in  hell ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  impious,  she 
said,  "  How  can  we  eat  infants  ? — we,  to  whom  it  is  not 
lawfiil  to  eat  the  blood  of  beasts."  *  And  now  she  professed 
herself  a  Christian,  and  was  added  to  the  [list]  of  martyrs. 
The  power  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  patience  of  his  peo- 
ple, had  now  exhausted  the  usual  artifices  of  torment ;  and 
the  devil  was  driven  to  new  resources.  Christians  were 
thrust  into  the  darkest  and  most  noisome  parts  of  the  prison  : 
their  feet  were  distended  in  [the  stocks,]  even  to  the  fifth 
hole  ;  and  in  this  situation  they  suffered  all  the  indignities 
which  diabolical  malice  could  inflict.  Hence  very  many  of 
them  were  suffocated  in  prison,  whom  the  Lord,  showing 
forth  his  own  glory,  was  pleased  thus  to  take  to  himself. 
The  rest,  though  afflicted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  seem 
scarcely  capable  of  recovery  under  the  kindest  treatment, 
destitute  as  they  were  of  all  help  and  support,  yet  remained 
alive,  strengthened  by  the  Lord,  and  confirmed  both  in  body 
and  mind  :  and  these  encouraged  and  comforted  the  rest. 

Some  young  persons  who  had  been  lately  seized,  and 
whose  bodies  had  been  unexercised  with  sufferings,  unequal 
to  the  severity  of  the  confinement,  expired.  The  blessed 
Pothinus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  very  infirm  and  asthmatic,  yet  strong  in  spirit,  and 
panting  after  martyrdom,  was  dragged  before  the  tribunal ; 
his  body  was  worn  out  indeed  witn  age  and  disease,  yet  he 
retained  a  soul  through  which  Christ  might  triumph.  Borne 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  tribunal,  and  attended  by  the  magis- 
trates and  all  the  multitude,  shouting  against  him  as  if  he 
were  Christ  himself,  he  made  a  good  confession.  Being 
asked  by  the  governor,  who  was  the  God  of  the  Christians, 
he  answered,  Jlye  be  worthy,  ye  shall  know.  He  was  then 
unmercifully  dragged  about,  and  suffered  variety  of  ill 
treatment  :  those,  who  were  near,  insulted  him  with  their 
hands  and  feet,  without  the  least  respect  to  his  age  ;  and 
those  at  a  distance  threw  at  him  whatever  came  to  hand  : 
every  one  looked  upon  himself  as  deficient  in  zeal,  if  he  did 
not  insult  him  in  some  way  or  another.     For  thus  they  ima- 

*  Hence  it  appears  that  the  eating  of  hlood  was  not  practised  among  the 
Christians  of  Lyons  ;  and,  that  they  understood  not  Christian  liberty  in  this 
point,  will  not  oe  wondered  at  by  those  who  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  first  Christians.. 
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gined  they  revenged  the  cause  of  their  gods :  He  was  thrown 
into  prison  almost  breathless  ;  and  after  two  days  exrared. 

And  here  appeared  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  rrovi- 
dence,  and  the  immense  compassion  of  Jesus,  rarely  exhibited 
indeed  among  the  brethren,  but  not  foreign  to  the  character 
of  Christ.  Many,  who,  when  first  apprehended,  had  denied 
their  Saviour,  were  notwithstanding  shut  up  in  prison  and 
suffered  dreadftd  severities,  as  this  denial  of  Christ  had 
availed  them  not.  But  those,  who  confessed  him,  were  im- 
prisoned as  Christians,  abstracted  from  any  other  charge. 
Now  the  former,  as  murderers  and  incestuous  wretches,  were 
punished  much  more  than  the  rest  :  Besides,  the  joy  of 
martyrdom  supported  the  latter,  and  the  hope  of  the  pro- 
mises, and  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Father. 
The  former  were  oppressed  with  the  pangs  of  guilt ;  so  that, 
while  they  were  dragged  along,  their  very  countenances 
distinguished  them  firom  the  rest :  but  the  faithful  proceeded 
with  cneerfiil  steps  :  Their  countenances  shone  with  much 
grace  and  glory  :  Their  bonds  were  as  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments,  and  they  themselves  looked  as  brides  adorned 
with  their  richest  array,  breathing  the  fragrance  of  Christ 
so  much,  that  some  thought  they  had  been  literally  per- 
fumed. The  others  went  on  dejected,  spiritless,  and  forlorn, 
and  in  every  way  disgraced,  even  insulted  by  the  heathen 
as  cowards  and  poltroons,  and  treated  as  murderers  :  they 
had  lost  the  precious,  the  glorious,  the  soul-  reviving  appel- 
lation. The  rest,  observing  these  things,  were  confirmed  in 
the  faith,  confessed  without  hesitation  on  their  being  appre- 
hended, nor  admitted  the  diabolical  suggestion  for  a  moment. 

The  martyrs  were  put  to  death  in  various  ways  :  Or,  in 
other  words,  they  wove  a  chaplet  of  [diflerent  colours  and 
various  kinds  of]  flowers,  and  presented  it  to  the  Father. 
In  truth,  it  became  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to 
appoint  that  his  servants,  after  enduring  a  great  and  varie- 
gated contest,  should,  as  victors,  receive  the  great  crown  of 
immortaUty.  Maturus,  Sanctus,  Blandina,  and  Attains, 
were  led  to  the  wild  beasts  into  the  amphitheatre,  to  the 
common  exhibition  of  Gentile  inhumanity. 

[A  day  out  of  the  common  order]  of  the  shows  being  af- 
forded to  the  people  on  our  account,  Maturus  and  Sanctus 
again  underwent  various  tortures  in  the  amphitheatre,  as  if 
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they  had  suffered  nothing  before.  Thus  were  they  treated 
like  those  wrestlers,  who  having  conquered  several  times 
already,  were  obliged  afresh  to  contend  with  other  conquerors 
by  fresh  lots,  till  some  one  was  conqueror  of  the  whole  num- 
ber and  as  such  was  crowned.  *  Here  they  sustained  again, 
as  they  were  led  to  the  amphitheatre,  the  blows  usually  in- 
flicted on  those  who  were  condemned  to  wild  beasts  ;  they 
were  exposed  to  be  dragged  and  torn  by  the  beasts,  and  to 
aU  the  barbarities  which  the  mad  populace  with  shouts  ex- 
acted, and  above  all  to  the  hot  iron  chair,  in  which  their 
bodies  were  roasted,  and  emitted  a  disgusting  smell.  Nor 
was  this  all :  the  persecutors  raged  still  more,  if  possible, 
to  overcome  their  patience.  But  not  a  word  could  be  ex- 
torted from  Sanctus,  besides  what  he  first  had  uttered — 
the  word  of  confession.  These  then  after  remaining  alive 
a  long  time,  expired  at  length,  and  became  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  equivalent  to  all  the  variety  usual  in  the  fights  of 
gladiators. 

Blandina,  suspended  from  a  stake,  wsis  exposed  as  food  to 
the  wild  beasts  ;  she  was  seen  suspended  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  employed  in  vehement  supplication.  The  sight 
inspired  the  combatants  with  much  alacrity,  while  they  be- 
held with  their  bodily  eyes,  in  the  person  of  their  sister,  the 
figure  of  Him  who  was  crucified  for  them,  that  he  might 

J>ersuade  those  who  believe  in  him,  that  every  one  who  suf- 
fers for  the  glonr  of  Christ,  always  has  communion  with  the 
living  God.  None  of  the  beasts  at  that  time  touched  her : 
she  was  taken  down  from  the  stake,  thrown  again  into  pri- 
son, and  reserved  for  a  future  contest ;  that  having  overcome 
in  various  exercises,  she  might  ftdly  condemn  the  old  serpent, 
and  fire  the  brethren  with  a  noble  spirit  of  Christian  emula- 
tion. Weak  and  contemptible  as  she  might  be  deemed, 
yet  when  clothed  with  Cnrist,  the  mighty  and  invincible 
champion,  she  became  victorious  over  the  enemy  in  a  variety 
of  encounters,  and  was  crowned  with  immortality. 

Attains  also  was  vehemently  demanded  by  the  multitude ; 
for  he  was  a  person  of  great  reputation  among  us.  He  ad- 
vanced in  all  the  cheemdness  and  serenity  of  a  good  con- 

^  *  The  allusions  to  the  savage  shows,  so  frecpiently  made  in  this  nari'a- 
tive,  point  out  their  frequency  in  these  ferocious  times ;  and  give  us  occa- 
sion to  reflect  on  the  mild  appearances  which  society  has  assumed,  since 
even  the  form  of  Christianity  has  prevailed  in  the  world. 
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science  ; — an  experienced  Christian,  and  ever  ready  and 
active  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth.  He  was  led  round 
the  amphitheatre,  and  a  tablet  was  carried  before  him,  in- 
scribed in  Latin,  "  This  is  Attalus  the  Christian."  The 
rage  of  the  people  would  have  had  him  dispatched  immedi- 
ately;  but  the  governor  understanding,  that  he  was  a  Koman, 
ordered  him  back  to  prison :  and  concerning  him  and  others, 
who  could  plead  the  same  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship, 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  and  waited  for  his  instructions. 

The  interval  which  this  circumstance  occasioned  was  not 
unfruitful  to  the  Church.  The  unbounded  compassion  of 
Christ  appeared  in  the  patience  of  many  :  Dead  members  * 
were  restored  to  Ufe  by  the  means  of  the  Uving ;  and  the 
martyrs  became  singularly  serviceable  to  the  lapsed  ;  and 
thus  the  Church  rejoiced  to  receive  her  sons  returning  to 
her  bosom :  for  by  these  means  most  of  those  who  had 
denied  Christ  [were  again  received  into  the  womb  of  the 
Church,  again  conceived,  again  quickened  to  life,  and 
learned  to  confess,  and  now  living  and  strengthened  in  their 
faith:]  they  approached  to  the  tribunal;  and  their  God, 
who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  [but  is  merciful  to 
repentance]  being  again  precious  to  their  souls,  they  desired 
[that  they  might  again  be]  interrogated  by  the  governor. 

Caesar  t  sent  orders  that  the  confessors  of  Christ  should 
be  put  to  death ;  and  that  the  apostates  from  their  divine 
Master  should  be  dismissed.  It  was  now  the  general  assem- 
bly, held  annually  at  Lyons,  and  frequented  from  all  parts ; 
and  this  was  the  time  when  the  Christian  prisoners  were 
again  exposed  to  the  populace.  The  governor  again  inter- 
rogated. Koman  citizens  had  the  privilege  of  dying  by  de- 
collation ;  the  rest  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts ;  and  now 
it  was  that  our  Itedeemer  was  magnified  in  those  who  had 
apostatized.  They  were  interrogated  separate  from  the 
rest,  as  persons  soon  to  be  dismissed,  and  made  a  con  pes- 
siON  TO  THE  SURPRIZE  OF  THE  Gentiles,  and  wcrc 
added  to  the  list  of  martyrs.     A  small  number  still  re- 

*  Dead  in  their  spiritual  aflfections. 
t  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  power  of  Stoicism  in  hardening  the 
heart  was  never  more  strongly  Ulustrated  than  in  the  case  of  Marcus  An- 
toninus ;  thus  breaking  all  tne  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  all  the 
feelings  of  humanity.     It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines, 

111  lazy  apatlur  let  Stoics  boast 
Their  virtue  nxM — 'tis  fixed  as  in  a  frost. 
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mained  in  apostacy  ;  but  they  were  those  who  possessed  not 
the  least  spark  of  divine  faith,  had  not  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  the  riches  of  Christ  in  their  souls,  and  had  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  ;  whose  life  had  brought  re- 
proach on  Christianity,  and  had  evidenced  them  to  be  the 
children  of  perdition  ;*  but  all  the  rest  were  added  to  the 
Church. 

During  their  examination,  a  man  who  had  lived  many 
years  in  France,  and  was  generally  known  for  his  love  of 
God  and  zealous  regard  for  divine  truth,  a  person  of  apos- 
tolical endowments,  a  physician  by  profession,  a  Phrygian 
by  nation,  and  named  Alexander,  stood  near  the  tribunal, 
and  by  his  gestures  encouraged  them  to  profess  the  faith. 
He  appeared  to  all  who  surrounded  the  tribunal  as  one  who 
travailed  in  much  pain  on  their  account.  And  now  the  mul- 
titude, incensed  at  the  Christian  integrity  exhibited  at  the 
conclusion  by  the  lapsed,  made  a  clamour  against  Alexander 
as  the  cause  of  this  change.  Upon  which  the  governor 
ordered  him  into  his  presence,  and  asked  him  who  he  was : 
He  declared  that  he  was  a  Christian :  The  former,  in  great 
wrath,  condemned  him  instantly  to  the  wild  beasts ; — and 
the  next  day  he  was  introduced  with  Attains.  For  the 
governor,  willing  to  gratify  the  people,  delivered  Attains 
again  to  the  wild  beasts  ;  and  these  two  underwent  all  the 
usual  methods  of  torture  in  the  amphitheatre  :  indeed  they 
sustained  a  very  grievous  conflict,  and  at  length  expired. 
Alexander  neither  groaned  nor  spake  a  word,  but  in  his 
heart  conversed  with  God.  Attalus,  sitting  on  the  iron 
chair  and  being  scorched,  when  the  smell  issued  from  him, 
said  to  the  multitude  in  Latin,  "  This  indeed  which  ye  do 
is  to  devour  men  ;  but  we  devour  not  our  fellow-creatures, 
nor  practice  any  other  wickedness."  Being  asked  what  is 
the  name  of  God,  he  answered,  "  God  has  not  a  name  as 
men  have." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  spectacles,  Blandina  was  again 
introduced  with  Ponticus,  a  youth  of  fifteen  :  they  had  been 
daily  brought  in  to  see  the  punishment  of  the  rest.  They 
were  ordered  to  swear  by  the  idols  ;  and  the  mob  perceiving 

*  The  difference  between  true  and  merely  professing  Christians  is  weU 
stated,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed.  A  season  oi  persecution  separates  real 
believers  and  real  experienced  Christians  from  others,  much  more  visibly 
tlian  ministers  can  now  do  by  the  most  judicious  distinctions. 
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them  to  persevere  immoveably,  and  to  treat  their  menaces 
with  superior  contempt,  were  incensed ;  and  no  pity  was 
shown  either  to  the  sex  of  the  one  or  to  the  tender  age  of 
the  other.  Their  tortures  were  now  aggravated  by  all 
sorts  of  methods ;  and  the  whole  round  of  barbarities  was 
inflicted ;  but  menaces  and  punishments  were  equally  in- 
effectual* Ponticus,  animated  by  his  sister,  who  was  ob- 
served by  the  heathen  to  strengthen  and  confirm  him,  after 
a  magnanimous  exertion  of  patience,  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
And  now  the  blessed  Blandina,  last  of  all,  as  a  generous 
mother,  having  exhorted  her  children,  and  sent  them  before 
her  victorious  to  the  King,  reviewing  the  whole  Martyrdom 
series  of  their  suflerings,  hastened  to  undergo  the  ®^  Blandina. 
same  herself,  rejoicing  and  triumphing  in  her  exit,  as  if 
invited  to  a  marriage-supper,  not  going  to  be  exposed  to 
wild  beasts.  After  she  had  endured  stripes,  the  tearing  of 
the  beasts,  and  the  iron  chair,  she  was  enclosed  in  a  net, 
and  thrown  to  a  bull ;  and  having  been  tossed  some  time 
by  the  animal,  and  proving  quite  superior  to  her  pains, 
through  the  influence  of  hope,  and  the  realizing  view  of 
the  objects  of  her  faith  and  her  feUowship  with  Christ,  she 
at  length  breathed  out  her  soul.  Even  her  enemies  con- 
fessed that  no  woman  among  them  had  ever  suffered  such 
and  so  great  things.  But  their  madness  against  the  saints 
was  not  yet  satiated.  For  the  fierce  and  savage  tribes  of 
men,  being  instigated  by  the  ferocious  enemy  of  mankind, 
were  not  easily  softened  ;  and  they  now  began  another  pe- 
culiar war  against  the  bodies  of  the  saints.  That  they  had 
been  conouered  by  their  patience,  produced  no  stings  of 
remorse  :  Indeed  the  feelings  of  common  sense  and  huma- 
nity appear  to  have  been  extinguished  among  them  :  Dis- 
appointment increased  their  fiiry :  The  devil,  the  governor, 
and  the  mob  equally  showed  their  malice  ;  that  the  Scrip- 
ture might  be  fiilfilled,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  un- 
just stul,**  as  well  as,  "  He  that  is  holy,  let  him  be 
holy  still."  *  They  now  exposed  to  dogs  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  who  had  been  suffocated  in  prison,  and  carefiilly 
watched  night  and  day,  lest  any  of  our  people  should  by 
stealth  perrorm  the  funeral  rites.     And  then  exposing  what 

*  Rev.  xxii.  11.    A  striking  proof  of  the  sacred  regard  paid  to  that 
divine  work — ^the  hook  of  the  Revelation, — in  the  second  century. 
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had  been  left  by  the  wild  beasts  or  by  the  fire,  relics  partly 
torn,  and  partly  scorched,  and  the  heads  with  the  trunks, 
they  preserved  them  by  military  guards  unburied  for  several 
days.  Some  gnashed  on  them  with  their  teeth,  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  make  them  feel  still  more  of  their  malice. 
Others  laughed  and  insulted  them,  praising  their  own  gods, 
and  ascribing  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  the  martyrs  to 
them.  All,  however,  were  not  of  this  ferocious  mould. 
Yet  even  those  who  were  of  a  gentler  spirit,  and  who  sym- 
pathized with  us,  in  some  degree,  upbraided  us,  often  say- 
ing,— "  Where  is  your  God, — and  what  profit  do  ye  derive 
firom  their  religion,  which  ye  valued  above  Ufe  itself?**  * 

As  for  ourselves,  our  sorrow  was  greatly  increased  because 
we  were  deprived  of  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  interring 
our  friends.  Neither  the  darkness  of  the  night  could  be- 
fi^iend  us,  nor  could  we  prevail  by  prayers  or  by  price. 
They  watched  the  bodies  with  unremitting  vigilance,  as  if 
to  deprive  them  of  sepulchre  was  to  them  an  object  of  great 
importance.  The  bodies  of  the  martyrs  having  been  con- 
tumeliously  treated  and  exposed  for  six  days,  were  burnt 
and  reduced  to  ashes,  and  scattered  by  the  wicked  into  the 
Rhone,  that  not  the  least  particle  of  them  might  appear  on 
the  earth  any  more.  And  they  did  these  things  as  if  they 
could  prevail  against  Grod,  and  prevent  their  resurrection — 
and  that  they  might  [have,]  as  they  said,  no  hope  of  a  fixture 
Ufe,  — "  On  which  relying  they  introduce  a  strange  and 
new  reUgion,  and  despise  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
and  die  with  joy.  Now  let  us  see  if  they  will  rise  again, 
and  if  their  God  can  help  them  and  deliver  them  out  of 
our  hands.**  t 

Eusebius  observes  here,  that  the  reader  may  judge,  by 
analogy,  of  the  fierceness  of  this  persecution  in  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  fix)m  this  detail  of  the  affairs  at  Lyons ;  and 
then  adds  something  from  the  epistle  concerning  the  humi* 
lity,  meekness,  and  charity  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  this  he  con- 

•  A  diversity  of  temper  or  education  produced  a  diversity  of  conduct 
among  these  men,  while  yet  all  seem  to  have  been  equally  void  of  the  fear 
and  love  of  God. 

f  The  natural  enmity  of  the  human  mind  against  the  things  of  God  was 
never  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  this  persecution.  The  folly  of 
thinking  to  defeat  the  councils  of  (rod  appears  very  conspicuous  ;  and  so 
does  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  blessed  resurrection, — ^the  peculiarly  animating 
theme  of  true  Christians. 
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trasts  with  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  the  Novations,  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  Church.*  "  They  were  such 
sincere  followers  of  Christ,  who,  though  he  was  in  the 

FORM  OF  A  man,  THOUGHT  IT  NOT  ROBBERY  TO  BE  EQUAL 

WITH  GOD,**  that  though  elevated  to  such  height  of  glory, 
and  though  they  had  borne  witness  for  Christ,  not  once  or 
twice  only,  but  often,  in  a  variety  of  sufferings,  yet  they 
assumed  not  the  venerable  name  of  martyrs,  nor  permitted 
us  to  address  them  as  such.  But  if  any  of  us  by  letter  or 
word  gave  them  the  title,  they  reproved  us  vehemently. 
For  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that  they  gave  the  appella- 
tion in  a  pecuUar  sense  to  Him  who  is  the  faithful  and 
TRUE  witness,  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,  and  the 
Prince  of  divine  life.  And  they  remembered  with  respect 
the  deceased  martyrs,  and  said  :  They  indeed  were  martyrs 
whom  Christ  hath  deigned  to  receive  to  himself  in  their  con- 
fession, sealing  their  testimony  by  their  exit ;  but  we  are 
low  and  mean  professors.  With  tears  they  intreated  the  bre- 
thren to  pray  fervently  for  them,  that  they  might  be  perfected. 
They  exhibited,  however,  in  real  facts,  the  energy  of  the 
character  of  martyrs,  and  answered  with  much  boldness  to 
the  Gentiles :  Their  magnanimity,  undaunted,  cahn,  and 
intrepid,  was  visible  to  all  the  world,  though  the  fear  of  God 
induced  them  to  refuse  the  title  of  martyrs.  They  humbled 
themselves  under  the  mighty  hand  by  which  they  are  now 
exalted-t  They  were  ready  to  give  a  modest  reason  of  the 
hope  that  was  in  them  before  all :  They  accused  none : 
They  took  pleasure  in  commending,  none  in  censuring ; 
and  they  prayed  for  [those  who  exercised  such  cruelty  to 
them,]  as  Stephen,  the  accomphshed  martyr  did,  ^^  Ix)rd, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge  I "  And  if  he  prayed  thus 
for  those  who  stoned  him,  how  much  more  ought  Christians 
to  pray  for  the  brethren  ?  They  never  gloried  in  an  unbe- 
coming way  over  the  lapsed ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
supplied  their  weaknesses  with  maternal  tenderness,  and 
shed  many  tears  over  them  to  the  Father :  they  asked  life 
for  themselves  and  he  gave  them  it,  which  they  were  glad 
to  commimicate  to  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  all  things 
they  came  off  victorious  before  Gt)d, — ever  cultivating 
peace, — ever  commending  peace  ;  In  peace  they  went  to 

*  [Euseb.  5.  c.  2.^  +  1  Pet.  v.  6. 
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God,  leaving  neither  trouble  to  their  mother  the  church, 
nor  faction  and  sedition  to  the  brethren ;  but  joy,  peace, 
unanimity,  and  charity. 

Eusebius  has  given  us  another  passage  also  which  de- 
serves attention.  Alcibiades,  one  of  the  martyrs,  had  led, 
before  the  persecution,  the  life  of  an  ascetic  : — he  used  to 
subsist  only  on  bread  and  water.  As  he  continued  the  same 
regimen  while  in  confinement,  it  was  revealed  in  a  vision 
to  Attains,  after  his  first  contest  in  the  amphitheatre,  that 
Alcibiades  did  ill  not  to  use  the  creatures  of  God,  and  that 
he  gave  an  occasion  of  scandal  to  others.  Alcibiades  was 
hence  induced  to  change  his  diet,  and  to  partake  of  the 
bounty  of  God  with  thanksgiving.*  Eusebius  tells  us  also 
of  an  epistle  directed  by  these  martyrs  to  Eleutherus,  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  which  they  give  a  very  honourable  en-- 
comium  of  Irenaeus  the  presbyter.  Of  him  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  more  hereafter.  He  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Pothinus ;  he  outlived  the  storm,  and  governed 
the  Church  afterwards  with  much  ability  and  success.  The 
letter  to  the  Churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  of  which  Euse- 
bius has  given  us  such  large  and  valuable  extrajcts,  furnishes 
strong  proofe  of  his  piety  and  judgment. 

The  superstitions,  which  afterwards  arose  in  so  great 
abundance,  and  with  so  much  strength ;  and  which,  like  a 
dense  cloud,  so  long  obscured  the  light  of  the  Church,  seem 
scarcely  to  have  shaded  the  glory  of  those  Gallic  martyrs 
in  any  degree.  The  case  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  wholesome 
check  which  the  divine  goodness  put  to  his  well-meant  aus- 
terities, demonstrate  that  excesses  of  this  nature  had  not  yet 
gained  any  remarkable  ascendency  in  the  Church.  And 
the  description  of  the  humility  and  charity  of  the  martyrs 
shows  a  spirit  much  superior  to  that  which  we  shall  have 
occasion,  with  regret,  to  notice  in  some  succeeding  annals 
of  martyrdom*  In  a  word,  the  power  of  Divine  grace  ap- 
pears little  less  than  apostolical  in  the  church  at  Lyons. 
The  only  disagreeable  circumstance  in  the  whole  narrative 
is  the  too  florid  and  tumid  style,  peculiar  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  ;  and  which  Cicero,  in  his  rhetorical  works,  so  finely 
contrasts  with  the  attic  neatness  and  purity.  In  a  transla- 
tion it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  thoughts  extremely 

[•  Euseb.  V.  c.  3  and  4.] 
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evangelical  and  spiritual,  clothed  originally  in  so  tawdry  a 
garb.  Yet  under  this  great  disadvantage  a  discerning  eye 
will  see  much  of  the  "  unction  "  of  real  godliness.  At  first 
sight  we  must  be  struck  with  the  difference  between  primi- 
tive scriptural  Christianity,  and  that  affectation  of  rational 
divinity,  which  has  so  remarkably  gained  the  ascendant  in 
Christendom  in  our  times.  In  the  account  we  have  read, 
the  good  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  f he  one  hand,  and 
the  evil  influence  of  Satan  on  the  other,  are  brought  forward 
every  where  to  our  view.  In  our  times  both  are  concealed 
or  ahnost  annihilated  ;  and  little  appears  but  what  is  merely 
human.  Whether  of  the  two  methods  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  plan  of  the  sacred  writings,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
serious  and  honest  enquirer.  Christ's  kingdom,  in  the  nar- 
rative before  us,  appears  truly  scriptural  and  divine :  Chris- 
tian faith,  hope,  and  charity,  do  their  work  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  Spirit :  Christians  are  humble,  meek,  heavenly- 
minded,  patient,  sustained  continually  with  aid  invisible ; 
and  we  see  Satan  actively,  but  unsuccessfully,  engaged 
gainst  them.  In  the  degenerate  representations  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  many  modems,  what  a  different  taste 
.and  spirit  ! — Every  thing  is  of  this  world!  Policy  and 
ambition  leave  no  room  for  the  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  God  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  The  belief 
of  Satanic  influence  is  ridiculed  as  weak  superstition :  and 
natural,  unassisted  reason,  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  the 
human  heart,  triumph  without  measure ! 


CHAP.  VIL 

THE  STATE  OP  CHRISTIANS  UNDER  THE   REIGNS   OF   COMMODUS, 
PERTINAX,  AND  JULIAN.— THE  STORY  OF  PEREGRIN  US. 

The  reigns  of  the  two  last-mentioned  emperors,  which  close 
the  century,  are  short,  and  contain  no  Christian  memoirs. 
That  of  Commodus  is  remarkable  for  the  peace  granted  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  through  the  world.*  The  method 
which  Divine  Providence  used  for  this  purpose  is  still  more 
so.  Marcia,  a  woman  of  low  rank,  was  the  favourite  con- 
cubine of  this  emperor.  She  had,  on  some  account  not  now 

*  Euseb.  V.  c.  21. 
VOL.    I.  P 
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understood,  a  predilection  for  the  Christians,  and  employed 
her  interest  with  Commodus  in  their  favour.*  He  was 
himself  the  most  vicious  and  profligate  of  all  mortals,  though 
the  son  of  the  grave  Marcus  Antoninus.  Those,  who 
looked  at  secular  objects  and  moral  decorum  alone,  might 
regret  the  change  of  emperors.  In  one  particular  point 
only,  namely,  in  his  conduct  towards  the  Christians,  Com- 
modus was  more^ust  and  equitable  than  his  father.  And 
the  power  and  goodness  of  God  in  making  even  such 
wretched  characters  as  Commodus  and  Marcia  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  persecution,  and  to  afford  a  breathing-time  of 
twelve  years  under  the  son,  after  eighteen  years  of  the  most 
cruel  sufferings  under  the  father,  desen^ed  to  be  remarked. 
For  certainly  the  Church  of  Christ  has  no  communion  with 
debauchees ;  and  though  it  be  abhorrent,  also,  in  its  plan 
and  spirit,  from  the  systems  of  proud  philosophers,  yet  it  is 
always  friendly  to  everything  virtuous  and  laudable  in  so- 
ciety. The  fact  is,  it  has  a  taste  pecuharly  its  own  :  Grod's 
ways  are  not  like  ours.  The  Gospel  now  flourished  abun- 
dantly ;  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  Rome,  with  their  whole 
families,  embraced  it.  Such  a  circumstance  would  naturally 
excite  the  envy  of  the  great.  The  Roman  senate  felt  its. 
dignity  defiled  by  innovations,  which  to  them  appeared  to 
the  last  degree  contemptible  ;  and  to  this  malignant  source, 
I  think,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  only  instance  of  persecution 
in  this  reign. 

Apollonius,-!"  at  that  time  a  person  renowned  for  learning 
and  philosophy  in  Rome,  was  a  sincere  Christian  ;  and  as 
such  was  accused  by  an  informer  before  Perennius,  a  magis- 
trate of  considerable  influence  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
The  law  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  enacted  grievous  punish- 
ments against  the  accuser  of  Christians.  One  cannot  sup- 
pose his  edict  had  any  force  during  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Marcus ;  but  under  Commodus  it  was  revived ;  or  rather, 
a  new  one^  still  more  severe,  was  enacted,  that  the  accusers 
should  be  put  to  death.  J  Perennius  sentenced  the  accuser 
accordingly,  and  his  legs  were  broken.  Thus  far  he  seems 
to  have  complied  with  the  injunctions  of  the  law :  in  what 
follows,  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  malice,  or  rather 

*  Dion  Cassius.     [Elxcerpt.  Xiph.  lib.  72.  c.  4,  prope  fineiu.] 
t  [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  42.]  J  Euaeb.  B.  v.  c.  21. 
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that  of  the  senate.  He  begged  of  the  prisoner  with  much 
earnestness,  that  he  would  give  an  account  of  his  faith  be- 
fore the  senate  and  the  court.  Apollonius  complied,  and 
deUvered  an  apology  for  Christianity ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  was  beheaded.  It  is 
not  quite  easy  to  account  for  this  procedure.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  trial  recorded  in  history  where  both  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  suffered  judicially.  Eusebius  observes, 
that  the  laws  were  still  in  force,  commanding  Christians  to 
be  put  to  death,  who  had  been  presented  before  the  tribu- 
nal. But  Adrian,  or  certainly  Antoninus  Pius,  had  abro- 
gated this  iniquitous  edict  of  Trajan.  Under  Marcus  it 
might  be  revived,— as  what  severity  against  Christians  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  that  cruel  persecutor  ?  Now  Com- 
modus,  by  menacing  accusers  with  death,  probably  supposed 
he  had  sufficiently  secured  the  Christians.  Yet,  if  a  formal 
abrogation  of  the  law  against  Christians  did  not  actually 
take  place,  one  may  see  how  Apollonius  came  to  suffer  as 
well  as  his  adversary.  In  truth,  if  he  had  been  silent,  it  is 
very  likely  he  would  have  saved  his  own  life.  Insidious  ar^ 
tifices,  under  the  pretence  of  much  respect  and  desire  of  in- 
formation, seem  to  have  drawn  him  into  a  measure  which  cost 
him  so  dear : — He  died,  however,  in  the  best  of  causes  ! 

There  is,  in  the  work  of  Lucian,*  a  remarkable  story  of 
a  person  named  Peregrinus,  which,  as  it  falls  in  with  this 
century,  and  throws  light  on  the  character  of  the 
Christians  who  then  lived,  deserves  to.  be  here  in-    ®'*^""'' 
troduced.     "In  his  youth,"  says  this  author,  "  he  fell  into 
shameftd  crimes,  for  which  he  was  near  losing  his  life  in 
Armenia  and  Asia  [he  afterwards  goes  on  in  these  words] 
I  Mrill  not  dwell  on  those  crimes ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
what  I  am  about  to  say  is  worthy  of  attention.     There  is 
none  of  you  but  knows,  that  being  chagrined  because  his 
father  was  still  alive,  after  being  upwards  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  strangled  him.     The  rumour  of  so  black  a  crime 
being  spread  abroad,  he  betrayed  his  guilt  by  flight.     He 
wandered  about  in  divers  countries  to  concern  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  till,  upon  coming  into  Jiidea,  he  learnt  the  ad- 
mirable doctrine  of  the  Christians,  by  conversing  with  their 
priests  and  teachers.     In  a  little  time  he  showed  them  that 

*'  £Lucian  :  de  Morte  Peregrini.] 
P  2 
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they  were  but  children  cpmpared  to  himself:  for  he  became 
not  only  a  prophet,  but  the  head  of  their  congregation  :  in 
a  word,  he  was  everything  to  them :  he  explained  their  books, 
and  composed  several  tracts  himself ;  insomuch  that  they 
spoke  of  him  sometimes  as  a  god,  and  certainly  considered 
him  as  a  lawgiver  and  a  ruler.     However,  these  people,  in 
fact  adore  that  great  person  who  had  been  crucified  in   Pa- 
lestine, as  being  the  first  who  taught  men  that  religion. — 
While  these  things  were  going  on,  Peregrinus  was  appre- 
hended and  put  in  prison  on  account  of  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian.    This  disgrace  loaded  him  with  honour :  it  was   the 
very  thing  he  ardently  desired:  it  made  him  more  reputable 
among  those  of  that  persuasion,  and  fiimished  him  with  a 
power  of  performing  wonders.     The  Christians,  grievously 
affiicted  at  his  confinement,  used  their  utmost  efforts  to 
procure  him  his  liberty ;  and  as  they  saw   they  could  not 
compass  it,  they  provided  abundantly  for  all  his  wants,  and 
rendered  him  all  imaginable  services.     There  was  seen,  by 
the  break  of  day,  at  the  prison-gate,  a  company  of  old 
women,  widows,  and  orphans,  some  of  whom,  after  having 
corrupted  the  guard  with  money,  passed  the  night  with  him. 
There  they  partook  together  ot  elegant  repasts,  and  enter- 
tained one  another  with  religious  discourses.     They  called 
that  excellent  man  the  New  Socrates.     There  came  even 
Christians,  deputed  fi^m  many  cities  of  Asia,  to  converse 
with  him,  to  comfort  him,  and  to  bring  him  supplies  of 
money ;  for  the  care  .and  diligence  which  the  Cfluistians 
exert  in  these  junctures  is  incredible :  they  spare  nothing 
in  such  cases.  They  sent,  therefore,  large  sums  to  Peregri- 
nus ;  and  his  confinement  was  to  him  an  occasion  of  amassing 
great  riches ;  for  these  poor  creatures  are  firmly  persuaded 
they  shall  one  day  enjoy  immortal  life  ;  therefore  they  de- 
spise death  with  wonderful  courage,  and  ofler  themselves 
voluntarily  to  punishment.     Their  first  lawgiver  has  put 
it  into  their  heads  that  they  are  all  brethren.     Since  they 
separated  fix)m  us,  they  persevere  in  rejecting  the  gods  of 
the  Grecians,  and  in  worshipping  that  deceiver  who  was 
crucified  :  they  regulate  theu*  manners  and  conduct  by  his 
laws ;  they  despise,  therefore,  all  earthly  possessions,  and 
use  them  in  common.  Therefore  if  any  magician  or  juggler, 
any  cunning  fellow,  who  knows  how  to  make  his  advantage 
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of  opportunity,  happens  to  get  into  their  society,  he  imme- 
diately grows  rich ;  because  it  is  easy  for  a  man  of  this  sort 
to  abuse  the  simphcity  of  these  silly  people.  Peregrinus, 
however,  was  set  at  hberty  by  the  president  of  Syria,  who 
was  a  lover  of  philosophy  and  of  its  professors ;  and  who, 
having  perceived  that  this  man  courted  death  out  of  vanity 
and  a  fondness  of  renown,  released  him,  despising  him  too 
much  to  have  a  desire  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on 
him.  Peregrinus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  as 
some  were  inclined  to  prosecute  him  on  account  of  his  parri- 
cide, he  gave  all  his  wealth  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  being 
fained  by  this  hberality,  imposed  silence  on  his  accusers. 
le  left  his  country  a  second  time  in  order  to  travel,  rec- 
koning he  should  find  everything  he  wanted  in  the  purses 
of  the  Christians,  who  were  punctual  in  accompanying  him 
wherever  he  went,  and  in  supplying  him  with  all  things  in 
abundance.  He  subsisted  in  this  manner  for  a  considerable 
time ;  but  having  done  something  which  the  Christians 
abhor, — they  saw  him,  I  think,  make  use  of  some  meats 
forbidden  amongst  them, — he  was  abandoned  by  them  ;  in- 
somuch that  having  not  any  longer  the  means  of  support, 
he  would  fain  have  revoked  the  donation  he  had  made  to 
his  country." 

The  native  place  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  Parium  in 
Mysia.*  After  his  renunciation  of  Christianity,  he  assumed 
the  character  of  a  philosopher.  In  that  light  he  is  mentioned 
by  several  heathen  authors  ;  f  and  this  part  he  acted  till  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  flames,  [in  the  sight  of  all  Greece,  soon  after  the 
Olympic  games  were  over,]  probably  because  suicide  was 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles,  and  because  Empe- 
docles,  a  brother  philosopher,  had  throMrn  himself  into  the 
volcano  at  mount  ^Stna,  [a  statue  was  erected  to  him  at 
Parium,  which  was  supposed  to  be  oracular.]  A  remark 
may  here  be  made  on  the  writer,  on  the  hero,  and  on  the 
Christians  of  those  times. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  an  anxious  answer  to  the 
railleries,  cavils  and  insinuations  of  Lucian  in  this  narra- 


* 


Lardner^s  [Works,  vol.  4.  c.  19.  p.  160.]     Bullet's  Establishment  of 
Christianity,  [by  Salisbury,  p.  36.] 

t  [Aul.  Gell.  Noctes  Att.  1. 12.  c.  11,  and  1. 8,  c.  3,     Amm.  Marcell.  1. 29. 
c.  l.j- 
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tive.  Wlioever  knows  any  thing  of  real  Christianity,  and 
the  usual  obloquy  thrown  upon  it,  will  easily  make  just  de- 
ductions, and  separate  what  is  true  from  what  is  false. 
Lucian  was  one  of  the  most  facetious  authors  of  antiquity : 
He  doubtless  possessed  the  talents  of  wit  and  satire  in  a 
supreme  degree.  But  truth  and  candour  are  not  usually 
to  be  expected  from  writers  of  this  sort :  Lucian,  like  others 
of  the  same  vein,  had  his  eyes  turned  malignantly  towards 
all  objects  but  himself;  He  was  intolerably  self-conceited, 
and  may  be  ranked  with  Voltaire,  Kousseau,  Hume,  and 
other  modem  writers  of  that  stamp  :  He  was  sarcastic,  un- 
feeling; and  suspicious  of  evil  every  where,  except  in  his 
own  heart.  The  common  consequence  of  such  a  temper, 
indulged  without  restraint,  is  a  sceptical  indifference  to  aU 
sorts  of  religion,  a  contempt  of  every  mode  of  it  without 
distinction,  and  a  supercilious  self-applause  on  account  of 
superior  discernment.  Such  men,  of  all  others,  seem  most 
to  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  wise  man.  He  that  trust- 
ETH  HIS  OWN  HEART  IS  A  FOOi*.  They  take  for  granted 
the  sincerity,  humanity,  and  benevolence  of  their  own 
hearts,  with  a;s  much  positiveness  as  they  do  the  obliquity 
and  hypocrisy  of  other  men's.  Antiquity  had  one  Lucian ; 
and,  it  must  be  confessed  the  absurdities  of  paganism  af- 
forded him  a  large  field  of  satire,  which,  eventually,  was 
not  unserviceable  to  the  progress  of  Christianity :  Our  times 
have  ABOUNDED  with  writers  of  this  stamp  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  depravity  of  modem 
taste,  that  they  are  so  much  read  and  esteemed. 

Peregrinus  is  no  very  uncommon  character.  On  a  less 
extended  scale,  men  of  extreme  wickedness  in  a  similar  way 
may  frequently  be  noticed,  viz.  men,  whose  early  life  has 
been  devoted  to  nothing  but  vices  :  Then,  afterwards,  some- 
thing of  the  garb  and  mode  of  real  Christians  is  assumed 
by  these  deceivers.  But  it  is  not  every  one  who  has  the 
abilities  of  Peregrinus  to  wear  the  hypocritical  garb  so  as- 
sumed with  consummate  address,  and  to  impose  on  genuine 
Christians  of  undoubted  discernment.  The  unfeeling  heart 
of  Lucian  appears  to  rejoice  in  the  impositions  of  Peregri- 
nus ;  and  particularly,  that  he  was  able  to  impose  on  Chris- 
tians so  long  and  so  completely.  A  philanthropic  mind 
would  rather  have  been  tempted  to  mourn  over  the  depra- 
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vity  of  human  nature,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  such 
wickedness.  Providence,  however,  often  sets  a  dismal  mark 
upon  such  men  in  this  life.  Peregrinus  lived  long  enough 
to  be  proved  a  complete  impostor,  and  to  be  rendered  into- 
lerable to  Christians  ;  he  acted  the  philosopher  afterwards, 
it  seems,  a  long  time  :  for  what  is  often  called  philosophy 
is  consistent  enough  with  much  hypocrisy  ;  and  his  dreadful 
end  is  awfully  instructive  to  mankmd. 

Yet,  what  is  there  in  all  this  account  of  the  Christians, 
discoloured  as  it  is  by  the  malignant  author,  which  does  not 
tend  to  their  honour  ?  While  r  eregrinus  made  a  creditable 
profession,  they  received  and  rejoiced  in  him :  They  did 
not  pretend  tb  infallibility.  His  superior  parts  and  artifice 
enabled  him  a  long  time  to  deceive.  It  is  probable  that  he 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  societv  of  the  most  saga- 
cious and  penetrating  among  the  Christians.  The  followers 
of  Jesus  had  learnt  to  spare  the  mote  in  their  brother  s 
eye,  and  to  feel  the  beam  in  their  own.  They  were  most 
sohcitously  guarded  against  that  species  of  deception  which 
is  the  most  &tal,  namely,  the  delusion  of  a  man's  own 
heart.  If  many  of  them  were  hence  too  much  exposed  to 
the  snares  of  designing  men,  the  thing  telLs  surely  to  their 
honour,  rather  than  to  their  disgrace.  As  for  the  rest ; 
their  liberality,  their  zeal,  their  compassion,  their  brotherly 
love,  their  fortitude,  their  heavenly-mindedness,  are  con- 
fessed in  all  this  narrative  to  have  been  exceedingly  great. 
I  rejoice  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  an  enemy  such  a  testi- 
mony to  the  character  of  Christians :  it  is  one  of  the  best 
which  I  can  meet  with  in  the  second  century:  Amidst 
such  a  dearth  of  materials  it  was  not  to  be  omitted.  In 
morals,  Christians  must  then  have  been,  at  least,  much 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  who  could  relate  this  story,  had  not  the 
wisdom  to  makis  a  profitable  use  of  it  for  himself. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


SOVB  ACCOUNT  OF  CHRISTIAN  AUTHORS  WHO  FLOURISHED 

IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

It  may  throw  additional  light  on  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  manners  in  this  century,  to  give  a  brief  view 
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of  Christian  authors.  Some  of  the  most  renowned  have 
been  already  spoken  to,  and  a  few  more  of  great  respecta- 
bility must  be  deferred  to  the  next  century,  because  they 
outlived  this. 

Dionysius,*  bishop  of  Corinth,  hved  under  the  re  gn  of 
Marcus  Antoninus  and  his  son  Commodus.  He  wrote  many 

^  epistles  to  various  churches,  which  demonstrate 

his  care  and  vigilance  m  support  ot  Chnstianity ; 
— a  pleasing  proof  that  Corinth  was  siijgularly  favoured  by 
being  possessed  of  a  zealous  and  charitable  pastor ;  though 
of  his  labours  there,  and  of  the  state  of  the  numerous 
society  of  Christians  under  his  ministry,  w^  have  no  account. 
He  wrote  to  the  Lacedaemonians  an  instruction  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  and  an  exhortation  to  peace 
and  unity.  He  wrote  to  the  Athenians  also ;  and,  by  his 
testimony,  he  confirms  the  account  before  given  of  their 
declension  after  the  martyrdom  of  Publius ;  and  of  their 
revival  under  the  care  of  Quadratus ;  and  he  here  informs 
us  that  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  the  first  bishop  of 
Athens.  In  his  letter  to  the  Christians  in  Crete,  he  highly 
commends  Philip  the  bishop,  and  guards  them  against  he- 
resies. In  his  epistle  to  the  churches  of  Pontus,  he  directs 
that  all  penitents  should  be  received  who  return  to  the 
Church,  whatever  their  past  crimes  have  been,  even  if  guilty 
of  heresy  itself.  One  may  hence  infer,  that  discipline  was  as 
yet  administered  with  much  strictness  in  the  churches ;  and 
that  purity  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  life  and  manners, 
were  looked  on  as  of  high  importance,  insomuch  that  some 
were  inclined  to  a  degree  of  rigour  incompatible  with  the 
Gospel,  which  promises  full  and  free  forgiveness  through 
Christ  to  every  returning  sinner,  without  Umitations  or 
exceptions.  Such  inferences  concerning  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  Christians  at  that  time  seem  obvious  and 
natural :  The  present  state  of  church^discipline  among  all 
denominations  of  Christians  in  England,  would  un- 
doubtedly suggest  very  diSerent  reflections.  He  writes 
also  to  Pinytus,  bishop  of  the  Gnossians  in  Crete,  advising 
him  not  to  impose  on  the  Christians  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  obligation  to  preserve  their  virginity,  but  to  have  res- 
pect to  the  weakness  incident  to  most  of  them.     It  seemed 

*  [Euseb.  iv»  23.     Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  27.] 
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worth  while  to  mention  this  also  as  a  proof  that  monastic 
austerities  were  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Church ;  and 
that  the  best  men,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  la- 
boured to  control  them.  Pinytus,  in  his  reply,  extols  Dio- 
nysius,  and  exhorts  him  to  afford  his  people  more  solid 
nourishment ;  lest,  being  always  fed  with  milk,  they  should 
remain  in  a  state  of  infancy.  This  answer  speaks  some- 
thing of  the  depth  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  godliness, 
with  which  Pinytus  was  endowed. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  directed  to  Soter  their  bishop, 
he  recommends  to  them  to  continue  a  charitable  custom, 
which,  from  their  first  plantation,  they  had  always  prac- 
tised ;  namely, — to  send  relief  to  divers  Churches  through- 
out the  world,  and  to  assist  particularly  those  who  were 
condemned  to  the  mines  ; — a  strong  proof  both  that  the 
Roman  church  continued  opulent  and  numerous,  and  also 
that  they  still  partook  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.* 

Theophilus  t  of  Antioch  is  a  person  of  whom  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  we  had  a  larger  account.  He  was  brought 
up  a  Grentile  ;  was  educated  in  all  the  knowledge 
then  reputable  in  the  world,  and  was  doubtless  a  ®^p  * "  ■• 
man  of  considerable  parts  and  learning.  His  conversion  to 
Christianity  seems  to  have  been  the  most  reasonable  thing 
imaginable.  The  Holy  Spirit  in  his  operations  ever  appears 
to  adapt  himself  much  to  different  tempers.  Theopnilus 
was  a  reasoner  ;  and  the  grace'  of  God,  while  it  convinced 
him  of  his  own  inability  to  clear  up  his  doubts,  effectually 
enlightened  his  understanding.  The  belief  of  a  resurrection 
appears  to  have  been  a  mighty  impediment  to  his  reception 
of  the  Grospel :  It  contradicted  his  philosophy.  The  notions 
of  proud  philosophers  vary  in  different  ages  ;  but  they  sel- 
dom fail  in  some  form  or  other  to  withstand  the  religion  of 
Jesus. 

Of  his  labours  in  his  bishopric  of  Antioch  we  have  no 
account.  He  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  a  learned 
man  named  Autolycus  ;  but  with  what  success  we  are  not 
told.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  very  vigilant  against 
fashionable  heresies.     He  lived  thirteen  years  m  his  bishop- 

*  Euseb.  B.  iv.  c.  23.    [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  28.] 
+  [^Theophilus  was  the  earliest  Christian  writer  who  has  used  the  woi-d 
rpias  m  speaking  of  the  Deity. — See  Burton's  Lect.  19.] 
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ric  ;  and  died  in  peace  about  the  second  or  third  year  of 
Commodus.* 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  from  the  very  little  of  his  remains 
that  are  extant,  may  be  conceived  to  be  one  whom  God 
might  make  use  of  for  the  revival  of  godliness  in 
that  drooping  church.  The  very  titles  of  some 
of  his  works  excite  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  them.  One 
of  them  is  on  the  submission  of  the  senses  to  faith  :  another 
on  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  spirit  ;  another  on  God  in- 
carnate. A  fragment  t  of  his,  preserved  by  the  author  of 
the  Chronicle,  called  the  Alexandrian,  says,  **  that  the 
Christians  do  not  adore  insensible  stones,  but  that  they 
worship  one  God  alone,  who  is  before  all  things  and  in  all 
things,  and  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God  before  all  ages."  [In 
another  fragment  from  the  third  book  of  his  work  on  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ  written  against  Marcion  "  for  the  same 
(Jesus  Christ)  being  at  once  both  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  gave  satisfactory  evidence  to  us  of  his  two  natures, 
his  Godhead  by  the  miracles  wrought  in  the  three  years 
after  his  baptism,  his  manhood  in  the  thirty  years  before  it, 
in  which  the  imperfection  of  the  flesh  hid  the  proofs  of  his 
Godhead,  although  he  was  the  true  God  from  everlasting."]  J 
He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  His  un- 
successful but  masterly  apology  presented  to  that  emperor 
has  already  been  noticed.^  He  travelled  into  the  east  on 
purpose  to  collect  authentic  ecclesiastical  information  ;  and 
he  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. He  died  and  was  buried  at  Sardis  ;— a  man  whom 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  his  contemporary,  calls  an 
eunuch,  that  is,  one  who  made  himself  an  eunuch  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  H  Several  such,  I  apprehend, 
were  in  the  primitive  times.  But  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  is  ever  pushing  men  into  extremes.  There  soon 
arose  some,  who  made  a  self-righteous  use  of  these  instances 
of  self-denial ;  and  clogged  them  with  unwarrantable  ex- 
cesses. The  contrary  extreme  is  now  so  prevalent,  that, — 
if  a  person  were  to  follow  the  example  of  Melito  on  the 
same  generous  principles  which  our  Saviour  expresses,— it 

*  Euseb.  B.  iy.  c.  24.  Cave's  Life  of  Theophilus.    [Hieron.  de  vir.  illust. 
c.  25.1  t  [Routh's  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  112.1 

f  [Routh's  Reli(^.  vol.  i.  p.  115.]  ^  [Euaeb.  iv.  c.  26.] 

II  [Matt.  XIX.  12.    Euseb.  v.  c.  24.]    Du  Fin  and  Cave. 
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would  be  thought  very  extraordmary,  and  even  ridiculous. 
But,  whatever  has  the « sanction  of  Holy  Writ,  should  be 
noticed  to  the  honour  of  those  who  practise  it,  whether 
agreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  age  we  live  in  or  not,  unless 
we  mean  to  set  up  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  sort  of  Pope 
to  judge  the  foregoing  seventeen.  The  same  Polycrates 
observes  of  him,  that  his  actions  were  regulated  by  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  he  hes  interred  at  Sar- 
dis,  where  he  expects  the  judgment  and  resurrection. 

Bardasanes  *  of  Mesopotamia,  a  man  renowned  for  learning 
and  eloquence,  escaped  not  the  pollution  of  the  fantastic 
heresy  of  Valentinian.  His  talents  and  his  love  „  , 
ot  refinement  were  probably  his  snare  ;  but,  as 
he  afterwards  condemned  the  fabulous  dreams  by  which  he 
bad  been  infatuated,  and  as  he  is  allowed  to  be  sound  in  the 
main,  some  relics  of  his  former  heresy  might  be  left  without 
materially  injuring  either  his  faith  or  his  practice.  I  know 
no  particular  reason  for  mentioning  him  at  all,  but  for  the 
sake  of  introducing  a  remarkable  passage  of  his  writings, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,f  which  shows  at  once  the  great  pro- 
gress and  the  powerfiil  energy  of  Christianity. 

"  Li  Parthia,"  says  he,  "  polygamy  is  allowed  and  prac- 
tised, but,  the  Christians  of  Parthia  practise  it  not.  In 
Persia  the  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  incest.  In 
Bactria  and  in  Gaul  the  rights  of  matrimony  are  defiled  with 
impunity.  The  Christians  there  act  not  thus.  In  truth, 
wherever  they  reside,  they  triumph  in  their  practice,  over 
the  worst  of  laws  and  the  worst  of  customs."  This  eulogium 
is  not  more  strong  than  just.  In  what  age  did  human  in- 
ventions, whether  philosophical  or  religious,  produce  such 
fruits  as  these  ? 

Miltiades  J  was  usefully  engaged  in  'discriminating  the 
genuine  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  firom  the  fictitious, — 
of  which  unhappy  instances  had  then  appeared,  ^j^j^^ 
False  prophets  evinced  at  first  the  most  stupid 
ignorance,  and  af);erwards  a  distempered  imagination  and 
mrious  frenzy.  Miltiades  showed  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  described  in  Scripture,  was  sober,  consistent, 

*  [Euseb.  iv.  c.  30.    Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  33.] 

t  Euseb.  [de  PriBp.  Evang.  1.  6.  c.  10.  sect.  26.] 

X  [Euseb.  V.  c.  17,  and  Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  31).] 
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reasonable.  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  :  impos- 
tures and  delusions  exist  at  this  day  ;  and  why  should  it 
not  be  thought  a;s  reasonable  now,  as  it  was  then,  to  discri- 
minate genuine  from  fictitious  or  diabolical  influences,  by 
laying  down  the  true  marks  and  evidences  of  each,  instead 
of  scornfully  treating  all  alike  as  enthusiastic  ?  The  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  influences  chiefly  come  under 
Miltiades's  inspection  ;  for  these  were  at  that  time  very 
common  in  the  Christian  church  ;  so  were  delusive  pretences 
also  ;  particularly  those  of  Montanus  and  of  his  followers. 
Let  the  discerning  reader  apply  the  observations  to  be  made 
on  these  and  similar  facts  to  our  own  times. 

Apollinaris*  of  Hierapolis  wrote  several  books  under  the 

reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus.     We  have  at  present  only 

.    their  titles.      One  of  them  was  a  Defence  of 

po  mans.  £;jjj^gtig^|rjj|.y^  dedicated  to  the  emperor.      The 

work  of  which  we  know  the  most,  from  a  fragment  preserved 
in  Eusebius,  is  that  against  the  Montanists,  which  will  fall 
under  our  observation  in  the  next  chapter. 

Athenagoras,t  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century, 
wrote  an  apology  for  the  Christian  Religion.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  contained  in 

enagoms.  ^^^^  ^ork,  cxprcsscs  Something  beyond  a  mere 

speculative  belief.  This  article  of  the  Christian  faith  ap- 
peared to  him  of  essential  consequence  in  practical  godli- 
ness. He  is  a  writer  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  Du  Pin 
does  him  injustice  by  observing  that  he  recommends  the 
worship  of  angels.  I  have  not  access  to  his  apology,  but 
shall  give  a  remarkable  quotation  from  Dr.  Waterland,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  only  valuable  information  I  have 
of  this  author.  J  Speaking  of  Christians,  he  describes  them 
as  ^^  men  that  mdde  small  account  of  the  present  life,  but 
were  intent  only  upon  contemplating  God  and  knowing  his 
rLegatio.p.  Word,  who  is  from  him, — what  union  the  Son 
*2-  ^'^       has  with  the  Father,  what  communion  the  Father 

*  [Enseb.  It.  c.  27,  and  Hieron.  de  vir.  iUust.  c.  26.] 
t  [Methodius  Patarensis  ap.  Epiph.  de  Hsr.  c.  64,  and  ap.  Phot,  in 

Bibl.  c.  234,  mentions  Athenagoras,  as  likewise  does  Philip  &deteB  in  a 

fragment  edited  by  Dodwell  at  the  end  of  his  Dissertations  on  Irensus,  but 

he  IS  not  spoken  of  by  Eusebius  or  Jeronie.l 
X  See  Dr.  Waterland's  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  [p. 

342.     Second  Edition.] 
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has  with  the  Son,  what  the  Spirit  is,  and  what  the  union 
and  distinction  are  of  such  so  united,  the  Spirit,  the  Son, 
and  the  Father."* 

If  this  be  true, — and  Athenagoras  may  well  be  credited 
for  the  fact, — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  primitive 
Christians  were  so  anxiously  tenacious  of  this  doctrine.  It 
was  the  climate  in  which  alone  Christian  firuit  could  grow. 
Their  speculations  were  not  merely  abstracted.  They  found 
in  the  view  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  something 
of  that  energy  which  could  raise  them  fix)m  earth  to  hea- 
ven :  That  is,  they  found  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
which  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  right  use  of  the  doctrine  is  briefly,  but 
strongly  intimated  in  this  passage  ;  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween Christian  principles  and  practice  appears.  In  truth, 
a  Trinitarian  speculatist  may  be  as  worldly-minded  as  any 
other  person.  His  doctrine,  however,  contains  that  which 
only  can  make  a  man  fix  ^^  his  afiections  on  things  above.** 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  HERESIES  AND  CONTROVERSIES  OF  THIS  CENTURY  RE- 
VIEWED, AND  AN  IDEA  OF  THE  STATK  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
CHRISTIANITY  DURING  THE  COURSE  OF  IT. 

My  plan  calls  me  not  to  notice  minutely  all  the  heresies 
which  appeared  in  this  century  ;  but  I  would  not  omit  them, 
whenever  they  may  throw  light  on  the  work  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  progress  of  godliness.  On  their  own  ac- 
count, they  deserved  not  much  attention  ;  yet  it  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  and  confute  some  of  them  :  and  Irenaeus 
acted  charitably  in  so  doing.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  his  celebrated  work  against  heresies,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  employ  so  much  time  on  scenes  of  nonsense. 
Let  it  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  same  opposition  to 
the  Deity  of  Christ,  or  his  manhood,  and  the  same  insidious 
methods  of  depreciating  or  abusing  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
continued  in  the  second  century,  which  had  begun  in  the  first, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  were  now  multiplied,  varied, 

*  [See  testimonies  to  the  belief  of  Christians  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Legatio,  p.  11,  A.  p.  7,  A.  p.  27,  A.] 
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complicated,  and  refined  by  endless  subtleties  and  fancies, 
in  which  the  poverty  of  taste  and  genius,  so  common  in  a 
period  when  letters  are  declining,  discovers  itself  no  less 
than  the  Christian  doctrine.  Like  spots  in  the  sun,  how- 
ever, they  vanished  and  disappeared  from  time  to  time  ; 
though  revived  again  in  different  forms  and  circumstances. 
Not  one  of  the  heresiarchs  of  this  century  was  able  to  create 
a  strong  and  permanent  interest ;  and  it  is  no  little  proof 
of  the  continued  goodness  and  grace  of  God  to  his  Church, 
that  the  sound  Christians  still  kept  themselves  separate  and 
distinct,  and  preserved  the  purity  of  discipline. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  many  have  been  enlisted 
among  heretics,  who  were  real  Christians.  When  I  see  a 
proof  of  this,  I  shall  take  notice  of  it.  But  of  the  heretics 
in  the  second  century,  I  fear,  in  general,  no  such  favourable 
judgment  ought  to  be  passed.  The  state  of  Christian  af- 
fairs, in  truth,  was  such  as  to  afford  no  probable  reason  for 
any  real  good  man  to  dissent.  Where  was  there  more  of 
piety  and  virtue  to  be  found  than  among  the  general  society 
of  Christians  ?  And  how  could  any  persons  be  more  ex- 
posed to  the  cross  of  Christ  than  they  were  ? 

1.  The  first  set  of  heretics  of  this  centurv,  were  those 
Heresy  re-  who  opposcd  or  comiptcd  the  doctrines  of  the 
pS^n?f  **^  person  of  Christ.  A  single  quotation  from  Eu- 
chriiu  sebius  may  be  suflScient  as  a  specimen. 

Speaking  of  the  books  which  were  published  in  these 
times,  he  observes,*  "  Among  them  there  is  found  a  volume 
written  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon,  which  Paulus  of 
Samosata  in  our  days  endeavoured  to  revive.  When  this 
book  had  confuted  the  said  presumptuous  heresy,  which 
maintained  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  that  this  was  an 
ancient  opinion  ;  after  many  leaves  tending  to  the  confiita- 
tion  of  this  blasphemous  falsehood,  the  author  writes  thus  : 
*  They  affirm  that  all  our  ancestors,  even  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, were  of  that  opinion,  and  taught  the  same  with  them, 
and  that  this  their  true  doctrine  was  preached  and  embraced 
to  the  time  of  Victor,  the  thirteenth  bishop  of  Rome  after 
Peter,  and  was  corrupted  by  his  successor  Zephyrinus. 
This  might  carry  a  plausible  appearance  of  truth,  were  it 
not,  in  the  first  place,  contradicted  by  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

♦  B.  V.  c.  28. 
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and  in  the  next,  by  the  books  of  several  persons,  which 
they  published  long  before  the  time  of  Victor,  against  the 
Gentiles,  in  the  defence  of  the  truth,  and  in  confutation  of 
the  heresies  of  their  times.  I  mean  Justin,  Miltiades, 
Tatian,  and  Clement,  with  many  others ;  in  all  which  works 
Christ  is  preached  and  published  to  be  God.  Who  know- 
eth  not  that  the  works  of  Irenaeus,  Melito,  and  all  other 
Christians,  do  confess  Christ  to  be  both  Gt>d  and  Man  ? 
In  fine,  how  many  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  canticles  were 
written  from  the  beginning  by  faithiul  Christians,  which 
celebrate  Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  as  no  other  than  God 
indeed  ?  How  then  is  it  possible,  according  to  their  re- 
port, that  our  ancestors,  to  the  days  of  Victor,  should  have 
preached  in  that  way,  when  the  creed  of  the  Church  for  so 
many  years  is  pronounced  as  certain,  and  known  to  all  the 
world  ?  And  ought  they  not  to  be  ashamed  to  report  such 
falsehoods  of  Victor,  when  they  know  it  to  be  a  feet,  that 
this  very  Victor  excommunicated  Theodotus,  a  tanner,  the 
father  of  this  apostasy,  who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
because  he  first  affirmed  Christ  to  be  only  man.  If  Victor, 
as  they  report,  had  been  of  their  blasphemous  sentiments, 
how  could  he  have  excommunicated  Theodotus  the  author 
of  the  heresy  ? '  " 

Victor's  government  was  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  The  anonymous  author  before  us  writes  most  pro- 
bably in  the  former  part  of  the  third.  Nor  is  his  testimony 
much  invalidated  by  his  being  anonymous.  The  facts  to 
which  he  speaks  were  notorious  and  undeniable.  We  see 
hence,  that  all  parties,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  which 
some  afiect,  of  the  testimony  of  antiquity  and  tradition,  are 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it  where  they  can ;  which  is  it- 
self a  proof  of  the  tacit  consent  of  all  mankind,  that  this 
testimony,  though  by  no  means  decisive,  nor  such  as  ought 
ever  to  be  put  m  competition  with  Scripture,  yet  weighs 
something,  and  ought  not  to  be  treated  with  unreserved 
disdain.  In  our  own  days  the  same  attempt  has  been  made 
in  the  same  cause ;  with  what  probability  of  success,  in  the 
way  of  sound  argument,  let  the  reader,  who  has  considered 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Eusebius,  judge  for  himself. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  a  denial  of  the  Deity  of  Christ  could 
not  find  any  patron  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  for  the 
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first  two  hundred  years.  The  prevalence  of  sentiments  de- 
rogatory to  the  person  and  offices  of  Christ  was  reserved 
for  a  later  period.  Every  person  of  any  eminence  in  the 
Church  for  judgment  and  piety,  holds  unequivocally  an 
opposite  language.  In  some  of  the  most  renowned  we 
have  seen  it  all  along  in  the  course  of  this  century. 

This  Theodotus  *  was  a  citizen  of  Byzantium,  a  tanner, 
but  a  man  of  parts  and  learning.  Heretical  perversions  of 
Scripture  have  often  been  invented  by  such  persons  :  Pride 
and  self-conceit  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  ascendancy  over 
men  who  have  acquired  knowledge  in  private  by  their  own 
industry :  And  doubtless  one  of  the  best  advantages  of  pub- 
lic semmaries  is  this, — that  modesty  and  reasonable  sub- 
mission are  inculcated  in  them  ;  and  men,  by  seeing  and 
feeling  their  own  inferiority,  are  taught  to  think  more  lowly 
of  their  own  attainments.  This  self-taught  tanner  specu- 
lated ;  felt  himself  important  enough  to  be  singular ;  and 
revived  the  heresy  of  Ebion.  He  was  brought  with  some 
other  Christians  before  persecuting  magistrates :  His  com- 
panions honestly  confessed  Christ,  and  suffered :  He  was 
the  only  man  of  the  company  who  denied  him.  In  truth, 
he  had  no  principles  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  bear 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Theodotus  lived  still  a  denier  of  Christ, 
and  being  afterwards  upbraided  for  denying  his  God ; 
"  No,"  says  he,  "  I  have  not  denied  God,  but  man ;  for 
Christ  is  no  more.^t  His  heresy  hence  obtained  a  new 
name,  that  of  the  God-denying  apostasy.J  Persecution 
frequently  does  in  this  life,  in  part,  what  the  last  day  will 
do  completely, — separate  wheat  from  tares ! 

2.  The  controversy  $  respecting  the  proper  time  of  the 
observation  of  Easter,  which  had  been  amicably  adjusted 

Controvers  ^^^^'^^^^  Polycarp  of  Smyma  and  Anicetus  of 
reapecting  Romc,  who  had  agreed  to  differ,  was  unhappily 
^''^^^'  revived  towards  the  close  of  this  century :  Synods 
were  held  concerning  it :  and  an  uniformity  was  attempted 
in  vain  throughout  the  Church.  Victor  of  Rome,  with 
much  arrogance  and  temerity,  as  if  he  had  felt  the  very  soul 
of  the  future  papacy  formed  in  himself,  inveighed  against 
the  Asiatic  churches,  and  pronounced  them  excommunicated 

*  [Epiph.  de  H«r.  c.  64.]  t  [Id.  in  Ancor.  p.  527. 

i  Apyrjat$*ot  awoTaffta.    [Euseb.  v.  c.  28.]         §   [Euseb.  v.  c.  23,  24,  26.] 
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persons.  The  firmness,  moderation,  and  charity  of  one 
man  was  of  great  service  in  quashing  this  dangerous  con- 
tention. Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  rebuked  the  unchari- 
table spirit  of  Victor,  reminded  him  of  the  union  between 
Folycainp  and  his  predecessor  Anicetus,  notwithstanding 
their  difference  of  sentiment  and  practice  in  this  point,  and 
pressed  the  strong  obligation  of  Christians  to  love  and  unity, 
though  they  might  differ  in  smaller  matters ;  and  surely  a 
smaller  matter  oi  diversity  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  oc- 
casion contention. 

The  particulars  of  the  debate  are  not  worthy  of  recital. 
Certain  fundamentals  being  stated  in  the  first  place,  in 
which  all  real  Christians  are  united,  they  may  safely  be  left, 
each  society  to  follow  its  private  judgment  in  other  things ; 
and, — surely, — yet  hold  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  But  that  this  was  effected  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, and  that  so  slight  a  subject  should  appear  of  so  great 
moment  at  this  time,  seems  no  small  proof  that  the  power 
of  true  godliness  had  suffered  some  declension  ;  and  was 
an  omen,  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  of  the  decay 
of  the  happy  effects  of  the  first  great  Effusion  of  the  Spirit. 
When  faith  and  love  are  simple,  strong,  and  eminently 
active,  such  subjects  of  debate  are  ever  known  to  vanisn 
like  mists  before  the  sun. 

3.  The  Church  was  internally  shaken  and  much  dis- 
figured by  the  heresy  of  Montanus.  This  is  the  account 
of  it  given  by  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  who  took  Here«y  of 
pains  to  confute  it*  "  Being  lately  at  Ancyra  Montanus. 
in  Galatia,  I  found  the  Church  throughout  filled^ — not 
with  prophets,  as  they  call  them,  but  with  false  prophets  ; 
where,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  I  disputed  publicly  for 
many  days  against  them,  so  that  the  Church  rejoiced  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  truth ;  and  the  adversaries  were  vexed 
and  murmured. — It  originated  in  the  following  manner  : 
There  is  a  village  in  Mysia,  a  region  of  Phrygia,  called 
Ardaba,  where  we  are  told  that  Montanus,  a  late  conver": 
in  the  time  of  Gratus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  gave  advantage 
to  Satan  by  being  elated  with  ambition.  The  man  behaved 
in  a  frantic  manner,  and  pretended  to  prophesy.  Some 
who  heard  him,  checked  him  as  a  lunatic,  and  forbade  his 

*  Euseb.  V,  c.  16. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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public  exhibitions,  mindfiil  of  our  Saviour  s  predictions  and 
warnings  against  false  prophets:  but  others  boasted  of  him 
as  endued  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  forgetting  the  divine 
admonitions,  were  so  ensnared  by  his  arts  as  to  encourage 
the  imposture. — Two  women  were  by  Satan  possessed  of 
the  same  spirit,  and  spake  foolish  and  fanatical  things. 
They  gloried  in  their  own  supposed  superior  sanctity  and 
happiness  ;  and  were  deluded  with  the  most  flattering  ex- 
pectations. [Those  few  that  were  seduced,  were  Phrygians, 
this  same  audacious  spirit  (namely  Montanus)  teaching 
them]  to  revile  every  uhurch  under  heaven  which  did  not 
pay  homage  to  their  pretended  inspirations.  The  faithiul 
throughout  Asia  in  firequent  synods  examined  and  con- 
demned the  heresy."  * 

It  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  trials  to  men  really 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod, — ^besides  the  open  opposition  of 
the  profane, — to  be  obliged  to  encounter  the  subtle  devices 
of  Satan,  who  often  raises  up  pretended  illuminations,  and 
so  connects  them  with  delusion,  folly,  wickedness,  and  self- 
conceit,  that  they  expose  true  godliness  to  the  imputation 
of  enthusiasm,  and  to  contempt  and  disgrace.  The  marks 
of  distinction  are  plain  to  minds  which  are  serious  and  of 
tolerable  judgment  and  discretion ;  but  men  void  of  the 
fear  of  Grod,  will  not  distinguish.  We  see  here  an  instance 
of  what  has  often  been  repeated  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  Christians  should  never 
fail  to  do  now,  what  they  then  did, — ^namely, — they  should 
examine,  expose,  condemn,  and  separate  themselves  from 
such  delusions :  The  enthusiasts  of  every  age  follow  the 
pattern  of  Montanus  in  folly,  pride,  and  uncharitableness : 
Nothing  happens  here  but  what  is  foretold  in  Scripture  : 
and  in  truth,  delusions  of  this  sort  so  generally  accompany 
the  real  work  of  God,  that  wherever  that  appears,  these 
very  seldom  fail  to  appear  also. 

4.  But  the  eruptions  of  ftmaticism  are  too  wild  and  un- 
natural to  remain  long  in  any  degree  of  strength.  Whatever 
high  pretensions  they  make  to  the  influences  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  they  are  ever  unfavourable  to  them  in  reality ;  not 
only  by  their  unholy  tendency  during  the  paroxysm  of  zeal, 

*  [This  is  not  a  close  translation,  a  longer  passage  in  the  original  is  com- 
pressed and  the  general  sense  is  given  .J 
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but  much  more  so  by  the  effects  of  contemptuous  profane- 
ness  and  incredulous  scepticism  which  they  leave  behind 
them.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  these  chiefly  that  Satan  seems 
to  invent  and  support  such  delusions.  But  his  grand  re- 
source against  the  Gospel  is  drawn  from  contrivances  more 
congenial  with  the  nature  of  man.  Human  philosophy^ 
after  the  rudiments  of  the  world  and  not  after  Christ, 
formed  the  last  corruption  of  this  century ;  which  I  shall 
lay  open,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  from  the  lights  of 
history.  It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  century  that  it 
made  its  appearance,  nor  were  the  effects  of  it  very  great 
at  present :  m  the  next  century  they  appeared  very  distinctly. 
Alexandria  was  at  this  time  the  most  renowned  seminary 
of  learning.  A  sort  of  philosophers  there  appeared  who 
called  themselves  Eclectics,  because,  without  tying  them- 
selves down  to  any  one  set  of  rules,  they  chose  what  they 
thought  most  agreeable  to  truth  from  different  masters  and 
sects.  Their  pretensions  were  specious ;  and  while  they 
preserved  the  appearance  of  candour,  moderation,  and  dis- 
passionate inquiry,  they  administered  much  fiiel  to  the 
pride  of  men  leaninj^  to  their  own  understandings.  Am- 
monius  Saccas,  a  l^mous  Alexandrian  teacher,  seems  to 
have  reduced  the  opinions  of  this  sect  to  a  system.  Plato 
was  his  principal  guide  ;  but  he  invented  many  things  of 
which  Plato  never  dreamed.  What  his  religious  profession 
was  is  disputed  among  the  learned.  Undoubtedly  he  was 
educated  a  Christian  ;  and,  though  Porphyry,  in  his  enmity 
against  Christianity,  observes  that  he  forsook  the  Gospel 
and  returned  to  Gentilism,  yet  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,* 
who  must  have  known,  seems  decisive  to  the  contrary ; — 
it  proves,  that  he  continued  a  Christian  all  his  days :  his 
tracts  on  the  agreement  of  Moses  and  Jesus,  and  his  har- 
mony of  the  four  Gospels,  demonstrate  that  he  desired  to 
be  considered  as  a  Christian.  This  man  fanded  that  all  reli- 

flons,  vulgar  and  philosophical,  Grecian  and  barbarous, 
ewish  and  Gentile,  meant  the  same  thing  at  bottom.  He 
nndertodc  by  allegorizing  and  subtilizing  various  fables  and 
systems,  to  make  up  a  coalition  of  all  sects  and  religions ; 
and,  from  his  labours,  continued  by  his  disciples—  some  of 
whose  works  still  remain, — his  folk)wers  were  taught  to 

*  f  Euseb.  ri.  c.  19.] 
Q  2 
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look  on  Jew,  Philosopher,  vulgar  Pagan,  and  Christian,  as 
all  of  the  same  creed. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  opposition  to  Mosheim,  who  seems  to 
have  very  successfully  illustrated  this  matter,  contends  that 
there  were  no  such  motley-mixed  characters,  and  that  the 
scheme  is  chimerical.  I  have  attended  closely  to  Dr.  Lard- 
ner s  own  account  of  this  teacher ;  and  also  to  his  review 
of  philosophers  in  the  third  and  following  centuries  ;  and 
it  appears  to  me,  that  persons  of  the  class  described  did 
actually  exist.  Ammonius  himself  seems  to  have  been,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  Pagan-Christian.  That 
Eusebius  and  Porphyry  should  each  claim  him  for  their 
own,  is  no  little  proof  of  his  ambiguous  character :  and  I 
wish  we  may  not  have  too  melancholy  proofs  of  the  same 
thing,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  characters  of  many 
of  the  fathers  who  foDowed.  Longinus,  who  was  of  the  same 
school,  though  more  a  philologist  than  a  philosopher,  in  his 
well-known  respectful  quotation  from  Moses,  evinces  that 
he  was  tinctured  with  a  similar  spirit.  Plotinus  is  largely 
and  fully  in  the  same  scheme.  Who  knows  whether  to  call 
Ammianus  the  historian,  and  Chalcidius,  Christian  or  Pagan? 
They  affected  to  be  both  ;  or  rather  pretended  that  both 
meant  the  same  thing ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  century, 
though  some,  with  Porphyry,  through  the  virulence  of  their 
opposition,  were  decided  enemies  of  Christ,  it  is  certain  that 
many  ambiguous  characters  abounded  among  the  Christians. 

In  truth,  we  see  in  every  age  similar  scenes.  The  Gospel 
in  its  infancy  has  to  struggle  with  the  open  and  avowed  en- 
mity of  all  mankind.  He,  whose  decisive  power  alone  can 
do  it,  after  floods  of  persecution  and  a  thousand  discourage* 
ments,  gives  his  religion  a  settlement  in  the  world  too 
strongly  to  be  overturned,  as  its  enemies  hoped  at  first  would 
be  the  case.  The  light  of  divine  truth  fails  not  to  make 
some  impressions  on  minds  by  no  means  converted  through 
it  to  God.  Christianity,  though  it  enforces  its  truths  with 
much  greater  clearness  than  natural  religion  does ;  and 
though  it  proves  its  superiority,  by  exhibiting  men  who 
practise  accordingly,  still  has  many  truths  in  common  with 
natural  religion :  Thence  ingenious  persons  are  ready  to 
persuade  themselves,  that  their  philosophy  and  the  Gospel 
mean  the  same  in  substance :  They  comphment  Christianity 
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with  some  respectful  attention,  and  yet  studiously  avoid  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  the  precise  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  credit  in  the  world.  We  may  all 
have  so  much  noticed  this  disposition  in  men,  and  the  number 
of  doubtful  characters  in  consequence,  that  Mosheim's 
account  cannot,  I  think,  appear  difficult  of  admission. 

Undoubtedly  the  appearance  of  persons  of  this  sort  is  a 
sure  symptom  that  the  Gospel  is  raised  to  some  degree  of 
eminence  and  stability  in  the  world.  In  the  first  century 
such  an  ambiguous  character  would  have  been  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon. Philosophers  found  no  desire  to  coalesce  with  a 
religion  contemptible  in  their  eyes  in  all  respects.  It  was 
not  till  numbers  gave  it  some  respectability,  that  a  coalition 
of  that  kind  took  place.  Seneca  would  have  thought  him- 
self sufficiently  Uberal  in  not  persecuting,  but  only  despising, 
the  same  religion,  which  Ammonius,  a  century  afterwards, 
deigned  to  incorporate,  in  pretence  at  least,  with  his  philo- 
sophy. It  has  been  observed,  that  the  attempt  of  the  court 
of  Charles  the  First  to  draw  over  some  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders  to  their  interest,  was  a  sure  sign  of  tne  diminution 
of  regal  despotism.  Satan  beheld  the  decay  of  his  empire 
of  idolatry  and  philosophy  in  the  same  light :  and  it  behoved 
him  to  try  the  same  arts  to  preserve  what  remained.  Me- 
lancholy and  disastrous  ajs  was  the  evil  we  are  contempla- 
ting, and  even  more  decisively  destructive  to  the  progress 
of  vital  godliness  than  any  other  which  had  yet  appeared, 
it  was,  however,  an  evidence  of  the  victorious  strength  of 
the  Gospel,  and  a  confession  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
paganism. 

In  carrying  on  these  arts  of  seduction,  the  insidiousness 
of  such  middle  characters  consisted  much  in  expatiating  on 
the  truths  which  lie  in  common,  as  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  in  reducing,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the  peculiar 
truths  of  the  Gospel  into  oblivion.  It  was  just  in  this  man- 
ner, I  remember,  that  a  clergyman  *  speaks  in  a  celebrated 
sermon  preached  on  the  accession  of  James  the  Second. 
While  he  deals  out  strains  of  fulsome  adulation  on  the  sove- 
reign, he  answers  the  objection  against  him  drawn  from  his 
religion,  by  observing  of  what  little  importance  opinions 
were  ;  and  that  moral   and  practical  matters  were  alone 

*  The  Vicar  of  Newcastle. 
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worthy  of  consideration.  The  conduct  of  James,  in  a  little 
time  after,  showed  the  weakness  of  his  reasoning  :  and  the 
effects  of  this  philosophical  evil,  which,  like  leaven,  soon 
spread  in  some  faint  degree  over  the  whole  Church,  mani- 
fested too  plainly  that  pure  and  undefiled  sentiments  of 
religion  are  of  high  importance. 

We  have  hitherto  found  it  no  hard  matter  to  discover,  in 
the  teachers  and  writers  of  Christianity,  the  vital  doctrines 
of  Christ.  We  shall  now  perceive  that  the  most  precious 
truths  of  the  Gospel  begin  to  be  less  attended  to,  and  less 
brought  into  view.  Even  Justin  Martyr,  before  the  period 
of  eclectic  corruption,  by  his  fondness  for  Plato,  adulterated 
the  Gospel  in  some  degree,  as  we  have  observed  particularly 
in  the  article  of  free-wjU.  Tatian,  his  scholar,  went  bolder 
lengths,  and  deserved  the  name  of  heretic.  He  dealt 
largely  in  the  merits  of  continence  and  chastity ;  and  these 
virtues,  pushed  into  extravagant  excesses,  under  the  notion 
of  superior  purity,  became  great  engines  of  self-righteous- 
ness and  superstition ;  obscured  men  s  views  of  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  darkened  the  whole  face  of  Christianity.  Under 
the  fostering  hand  of  Ammonius  and  his  followers,  this  fic- 
titious holiness,  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  eminent 
sanctity,  was  formed  into  a  system  ;  and  it  soon  began  to 
generate  the  worst  of  evils.  That  man  is  altogether  fallen, 
— that  he  is  to  be  justified  wholly  by  the  feith  of  Christ, — 
that  his  atonement  and  mediation  alone  procure  us  access  to 
God  and  eternal  life, — that  holiness  is  the  proper  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  of  man,  and  tnat  for  its  pro- 
duction Divine  Grace  is  absolutely  necessary  ; — these,— 
and  if  there  be  any  other  similar  evangelical  truths,— as  it 
was  not  possible  to  mix  them  with  Platonism,  faded  gradu- 
ally in  the  Church,  and  were  at  length  partly  denied  and 
partly  forgotten.* 

St.  Paul's  caution  against  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  it 
appears,  was  now  fataliy  neglected  by  the  Christians.  False 
humility,  *^  wiU-worship,"  curious  and  proud  refinements, 
bodily  austerities  mixed  with  high  self-righteous  preten- 
sions, ignorance  of  Christ  and  of  the  true  life  of  faith  m  him, 

*  The  tenth  article  of  our  Church  is  remarkably  precise  and  ac* 
curate  on  this  subject.  ^' We  have  no  power  to  do  gooa  works,  pleasant 
and  acceptable  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  Christ  preventing  us  that  we 
may  have  a  good  will,  and  working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will." 
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miserably  superseded  by  ceremonies  and  superstitions, ail 

these  things  are  divinely  delineated  in  the  second  chapter 
to  the  Colossians  ;  and,  so  far  as  words  can  do  it,  the  true 
defence  against  them  is  powerfully  described  and  enforced. 
Even  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind,  when  carried 
on  in  the  best  manner,  is  apt  to  be  abused  by  fallen  man, 
to  the  perversion  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  I  would  not  place 
the  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Platonic  or  Stoical  doctrines.  In  truth,  philosophy 
is  too  respectable  a  name  for  these  last :  As  they  were 
managed  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  or  of  Antoninus,  they 
displayed  little  that  deserved  the  attention  of  a  wise  man  : 
They  were  either  romantic,  or  absolutely  false.  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  modems,  when  applied  to  abstract  quantity, 
or  to  the  works  of  nature,  is,  doubtless,  possessed  of  truth 
and  solidity,  yet  great  care  is  requisite  to  keep  even  modern 
philosophy  within  its  due  bounds ;  and  to  prevent  its  en- 
croachments on  Christianity  :  and  the  danger  of  being 
elated  by  pride,  and  of  being  made  too  wise  for  the  teach- 
ing of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  is  common  to  this  with  all  other 
sorts  of  secular  knowledge.  In  regard  to  what  is  called 
moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  these  seem  much  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  ancient  philosophical  evils,  and  have 
ever  been  dangerous  to  religion  :  fatal  mistakes  have  been 
made  through  their  means  ;  and  in  general,  if  we  except  a 
very  small  portion  of  natural  truths  which  are  agreeable  to 
the  moral  sense  and  conscience  of  mankind,  they  appear — 
at  least,  when  conducted,  as  they  have  usually  been,  by  un- 
evangelical  persons, — ^to  be  the  very  same  sort  of  mischievous 
speculation  and  refinement  against  which  the  Apostle  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Colossians  speaks.  Certainly  his  cautions  against 
philosophy  are  equally  applicable  to  them  ; — ^for  they  have 
been  found  to  militate  against  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  to  corrupt  the  Gospel  in  our  times,  as  much  as  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  more  ancient  philosophy  corrupted  it  in  early 
ages.  I  would  here  be  understood,  in  both  cases,  to  refer 
to  matter  of  fact,  and  not  to  imaginary  suppositions.  In 
fact,  the  systems  of  the  moral  and  metaphysical  writers  have 
rarely  been  founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  yet  they 
have  pretended  to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Gospel. 
The  effect  of  such  combination  must  ever  prove  mischievous, 
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particularly  when  addressed  to  the  reason  of  man,  prejudiced 
by  self-conceit  and  the  love  of  sin. 

And  here  we  close  the  view  of  the  second  century ;  which, 
for  the  most  part,  exhibited  proofs  of  divine  grace  as  strong, 
or  nearly  so,  as  the  first.  We  have  seen  the  same  unshaken 
and  simple  faith  of  Jesus,  the  same  love  of  God  and  of  the 
brethren  ;  and, — that  in  which  they  singularly  excelled  mo- 
dem Christians, — the  same  heavenly  spirit  and  victory 
over  the  world.  But  a  dark  shade  is  enveloping  these 
divine  glories.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  grieved  already  by 
the  ambitious  intrusions  of  self-righteousness,  argumentative 
refinements,  and  Pharisaic  pride  ;  and  though  it  be  more 
common  to  represent  the  most  sensible  decay  of  godliness 
as  commencing  a  centuiy  later,  to  me  it  seems  already  be- 
gun. The  surviving  eflfects,  however,  of  the  first  Effiision 
of  the  Spirit,  and  also  the  effects  of  some  rich  additional 
communications  of  the  same  Spirit,  will  appear  in  the  third 
century. 


CENTURY  Hi. 

CHAP.  I. 

IREN-fiUS. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  orderly  course  of  events  in 
this  century,  it  may  be  convenient  to  continue  the  account 
of  authors  who  properly  belonged  to  the  last,  though  they 
survived  the  conclusion  of  it.  We  meet  with  four  cele- 
brated characters  of  this  description  ;  IrenaBus,  Tertullian, 
Pantaenus,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
^  Of  Irenaeus  it  were  to  be  wished  we  had  a  more  copious 
account :  The  place  of  his  birth  is  quite  uncertain.  His 
name,  however,  points  him  out  to  be  a  Grecian.  His  in- 
structors in  Christianity  were  Papias,*  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
and  the  renowned  Polycarp.  The  former  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  have  been  a  man  of  real  sanctity,  but  of  slender 
capacity.  He,  as  weD  as  Polycarp,  had  been  a  disciple  of 
St.  John;  and  with  all  the  imbecility  of  judgment  which  is 
ascribed  to  him,  might,  under  Grod,  have  been  of  signal 
service  to  Irenaeus.  The  instructions  of  Polycarp,  however, 
seem  to  have  made  the  deepest  impressions  on  his  mind 
from  early  life. 

The  church  of  Lyons,  we  have  seen,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna,  or  of  the  other  neighbouring  churches. 
Pothinus,  the  bishop,  must  have  been  a  Greek  as  well  as 
Irenaeus ;  who,  as  presbyter,  assisted  the  venerable  prelate 
in  his  old  age.  After  the  death  of  Pothinus,  about 
the  year  1 69,  Irenaeus  succeeded  him.  Never 
was  any  pastor  more  severely  tried  by  a  tempestuous  scene. 
Violent  persecution  without,  and  subtile  heresies  within, 
called  for  the  exertion,  at  once,  of  consummate  dexterity 
and  of  magnanimous  resolution.  Irenaeus  was  favoured 
with  a  large  measure  of  both;  and  he  weathered  the 
storm.  But  heresy  proved  a  more  constant  enemy  than 
persecution.  The  multiplication  of  it,  in  endless  refine- 
ments, induced  him  to  wnte  his  book  against  heresies,  which 
must  have  been  at  that  time  a  very  seasonable  work.     His 

*  [Hieron.  Ep.  29,  ad  Theodorum.    Euseb.  v.  c.  6.] 
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vigour  and  charity  also  in  settling  the  insignificant  disputes 
about  Easter,  as  well  as  his  share  in  writing  the  account  of 
the  martyrdoms  of  Lyons,  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  beginning  of  the  third  century  was  marked  W  the 
persecution  under  Septimus  Severus,  the  successor  of  Julian. 
Severus  himself  had,  most  probably,  directed  the  persecution 
at  Lyons,*  in  which  Pothinus  suffered;  and  when  he  began 
to  persecute  as  emperor,  he  would  naturally  recal  the  idea 
of  Lyons,  and  of  the  persecution  in  which  he  bad  had  so 
large  a  share.  Gregory  of  Tours,t  and  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrologists  inform  us,  ^^  that  after  several  torments  Iren«us 
was  put  to  death,  and  together  with  him  almost  all  the 
Christians  of  that  populous  city,  whose  numbers  could  not 
be  reckoned,  so  that  the  streets  of  Lyons  flowed  with  the 
blood  of  Christians."  We  may  easily  allow  that  this  is  a 
rhetorical  exaggeration.  Yet  I  see  no  reason  with  some 
to  deny  altogether  the  truth  of  this  second  persecution  at 
Lyons,  or  of  Irenaeus  suffering  martyrdom  under  it.  J  Gre- 
gory of  Tours  is  not  the  best  authority,  but  there  is  no 
circumstance  of  improbability  here.  The  silence  of  Ease- 
bius  affords  no  argument  to  the  contrary,  because  he  is  fiur 
from  relating  the  deaths  of  all  celebrated  Christians.  Of 
those  in  the  West  particularly,  he  is  by  no  means  copious 
in  his  narrative  ;  and  the  natural  cruelty  of  Severus,  added  I 

to  his  former  connexion  with  Lyons,  gives  to  the  fact  a  j 

strong  degree  of  credibility . 

The  labours  of  Irenasus  in  Gaul  were  doubtless  of  the 
most  solid  utility.  Nor  is  it  a  small  instance  of  the  humility 
and  charity  of  this  great  man,_«5curat«ly  versed  as  he  was 
in  Grecian  literature, — ^that  he  took  pains  to  learn  the  bar- 
barous dialect  of  Gaul,  conformed  himself  to  the  rustic 
manners  of  an  illiterate  people,  and  renounced  the  polite- 
ness and  elegant  traits  of  his  own  country,  for  the  love  of 
souls.  Sare  fruit  of  Christian  charity  I  and  hidiily  worthy 
the  attention  of  pastors  in  an  age  like  this,  in  which  so  many 
undertake  to  preach  Christianity ;  and  yet  seem  little  de* 

*  [This  is  the  opinion  of  some,  though  it  seems  prohable  that  this  perse- 
cution took  place  some  years  before  he  was  goremor  of  that  province. — See  I 
Burton,  Leot.  20,  p.  174.    Second  Edition.] 

t  [Hist.  Franc.  1. 1.  c.  29.    Martyr.  Bom.  ad  Jun.  28.    Adon.  Martyr. 
4.  Kalend.  Jul.  Cave's  Life.] 

t  (^Jerome  on  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  and  5,  calls  him  a  Martyr.] 
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sirous  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  what  peculiarly  be- 
lonffs  to  their  office  ! 

His  book  of  heresies  is  nearly  the  whole  of  his  writings 
that  have  escaped  the  injuries  of  time.  His  assiduity  and 
penetration  are  equally  remarkable  in  analyzing  and  dissect- 
ing all  the  fanciful  schemes,  with  which  heretics  had  dis- 
graced the  Christian  name.  It  is  easy  to  notice  that  his 
views  of  the  Gospel  are  of  the  same  cast  as  those  of  Justin,* 
whom  he  quotes,  and  with  whose  works  he  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted.  Like  him  he  is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  on  the 
election  of  grace ;  of  which  from  the  instructors  of  his  early 
age  he  must  often  have  heard  :  And,  like  him,  he  defencb 
the  Arminian  notion  of  free-will;  and  by  similar  argu- 
ments.f  His  philosophy  seems  to  have  had  its  usual  influ- 
ence on  the  mind, — ^in  darkening  some  truths  of  Scripture, 
and  in  mixing  the  doctrine  of  Christ  with  human  inventions. 

There  is  not  much  ofpathetic,  practical,  or  experimental 
religion  in  the  work.  The  plan  of  the  author,  which  led 
him  to  keep  up  a  constant  attention  to  speculative  errors, 
aflbrded  it  no  opportunities  or  incitements.  Yet,  there  is 
every  where  so  serious  and  grave  a  spirit,  and  now  and 
then  such  displays  of  godliness,  as  show  him  very  capable 
of  writing  what  might  have  been  singularly  useful  to  the 
Church  in  all  ages. 

He  makes  a  strong  use  of  the  argument  of  tradition  in 
support  of  the  apost^ical  doctrine  against  the  novel  here- 
sies. His  acquaintance  with  primitive  Christians  justified 
him  in  pressing  this  argument.  The  force  of  it,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  is  obvious,  Uiough  the  papists  have  perverted 
his  declarations  in  favour  of  their  own  church.  But  what 
may  not  men  pervert  and  abuse  ?  The  reasonable  use  of 
tradition,  as  a  collateral  proof  of  Christian  doctrines,  is  not 
hence  invalidated.  What  he  observes  here  concerning  the 
barbarous  nations  is  remarkable.) — ^^If  there  were  any 
doubt  concerning  the  least  article, — ought  we  not  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  ancient  churches  where  the  Apostles 
lived  ?  What — if  the  Apostles  had  left  us  no  writings 
whatever  ?  Ought  we  not  to  follow  the  tradition  which  they 

*  B.  4.  c.  14. 

t  B.  4.  c.  72. — Quia  in  nobis  9it,  9eeni6  equivalent  to  Justin's  aibrtftifta, 
t  B.  3.  c.  4. — See  Fleury's  Church  Hbtory  on  the  subject  of  the  works 
of  this  Father.    Vol.  1.  B»  4.  c.  25. 
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left  with  those  to  whom  they  committed  the  care  of  the 
churches  ?  It  is  what  several  barbarous  nations  do,  who  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  without  paper  or  ink,  having  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  written  on  their  hearts,  by  the  lioly  Ghost,  and 
faithfiilly  keeping  up  to  ancient  tradition  concerning  one 

God  the  Creator  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ Those,  who 

have  received  this  faith  without  Scripture,  are  barbarians 
as  to  their  manner  of  speaking,  compared  with  us  ;  but  as 
to  their  sentiments  and  behaviour,  they  are  very  wise  and 
very  acceptable  to  God,  [living]  in  the  practice  of  justice 
and  [chastity  and  wisdom.]  And  if  any  one  should  preach 
to  them  in  their  language,  what  the  heretics  have  invented, 
they  would  immediately  stop  their  ears  and  flee  afar  ofi*,  and 
would  not  even  hear  those  blasphemies.'* 

Thus  it  appears,  that  to  the  illiterate  barbarians,  tradition, 
though  a  poor  substitute,  suppUed  the  place  of  the  written 
word.  We  may  not,  however,  suppose  that  their  faith  was 
blind  and  implicit.  Our  author  gives  a  strong  testimony 
to  their  godhness ;  and  those  of  them  who  were  taught  in- 
deed of  God  would  have  in  themselves  the  strongest  and 
most  reasonable  of  all  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  their  religion. 
This  is  a  valuable  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influ- 
ences, and  of  the  native  energy  of  divine  truth  on  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  very  illiterate  men. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  : — The  artifices  of 
the  Valentinians  in  alluring  men  to  their  communion  are 
specimens  of  the  wiles  of  heretics  in  all  ages. — "  In  public," 
says  IrensBUs,*  "  they  use  alluring  discourses,  because  of 
the  common  Christians,  as  they  call  those  who  wear  the 
Christian  name  in  general ;  and  to  entice  them  to  come 
often,  they  pretend  to  preach  like  us ,  and  they  complain 
that,  though  their  doctrine  be  the  same  as  ours,  we  abstain 
from  their  communion,  and  call  them  heretics.  When  they 
have  seduced  any  persons  fi*om  the  faith  by  their  disputes, 
and  made  them  willing  to  comply,  they  then  begin  to  open 
their  heretical  mysteries." 

He  doubtless  agrees  with  all  the  primitive  Christians  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :  He  makes  use  of  the  forty-fifth 
Psalm  particularly  to  prove  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  He 
is  no  less  clear  and  sound  in  his  views  of  the  Incarnation  :t 

•  B.  3.  c.  15.  t  [B.  3.  c.  3  and  c.  22,  23.    B.  6.  c.  14.] 
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and,  in  general,  notwithstanding  some  philosophical  adulte- 
rations, he  certainly  maintained  all  the  essentials  of  the 
Gospel.* 

The  use  of  the  mystic  union  between  the  Godhead  and 
manhood  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of  the  recovery,  are 
scarcely  held  out  more  instructively  by  any  writer  of  anti- 
quity. The  learned  reader,  who  has  a  taste  for  what  is 
peculiarly  Christian,  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  few 
quotations,  f 

**  He  united  man  to  God :  For  if  man  had  not  overcome 
the  adversary  of  man,  the  enemy  could  not,  according  to 
the  plan  of  God'sjustice,  have  been  effectually  overcome. 
— ^d  again,  if  God  had  not  granted  salvation,  we  should 
not  have  been  put  into  firm  possession  of  it :  and  if  man 
had  not  been  united  to  God,  he  could  not  have-  been  a 
partaker  of  immortality.  It  behoved  then  the  Mediator 
between  Gt)d  and  man,  by  his  affinity  J  with  both,  to  bring 
both  into  agreement  with  each  other." 

"  The  §  W  ord  of  God,  all  powerful  and  perfect  in  righ- 
teousness, justly  set  himself  against  the  apostasy,  redeem- 
ing his  own  property  from  Satan,  who  had  borne  rule  over 
us  from  the  beginning,  and  had  insatiably  made  rapine  of 
what  was  not  his  own ; — and  this  redemption  was  effected 
not  by  violence  ;  but  the  Lord  redeemea  us  with  his  own 
blood,  and  gave  his  life  for  our  life,  and  his  flesh  for  our 
flesh,  and  so  effected  our  salvation." 

He  beautifully  expresses  our  recovery  in  Christ.||  "Our 
Lord  would  not  have  gathered  together  these  things  to 
himself,  and  have  saved  through  himself  in  the  end  what 
had  perished  in  the  beginning  through  Adam,  if  he  had  not 
actually  been  made  flesh  and  blood.  He,  therefore,  had 
flesh  and  blood,  not  of  a  kind  different  from  what  men 
have  ;  but  he  gathered  into  himself  the  very  original  crea- 
tion of  the  Father,  and  sought  that  which  was  lost.^f^ 

Undoubtedly  the  intelligent  scriptural  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  divine  reasoning  of  the  autlior  to  the  Hebrews  to 
be  very  similar  to  all  this.     And  those,  who  see  how  well 

•  fB.  1.  c.  10.  ed.  Mass.  c.  2.  ed.  Grabe,  contains  the  earliest  creed  extant.] 
f  B.  3.  20.  i    [8iA  TTjf  tStar  »^6f  iKoripovs  o/fc«ioTTjTOf.]  §    L.  5.  c.  1. 

II  Ayoicc^aAatttffif,  Eph.  i.  10. — See  Dr.  Owen's  Preface  to  his  "  XpirwAo^ia.** 

If  B.  6.  c.  14. 
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the  views  of  Iren»us  are  supported  by  him,  will  know  how- 
to  judge  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  call  this  scholastic 
theology,  will  see  also  how  accurately  the  primitive  fathers 
understood  and  maintained  the  doctrines  now  deemed  fana- 
tical ;  and  lastly,  will  observe  the  propriety  of  being  zealous 
for  Christian  peculiarities* — Another  short  extract  shall 
conclude  this  account  of  the  book  of  heresies. 

"  The  Word  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  on  account  of  his 
immense  love,  became  what  we  are,  that  he  might  make  us 
what  he  is.*** 

Of  the  few  fragments  of  this  author,  there  is  nothing  that 
seems  to  deserve  any  peculiar  attention,  except  that  of  an 
epistle  X  to  Florinus,  whom  he  had  known  in  early  life,  and 
of  whom  he  had  hoped  better  things  than  those  into  which 
he  was  afterwards  seduced.  ^^  These  doctrines,**  says  he, 
"  those  who  were  presbyters  before  us, — ^those  who  had 
walked  with  the  Apostles,  did  not  deliver  to  you.  For  I  saw 
you,  when  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  lower  Asia,  with  Polycarp ; 
and  you  were  then,  though  a  person  of  rank  in  the  empe- 
ror's service,  very  desirous  of  being  approved  by  him.  I 
choose  rather  to  mention  things  that  happened  at  that  time 
than  facts  of  a  later  date.  The  instructions  of  our  child- 
hood grow  with  our  growth,  and  adhere  to  us  most  closely, 
80  that  I  can  describe  the  very  spot  in  which  Polycarp  sat 
and  expounded,  and  his  coming  m  and  going  out,  and  the 
very  manner  of  his  life,  and  [his  personal  appearance,]  and 
the  sermons  which  he  preached  to  the  multitude,  and  how 
he  related  to  us  his  converse  with  John,  and  with  the  rest 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  Lord,  how  he  mentioned  their 
particular  expressions,  and  what  things  he  had  heard  from 
them  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  miracles  and  of  his  doctrine. 
As  Polycarp  had  received  from  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  he  told  us  all  things  agreeable  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. These  things,  then,  through  the  mercy  of  God 
visiting  me,  I  heard  with  seriousness ;  I  wrote  them  not  on 
paper,  but  ott  my  heart ;  and  ever  since,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  I  retain  a  genuine  remembrance  of  tnem,  and  I 
can  witness  before  God,  that  if  that  blessed  apostolical 
Presbyter  had  heard  some  of  the  doctrines  which  are  now 
maintained,  he  would  have  cried  out  and  stopped  his  ears, 

♦  Book  5.  Preface.  t  [Ireniei  Ep.  ad  Florin,  ap.  Euseb.  v.  c.  20.] 
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ftnd  in  his  usual  manner  have  said,  *  O  good  God,  to  what 
times  hast  thou  reserved  me,  that  I  should  endure  these 
things  I '  And  he  would  immediately  have  fled  from  the 
place  in  which  he  had  heard  such  doctrines.** 

How  superficially,  in  this  age,  which  calls  itself  enlight- 
ened, numbers  are  content  to  think  on  religious  matters, 
appears  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  two  confused  lines 
of  a  certain  author,  great  indeed  as  a  poet,  but  very  ill-in- 
formed in  religion,  are  constantly  quoted : 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  ii^ht  ;•» 
His  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Piroud  and  self-sufllcient  men,  to  whom  these  lines  appear 
Ml  of  oracular  wisdom,  may,  if  they  please,  pronounce 
Irenadus  a  ^^  graceless  zealot."  But  those  in  every  age,  to 
whom  evangelical  truth  appears  of  real  importance,  will 
regret  that  so  little  of  this  zeal,  "  in  earnestly  con- 
tending  FOR  THE   FAITH   WHICH   WAS   ONCE  DELIVERED 

TO  THE  SAINTS,"  discovcrs  itsclf  in  our  times : — They  will 
regret,  I  say,  this  want  of  zeal,  because  they  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
Christianity  in  the  world. 


CHAP.  n. 

TERTULLIAN. 

We  have  not  yet  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  in  the  Koman  province  of  Africa.  This 
whole  region,  once  the  scene  of  Carthaginian  greatness, 
abotmded  with  Christians  in  the  second  centurvy  though  of 
the  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  its  first  planters  we  have  no  account.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the 
third  century,  there  flourished  at  Carthage  the  famous  Ter- 
tuUian,  the  first  Latin  writer  of  the  Church,  whose  works 
are  come  down  to  us.  Yet,  were  it  not  for  some  light 
which  he  throws  on  the  state  of  Christianity  in  his  own 
times,  he  would  scarcely  deserve  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 
I  have  seldom  seen  so  large  a  collection  of  tracts,  all  pro- 
fessedly on  Christian  subjects,  containing  so  little  matter  of 
useful  instruction.     The  very  first  tract  in  the  volume, 
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namely^  that  de  PalliO)  shows  the  littleness  of  his  views. 
The  dress  of  the  lioman  Toga  offended  him  :  he  exhorted 
Christians  to  wear  the  Pallium,  a  more  vulgar  and  rustic 
kind  of  garment,  and  therefore  more  becoming  their  reli- 

fion.  All  his  writings  betray  the  same  sour,  monastic, 
arsh,  and  severe  turn  of  mind.  *'  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,"  *  might  seem  to  have  been  the  maxims  of  his 
religious  conduct.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  chapter  al- 
luded to,  warns  Christians  against  ^^  will-worship  and 
voluntary  humiUty,'*  and  shows  that  while  the  flesh  out- 
wardly appears  to  be  humbled,  it  is  inwardly  puffed  up  by 
these  things,  and  induced  to  forsake  the  Head,  Christ  Jesus. 
This  subtle  spirit  of  self-righteousness  may,  in  all  likelihood, 
in  TertuUian  s  time,  have  very  much  overspread  the  African 
church  ;— otherwise,  his  writings  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered him  so  celebrated  amongst  them. 

All  his  religious  ideas  seem  tinged  deeply  with  the  same 
train  of  thinking :  his  treatise  of  Repentance  is  meagre  and 
dismal  throughout ;  and  while  it  enlarges  on  outward  things, 
and  recommends  prostration  of  our  bodies  before  the  priests, 
is  very  slight  on  the  essential  spirit  of  repentance  itself. 

A  Christian  soldier,  who  had  refused  to  wear  a  crown  of 
laurel  which  his  commander  had  given  him  with  the  rest  of 
his  regiment,  was  punished  for  the  disobedience,  and  was 
also  blamed  by  the  Christians  of  those  times,  because  his 
conduct  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  needlessly  the  reigning 
powers.  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  might  have  worn  it  as 
innocently  as  St  Paul  committed  himself  to  a  ship  whose 
sign  was  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  was  a  military  ornament 
merely,  and  could  no  more  be  said  to  have  any  connexion 
with  idolatry  than  almost  every  custom  of  civil  life  must 
have  had  at  that  time.  The  Apostle,  I  think,  would  have 
concurred  in  disapproving  the  soldier  s  want  of  obedience 
to  his  lawiul  superiors  ;  and  he  might  have  referred  Chris- 
tians to  his  own  determination  in  the  case  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols, — "  Eat  of  such  things  as  they  set  before 
you,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake."  But  Ter- 
tuUian decides  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  ap- 
plauds the  disobedience  of  the  soldier.  His  reasons  are 
dishonourable  to  his  understanding.     He  owns  that  there 

♦  CoLii.  21. 
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is  no  scripture  to  be  found  against  compliance  in  this  case. 
Tradition  he  thinks  a  sufficient  reason  for  contumacy  ;  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  relate  some  traditional  customs  maintain- 
ed in  the  African  churches,  among  which  the  very  firequent 
signing  themselves  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  one. 

Superstition^  it  seems,  had  made  deep  inroads  into  Africa. 
It  was  rather  an  unpolished  region  ; — certainly  much  in- 
ferior to  Italy  in  point  of  civilization.  Satan's  temptations 
are  suited  to  tempers  and  situations.  But  surely  it  was 
not  by  superstitious  practices  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion had  Deen  first  introduced  into  Africa.  There  must 
have  been  a  deep  decline.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
that  the  comparative  value  of  the  Christian  religion  in  dif- 
ferent countnes  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  distance  from 
the  apostolic  age,  is  deducible  from  the  times  of  TertuUian. 
If  my  life  be  spared,  that  I  may  proceed  with  this  History, 
we  shall  see  Africa  exhibit  a  mucn  more  pleasing  spectacle. 

All  this  man's  casuistical  determinations  savour  of  the 
same  asperity.  He  approved  not  of  flight  in  persecution, — 
in  direct  contradiction  to  our  Saviour's  determination.* 
He  takes  notice  of  a  martyr  named  Rutilius  ;  who,  having 
fled  several  times  from  place  to  place  to  avoid  persecution 
and  save  himself  by  money,  was  suddenly  seized,  and  carried 
before  the  Governor,  when  he  thought  himself  secure.  He 
adds,  that  having  undergone  several  previous  torments,  he 

finished  his  martyrdom  by  fire4 

I  would  much  rather  quote  TertuUian  as  an  historian  than 
a  reasoner.  We  may  make  useful  reflections  on  this  fact, 
without  concerning  ourselves  with  the  inferences  of  the 
writer. 

He  disapproves  also, — at  least  after  his  separation  from 
the  Churcn,— of  second  marriages,  and  calls  them  adul- 
tery. J  For  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  depravity,  misery,  and  imbecility  of  human 
nature,  most  of  his  precepts  carry  rather  a  stoical  than  a 
Christian  appearance.  He  was,  in  his  own  disposition, 
doubtless  a  man  of  great  natural  fortitude  ;  and  most  pro- 
bably of  great  strength  of  body  :  He  Hved  to  an  advanced 
age.     He  seems  not  to  have  had  any  thing  of  that  sympathy 

*  Matt.  X.  23.  t  TDe  fugA  in  persecut.  c.  6.] 

t  [D«  exhortat.  Castitat.  c.  9,  a)id  de  Monogam.  c.  16.] 
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with  the  weak  and  timid,  which  forms  so  beautiful  a  part 
of  the  Christian  character.  The  Church  in  general  was 
not  severe  enough,  according  to  his  ideas  of  discipline  ;  yet, 
it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  by  no  means  wanting  in 
that  respect.  In  our  licentious  times,  when  sloth  and  dis- 
sipation,— the  very  opposite  extremes  to  those  which  pleased 
the  genius  of  Tertullian, — abound,  all,  who  love  the  ways 
of  Christ,  regret  that  discipline  is  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

The  Montanists,  whose  austerities  were  extreme,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  was  real,  seduced  at  length  our  severe 
African  ;  and  he  not  only  joined  them,  but  wrote  in  their 
defence,  and  treated  the  body  of  Christians  from  whom  he 
separated,  with  much  contempt.  I  have  the  satisfaction 
however,  as  yet,  to  find  that  the  largest  body  of  Christians, 
so  called,  was  the  soundest. 

Tertullian,*  we  are  told,  resented  certain  treatment  which 
he  met  with  from  some  Boman  Christians.  But  of  this  I 
know  no  particulars :  only,  that  an  accident  of  this  sort  is 
said  to  have  influenced  his  secession  from  the  Church.  Error, 
however,  is  very  inconstant :  He  afterwards  left  the  Mon- 
tanists, either  entirely,  or  nearly  so ;  and  formed  a  sect  of 
his  own,  called  TertuUianists,  who  continued  in  Africa  till 
Auffustine  s  time,t  by  whose  labours  their  existence,  as  a 
distinct  body,  was  brought  to  a  close.  The  character  of 
Tertullian  is  very  strongly  delineated  by  himself  in  his  own 
writings  ;  if  there  had  been  any  thing  peculiarly  Christian, 
which  he  had  learnt  from  the  Montanists,  his  work  must 
have  shown  it ;  but  they  are  aU  of  the  same  uniformly  sable 
complexion  :  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  increased  in  any 
thing  but  in  severity. 

It  is  but  an  unpleasing  picture  which  truth  has  obliged 
me  to  draw  of  this  author.  One  agreeable  circumstance, 
however,  attending  his  history,  is  this : — It  was  not  on 
account  of  any  fundamental  error  in  principle,  that  he  left 
the  Church.  The  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  practice  of  real 
godliness,  existed  there,  beyond  doubt,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  amongst  the  heretics  of  those  times,  though  it 
be  allowed  and  hoped,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  some  good 
persons  might  belong  to  them.  The  abilities  of  Tertullian, 
as  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  are  far  from  being  contemptible ; 

*  [Hi«Ton  do  vir.  illust.  c.  53.]  t  [Augustin.  lib.  de  Hieres.  c.  86.] 
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and  have,  doubtless,  given  him  a  reputation  to  which  he  is 
by  no  means  entitled  on  account  of  his  theological  know- 
ledge. Yet  the  man  appears  always  serious  and  earnest ; 
and  therefore,  much  more  estimable  than  thousands  who 
would  take  a  pleasure  m  despising  him,  while  they  them- 
selves  are  covered  with  profaneness.  Nor  is  it  for  us,  after 
all,  to  condemn  a  person,  who  certainly  honoured  Christ, 
defended  several  fundamental  Christian  doctrines,  took 
large  pains  in  supporting  what  he  took  to  be  true  religion, 
and  ever  meant  to  serve  God.  He  might  even  in  his  latter 
days,  if  not  before,  be  favoured  with  that  humbling  and 
transforming  knowledge  of  Christ  which  would  fit  him  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Superstition  and 
enthusiasm  are  compatible  with  real  godliness  :  profaneness 
is  not  so.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  who  are  most 
concerned  in  this  remark,  were  more  disposed  to  attend  to 
it  than  they  generally  are. 

In  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  he  appears  to  have  had 
very  clear  and  sound  views  of  the  doctnne  of  the  Trinity. 
He  speaks  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  "  Father,  Son,  Tertniuan 
and  Holy  Ghost,  yet  one  God."     He  speaks  of  ^"^a. 
the  Lord  Jesus  as  both  Grod  and  man,  son  of  man  ^^'  ^^ 
and  Son  of  God,  and  called  Jesus  Christ.     He  speaks  also 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  comforter,  the  sanctifier  of  the  faith 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 
He  observes,  ^^  that  this  rule  of  faith  had  obtained  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  antecedent  to  any  former  heretics, 
much  more  to  Fraxeas,  who  was  of  yesterday.**     To  those 
who  know  the  primitive  times  I  need  not  say,  that  Tertul- 
lian's  own  heresy  lessens  not  the  credibility  of  his  testimony 
to  these  things.     His  Montanism  altered  not  in  the  least 
his  views  of  the  Trinity, 

The  heresy  of  Praxeas  con^sted  in  making  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  all  one  and  the  same :  and  this  no- 
tion is  no  other  than  what  has  since  been  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Sabellianism.  In  this  way  the  distinction  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead  is  denied ;  and  no  doubt  the  mys- 
tery of  the  Trinity  removed ;  but  then  what  becomes  of 
the  divine  revelation  itself?  All  attempts  to  subvert  the 
faith  of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  labour  under  the  same 
error,  namely,  a  desire  to  accommodate  divine  truths  to 

R  2 
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our  narrow  reasoning  faculties  : — let  men  learn  to  submit ; 
and  on  no  account  attempt  to  strip  the  Almighty  of  his 
attribute  of  Incomprehensibility.  Tertullian  informs  us,— 
that  Praxeas  first  brought  this  evil  from  Asia  into  the  Roman 
world ;  and  that  he  seduced  many  ;  but  at  last  was  coniuted 
and  silenced  by  "  an  instrument  *  whom  Grod  pleased  to 
make  use  of: — and  the  evil  appeared  to  be  eradicated." 
Even  Praxeas  himself  had  the  mgenuousness  to  retract  his 
mistake,  and  his  hand-writing  still  remains  among  the  na- 
tural men — so  Tertullian  calls  the  Christians  in  general 
from  whom  he  had  separated  ; — and  he  no  more  revived  his 
heresy.  Others  revived  it  afterward,  which  occasioned  the 
treatise  from  which  I  have  extracted  this  brief  account. 

In  his  Apology,  the  eloquence  and  argumentative  powers 
of  our  author  appear  most  conspicuous.  He  refutes,  in 
Tertuiiian^B  the  usual  manner,  the  stale  heathen  calumnies  of 
Apology.  Christians  feeding  on  infants.  Their  remarkable 
power  over  demons  he  states  in  the  same  manner  as  various 
of  the  fathers  have  done.  As  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  he  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and 
to  a  common  practice,  even  among  idolaters,  founded  on 
the  supposition  of  one  God.  His  description  is  remarkably 
striking  t — "  What  God  hath  given,"  "  God  sees  it,"  and 
"  I  recommend  to  God,"  and  "  God  will  restore  to  me ;" 
"  These,"  says  he,  **  are  universal  modes  of  speaking  and 
of  appeaHng  to  the  one  supreme.  O  testimony  of  the 
soul,  naturally  in  favour  of  Christianity  ! — When  men  se- 
riously pronounce  these  words,  they  look  not  to  the  Capitol 
of  Rome,  but  to  Heaven  above.  For  the  soul  knows  the 
seat  of  the  living  God,  whence  it  had  its  own  origin."  I 
scarcely  remember  a  finer  observation  made  by  any  author 
in  favour  both  of  the  natural  voice  of  conscience  and  of 
the  patriarchal  tradition  of  true  religion;  for  both  may 
fairly  be  supposed  concerned  in  the  support  of  this  practice. 
It  shows  how  difficult  it  was  for  Satan  to  eradicate  entirely 
every  vestige  of  truth ;  and  every  classical  reader  may  ob- 
serve how  common  it  is  for  the  ragan  writers  to  speak  of 
God  as  one,  when  they  are  most  serious  ;  and  instantly  to 
slide  into  the  vulgar  polytheism,  when  they  begin  to  tnfle, 

*  A  modest  periphrasis,  I  apprehend,  denoting  Tertullian  himself, 

t  [Apol.  c.  17.] 
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This  Apoloffy  exhibits  a  beautiful  view  of  the  manners 
and  spirit  of  the  Christians  of  his  time ;  and  shows  what 
real  Christianity  does  for  men.  The  following  passages 
merit  particular  attention.*  "  We  pray,"  says  he,  "  for 
the  safety  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true, 
the  living  God,  whom  emperors  themselves  would  desire  to 
be  propitious  to  them  above  all  others  who  are  called  gods. 
We,  looking  up  to  heaven,  with  out-stretched  hands  because 
they  are  harmless,  with  naked  heads  because  we  are  not 
ashamed,  without  a  prompter  because  we  pray  from  the 
heart,  constantly  pray  for  sdl  emperors,  that  they  may  have 
a  long  Ufe,  a  secure  empire^  a  safe  palace,  strong  armies,  a 
faithful  senate,  a  well-moralized  people,  a  quiet  state  of  the 
world, — whatever  Caesar  would  wish  for  himself  in  his 
public  and  private  capacity.  I  cannot  solicit  these  things 
from  any  other  than  from  Him  from  whom,  I  know,  I  shall 
obtain  them,  because  he  alone  can  do  these  things,  and  I 
am  he  who  may  expect  them  of  him,  being  his  ser- 
vant who  worship  him  alone,  and  am  ready  to  lose  my  life 
for  his  service.  Thus  then  let  the  claws  of  wild  beasts 
pierce  us,  or  their  feet  trample  on  us,  while  our  hands  are 
stretched  out  to  God :  let  crosses  suspend  us,  let  fires  con- 
sume us,  let  swords  pierce  our  breasts,-— a  praying  Chris- 
tian is  in  a  frame  for  enduring  any  thing.  How  is  this — - 
ye  generous  rulers  ? — Will  ye  kill  the  good  subject  who 
supplicates  Gt)d  for  the  emperor  ? — Were  we  disposed  to 
return  evil  for  evil,  it  were  easy  for  us  to  revenge  the  inju- 
ries which  we  sustain.  But  God  forbid  that  his  people 
should  vindicate  themselves  by  human  fire  :  or  be  reluctant 
to  endure  that  by  which  their  sincerity  is  evinced.  [Apoi. «.  gr. 
**  Were  we  disposed  to  act  the  part,  I  will  not  ^'  ^  ^-^ 
say  of  secret  assassins,  but  of  open  enemies,  should  we 
want  forces  and  numbers  ?  Are  there  not  multitudes  of  us 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ?  It  is  true  we  are  but  of  yes- 
terday, and  yet  we  have  filled  all  your  towns,  cities,  islands, 
castles,  boroughs,  councils,  camps,  courts,  palaces,  senate, 
forum : — We  leavb  you  only  your  temples.  For  what 
war  should  we  not  be  ready  and  well  prepared,  even  though 
unequal  in  numbers ;  we, — who  die  with  so  much  pleasure, 
were  it  not  that  our  religion  requires  us  rather  to  suffer 

•  [Apol.  c.  30.] 
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death  than  to  inflict  it?— If  we  were  to  make  a  general 
secession  irom  your  dominions,  you  would  be  astonished 
at  your  solitude.  We  are  dead  to  all  ideas  of  worldly 
honour  and  dignity  :  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  us  than 
political  concerns  :  The  whole  world  is  our  republic.  We 
are  a  body  united  in  one  bond  of  religion,  discipline,  and 
hope.  We  meet  in  our  assemblies  for  prayer  [to  God,  so 
that  by  our  numbers  and  united  supplications,  we  may,  as 
it  were  extort  a  compliance  with  our  desires :  This  violence 
is  pleasing  to  Grod ;  we  meet  for  the  reading  of  the  divine 
scriptures,  if  present  circumstances  require  ought  either 
of  warning  or  of  remembrance.}  We  nourish  our  faith  by 
the  word  of  God,  we  erect  our  hope,  we  fix  our  confidence, 
we  strengthen  our  discipline,  by  repeatedly  inculcating  pre- 
cepts, exhortations,  corrections,  and  by  excommunication, 
when  it  is  needfiil.  This  last,  as  being  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  of  great  weight  ;  and  is  a  serious  warning  of  the 
future  judgment,  if  any  one  behave  in  so  scandalous  a 
manner  as  to  be  debarred  firom  holy  communion.  Those 
who  preside  among  us,  are  elderly  persons,  [of  tried  piety 
and  prudence,  who  have  obtained  the  dignity,  not  by  pur- 
chase but  by  acknowledged  merit.}  Every  one  pays  some- 
thing into  the  public  chest  once  a  month,  or  when  he 
pleases,  and  according  to  his  ability  and  inclination  ;  for 
there  is  no  compulsion.  These  gifts  are,  as  it  were,  the 
deposits  of  piety.  Hence  we  relieve  and  bury  the  needy, 
support  orphans  and  decrepit  persons,  those  who  have  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  those  who,  for  the  word  of  God,  are 
condemned  to  the  mines,  or  imprisonment.  This  very 
charity  of  ours  has  caused  us  to  be  noticed  by  some  ; — 
See,  say  they,  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !  ** 

He  afterwards  *  takes  notice  of  the  extreme  readiness  with 
which  Christians  paid  the  taxes  to  the  existing  government, 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  fraud  and  deceit,  with  which 
so  many  acted  in  these  matters.  But  I  must  not  enlarge ; 
— the  reader  may  iform  an  idea  of  the  purity,  integrity, 
heavenly-mindedness,  and  passiveness  under  injuries,  for 
which  the  first  Christians  were  so  justly  renowned.  The 
efiect  of  that  glorious  efiusion  of  the  divine  Spirit  was  the 
production  of  this  meek  and  charitable  conduct  in  external 

*  [See  c.  42.] 
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things :  Eveiy  evidence  that  can  be  desired  is^ven  to 
evince  the  truth  of  this  narrative : — The  *  confession  of 
enemies  unites  here  with  the  relations  of  friends. 

I  shall  close  the  account  of  Tertullian  with  a  few  facts 
taken  from  his  Address  to  Scapula,  the  persecuting  gover- 
nor, without  any  remarks. 

Claudius  Herminianus,  t  in  Cappadocia,  was  vexed  be- 
cause his  wife  was  become  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  for  that 
reason  he  treated  the  Christians  cruelly.  Being  eaten  with 
worms,  "  Let  no  one,"  says  he,  "  know  it,  lest  the  Chris- 
tians rejoice."  Afterward,  convinced  of  his  error  in  having, 
by  force  of  torments,  caused  persons  to  abjure  Christianity, 
he  died  almost  a  Christian  himself. 

At  Thistrum,;};  Cincius  Severus  himself  taught  Chris- 
tians how  to  answer  so  as  to  obtain  their  dismission. 

Asper,  having  moderately  tortured  a  person  and  brought 
him  to  submit,  would  not  compel  him  to  sacrifice ;   r    . . 
and  he  made  a  public  declaration  among  the  ad- 
vocates, **  that  he  was  grieved  that  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  such  a  cause." 

The  emperor  Severus  himself  was,  in  one  part  of  his  life, 
kind  to  the  Christians.  Proculus,  a  Christian,  had  cured 
him  of  a  disorder  by  the  use  of  a  certain  oil ;  and 
he  kept  him  in  his  palace  to  his  death.  This  man 
was  well  known  to  (Jaracalla,  the  successor  of  Severus,  whose 
nurse  was  a  Christian.  Even  some  persons  of  the  highest 
quality,  of  both  sexes,  were  openly  commended  and  pro- 
tected by  Severus  against  the  raging  populace.  § 


CHAP.  III. 

PANTiENUS. 

Onb  of  the  most  respectable  cities  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  Alexandria,  the  metropolis  of  Egypt. 
Here  the  Gt>spel  had  been  planted  by  St.  Mark ;  and, 
from  the  considerable  success  which  had  attended  it  in 
most  capital  towns,  it  is  probable  that  many  persons  were 

*  See  ^e  foreffoing  account  of  Peregriniui,  d.  211.         t  [Ad  Scap.  c.  3.1 

X  [Ibid.  c.  4.  J 
§  [Bishop  Kaye's  Lectures  will  furnish  the  reader  with  a  full  account  of 
TertuUian's  works,  as  &r  as  they  bear  upon  Christian  faith  and  practice.] 
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converted.  But  of  the  first  pastors  of  this  Church,  and  of 
the  work  of  God  among  them,  we  have  no  account.  Our 
more  distinct  information  begins  with  what  is  evil.  The 
Platonic  philosophers  ruled  the  taste  of  this  city,  which 

1>iqued  itself  on  its  superior  erudition.  Ammonius  Saccas 
lad,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  there  the  notions  of  the 
learned  into  a  system,  which  pretended  to  embrace  all  sorts 
of  sentiments  ;  and  his  successors,  for  several  ages,  followed 
his  plan.  We  are  told*  that  firom  St.  Mark's  time,  a  Chris- 
tian cathechetical  school  was  supported  in  Alexandria. 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  Pantaenus  is  the  first  master  of  it 
of  whom  we  have  any  account.  It  should  seem,  from  a 
passage  of  Eusebius,f  that  he  was  a  Hebrew  by  descent. 
By  tradition  he  had  received  the  true  doctrine  from  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Paul ;  and,  no  doubt,  he  deserved  [the 
character  given  of  him  by]  Eusebius  %  notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  mixture  of  philosophy  which  he  imbibed  in  this 
region.  For  Pantaenus  was  much  addicted  to  the  sect  of 
the  Stoics,  a  sort  of  romantic  pretenders  to  perfection, 
which  doctrine  flattered  human  pride,  but  was,  surely,  ill 
adapted  to  our  natural  imbecility,  and  to  scriptural  views 
of  innate  depravity.  The  combination  of  Stoicism  with 
Christianity  m  the  system  of  Pantaenus  must  have  very  much 
debased  the  sacred  truths ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that 
those  who  were  disposed  to  follow  implicitly  the  dictates  of 
such  an  instructor,  must  have  been  fiimished  by  him  with 
a  clouded  light  of  the  Gospel ; — still,  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  many  of  the  simple  and  illiterate  Christians  might 
happily  escape  the  infection,  and  preserve,  unadulterated,  the 
genuine  simplicity  of  the  faith  of  Christ : — The  bait  of  rea- 
soning pride  Hes  more  in  the  way  of  the  learned  ;  and,  in 
all  ages,  they  are  more  prone  to  be  caught  by  it. 

Pantaenus  always  retained  the  title  of  The  Stoic  Philo- 
sopher, after  he  had  been  admitted  to  eminent  employments 
in  the  Christian  church.§  For  ten  years  he  laboriously 
discharged  the  office  of  Catechist,. and fireely  taught  all  that 
desired  him  :  whereas  the  school  of  his  predecessors  had 
been  more  private. 

Certain  Indian  ambassadors,  || — ^it  is  not  easy  to  determine 

♦  [HieroD  de  vir.  illust.  c.  36.  Phot.  c.  118.1  t  B.  5.  c.  11. 

J  LEuseb.  V.  c.  10.1  §  Cave's  Life  of  Pantenus- 

]|  fHieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  36.] 
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from  what  part  of  India  they  came, — intreated  Demetrius 
then  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  send  them  some  worthy  per- 
son to  preach  the  faith  of  Jesus  in  their  comitry*  rantae- 
nos  was  chosen  ;  and  the  hardships  he  must  have  endured, 
were,  doubtless,  great.  But  there  were  at  that  time^ 
many  Evangelists,  who  had  the  apostolical  spirit  to  propa^ 
gate  the  faith  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  And,  as  rantaB^ 
nus  very  freely  complied  with  this  call,  we  have  here  one 
of  the  best  proofs  of^his  being  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  His  labours  among  ignorant  Indians,  where  nei-^ 
ther  fame,  nor  ease,  nor  profit,  were  attainable,  appear  to 
me  much  more  substantial  proofs  of  his  godliness,  than  any 
which  can  be  drawn  from  his  catechetical  employments  at 
Alexandria.  The  former  would  oblige  him  to  attend  chiefly 
to  Christian  fundamentals,  and  could  afford  little  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  the  philosophic  spirit*  We  are  told  he 
found  in  India  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  had  been 
carried  thither  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew,  who  had  first 
preached  amongst  them.  I  mention  this,  but  much  doubt 
the  truth  of  it.  Of  the  particular  success  of  his  labours  we 
have  no  account :  He  lived  to  return  to  Alexandria,  and 
resumed  his  catechetical  office.  He  died  not  long  after  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century.  He  wrote  but  little  : 
Some  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  are  all  that  are  men- 
tioned as  his,  and  of  them  not  a  fra^ent  remains. 

Candour,  I  think,  requires  us  to  Took  on  him  as  a  sincere 
Christian, — ^whose  fi-uitralness  was  yet  much  checked  by 
that  very  philosophy  for  which  Eusebius  so  highly  com- 
mends him.  A  blasting  wind  it  surely  was  ;  but  it  did  not 
entirely  destroy  Christian  vegetation  m  all  whom  it  infect- 
ed. Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  his  disciple,  from  whom 
we  may  collect  more  clearly  what  the  master  w^s,  because 
we  have  more  evidence  concerning  him.  But  the  Chris- 
tian reader  must  be  prepared  to  expect  a  declension  in  di- 
vine things,  in  the  state  of  the  Church  before  us. 


CHAP.  IV. 

CLEMENS   ALEXANDRINUS. 

He  was  by  his  own   confession,  a  scholar  t  of  Fantaenus, 

*  Euseb.  b.  5.  c.  10.  t  [Euscb.  v.  c.  11  and  vi,  c*  18.] 
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and  of  the  same  philosophical  cast  of  mind.  He  was  of  the 
eclectic  sect.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  Clemens 
had  any  acquaintance  with  them  :  for  so  &r  as  he  mixed 
their  notions  -with  Christianity,  so  far  he  tarnished  it :  and 
though  we  may  admit,  that  by  his  zeat,  activity,  learning, 
and  reputation,  he  did  good  to  many  in  instructing  and  in- 
ducing them  to  receive  the  fundamentals  of  the  divine  re- 
ligion, it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  denied  that  he  clouded 
the  pure  light  of  the  Grospel : — let  us  hear  himself:  **  *  I 
espouse  neither  this  nor  that  philosophy,  neither  the  Stoic 
nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ; 
but  whatever  any  of  these  sects  hath  said,  that  is  fit  and 
just ;  whatever  teaches  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  re- 
ligious knowledge,  all  this  I  select ;  and  call  it  philosophy." 

Is  it  not  hence  very  evident,  that  from  the  time  that  this 
philosophizing  spirit  had  entered  into  the  Church  through 
Justin,  it  had  procured  to  itself  a  respect  to  which  its  ments 
no  way  entitled  it  ?  For  what  is  there  even  of  good  ethics 
in  all  the  philosophers,  which  Clemens  might  not  have  learnt 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  much  more  perfectly,  and 
without  the  danger  of  pernicious  adulterations  ?  Doubtless 
many  valuable  purposes  are  answered  by  an  acquaintance 
with  these  writers  ; — but  to  dictate  to  us  in  religion,  Cle- 
mens should  have  known,  was  no  part  of  their  business. — 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God ;" — "  Beware  of 
philosophy."  The  Christian  world  was  now  gradually 
learning  to  neglect  these  Scriptural  cautions,  and  divine 
knowledge  is  certainly  much  too  high  a  term  for  any  human 
doctrine  whatever. 

He  succeeded  his  master  f  Pantaenus  in  the  catechetical 
school,  and  under  him  were  bred  the  famous  Origen, 
Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  eminent  men. 
I  read  the  following  passage  of  Clemens  with  no  pleasure, 
^  As  the  husbandman  first  waters  the  soil,  and  then  casts 
in  his  seed,  so  the  notions  which  I  derive  out  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Gentiles  serve  first  to  water  and  sofi^en  the 
earthy  parts  of  the  soul,  that  the  spiritual  seed  may  be  the 
better  cast  in,  and  take  vital  root  in  the  minds  of  men."  J 

*  [Strom.  1. 1.  c.  7.  §  37,  or  p.  338.— Ed.  Pott.]    See  Cave's  Life  of 
Clemens,  [p.  106.1  f  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  6  and  Hieron  de  vir.  Ulust.  38.] 

t  [Strom.  1. 1.  c.  1.  §  17,  or  p.  326.— Ed.  Pott.] 
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This,  certainly,  is  not  a  Christian  dialect :  The  Apostles 
neither  placed  Gentile  philosophy  in  the  foundation,  nor 
believed  that  it  would  at  all  assist  in  raising  the  superstruc- 
ture of  Christianity.  On  the  contrary,  they  looked  on  the 
philosophical  religion  of  their  OMm  times  as  so  much  rubbish ; 
but,  in  all  ages,  tne  blandishments  of  mere  reason  on  such 
subjects  deceive  us ; — "  vain  man  would  be  wise.** 

Besides  his  employments  in  the  office  of  Catechist,  he 
was  made  Presbyter  in  the  Church  of  Alexandria.  During 
the  persecution  under  Severus,  most  probably  he  visited 
the  East,  and  had  a  peculiar  intimacy  with  Alexander  bis- 
hop of  Jerusalem,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  holy  man. 
This  last  suffered  imprisonment  for  the  faith  ;  and  in  that 
situation  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Antioch,  which 
was  conveyed  by  Clemens.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity appears  in  the  fragment  of  this  letter.  *  ^^  Alex- 
ander, a  servant  of  God,  and  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  blessed  Church  at  Antioch,  in  the  Lord,  greeting.  Our 
Lord  has  made  my  bonds,  in  this  time  of  my  imprisonment, 
light  and  easy  to  me  ;  while  I  understood  that  Asclepiades, 
a  person  admirably  qualified  by  his  eminency  in  the  faith, 
was,  by  divine  providence,  become  bishop  of  your  holy 
Church  of  Antioch.  These  letters,  [sirs  my]  brethren,^  I 
have  sent  you  by  Clemens  the  blessed  presbyter,  a  man 
of  approved  integrity,  whom  ye  both  do  know  already  and 
shall  still  further  know :  He  hath  been  here  with  us  accor- 
ding to  the  good  will  of  God,  and  hath  much  established 
and  augmented  the  Church  of  Christ.**  From  Jerusalem 
Clemens  went  to  Antioch,  and  afterwards  returned  to  his 
charge  at  Alexandria. — The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

The  mystic  philosophy,  to  which  he  was  so  much  addict- 
ed, would  naturally  darken  his  views  of  some  of  the  most 
precious  truth&  of  the  Gospel.  In  particular,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  will  always  suffer 
from  a  connexion  of  this  kind  :  Human  philosophical  doc- 
trines admit  no  righteousness  but  what  is  a  man's  own. 
There  is,  notwithstanding,  good  proof  of  the  solid  piety  of 
this  learned  man.  Little  is  known  of  his  life ;  but  his  re- 
ligious taste  and  spirit  may  be  collected  from  his  writings. 

His  Exhortations  X  to  the  Gentiles  is  a  discourse  written 

*  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  11,  and Rowth's  Rcliq.  vol.  2.  p.  39.]     +  [xvpioi  fMv  aBt\foi.] 

t  Du  Pin.  Clement. 
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to  convert  the  Pagans  from  their  religion,  and  persuade 
them  to  embrace  that  of  Jesus  Christ^  In  the  befirinninsr 
of  it  he  shows  what  a  difference  there  Is  between  the%igl 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  of  Orpheus,  and  of  those  ancient 
musicians  who  were  the  authors  of  idolatry.*  "  These  cap- 
tivated men  by  the  sweetness  of  their  music,  with  a  view 
of  rendering  them  miserable  slaves  to  idols ;  and  of  making* 
them  like  the  very  beasts,  the  stocks,  the  stones,  which 
they  adored ; — ^whereas  Jesus  Christ,  who,  firom  all  eter- 
nity, was  the  Word  of  God,  always  had  a  compassionate 
r  ;  8  ft  1, 7    tenderness  for  men,  and  at  last  took  their  nature 

|,c.  1.  S  o  ce  /.  '  _^ 

or  p.  6  &  7.  upon  him,  to  free  them  from  the  slavery  ot  De- 
mons, to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  to  guide  their  paths  in  the  way  of  righ- 
teousness, to  deliver  them  from  death  and  hell,  and  to 
bestow  on  them  everlasting  life,  and  to  put  them  into  a 
capacity  of  living  a  heavenly  life  here  upon  earth ;  and, 
lastly,  God  made  himself  man  to  teach  man  to  be  Uke  unto 
God."  He  shows  them,  that  eternal  salvation  cannot 
otherwise  be  expected,  and  that  eternal  torments  cannot 
otherwise  be  avoided,  than  by  believing  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  living  comformably  to  his  laws.  "  If  you  were 
permitted,"  says  he,  "  to  purchase  eternal  salvation,  what 
[c.  9.  §  85  &  would  you  not  give  for  it  ?  And  now  you  may 
6.  or  p.  71.]  obtain  it  by  faith  and  love  ; — ^there  is  nothing 
can  hinder  you  from  acquiring  it ; — neither  poverty,  nor 
tc.  10.  §  106.  misery,  nor  old  age,  nor  any  state  of  life.  Be- 
or  p.  84.]  lieve,  therefore,  in  one  God,  who  is  God  and 
man,  and  receive  eternal  salvation  for  a  recompence.  Seek 
God,  and  ye  shall  live  for  ever." 

The  candid  Christian  sees  that  the  fundamentals  of  the 

Gospel  are  actually  here,  though  not  laid  down  in  the 

clearest  and  happiest  manner,     f  ^^  ^^^  Paedagogue  he 

describes  the  word  incarnate  as  the  instructor  of  men  ; 

„ .,  .     „ ,  and  says,  "  that  he  performs  his  functions  by  for* 

[Lib.  1.  c.  3.]     ..•''.  1       •     i^     J  J  1       •      ^     "^x- 

giving  our  sms,  as  he  is  God,  and  by  instructing 
us,  as  he  is  man,  with  great  sweetness  and  love : — He 
equally  instructs  all  sorts,  because,  in  one  sense,  all  are 
children  :  yet  we  must  not  look  on  Christian  doctrines  as 
childish  and  contemptible :  on  the  contrary,  the  quality  of 

*  [Protsept.  c.  1.  §  3.-p.  4.  Ed.  Pott.]  t  Du  Pin, 
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CHILDREN,  which  wc  receivc  in  baptism  * — or  regenera- 
tion,— renders  us  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  by  delivering  us  from  sins  through 
grace,  and  by  enlightening  us  with  the  illumination  of 
raith  ;  so  that  we  are  at  the  same  time  both  children  and 
men ;  and  the  milk  with  which  we  are  nourished,  being 
both  the  word  and  will  of  Crod,  is  very  solid  and  substan- 
tial nourishment.'*  These  appear  to  be  some  of  his  best 
ideas  of  Christianity. 

In  his  Stromata  he  speaks  with  his  usual  partiality 
in  favour  of  philosophy^  and  shows  the  effect  which  his  re- 
gard for  it  had  on  his  own  mind,  by  saying  that  stromata  of 
faith  is  God's  gift,  but  so  as  to  depend  on  our  ciemen*. 
own  free-will.  His  account  of  the  perfect  Christian,  whom 
he  calls  Gnosticus,  is  sulhed  by  stoical  rhapsodies,  f  "  He 
is  never  angiy,  and  nothing  affects  him  ;  because  he  always 
loves  God :  He  looks  upon  that  time  as  lost  which  he  is 
obliged  to  spend  in  receiving  nourishment :  He  is  employed 
in  continual   and   mental  prayer.     He   is   mild,  affable, 

S.tient,  but  at  the  same  time  so  rigid  as  not  to  be  tempted  : 
e  gives  way  neither  to  pleasure  nor  to  pain."  J 
But  enough  of  these  views :  Fseudo^religionists  have 
since  his  time  dealt  largely  in  such  reveries,  so  inconsistent 
with  that  humbling  sense  of  imbecility,  and  that  sincere 
conflict  against  the  sin  of  our  nature,  which  is  peculiarly 
Christian.  In  truth — ^if  his  knowledge  of  Christian  doc- 
trine was  really  defective,  the  defect  lay  in  his  view  of 
original  sin.  Of  this  his  philosophical  sect  knew  nothing 
aright ;  and  it  must  be  owned  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  very 
conftised,  if  not  in  a  contradictory  manner.  On  the  whole, 
< — such  is  the  baneful  effect  of  mixing  things  which  will  not 
incorporate, — human  inventions  with  Christian  truths, — 
that  this  writer,  learned,  laborious,  and  ingenious  as  he  was, 
may  seem  to  be  far  exceeded  by  many  obscure  and  iUiterate 
persons  at  this  day,  in  true  Scriptural  knowledge  and  in  the 
experience  of  divine  things.  That  he  was,  in  the  main,  a 
truly  pious  person,  neither  makes  this  account  less  credible, 

*  The  oatward  sign  and  the  inward  spiritual  grace,  on  account  of  their 
usual  connection  in  the  primitiye  chur^,  are  used  as  synonymous  by  a 
number  of  primitive  writers,  which  has,  unhappily,  given  occasion  to  one  of 
the  worst  abuses,  by  those  who  place  all  grace  m  form  and  ceremony  only. 

•  Fleury,  b.  4.  [c.  41.]  t  IStrom.  1.  6.  c.  9,  and  1.  7,] 
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nor  the  danger  less  of  admitting  the  pestilent  spirit  of 
human  self-sufficiency  to  dictate  in  the  Christian  religion. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF 

SEVERUS  AND  CARACALLA. 

It  seemed  proper  to  prefix  to  the  general  history  of  the 
third  century,  the  lives  of  the  four  persons,  which  we  have 
reviewed ;  partly  because  they  were  studious  men  not  very 
much  connected  with  the  public  state  of  Christianity ;  and 
partly  because  the  knowledge  of  their  views  and  taste  in 
religion  may  prepare  the  reader  to  expect  that  unhappy 
mixture  of  philosophical  self-righteousness  and  superstition, 
which  much  clouded  and  depraved  the  pure  light  of  the 
Gospel  in  this  century. 

Severus,  though  in  his  younger  days  a  bitter  persecutor 
of  Christians  at  Lyons,*  was  yet,  through  the  influence  of 
the  kindness  which  he  had  received  from  Procu- 
PeweJSi-     lus,t  favourably  disposed  toward  the   Christians 
tion  of  the  f^^  g^  considerable  time.  It  was  not  till  about  the 
By  Severa§  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  falls  m  with  the 
year  two  hundred  and  two,  that  his  native  ferocity 
of  temper  hrske  out  afresh,  and  kindled  a  very  severe  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.     He  was  just  returned  from 
the  East  victorious;  and  the  pride  of  prosperity  induced 
him  to  forbid  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.;};     Christians 
stiU  thought  it  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  Severus 
persisted ;  and  exercised  the  usual  cruelties.     The  perse- 
cution raged  every  where  ;  but  particularly  at  Alexandria* 
From  various  parts  of  Egypt  the  Christians  were  brought 
thither  to  suffer ;  and  they  expired  in  torments.  Leonidas, 
father  of  the  famous  Origen,  was  beheaded ;  so  easy  a  death, 
however  was  esteemed  a  favour.     His  son  was  then  very 
young ;  but  the  account  which  is  given  of  him  by  Euse- 
bius,^  deserves  our  notice. 

Lsetus  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Alexandria  and  of 
the   rest  of  Egypt ;  and  Demetrius   had  been  recently 

•  [See  Note  at  p.  234.]  f  [Tertull.  ad  Scap.  c.  4.1 

t  [Spartianus  in  vit.  Severi  c.  IG  and  17.]        §  Euscb.  b.  vi.  c.  1  and 2. 
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elected  bishop  of  the  Christians  in  that  city.  Great  num- 
bers now  suffering  martyrdom,  young  Origen  Account  of 
panted  for  the  honour,  and  needlessly  exposed  ^n««n. 
himself  to  danger.  His  mother  checked  the  imprudent  zeal 
at  first  by  earnest  entreaties  ^  but  perceiving  that  he  still 
was  bent  on  suffering  with  his  father,  who  at  that  time  was 
closely  confined,  she  very  properly  exercised  her  motherly 
authority  by  confining  him  to  the  house,  and  by  hid- 
ing firom  him  all  his  apparel.  The  vehement  spirit  of 
Origen  prompted  him,  when  he  could  do  nothing  else,  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  father,  in  which  he  thus  exhorted  him, 
[^^  Take  heed  that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  on  our  ac- 
count.''] He  had  been  carefuUy  trained  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  under  the  inspection  of  his  pious  father,  who, 
together  with  the  «tudy  of  the  Uberal  arts,  had  particularly 
superintended  this  most  important  part  of  education.  Be- 
fore he  introduced  his  son  to  any  material  exercises  in  pro- 
fane learning,  he  instructed  him  in  the  Scriptures,  and  gave 
faim  daily  a  certain  task  out  of  them  to  repeat.  The  pene- 
trating genius  of  Origen  led  him^  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  to  investigate  the  sense  of  Scripture,  and  to 
ask  his  father  questions  oeyond  his  ability  to  solve.  The 
father  checked  his  curiosity,  reminded  him  of  his  imbecility, 
and  admonished  him  to  be  content  with  the  plain  gramma- 
tical sense  of  Scripture,  which  obviously  offered  itself ; — 
but  inwardly  rejoiced,  it  seems,  that  God  had  given  him  such 
a  son.  And  it  would  not  have  been  amiss,  if  he  had  rejoiced 
WITH  TREMBLING ; — ^perhaps  he  did  so ;  and  Origen's  early 
loss  of  such  a  father,  who  probably,  was  more  simple  in 
Christian  faith  and  piety  than  he  himself  ever  was,  might 
be  an  extreme  disadvantage  to  hiuL  Youths  of  great  and 
uncommon  parts,  accompanied,  as  is  generally  the  case^ 
witii  much  ambition  ana  boundless  curiosity,  have  often 
been  the  instruments  of  Satan  in  perverting  divine  truth  : 
and  it  is  not  so  much  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be  by  many 
truly  pious  and  humble  souls,  that  the  superior  eminence,  in 
parts  and  good  sense,  of  young  persons  whom  they  love 
and  respect,  is  by  no  means  a  prognostic  of  the  like  supe« 
riority  m  real  spiritual  knowledge  and  the  discernment  of 
divine  things.  Men  of  genius,  if  they  meet  with  encou- 
ragement, will  be  sure  to  distinguish  themselves  in  whatever 
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line  of  life  they  move.  But  men  of  genius  and  even  of  very 
remarkable  endowments,  though  sincere  in  Christianity, 
may,  not  only  in  the  practice,  but  even  in  the  perception 
of  Gospel-truths,  be  far  out-stripped  by  others  who  are 
naturally  much  their  inferiors ;  because  the  latter  are  by 
no  means  so  exposed  to  the  crafts  of  Satan,  are  not  so  liable 
in  their  judgments  to  be  warped  from  Christian  simplicity, 
are  more  apt  to  look  for  understanding  from  above,  and  are 
less  disposed  to  lean  to  an  arm  of  flesh. 

We  seem  to  discover,  in  the  very  beginning  of  Origen, 
the  foundation  of  that  presumptuous  spirit  which  led  him 
afterwards  to  philosophize  so  dangerously  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  never  to  content  himself  with  plain  truth, 
but  to  hunt  after  something  singular  and  extraordinary  ; — 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  his  sincere  desire  of  serving 
God  appeared  from  early  life  ;  nor  does  it  ever  seem  to  have 
forsaken  him ;  so  that  he  may  be  considered  as  having  been 
a  child  of  God  from  early  years. 

His  father  dying  a  martyr,  he  was  left,  with  his  mother 
and  other  six  children,  an  orphan  aged  seventeen  years. 
His  father  s  substance  was  confiscated  by  the  emperor,  and 
the  family  reduced  to  great  distress.  But  providence  gave 
him  a  friend  in  a  rich  and  godly  matron,  who  yet  supported 
in  her  house  a  certain  person  of  Antioch,  that  was  noted 
for  heresy.  We  cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  assign  her 
motives ;  but  Origen,  though  obliged  to  be  in  the  company 
rf  the  heretic,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  join  in  prayer 
with  him.  He  now  vigorously  applied  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  understanding ;  and  having  no  more  work 
at  school, — ^it  seems,  because  he  soon  acquired  all  the  learn- 
ing his  master  could  give  him, — and  finding*  that  the 
business  of  catechising  was  deserted  at  Alexandria  because 
of  the  persecution,  he  undertook  the  work  himself;  and 
several  Gentiles  came  to  hear  him  and  became  his  disciples. 
He  was  now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  persecution  he  distmguished  himself  by  his  at- 
tachment to  the  martyrs,  not  only  to  those  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, but  in  general  to  all  who  suffered  for  Christianity. 
He  visited  such  of  them  as  were  fettered  in  deep  dungeons 
and  close  imprisonment ;  and  was  present  with  them  even 

*  [Cu9eb.  vi.  c.  3J 
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after  their  condemnation,  and  boldly  attended  them  to  the 
place  of  execution :  he  openly  embraced  and  saluted  them  ; 
and  was  once  in  imminent  danger  of  being  stoned  to  death 
on  this  account.  Indeed  he  was  repeatedly  in  peril  of  his 
life  ;  for  the  persecution  daily  prevsuled  ;  and  he  could  no 
longer  pass  safely  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  He 
often  changed  his  lodgings,  but  was  every  where  pursued  ; 
and,  humanly  speaking,  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  es- 
cape. His  instructions,  however,  and  his  zeal,  produced 
great  effects  ;  multitudes  crowded  to  hear  him  ;  and  were 
by  his  labours  incited  to  attend  to  Christianity. 

The  charge  of  the  school  was  now,  by  Demetrius  the 
bishop,  committed  to  him  alone  ;  and  he  converted  it  wholly 
into  a  school  of  religious  information  :  He  maintained  him- 
self by  the  sale  of  the  profane  books  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  study.  Thus  he  lived  many  years,  an  amazing 
monument,  at  once  both  of  industry  and  of  self-denial.  Not 
only  the  day,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  was  by  him 
devoted  to  religious  study  ;  and  he  practised,  with  literal 
conscientiousness,  our  Lord's  rules,  of  not  having  two  coats, 
nor  two  pairs  of  shoes,  and  of  not  providing  for  futurity. 
He  was  inured  to  cold,  nakedness,  and  poverty  :  He  oflPended 
many  by  his  unwillingness  to  receive  their  gratuities :  He  ab- 
stained from  wine ;  and,  in  general,  lived  so  abstemiously  as 
to  endanger  his  life.  Many  persons  imitated  his  excessive  aus- 
terities :  and  were,  at  that  time,  honoured  with  the  name  of 
philosophers ;  and  some  of  them  patiently  suffered  martyrdom . 

I  state  facts  as  I  find  them.  A  strong  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  meeting  with  a  secret  ambition,  too  subtile 
to  be  perceived  by  him  who  is  the  dupe  of  it,  and  supported 
by  a  natural  fortitude  of  mind,  and  by  the  active  exertion 
of  great  talents,  hath  enabled  many  in  external  things  to 
seem  superior  in  piety  to  men  of  real  humility  and  self- 
diffidenee,  who  penetrating  more  happily  into  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel,  by  the  exercise  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  genidne  charity  which  is  its  fruit,  are  led  into  a 
course  of  conduct  less  dazzling  indeed,  but  much  more  agree- 
able to  the  Gospel.  One  cannot  form  a  high  idea  of  the 
solid  judgment  of  these  Alexandrian  converts.  Were  there 
none  of  the  elder  and  more  experienced  Christians  in  that 
city,  who  were  capable,  with  meekness  of  wisdom,  of  cor- 

VOL.   Ir  8 
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recting  the  exuberances  of  this  zealous  youth,  and  of  show- 
ing him  that,  by  such  a  refusal  of  the  comforts  of  life,  he 
affected  a  superiority  to  Paul  himself,  who  gratefully  received 
the  alms  of  the  Philippians  ?  Excesses  of  this  sort  must 
have  been  attended  with  great  defects  in  inward  vital  god- 
liness :  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  the  second  chapter 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  for  a  comment  on  the  con- 
duct of  Origen.  How  much  better  had  it  been  for  him  to 
have  continued  a  scholar  for  some  time  longer ;  and  not  to 
have  feasted  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  by  appointing  him 
a  teacher  !  But  the  lively  flow  of  genius  seems  to  have  been 
mistaken  for  great  growth  in  Christian  knowledge  and  piety. 
One  of  his  scholars,  called  Plutarch,*  was  led  to  martyr- 
dom. Origen  accompanied  him  to  the  place  of  execution. 
The  odium  of  the  scholar  s  sufferings  reflected  on 
^  °"*  the  master  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  peculiar 
providence  that  he  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens. 
After  him  Serenus  suffered  by  fire  :  the  third  martyr  was 
Heraclides  ;  the  fourth  Heron.  The  former  had  not  yet 
been  baptized,  being  only  what  was  called  a  Catechu- 
men :  the  latter  had  been  lately  baptized  ;  but  both  were  be- 
headed. A  second  Serenus  of  the  same  school,  having  sus- 
tained great  torment  and  much  pain,  was  beheaded.  A 
woman  also,  called  Rais,  as  yet  a  Catechumen,  suffered 
death.  Potamisena,  a  young  woman  remarkable  for  beauty, 
purity  of  mind,  and  firmness  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  suffered 
very  dreadful  torments :  She  was  scourged  very  severely 
by  the  order  of  AquUa  the  judge,  who  threatened  to  deliver 
her  to  be  abused  by  the  basest  characters.  But  she  re- 
mained firm  in  the  faith  :  was  led  to  the  fire,  and  burned 
together  with  her  mother  Marcella.  The  heart  of  Basilides, 
a  soldier,  who  presided  at  her  execution,  was  softened.  He 
pitied  her,  treated  her  courteously,  and  protected  her,  so 
far  as  he  durst,  from  the  insolence  of  the  mob.  She  ac- 
knowledged his  kindness,  thanked  him,  and  promised  that 
after  her  departure  she  would  entreat  the  Lord  for  him. 
Scalding  pitch  was  poured  on  her  whole  body,  which  she 
sustained  in  much  patience.  Sometime  after,  Basilides, 
being  required  by  his  fellow-soldiers  to  swear  profanely  on 
a  certain  occasion,  he  refused,    and  confessed  himself  a 

*  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  4  and  5.] 
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Christian.  They  disbelieved  him  at  first  ;  but  finding 
him  serious,  they  carried  him  before  the  judge,  who  re- 
manded him  to  prison.  The  Christians  visited  him  ;  and 
upon  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sudden  change, 
he  declared  that  Potamiaena,  three  days  after  her  martyiv 
dom,  had  appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  informed  him  that 
she  had  performed  her  promise ;  and  that  he  should  shortly 
die.     After  this  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  reader  will  think  this  an  extraordinary  story  :  It  is 
tinged  with  superstition,  no  doubt  ;  but  who  can  venture, 
without  meriting  the  imputation  of  temerity,  to  reject  it 
altogether  as  a  fiction  ?  Eusebius  lived  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  time  of  Origen  :  He  had  made  accurate  inquiries 
after  him  and  his  followers  in  Alexandria ;  and  he  observes 
that  the  fame  of  Potamiaena  was  in  his  own  time  very  great  4 
in  that  province.  Her  martyrdom  and  that  of  the  soldier 
seem  sufficiently  authentic.  Her  promise  to  pray  for  him 
after  her  departure  only  shows  the  gradual  prevalence  of 
fanatical  philosophy,  will-worship,  and  the  hke  ;  and  if  the 
reader  be  not  prepared  by  a  sufficient  degree  of  candour  to 
admit  the  truth  of  authentic  narratives  and  the  reality  of 
converting  grace,  because  pitiably  stained,  in  many  instances, 
with  such  superstition,  he  will  nnd  little  satisfaction  in  the 
evidences  of  Christian  piety  for  many  ages.  But  we  are 
slaves  to  habit.  In  our  own  time  we  make  great  allow- 
ances in  Christians  for  the  love  of  the  world  :  we  are  not 
so  easily  disposed  to  make  allowances  for  superstitions. 
Yet  many  wrong  sentiments  and  views  may  be  found  where 
the  heart  is  devoted,  in  faith  and  love,  to  God  and  his 
Christ.  It  will  still  be  objected,  that  God  would  not  sanc- 
tify superstitions  of  this  sort,  by  causing  supematurally  the 
deceased  spirit  of  a  martyr  to  appear  to  ^Uasilides.  I  an- 
swer,— the  supposition  of  a  dream  removes  all  the  difficulty ; 
and  the  more  easily,  when  we  recollect  that  the  man's  mind 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  previously  under  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  person  of  the  sufferer,  of  her  late  martyrdom, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  it. 

A  peculiar  resolution  made  and  put  into  execution  about 
this  time  by  Origen,  illustrates  his  character  in  the  strong- 
est manner.  Though  disposed  beyond  most  men  to  allego- 
rize the  Scriptures,  in  one  passage  he  followed  their  literal 
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sense  too  closely.  "  There  are  some  who  have  made  them- 
selves eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.**  *  We  need 
not  be  at  a  loss  for  his  motives.  He  was  much  conversant 
among  women  as  a  catechiser  and  an  expounder  of  the  Scrips 
tures: — and,  no  doubt,  he  was  desirous  of  removing  occasions 
for  the  slanders  of  infidels,  as  well  as  temptations  from  him- 
self.    However  he  took  all  possible  pains  to  conceal  the  fact. 

One  cannot  but  be  astonished  in  noticing  how  strong  the 
self-righteous  maxims  and  views  were  grown  in  the  Church ; 
— ^yet  still, — ^piety  of  principle,  combined  with  fervour  of 
zeal,  must  be  revered  by  every  one,  who  is  not  lost  to  all 
sense  of  goodness.  The  extraordinary  step  taken  by  Ori- 
en,  above  alluded  to,  could  not  remain  a  secret.  Demetrius, 
is  bishop,  at  first  encouraged  and  commended  him  :  after- 
ward, t  through  the  power  of  envy,  on  account  of  his  growing 
popularity,  he  published  the  fact  abroad  with  a  view  to 
asperse  mm.  However,  the  bishops  of  Csesarea  and  Jerusa- 
lem protected  and  supported  him,  and  ordained  him  a  pres- 
byter in  the  church.  Day  and  night  he  continued  still  to 
labour  at  Alexandria.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  Alexan- 
dria to  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  to  see  what 
eflPects  were  produced  by  this  same  persecution  of  Severus. 

Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia,  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  sustained  a  variety  of  sufferings  ;  and  yet  by 
the  providence  of  God  was  at  length  delivered  : — and  he 
travelled  afterwards  to  Jerusalem.  There  he  was  joyfully 
received  by  Narcissus  the  very  aged  bishop  of  that  see,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  piety,  who  associated  Alexander  with 
him  in  the  labours  of  Christian  instruction.  Some  epistles  of 
the  latter  were  extant  in  Eusebius's  time,  who  gives  us  a  short 
fragment  of  one  of  them,  sufficiently  authenticating  the  fact, 
— that  those  two  holy  men  were  joint  pastors  of  tferusalem. 

"  Narcissus  J  greets  you,  who  governed  this  bishopric 
before  me  ;  and  now  being  an  hundred  and  sixteen  years  old, 
prayeth  with  me,  and  that  very  seriously,  for  the  state  of 
the  church,  and  [with  me  beseeches  you  to  be  of  one  mind-"] 

If  the  ancient  martyrologies  had  been  preserved  uncor- 
rupted,  they  would,  doubtless,  afford  us  useful  materials. 
Mid  illustrate  much  the  spirit  and  genius  of  real  Christianity 

*  Matt.  xix.  12.  t  Euseb.  b.  vi.  c.  8, 

J  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  11,  and  Hieron.  de  yir.  iUust.  c.  62.] 
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in  its  primitive  professors.  But  frauds,  interpolations,  and 
impostures,  are  endless  :  The  papal  and  monastic  supersti- 
tions, in  after-ages,  induced  their  supporters  to  corrupt  these 
martyrologies,  and  indeed  the  writings  of  the  fathers  in 
general.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  materials  for  a  well- 
connected  credible  history  of  real  Christians,  is  hence  in- 
creased exceedingly.  What  I  cannot  believe,  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  transcribe ;  what  I  can,  where  the 
matter  appears  worthy  of  memory,  shall  be  exhibited.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  martyrs  of  Sicillita,*  a  city  of  Africa,  in 
the  province  of  Carthage.  The  narration  is  simple,  credible 
throughout,  and  worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  Grospel. 
The  facts  belong  to  the  times  of  Severus. 

"  Twelve  persons  were  brought  before  Satuminus  the 

?roconsul  at  Carthage,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Speratus, 
l^arzal,  and  Cittin ;  and  three  women,  Donata,  Secunda 
and  Vestina.  When  they  came  before  him,  he  said  to  them 
all,  "  You  may  expect  the  emperor  our  master's  pardon,  if 
you  return  to  your  senses,  and  observe  the  ceremonies  of 
our  Gods."  To  which  Speratus  replied,  "  We  have  never 
been  guilty  of  any  thing  that  is  evil,  nor  been  partakers  of 
injustice  :  We  have  even  prayed  for  those  who  persecute 
us  unjustly ;  in  which  we  obey  our  Emperor,  who  pre- 
scribed to  us  this  rule  of  behaviour."  Satuminus  answered, 
"  We  have  also  a  religion  that  is  simple  :  We  swear  hy 
the  genius  of  the  emperors,  and  we  offer  up  vows  for  their 
healthy  which  you  ought  also  to  do."  Speratus  answered, 
"  K  you  will  hear  me  patiently,  I  will  declare  unto  you  the 
mystery  of  Christian  simplicity."  The  proconsul  said, 
"  Shall  I  hear  you  speak  ill  of  our  ceremonies  ?  Rather 
swear,  all  of  you,  by  the  genius  of  the  emperors  our  mas- 
ters, that  you  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life."  Speratus 
answered,  "  I  know  not  the  genius  of  the  emperors.  I 
serve  God,  who  is  in  heaven,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor 
can  see.  I  have  never  been  guilty  of  any  crime  punishable 
by  the  public  laws  :  if  I  buy  any  thing,  I  pay  the  duties  to 
the  collectors :  I  acknowledge  my  God  and  Saviour  to  be 
the  Suprenje  Governor  of  all  nations:  I  have  made  no 
complaints  against  any  person ;  and  therefore  they  ought 

•  [Ruinart.  act*  Martyr,  p.  74.     See  Basiiage,ann.  211.  Num.  8.  Tilk- 
mont.  porsccut.  de  Severe.  13.  torn.  3.  p.  1.] 
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to  make  none  against  me."  The  proconsul,  turning  to  the 
rest,  said,  "  Do  not  ye  imitate  the  folly  of  this  mad  wretch ; 
but  rather  fear  our  prince  and  obey  his  commands."  Cittin 
answered,  "  We  fear  only  the  Lord  our  God,  who  is  m 
heaven."  The  proconsul  then  said, — "  Let  them  be  car- 
ried to  prison,  and  put  in  [the  stocks*]  till  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  the  proconsul,  seated  on  his  tribunal, 
caused  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  said  to  the 
women, — "  Honour  our  prince,  and  do  sacrifice  to  the 
gods."  Don  ata  replied,  "We  honour  Caesar  as  Caesar; 
but  to  God  we  offer  prayer  and  worship."  Vestina  said, 
"  I  also  am  a  Christian.  Secunda  said,  "  I  also  believe 
in  my  God,  and  will  continue  stedfast  to  him ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  your  gods,  we  will  not  serve  and  adore  them."  The 
proconsul  ordered  them  to  be  separated ;  then,  having  called 
for  the  men,  he  said  to  Speratus,  "  Perseverest  thou  in 
being  a  Christian  ?  "  Speratus  answered,  "  Yes,  I  do  per- 
severe : — Let  all  give  ear,  I  am  a  Christian ;"  which  being 
heard  by  the  rest,  thev  said,  "  We  also  are  Christians." 
The  proconsul  said,  "  iTou  will  neither  consider  your  danger, 
nor  receive  mercy."  They  replied,  "  Do  what  you  please, 
we  shall  die  joyfully  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chnst."  The 
proconsul  asked,  "  What  books  are  those  which  you  read 
and  revere  ?  "  Speratus  replied,  "  The  four  Gospels  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Epistles  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  Scripture  that  is  inspired  of 
God."  The  proconsul  said,  "  I  will  give  you  three  days 
to  reflect  and  to  come  to  yourselves."  Upon  which  Spera- 
tus answered,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  such  are  all  those 
who  are  with  me :  and  we  will  never  quit  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.     Do,  therefore,  what  you  think  fit." 

The  proconsul,  seeing  their  resolution,  pronounced  sen- 
tence against  them, — that  they  should  die  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  in  these  terms  : — '^  Speratus  and  the  rest, 
having  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  hav- 
ing refused  to  pay  due  honour  to  the  emperor,  I  command 
their  heads  to  be  cut  off."  This  sentence  having  been 
read,  Speratus  and  his  fellow-sufferers  said,  "  We  give 
thanks  to  God,  who  honoureth  us  this  day  with  being  re- 
ceived as  martyrs  in  heaven,  for  confessing  his  name." 
They  were  carried  to  the  place  of  punishment,  where  they 

•  [Ponantur  in  Ligno.] 
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fell  on  their  knees  all  together,  and  having  again  given 
thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  beheaded.  * 

•f  At  Carthage  itself  four  young  Catechumens  were 
seized,  Revocatus  and  Felicitas, — slaves  to  the  same  mas- 
ter,— with  Satuminus  and  Secondulus ;  and  also  Vivia 
Perpetua,  a  lady  of  quality.  She  had  a  father,  a  mother, 
and  two  brothers,  of  whom  one  was  a  catechumen :  she 
was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  ;  was  married,  and  was 
then  pregnant ;  and  moreover,  she  had  a  young  child  at 
her  breast.  To  these  five,  by  an  excess  of  zeal  too  common 
at  that  time,  Satur  voluntarily  joined  himself.  While  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  persecutors,  the  father  of  Perpetua, 
himself  a  Pagan,  but  full  of  affection  to  his  favourite  off- 
spring, importuned  her  to  fall  from  the  faith.  His  intreaties 
were  vain.  Her  pious  constancy  appeared  to  him  an  absurd 
obstinacy,  and  enraged  him  so  much  as  to  induce  him  to 
give  her  very  rougn  treatment.  For  a  few  days  while 
these  catechumens  were  under  guard,  but  not  confined  in 
the  prison,  they  found  means  to  be  baptized ;  and  Per- 
petua's  prayers  were  directed  particularly  for  patience  under 
bodily  pains.  They  were  then  put  into  a  dark  prison.  To 
the  rest,  who  had  been  more  accustomed  to  hardships,  this 
change  of  scene  had  not  any  thing  in  it  very  terrible.  To 
her,  who  had  experienced  nothing  but  the  delicacies  of 
genteel  Ufe,  it  was  pecuUarly  formidable  and  distressing : 
Her  concern  for  her  infant  was  extreme.  Tertius  and 
Pomponius,  two  deacons  of  the  Church,  obtained  by  money, 
that  the  prisoners  might  go  out  of  the  dark  dungeon,  and 
for  some  hours  refresh  themselves  in  a  more  commodious 
place,  where  Perpetua  gave  the  breast  to  her  infant,  and 
then  recommended  him  carefully  to  her  mother.  For  some 
time  her  mind  was  oppressed  with  concern  for  the  misery 
she  had  brought  on  her  family  ;  though  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  conscience ;  but  she  grew  more  composed,  and 
her  prison  became  a  palace. 

Her  father,  sometime  after,  came  to  the  prison  over- 
whelmed with  grief ;  which,  in  all  probability,  was  aug- 

*  Fleury  b.  6.  c.  3.  [There  are  two  accounts  of  the  Scillitan  martyrs 
slightly  yaryiflg  from  each  other,  glyen  by  Rninart,  and  Milner's  is  made  up 
from  both.] 

t  [Ruinart.  acta  Martyr,  sincera,  p.  80.  See  TertuUian,  de  anlma,  c. 
65.  Angustin.  torn.  8.  p.  1608.  Sermo  de  temp.  Bar.  ed.  Ben.  Venet.] 
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mented  by  the  .reflections  he  had  made  on  his  own  rough 
and  angry  behaviour  to  her  at  their  last  interview.  "  Have 
pity,  my  daughter,"  says  he,  "  on  my  grey   hairs ;  have 

Jity  on  your  father,  if  1  was  ever  worthy  of  that  name  :  if 
myself  have  brought  you  up  to  this  age ;  if  I  have  pre- 
ferred you  to  all  your  brethren,  make  me  not  a  reproach  to 
mankind :  [have  compassion  on  your  brothers,  have  com- 
passion on  your  mother  and  your  aunt ;] — have  compassion 
on  your  son,  who  cannot  survive  you :  lay  aside  your  ob- 
stinacy, lest  you  destroy  us  all :  for  if  you  perish  we  must 
all  of  us  shut  our  mouths  in  disgrace. '  The  old  gentle- 
man, with  much  tenderness,  kissed  her  hands,  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  weeping  and  calling  her  no  longer  his 
daughter,  but  his  mistress — ^the  mistress  of  his  fate !  He 
was  the  only  person  of  the  family  who  did  not  rejoice  at 
her  martyrdom.  Perpetua,  though  inwardly  torn  with 
filial  affection,  could  offer  him  no  other  comfort  than  to 
desire  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  Divine  disposal. 

The  next  day  they  were  all  brought  into  the  court,  and 
examined  in  the  presence  of  vast  crowds.  There  the  un- 
happy old  man  appeared  with  his  Uttle  grandson,  and  taking 
Perpetua  aside,  conjured  her  to  have  some  pity  on  her 
child.  The  procurator,  Hilarian^  joined  in  the  suit,  but 
in  vain.  The  old  man  then  attempted  to  draw  his  daughter 
from  the  scaffold.  Hilarian  ordered  him  to  be  beaten  ;  and 
a  blow,  which  he  received  with  a  staff*,  was  felt  by  Perpetua 
very  severely. 

Hilarian  condemned  them  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts.  They  then  returned  cheerfully  to  their  prison. 
Perpetua  sent  the  deacon,  Pomponius,  to  demand  her  child 
of  her  father,  which  he  refused  to  return.  The  health  of 
the  child,  we  are  told,  suffered  not ;  nor  did  Perpetua  feel 
any  bodily  inconvenience. 

Secondulus  died  in  prison.  Felicitas  was  eight  months 
gone  with  child ;  and  seeing  the  day  of  the  pubhc  shows 
to  be  near,  she  was  much  afflicted  lest  her  execution  should 
[be  deferred  on  account  of  her  pregnancy  (because  it  was 
not  lawful  for  pregnant  women  to  be  executed  before  the 
time  of  their  delivery)  and  lesl;she  should  afterwards  be  put 
to  death  in  company  with  abandoned  characters.]  Her 
companions  joined  in  prayer  for  her  three  days  before  the 
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spectacles ;  and  she  was,  with  great  difficulty,  delivered  of 
a  child.  One  of  the  door-keepers,  who,  perhaps,  expected 
to  have  found  in  her  a  stoical  insensibility,  and  heard  her 
cries,  said,  "  Do  you  complain  of  this  ?  what  will  you  do 
when  you  are  exposed  to  the  beasts  ?"  Felicitas  answered, 
with  a  sagacity  truly  Christian,  "It  is  I  that  suffer  now, 
but  then  there  will  be  another  with  me,  that  will  suffer  for 
me,  because  I  shall  suffer  for  his  sake."  Her  new-bom 
daughter  was  delivered  to  a  Christian  woman,  who  nursed 
it  as  her  own. 

The  tribune  appears  to  have  credited  a  report,  that  the 
prisoners  would  free  themselves  by  magical  practices  :  and 
in  consequence,  to  have  treated  them  roughly.  "  Why 
don't  you,"  says  Perpetua,  "  give  us  some  relief?  Will 
it  not  be  for  your  honour  that  we  should  appear  well  fed 
at  the  spectacles  ?  " 

This  address  of  hers  had  the  desired  effect :  It  procured 
a  very  agreeable  alteration  in  their  treatment.  On  the  day 
before  the  shows,  they  were  supplied  with  their  last  meal ; 
and  the  martyrs  did  their  utmost  to  convert  it  into  an  * 
ayairn  I  they  ate  in  public  :  their  brethren  and  others  were 
allowed  to  visit  them  :  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  him- 
self, by  this  time,  was  converted  to  the  faith :  they  talked 
to  the  people,  and  warned  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come ;  they  pointed  out  to  them  their  own  happy  lot,  and 
smiled  at  the  curiosity  of  those  who  ran  to  see  them. 
**  Observe  well  our  faces,  "cries  Satur,  with  much  animation, 
"  that  ye  may  know  them  at  the  day  of  judgment." 

The  Spirit  of  God  was  much  with  them  on  the  day  of 
trial :  joy,  rather  than  fear,  was  painted  on  their  looks. 
Perpetua,  cherished  by  Jesus  Christ,  went  on  with  a  com- 
posed countenance  and  an  easy  pace,  holding  down  her 
eyes,  lest  the  spectators  might  draw  wrong  conclusions 
from  their  vivacity.  Some  idolatrous  garments  were  offered 
them  by  the  Pagans*:  **  We  sacrifice  our  lives,"  said  they, 
"  to  avoid  every  thing  of  this  kind."  The  tribune  desisted 
from  his  demand. 

Perpetua  sang,  as  already  victorious :  and  Revocatus, 
Satuminus,  and  Satur,  endeavoured  to  affect  the  people 
with  the  fear  of  the  wrath  to  come.     Being  come  into 

*  A  love-feast. 
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Hilarian's  presence,  "  Thou  judgest  us,**  said  they,  "  and 
God  shall  judge  thee."  The  mob  was  enraged,  and  in- 
sisted on  their  being  scourged  before  they  were  exposed  to 
the  beasts.  It  was  done,  and  the  martyrs  rejoiced  in  being 
conformed  to  their  Saviours  sufferings. 

Perpetua  and  Felicitas  were  stripped,  and  put  into  the 
nets,  and  exposed  to  a  wild  cow.  The  spectators  were 
shocked  at  the  sight :  for  the  one  was  an  accomplished 
beauty,  and  the  other  had  been  recently  delivered  of  a 
child.  The  assisting  executioner  drew  them  back  and 
covered  them  with  loose  garments.  Perpetua  was  first 
attacked  ;  and  falling  backwards  she  put  herself  into  a  re- 
clining posture ;  and  seeing  her  habit  torn  by  her  side,  she 
retirea  to  cover  herself:  she  then  gathered  up  her  hair, 
that  she  might  seem  less  disordered  :  she  raised  herself  up, 
and  seeing  Felicitas  bruised,  she  gave  her  her  hand  and 
lifted  her  up :  they  then  went  toward  the  gate,  where  Per- 
petua was  received  by  a  catechumen,  called  Rusticus,  who 
attended  her :  "  I  wonder,"  said  she,  "  when  they  will  ex- 
pose us  to  the  cow  ;" — She  had  been,  it  seems,  insensible 
of  what  had  passed,  nor  could  believe  it  till  she  saw  on  her 
body  and  clothes  the  marks  of  her  sufferings.  She  caused 
her  brother  to  be  called,  and  addressing  herself  to  him  and 
Rusticus,  she  said, "  Continue  firm  in  the  faith ;  love  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  be  neither  fiightened  nor  offended  at  our  sufferings. 

The  people  insisted  on  having  the  martyrs  brought  into 
the  midst  of  the  amphitheatre,  that  they  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  die :  some  of  them  rose  up  and 
went  forward  of  their  own  accord,  after  having  given  one 
another  the  kiss  of  charity :  others  received  the  last  blow 
without  speaking  or  stirring.  Perpetua  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  unskilfiil  gladiator,  who  pierced  her  between  the  ribs  so 
as  to  give  her  much  unnecessary  pain.  She  cried  out ; 
and  then  she  herself  guided  his  trembling  hand  to  her 
throat : — and  thus  with  the  rest  the  slfept  in  Jesus. 

Augustine,  in  his  exposition  of  the  forty-seventh  Psalm, 
takes  notice  of  the  victorious  strength  of  divine  love  pre- 
vailing over  all  natural  affections,  and  produces  this  same 
Perpetua  as  an  example :  * — "  We  know  and  read  thus  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  blessed  Perpetua."     He  mentions  the 

*  Tom.  V.  [p.  oGl.  ed.  Ben.  Ven.] 
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same  stoiy  also  in  three  other  places  in  his  treatise  of  the 
Soul,*  fiut  it  is  evident  that  he  doubts  whether  Perpetua 
herself  wrote  what  is  ascribed  to  her.  If  so,  we  may  well 
doubt ;  and  more  than  doubt  the  truth  of  the  visions  with 
which  this  excellent  narrative  has  been  intermixed ;  and 
with  which  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  reader.  Yet  the  ffeneraJ  history  has  every  mark  of  au- 
thenticity.  Augustine  himself  pubLhed  threi  semons  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  martjnrs.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  finest  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  have 
been  thus  tarnished  by  mixtures  of  fraud  or  superstition. 
The  authority  of  Augustine  has  enabled  me  to  distinguish 
with  some  degree  of  precision  the  truth  from  the  falsehood. 
My  business  does  not  call  me  to  recite  the  frauds ;  and  it 
will  be  needless  to  add  further  remarks :  The  pious  reader 
sees,  with  pleasure,  that  God  was  yet  present  with  his 
people.  Indeed  the  power  of  God  appeared  evidently  dis- 
played during  the  course  of  this  dreadful  persecution,  by 
the  sudden  and  amazing  conversions  of  several  persons  who 
voluntarily  suffered  death  for  that  doctrine  which  they  before 
detested.  Of  this  we  have  the  very  respectable  testimony 
of  Origen,  who,  whatever  other  defects  he  be  justly  charged 
with,  is  certainly  allowed  to  beof  unquestionable  veracity,  f 

Severus  would  naturally  extend  this  persecution  to  Gaul, 
the  scene  of  his  former  cruelties.     In  fact,  it  was  now  that 
IrenaBUS  suffered :  and  many  more  suffered  with  him  ;  and 
Lyons  was  once  more  dyea  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus.     Vivarius  and  Androlus,  who  had  been  vivanuB, 
sent  by  Polycarp  there  to  preach  the  Gospel,   zoU^Slr' 
were  put  to  death.     At  Comana,  in  Pamphylia,  martyred. 
Zoticus   the   bishop,    who   had   distinmiished   himself  by 
writing  against  the    Montanists,  obtamed  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

;{;  At  this  trying  season  it  was  that  some  churches  pur- 
chased their  peace  and  quiet  by  paying  money,  not  only 
to  the  magistrates,  but  sJso  to  the  inmrmers  and  soldiers 
who  were  appointed  to  search  them  out.     The  pastors  of 

•  L.  1.  c.  10.  1.  3.  c.  9.  1.  iv.  c.  18.  torn.  vii.  [ortom  xiii.  ed.  Ben.  ven.] 

t  Contra  Celsum.  1. 1.  [sect.  46.] 
}  [Tertullian.  de  fuga  in  perseciit.  o.  12  and  13.     Petriia  Alex,  in  Can.  12. 
ap.  Routh  in  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  3.  p.  387] 
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the  churches  approved  of  this  proceeding,  because  it  was 
only  suffering  the  loss  of  their  goods,  and  preferring  that  to 
the  endangering  of  their  lives.  However  casuists  may  de- 
cide this  question,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  practice 
might  take  place  with  many  in  real  uprightness  of  neart. 

It  is  usual  with  God  to  moderate  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  tried  by  persecution 
Sererus  dies,  ^t  o'^cc  vcry  loug  and  vcry  violent.  In  the  year 
A.D.  211.  t^Q  hundred  and  eleven,  after  a  reign  of  eighteeQ 
years,  the  tyrant  Severus  died:  and  the  Church  found 
repose  and  tranquilUty  under  his  son  and  successor  Cara- 
calla,  thou^  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

Divine  rrovidence  had  long  before  prepared  for  the 
Christians  this  mitigation  of  trial,  in  the  circumstances  of 
Caracalla's  education.  He  had  known  Proculus  the  Chris- 
tian, who  had  recovered  the  health  of  his  father,  and  was 
maintained  in  his  palace  to  his  death ;  and  he  had  himself 
been  nursed,*  when  an  infant,  by  a  Christian  woman. 
Though  this  could  not  win  his  heart  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  gave 
him  an  early  predilection  in  favour  of  Christians,  insomuch 
that  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  observing  one  of  his  play- 
fellows to  be  beaten  because  he  followed  the  Christian  religion, f 
he  could  not  for  some  time  after  behold  with  patience  either 
his  own  father  or  the  father  of  the  boy.  Certainly  few 
men  have  ever  exceeded  hum  in  the  ferocious  vices ;  yet, 
during  the  six  years  and  two  months  which  he  reigned,  the 
Christians  found  in  him  friendship  and  protection.  Indeed, 
for  the  space  of  thirty  and  eight  years, — from  the  death 
of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Decius, — if  we  except  the  short 
turbulent  interval  of  Maximinus,  the  Church  enjoyed  a 


origen  comes  ^01^*^°^^  calm.  J     About  the  year  two  hundred 

D  Rome, 
A.D.  210. 


ungen  comes  _^  .  -f  r^  •'   ,  iw      ^       • 

to^Rome,^  and  ten,  Ongen  came  to  Rome,  where  Zephynnus 
was  bishop,  desirous  of  visiting  that  ancient 
Church,  but  soon  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  to  his  office 
of  catechising.  He  entrusted  to  Heraclas,  his  associate  in 
that  employment,  the  instruction  of  the  more  ignorant, 
while  he  himself  took  care  of  those  who  had  made  a  greater 
proficiency.     His  active  spirit  induced  him  to  study  the 

*  [Tertullian.  ad  scap.  c.  4.] 
t  Spartian*s  CaracaUa.    The  Pagan  author  says,  "  because  he  followed 
the  Jewish  Religion  ; "   but,  most  probably,  he  means  the  Christian. 
[Lardner,  rol.  4.  c.  23.  p.  166.    Ed.  4to.]        j"  Sulpitius  Severus,  b.  2  c.  42. 
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Hebrew  language ;  and  the  first  firuit  of  his  labour  was  the 
publication  of  the  Hexapla.  In  this  great  work  he  gave 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  translations  of  the  Septuagint,  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotian, — and  two  others,  which 
had  long  been  obsolete,  and  whose  authors  were  unknown. 
Of  these  interpreters,  Symmachus  was  an  Ebionite ;  that 
is,  he  held  that  Christ  was  but  a  mere  man  ;  "^  and  he  in-, 
veighed  against  the  genuine  Grospel  of  St.  Matthew,  for 
no  other  reason,  that  I  can  see,  but  on  account  of  the  clear 
testimony  which  the  beginning  of  it  affords  against  his 
heresy.  These  works  of  Origen,  in  addition  to  his  con- 
stant diligence,  both  in  writmg  and  in  preaching,  are 
monuments  at  least  of  the  most  laudable  industry.  The 
evangelical  reader  would  wish,  no  doubt,  to  see  stronger 
signs  of  real  Christian  proficiency  in  experimental  and 
practical  religion ; — but  we  must  be  content  with  such 
matter  as  the  ecclesiastical  records  afford  us. 

One  Ambrose,  addicted  to  the  Yalentinian  heresy,  an 
extremely  fancifUl  and  romantic  scheme,  not  worthy  of  the 
readers  attention,  found  himself  confuted  by  Origen,  and 
was  brought  over  to  the  Church.f  Many  learned  men  also 
felt  the  force  of  his  argumentations.  Heretics  and  philo- 
sophers attended  his  lectures ;  and  he  took,  no  doubt,  a  very 
excellent  method  to  procure  regard  to  himself  at  least ; — 
he  instructed  them  m  profane  and  secular  learning.  He 
confuted  the  opinions  of  the  different  sects  by  opposing 
them  to  each  other ;  and  he  exposed  the  various  fallacies 
with  so  much  acuteness  and  sagacity,  that  he  obtained  among 
the  Gentiles  the  reputation  of  a  great  Philosopher.  He 
encouraged  many  persons  to  study  the  liberal  arts,  assuring 
them,  that  they  would,  by  that  means,  be  much  better  fur- 
nished for  the  contemplation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures : — 
He  was  entirely  of  opinion,  that  secular  and  philosophical 
institutes  were  very  necessary  and  profitable  to  his  own 
mind.  Does  it  escape  the  reader,  how  much  in  the  course 
of  the  Christian  annals,  we  are  already  departed,  though 
by  insensible  degrees,  from  Christian  simplicity  ?  Here  is 
a  man  looked  up  to  with  reverence,  at  least  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  as  a  great  luminary  ;— a  man,  who,  in  his  younger 

*  Euseb.  b.  6.  c.  [14,  15, 16, 17] 
t  [Euseb.  ri.  c.  18, 19,  and  Epiph.  de  Her.  c.  64.  3.  p.  525.] 
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dayS|  was  himself  a  scholar  of  the  amphibious  Ammonius ; 
who  mixed  together  ChristiaDity  ana  Pagan  philosophy ; 
and  who,  by  reading  his  motley  lectures,  drew  over,  inform 
at  leasty  many  of  the  heathen  philosophers  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  Jesus.  These  mention  him  often  in  their 
books  :  some  dedicate  their  works  to  him  ;  and  others  res* 
pectfiilly  deliver  them  to  him  as  their  master.  All  this 
Eusebius  tells  us  with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  To 
him  the  Gospel  seems  to  have  triumphed  over  gentilism 
by  these  means.  There  is  no  doubt,  but,  in  a  certain 
sense,  Origen's  success  was  great ;  but  I  much  fear  that, 
in  return,  the  pure  Gospel  suffered  greatly  by  an  admixture 
of  gentilism.  What  can  this  extraordinary  teacher  and 
author  mean,  by  asserting  the  utility  and  even  the  *  neces- 
sity of  philosophy  for  himself  as  a  Christian  ?  Are  not  the 
Scriptures  able  to  make  a  man  wise  unto  salvation 

THROUGH  FAITH    WHICH  IS  IN  ChRIST  JeSUS,    THAT  THE 

MAN  OF  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
to  every  good  work  ?  Suppose  a  man  of  common  sense, 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  all  the  learned  lore  of  Ammo- 
nius, to  study  ONLY  the  sacred  books,  with  prayer,  depend- 
ence on  divine  guidance  and  illumination,  and  with  self- 
examination.  Is  it  not  conceivable  that  he  may  acquire  a 
competent, — nay,  even  an  eminent  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Certainly  an  acquaintance  with  classical  and  phi- 
losophical learning  may  iumish  him  with  strong  arguments 
to  prove  the  necessity  and  the  excellency  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  and  therefore  they  deserve  seriously  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  to  instruct  others, — ^for  their 
improvement  in  taste,  language,  eloquence,  and  history ; 
but  if  they  are  to  dictate  in  religion, — or  are  thought 
capable  even  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  theological  know- 
ledge,— the  Scriptures, — with  reverence  be  it  spoken,— 
may  seem  to  have  been  defectively  written.  In  truth,  we 
hear,  among  these  learned  converts  of  Origen,  notiiing 
of  conviction  of  sin — of  conversion — of  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — of  the  love  of  Christ.  They  are  pleased 
with  their  master: — Superior  parts  and  learning  always 
command  the  esteem  of  mankind : — but,  what  are  all  his 
labours  which  we  have  now  before  us,  but  vain  attempts  to 

*  Euseb.  b.  6.  [c.  18,  the  last  sentence.] 
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mix  things  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  declared  will  not  in- 
corporate ?  The  mischief  which  actually  followed  was  to 
be  expected :  Characters  were  confounded :  and  hence- 
forward, among  the  learned,  the  distinction  between  Chris- 
tian godliness  and  human  philosophy  is  but  faintly  marked. 
If  Origen  had  simply  and  plainly  expounded  to  nis  learned 
auditors  the  peculiar  and  vital  truths  of  the  Gospel,  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  many  of  them  would  have  ceased  to 
attend  his  instructions. 

The  famous  Porphyry,*  -  than  whom  Christianity  had 
never  a  more  acrimonious  enemy,- — takes  notice  of  Origen's 
allegorical  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  observes  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  him  when  young,  and  bears  testi- 
mony to  his  rapid  improvements  under  Ammonius.  He 
asserts, — what  indeed  Eusebius,  who  must  have  known, 
contradicts, — that  Ammonius,  though  brought  up  a  Chris- 
tian, turned  afterwards  a  gentile*  He  acknowledges  "  that 
Origen  continually  perused  Plato,  Numenius,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Pythagoreans ;  that  he  was  well  versed  in  Chaere- 
mon  the  Stoic,  and  in  Comutus ;  and,  that  from  all  these 
masters  he  borrowed  the  Grecian  manner  of  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures." 

We  have  seen,  before,  the  wanton  spirit  of  allegory  in- 
troduced by  Ammonius :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Origen 
then  first  learnt  to  treat  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  manner. 
He  had  the  candour  to  confess  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  his  literal  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words  concern- 
ing eunuchs.  He  afterwards  fell  into  the  contrary  extreme, 
and  allegorized  all  the  three  clauses  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  ;  t — and  introduced  such  a  complicated  scheme 
of  fanciful  interpretation,  as  for  many  ages  after, — through 
the  excessive  respect  paid  to  this  man, — ^much  obscured 
the  light  of  Scripture. 

There  wanted  not,  however,  some  persons  who  found 
fault  with  Origen  for  all  this  attachment  to  Pagan  philo- 
sophy. Probably,  simple,  docile,  ingenious  minds,  which 
desired  to  be  fed  with  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 

THAT    THEY     MIGHT     GROW    THEREBY,"    fouud    thcmsclveS 

starved  amidst  all  this  heterogeneous,  inconsistent  doctrine. 
He  felt  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate  his  practice ; — 

*  [Euseb.  vi,  c,  9.]  f  Chap,  xix,  12. 
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which  he  does,  only  by  observing  the  use  of  philosophy  in 
confuting  heretics ;  and  by  the  example  of  FantaBUus,  and 
of  Heraclas,  an  Alexandrian  pastor, — his  coadjutor,  who 
formerly  had  worn  the  common  dress,  and  afterwards  took 
up  the  philosopher  s  garb,  and  still  studied  earnestly  the  wri- 
tings of  the  heathen  philosophers.  What  does  all  this  prove 
but  the  destructive  progress  of  this  epidemical  disease  ? 

The  governor  *  of  Arabia  sent  to  Demetrius,  desiring 
the  instruction  of  Origen ;  who  did  not  hesitate  to  under- 
take the  necessary  journey  for  that  purpose ;  and  he  then 
returned  back  to  Alexandria. 

The  elegant  publication  of  Minucius  Felix, — a  work 
deserving  even  to  be  ranked  among  the  Latin  classics 
for  neatness  and  purity  of  stile,  was  an  ornament  to  the 
Latin  Church.  The  arguments  contained  in  it  against 
Paganism  are  well  pointed  and  well  adapted  to  the  state  of 
the  world  at  that  time  :  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  we 
see  not  more  of  the  real  nature  of  Christianity  in  that 
celebrated  performance. 

Macrinus  In  the  year  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  Ma- 

CarooSia,  crinus  succeeded  Caracalla,  who  had  reigned  a 
A.D.  217.       little  more  than  six  years. 


CHAP.  VI. 


STATE  OF  CHRISTIANITY  DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF  MACRINUS, 
HELIOGABALUS,  ALEXANDER.  MAXIMINUS,  PUPIENUS,  GORDIAN, 
AND  PHILIP. 

Macrinus  reigned  one  year  and  two  months ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Heliogabalus ;  whose  follies  and  vices  are 
Miicriniis  iufamous  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Church 
^^l^r  of  God  suffered  on  that  account.  He  seems  not 
two  months,  to  havc  conccivcd  any  particular  prejudices 
against  Christians  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressed  a  desire 
of  removing  their  rites  of  worship  to  Rome.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  views  of  so 
Heiiogaba-  seuselcss  a  princc.  He  was  slain  at  the  age  of 
iwr'^ind  eighteen,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
is  slain.  two,  after  he  had  swayed  the  sceptre  three  years 
A.D.  222.       ^jjj  ^-jj^  months.     His  cousin  Alexander  suc- 

•  [Euseb.  vi  c.  19.] 
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ceeded  him ;  who  was  then  only  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age,  but  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  moral  characters 
in  profane  history.  His  mother  Mammaea,  is  called  by  Euse- 
bius,*  a  most  godly  t  and  religious  woman.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  vindicate  the  expression.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
received  the  faith  of  Christ: — however,  neither  she  nor 
her  son  persecuted,  they  rather  approved  and  countenanced, 
the  Chnstians.  They  were  persons  of  candour  and  probity 
themselves ;  and  they  saw  that,  in  morals  at  least,  the  peo- 
ple of  God  concurred  with  their  own  views.  Their  con- 
duct was  laudable  ; — but — mark  the  mischief  of  blending 
philosophy  with  Christianity  !  How  cheap  is  the  term 
GODLY  grown  in  the  eyes  of  Eusebius  ! 

The  providence  of  God  not  only  secured  his  Church 
from  suffering,  but  procured  it  a  favourable  patron  in  this 
princess  and  her  son.  The  emperor  had  a  domestic  chapel, 
where,  every  morning,  he  worshipped  those  deceased 
princes,  whose  characters  were  most  esteemed :  their  statues 
were  placed  among  those  of  the  gods :  and  into  this  com- 
pany he  introduced  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Jesus  Christ, 
Abraham,  and  Orpheus. J  He  had  a  desire  to  [Lamprid.  c. 
erect  even  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  receive  him  *^  ^^-  '*^-l 
regularly  into  the  number  of  the  gods. 

There  are  on  record  other  instances  of  his  candour  to- 
wards the  Christians.     The  right  of  possessing  a  certain 
piece  of  ground  was  claimed  by  a  tavern-keeper :  It  had 
been  common  for  a  long  time,^  and  the  Christians  had 
occupied  it  for  a  place  of  worship.     "  It  is  fitter,** 
said  Alexander,   "  that  God   should  be  served       ^'  ^' 
there,  in  any  manner  whatever,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  used  for  a  tavern.**     He  frequently  used  this  Christian 
sentence,    "  Do  as  yk  would  be  done  by.**  ^^   ^  ^^ 
He  obliged  a  crier  to  repeat  it  when  he  punished 
any  person ;  and  was  so  fond  of  it,  that  he  caused  it  to  be 
written  in  his  palace  and  in  the  public  buildings.     When 
he  was  going  to  appoint  governors  of  provinces  or  other 
officers,  he  proposed  their  names  in  pubHc,  giv-        ^  ^^ 
ing  the  people  notice,  that  if  they  had  any  crime 

*  Euseb.  1.  6.  [c.  21.]    Fleniy,  b.  v.  [c.  48.]  t  [ewcre/SfirroTi;.] 

t  Lamprid.  [ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  25.  p.  177.     Ed.  4to.] 
§  That  is,  without  owner  or  possessor. 
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to  accuse  them  of,  they  should  come  forward  and  make 
it  known.  "  It  would  be  a  shame,**  says  he,  "  not  to  do 
that  with  respect  to  governors,  who  are  entrusted  mth 
men's  properties  and  lives,  which  is  done  by  Jews  and 
Christians  when  they  publish  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  mean  to  ordain  Priests."  And,  indeed,  by  Origens 
account,*  the  Christians  were  so  very  careful  in  the  choice 
of  their  pastors,  that  the  civil  magistrates  were  by  no 
means  to  be  compared  with  them  m  probity  and  sound 
morality.  This  prince  had,  it  seems,  too  much  gravity 
and  virtue  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived : — ^for  some  per- 
sons, in  derision,  called  him  Archisynagogus.f 

It  seems  to  have  been  his  plan  to  encourage  everything 
that  carried  the  appearance  of  religion  and  virtue  ;  and  to 
discountenance  whatever  was  openly  immoral  and  profane. 
His  historian  {  tells  us  "  that  he  favoured  astrologers,  and 
permitted  them  to  teach  publicly ;  that  he  himself  was  well 
skilled  in  the  vain  science  of  the  Aruspiees,  and  was 
master  of  that  of  the  Augurs  in  a  high  degree.** 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  twenty-nme,  Alexander 

was  obliged  to  go  to  the  East,  and  to  reside  at  Antiocfa.  His 

Alexander   mother  Mammsea  went  with  him,  and  having 

AnUwh?     heard  of  the  fame  of  Origen,  and  being  very 

A.D.  229.    curious  to   hear  new  things ;  she   sent  him  a 

guard,  and  caused  him  to  come  to  her.^     All  the  account 

we   have   of  this  interview  is,   that   he  continued  there 

awhile,  and  published  many  things  to  the  glory  of  God, 

and  concerning  the  power  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  ;  and 

that  he  then  returned  to  his  school  at  Alexandria. 

What  Origen  taught  this  princess  we  are  not  told :  What 
he  ought  to  have  taught  her,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
would  have  amply  informed  him.  A  plain  and  artless  de- 
claration of  the  vanity  and  wickedness  of  all  the  reigning 
idolatries  and  philosophical  sects :  and  what  is  still  more— 
of  the  corruption,  helplessness,  and  misery  of  man,  and  a 
faithful  information  concerning  the  only  way  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  duty  of  believing  on  him,  of  con* 
fessing  him,  and  of  admitting  the  sanctifying  operations  of 


•  Ag.  Celsus,  b.  iii.  [sect.  29,  30.]  and  viiL 

Sfogue.  J  I 

useb.  vi.  c.  21.] 


t  The  chief  ruler  of  the  8jrnap)gue.  J  Laropridius  [in  vita  Alex- J 
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his  Spirit, — these  things  a  perfectly  sound  preacher  would 
have  shown  to  her ;  and  his  exhortations  would  have  been 
entirely  founded  on  these  doctrines ;  nor  would  he  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  aiding  his  message  by  the  authority  of 
Plato  or  of  any  other  philosopher.  History  informs  us  of 
no  remarkable  effect  which  attended  the  ministry  of  Origen 
on  this  occasion.  That  he  spake  what  he  believed  and 
what  he  thought  most  wise  and  expedient,  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament,  that  his  own 
state  and  views  wer6  too  similar  to  those,  of  Mammsea  and 
of  her  son,  to  permit  him  to  represent  Christianity  to  them 
in  the  clearest  and  the  most  striking  manner.  In  truth,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  number  of  Christians  so  called,  at  this 
time,  were  much  of  the  same  religion  with  Alexander  him- 
self. He  seems  to  have  learnt,  in  some  measure,  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ;  and  by  the  help  of  the  eclectic 
philosophy  to  have  consolidated  all  religions  into  one  mass. 
But  the  Scriptural  method  of  teaching  things  that  accompany 
salvation  wilt  not  incorporate  with  this  system  of  doctrines. 

The  Uberality  of  his  friend  Ambrose  enabled  Origen  to 
prosecute  his  Scriptural  studies  with  vast  rapidity.  Ambrose 
himself  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church  ;  and,  by  his  &ithful- 
ness  xmder  persecution,  he  obtained  the  name  of  Confessor. 

*  At  this  time  Noetus  of  Smyrna  propagated  the  same 
heresy  in  the  East,  which  Fraxeas  had  done  in  the  West, 
— namely,  that  there  was  no  distinction  among  the  Divine 
Persons.  The  pastors  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  summoned 
him  before  them ;  and  demanded  whether  he  really  main- 
tained this  opinion.  At  first  he  denied  it ;  but  afterwards, 
having  formed  a  party,  he  became  more  bold,  and  publicly 
taught  hts  heresy.  !Being  again  interrelated  by  the  pas- 
tors, he  said,  "  What  harm  have  I  done  ?  I  glorify  none 
but  one  God ;  I  know  none  besides  him  who  hath  been 
begotten,  who  suffered  and  died."  .  He  evidently,  in  this 
way,  coi^unded  the  :persons  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together ;  and  being  obstinate  in  his  views,  he  was  ejected 
out  of  the  Church  with  all  his  disciples*  We  have  here  an 
additional  proof  of  the  jealousy  of  the  primitive  Christians 

*  [Conciliam  contra  Xoetum  et  Epiplian.de  Heres.  57*  c.  1.  n.  1.  p.  480. 
ed  Pftay.  ap.  Bouth  in  Bel.  Sacr.  vol.  2.  p.  373,  and  Theodoret.  Hsr.  Fab. 
1.  3.  c.  3.] 
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in  support  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Christianity: 
The  connexion  also  indissolubly  preserved  between  here- 
tical pravity  and  pride  of  heart  appeared  in  this  teacher. 
He  called  himself  Moses,  and  his  brother  Aaron.* 

Origen  t  was  now  sent  for  to  Athens  to  assist  the  Churches, 
which  were  there  disturbed  with  several  heresies.  Thence 
Orijjen  he  went  to  Palestine.  At  Caesarea,  Theoctistus 
prie^st!^^  the  bishop,  and  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  230.  ordained  him  a  priest  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
about  the  year  two  hundred  and  thirty.  Demetrius,  his 
own  bishop,  was  offended  ;  and,  at  length,  divulged  what 
had  hitherto  been  kept  very  secret, — the  indiscreet  self- 
mutilation  before  mentioned,  which  took  place  in  the  youth 
of  Origen.  Alexander  defended  himself  in  what  he  had 
done,  by  the  encomium  which  Demetrius  had  given  of 
Origen  in  his  letter.  The  latter,  on  his  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, found  his  bishop  quite  incensed  against  him ;  for  he 
procured  even  his  ejectment  from  the  Church  by  a  council 
of  pastors,  on  account  of  some  errors  that  appeared  in  his 
works.  What  judgment  is  to  be  formed  of  these  errors  I 
shall  have  a  future  occasion  to  consider.  Banished  from 
Egypt,  this  great  man  lived  now  in  Palestine,  with  his 
friends  Theoctistus  and  Alexander,  still  followed  by  many 
disciples,  and  particularly  respected  by  Firmilian  of  Cap- 
padocia,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  happiness  to  enjoy  his 
instructions.  Here  also  the  famous  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
attended  his  theological  lectures,  which,  even  in  his  exile, 
were  delivered  in  Origen*s  usual  manner. 

Demetrius,^  bishop  of  Alexandria,  died,  after  having 
held  that  office  forty-three  years.  A  long  period  1 — but 
our  information  is  too  indistinct  and  scanty  to  enable  us  to 
pronounce  his  real  character.  If  we  were  sure  that  he 
preserved  a  very  upright  conscience  toward  God  in  things 
of  essential  moment,  something  might  be  advanced  to  jus- 
tify his  severe  treatment  of  Origen  :  but,  as  we  are  left  on 
that  head  to  conjectures,  it  is,  perhaps,  better  to  be  silent. 
Origen's  assistant  Heraclas  succeeded  him. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  thirty-five,  Alexander  was 

•  Fleury,  b.  v.  [c.  62.1 
t  [Eiiseb.  vi.  c.  23  and  27.     Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c.  64.  PhoU  c.  118.] 

J  [Euseb.  VI.  c.  26.] 
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murdered,  together  with  his  mother ;  and  Maximin  the 
murderer  obtained  the  empire.    His  malice  against  the  house 
of  Alexander  disposed  him  to  persecute  the  Chris-  The  Em- 
tians;  and  he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the  pas-  Srmw* 
tors  of  the  Churches.  The  persecution  was  not  con-  ^^^'^zs 
fined  to  them  :  Others  suffered  at  the  same  time  ;  Maximin 
and,  it  seems  by  Firmilian  s  letter  *to  Cyprian  of  ^*^J*  *^_® 
Carthage,  that  the  flame  extended  to  Cappadocia.   aecution. 
Ambrose,  the  fnend  of  Origen,  and  Protoctetus,  minister  of 
CaBsarea,  suffered  much  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  to  them 
Origen  dedicated  his  Book  of  Martyrs. f     He  himself  was 
obliged  to  retire.     But  the  tyrant's  reign  lasted  only  three 
years,  in  which  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  had  tasted  of  his  ferocity  as  much  as  the  Chris- 
tians had.     His  persecution  of  them  was  local ;  but  his 
cruelty  to  mankind  in  general  seemed  to  have  no  limits. 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus,  the  successors  of  Maximin,  were 
slain  in  the  year  two  hundred  and   thirty-eight ;  Pupienu 
Gordian  reigned  for  six  years,  and  was  then  sup-  kuied!*" 
planted  by  the  usual  military  turbulence,  which  ^'  ^-  ^^• 
made  way  for  his  murderer,  Philip  the  Arabian. 

J  Origen,  in  a  letter  to  his  scholar  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus,  exhorts  him  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  to  read  it  very  attentively  ;  ^not  to  speak  or  judge  of 
it  lightly,  but  with  unshaken  faith  and  prayer,  which,  says 
he,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  it. — 
This  exhortation  will  be  noticed  by  the  pious  reader,  doubt- 
less, with  much  satisfaction.  It  proves  that  his  philosophy 
had  not  obliterated  his  Christianity. 

A  iipesh  attempt  was  now  made  to  pervert  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ.  Beryllus,§  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Ara- 
bia, affirmed  that  our  Saviour,  before  his  incarnation,  had 
no  proper  divinity,  but  only  his  Father  s  divinity  dwelling 
in  himself.  Thus  Eusebius  states  the  matter.  It  is  not 
easy  to  form  clear  ideas  of  these  sentiments :  they  seem, 
however,  to  annihilate  the  divine  personality  of  the  eternal 
Word.  The  man,  it  seems,  was  not  obstinate  ;  he  listened 
to  sound  scriptural  argument,  and  was  therefore  reclaimed 
by  means  of  Origen.     He  even  loved  his  instructor  ever 

*  [Ep.  ad  Cyprian.  74.1  t  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  28.1 

t  [Extat  in  Origen.  Philocal.  c.  13.  p.  41.]  §  [Eiiscb.  vi.  c.  33.] 
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after,  and  was  sincerely  thankful  to  him  : — a  circumstance, 
which  reflects  an  amiable  light  on  the  character  of  Beryllus.* 
Philip  began  to  reign  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  forty- 
pj^jjj         four.  Eusebius  t  tells  us  that  he  was  a  Christian ; 
wigns,        and  indeed  that  he  was  so,  by  profession,  seems 
^'  '  ^^*  well  attested  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  antiquity. 
He  is  said  to  have  submitted  to  certain  ecclesiasticd  cen- 
sures from  a  bishop  ;  but  the  report  is  void  of  proper  au- 
thenticity ; — and  most  probably,  he  ranked  at   his  death 


He  allows  ouly  as  a  Catechumen.     There  is,   however,  no 

idolatrou*  *%.»..       -^       «        .1                   « 1  •          •                  1  ?_ 

games.  -                                 ~                   a. 

A.  D.  247.  the  year  of  Christ  two  hundred  and  forty-seven,^ 


doubt,  but  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in 


he  allowed  and  conducted  the  secular  games,  which  were 
full  of  idolatry  :  and '  this  is  a  fact,  which  clearly  proves 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  give  up  any  thing  for  the  sake 
of  Christ :  And,  in  general,  there  is  not  the  least  ground 
to  conclude  from  history  that  he  was  a  cordial  friend  to  the 
Gospel.  Nevertheless  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  at  this  time  must  have  been  very  great,  which  could 
induce  so  worldly-minded  a  person  as  rhilip  to  countenance 
it  without  reserve  or  ambiguity.  To  this  emperor  and  to 
his  wife  Severa,  Origen  wrote  an  epistle,  which  was  extant 
in  Eusebius's  time-§ 

It  appears  from  one  of  the  homilies  of  Origen,  that  the 
long  peace  which  the  Church, — ^with  only  the  short  inter- 
ruption of  Maximin^s  persecution,— had  enjoyed,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  degree  of  lukewarmness  and  even  of  much 
religious  indecorum*  Let  the  reader  only  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  scenes  which  he  here  describes,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Christians  both  in  the  first  and  second  century, 
and  he  will  be  afiected  with  the  greatness  of  the  declension. 

"  Several,"J  says  he,  **  come  to  Chimjh  only  on  solemn 
festivals  ;  and  then,  not  so  much  for  instruction  as  diversion 
— Some  go  out  again  as  soon  as  they  have  heard  the  lec- 
ture, without  conferring  or  asking  the  pastors  any  ques- 
tions :  Others  stay  not  till  the  lecture  is  ended  ;  and  others 
hear  not  so  much  as  a  single  word,  but  entertain  themselves 
in  a  comer  of  the  church." 

*  Hleron.  [de  vir.  illust.  c.  60.]    See  Dr.  Watevland  on  the  Importance 
of  the  Trinity,  [c.  6.  p.  322.]  t  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  34.1 

J  [Euseb.  Chron.  p.  174.]  §  fEuseb.  vi.  c-  36.] 

II  [Horn.  10.  in  Gen.  and  Hum,  12.  in  £^od.] 
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By  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  nothing  was  so  likely 
to  conquer  this  careless  spirit,  as  the  faithful  dispensation 
of  the  peculiar  truths  of  tne  Gospel  in  a  practical  manner, 
so  as  to  search  the  heart.  But  the  ability  as  well  as  the 
taste  for  doing  this  had  much  decUned,  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  Church  especially.  Origen  complains  elsewhere  of 
the  ambitious  ana  haughty  manners  of  pastors,  and  of  the 
improper  steps  which  some  took  to  obtain  prbfbrmbnts. 

This  great  man  was  now  once  more  employed  in  Arabia 
in  confuting  another  error,  namely, — of  those  who  denied 
the  intermediate  state  of  souls  ;  and  this  he  managed  with 
his  usual  good  success** 

Fhilip  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crimes  five  years,  and  was 
then  slain  and  succeeded  by  Decius.     A  little  before  his 
death,  in  the  year  two  hunored  and  forty-eight,  cjmma 
Cyprian  was  chosen  bishop  of  Carthage.  A  star  mag«  ^^ 
of  the  first  magnitude, — ^when  we  consider  the  ciurt^aM, 
times  in  which  he  lived.     Let  us  recreate  our-  ^'  ^' 
selves  with  the  contemplation  of  it :  We  are  fatigued  with 
hunting  for  Christian  goodness ;  and  we  have  oiscovered 
but  Utue  :  and  that  little  with  much  difficulty.     We  shall 
find  Cyprian  to  be  a  character,  who  partook  uideed  of  the 
declensions  which  we  have  noticed  and  lamented ;  but  who 
was  still  far  superior,  I  apprehend,  in  real  simplicity  and 
piety,  to  the  Christians  of  the  East. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  CYPRIAN. 


The  life  of  this  prelate  was  written  by  Pontius  his  deacon « 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  one  who  must  have  known  him 
so  well,  should  have  written  in  so  incompetent  a  mannen 
Very  little  distinct  infonnation  is  to  be  gathered  from  him ; 
but  Cyprian's  own  letters  are  extant,  and  from  them  I  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  whatever  is  of  the  greatest  moment* 
They  are,  in  truth,  a  valuable  treasure  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory :  The  spirit,  taste,  discipline,  and  habits  of  the  times, 
among  Christians,  are  strongly  delineated,  nor  have  we  in 
all  the  third  century  any  account  to  be  compared  with  them. 

•  Euseb.  %-i.  [c.  37.] 
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He  was  a  professor  of  oratory  in  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
a  man  of  wealth,  quality,  and  dignity.     Caecilius,  a  Car- 
thaginian presbyter,  had  the  felicity,  under  God,   to  con- 
duct him  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  and,  in  his  gratitude, 
Cyprian   afterwards   assumed  the  prsenomen  of  CaeciUus. 
Conversion  ^^^  convcrsiou  was  about  the  year  two   hundred 
of  Cyprian,  and  forty-six ;  and  two  years  before  his  elevation 
*  to  the  see  of  Carthage.     About  thirteen  years 
comprehend  the  whole  scene  of  his   Christian  life.     But 
God  can  do  great  things  in  a  little  time ;  or  to  speak  more 
nervously  with  the    sacred   writer,    "one  day  is  with 

THE    LORD    AS  A  THOUSAND  YEARS."       He  did  DOt  pFOCCcd 

by  slow  painiul  steps  of  argumentation,  but  seems  to  have 
been  led  on  with  vast  rapidity  by  the  effectual  operation 
of  the  Divine  Spirit : — and  he  happily  escaped,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  false  learning 
and  self-conceit,  which  so  much  tarnished  the  character  of 
his  eastern  brethren.  Faith  and  love  in  native  simplicity 
appear  to  have  been  possessed  by  him  when  an  early  con- 
vert. He  saw  with  pity  the  poor  of  the  flock  ;  and  he 
knew  no  method  so  proper  of  employing  "  the  unrighteous 
mammon  as  in  relieving  their  distress.'  * — He  sold  whole 
estates  for  their  benefit. 

It  was  an  excellent  rule  of  the  Apostle  concerning  ordi- 
nation, "  Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he 
fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil."  There  appeared, 
however,  in  Cyprian,  a  spirit  at  once  so  simple,  so  zealous, 
and  so  intelligent,  that  in  about  two  years  mer  his  conver- 
sion he  was  chosen  presbyter,  and  then  bishop  of  Carthage. 

It  was  no  feigned  virtue  that  thus  advanced  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  With  Cyprian  the  love  of  Christ  evi- 
dently preponderated  above  aJl  secular  considerations.  In 
vain  his  wife  opposed  his  Christian  spirit  of  liberality.  The 
widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  poor,  found  in  him  a  sympathi- 
zing benefactor  continually.  The  presbyter  Caecilius  must 
have  beheld  with  much  delight  the  growing  virtues  of  his 
pupil : — When  dying,  he  recommended  to  his  care  his  own 
wife  and  children.  It  was  with  no  satisfaction  that  Cyprian 
observed  the  designs  of  the  people  to  choose  him  for  their 
bishop.     He  retired,  to  avoid  solicitation :  His  house  was 

*  [Vit.  and  Pass.  Cyp.  per  Pontium.] 
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besieged  :  His  retreat  was  rendered  impossible.  He  yield- 
ed at  length,  and  with  much  reluctance  accepted  the  pain- 
ful pre-eminence:  for  so  he  soon  found  it.  Five  pres- 
byters, however,  were  enemies  to  his  exaltation.  His  len- 
ity, patience,  and  benevolence  towards  them  were  remarked 
by  every  one. 

The  active  spirit  of  Cyprian  was,  no  doubt,  much  em- 
ployed before  he  was  made  a  bishop  :  Indeed  Pontius  tells 
us,  that  this  was  actually  the  case  ;  but  he  communicates  no 
particulars.  St.  Augustin  *  says,  that  his  letter  to  Donatus 
was  his  first  work  ;  and,  therefore,  the  time  of  writing  it 
may  safely  be  placed  before  his  arrival  at  episcopal  dignity. 
Part  of  this  letter,  as  it  will  illustrate  his  conversion,  and 
show  the  spirit  of  a  man  penetrated  with  divine  love,  and 
lately  recovered  firom  the  idolatry  of  the  world,  well  deserves 
to  be  translated.!  •*  I  find  your  whole  care  and  concern 
at  present  is  for  conversion  :  you  look  at  me  ;  and  in  your 
affection,  expect  much  from  me  : — I  fear  I  cannot  answer 
your  expectations.  Small  firuits  must  be  looked  for  from 
my  unworthiness  ; — Yet,  I  will  make  the  attempt ;  for  the 
SUBJECT-MATTER  is  all  ou  my  side.  [In  courts  of  justice, 
in  public  harangues  let  the  display  of  eloquence  and  the 
arts  of  gaining  favour  be  allowed  ;]  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  Lord  God,  plainness  and  sincerity,  not  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  should  be  used.  Hear,  then,  things  not  eloquent, 
but  important  ;  not  courtly,  but  rude  and  simple  ;  [suffi- 
cient however  to  make  known  divine  grace.]  Hear,  then,  an 
account  of  something  which  is  felt  before  it  is  learnt  ;  and 
is  not  collected  by  a  long  course  of  speculation,  but  is  im- 
bibed by  the  soul  through  the  compendium  of  grace  ripen- 
ing her,  as  it  were,  all  at  once. 

"  While  I  lay  in  darkness  and  the  night  of  paganism, 
and  when  I  fluctuated  uncertain  and  dubious  with  wandering 
steps  in  the  sea  of  a  tempestuous  age,  ignorant  of  my  own 
life,  and  alienated  from  light  and  truth,  it  appeared  to  me  a 
harsh  and  difficult  thing,  as  my  manners  then  were,  to  ob- 
tain what  divine  grace  had  promised, — namely,  that  a  man 
should  be  bom  again  ;  and  that,  being  animated  to  a  new 
life  by  the  salutary  washing  of  regeneration,'};  he  should 

♦  [De  doctrin.  Christ,  lib.  4.  c.  14.  torn.  3.  p.  99.     Ed.  Ven.] 

t  [Ep.  1 .  ad  Donat.l 
X  An  instance  we  have  here  of  the  povvenul  eifects  of  regeneration 
attending  baptism  in  those  days. 
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strip  himself  of  what  he  was  before,  and  though  the  body 
remained  the  same,  he  should,  in  his  mind,  become  altoge- 
ther a  new  creature.  How  can  so  great  a  change  be  possible, 
said  I, — ^that  a  man  should  suddenly  and  at  once  put  off 
what  nature  and  habit  have  confirmed  in  him.  These  evils 
are  deeply  and  closely  fixed  in  us.  How  shall  he  learn 
parsimony,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  expensive  and  mag- 
nificent feasts  ?  And  how  shall  he,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  purple,  gold,  and  costly  attire,  condescend  to  the 
simplicity  of  a  plebeian  habit  ?  Can  he  who  was  delighted 
with  the  honours  of  ambition,  Uve  private  and  obscure  ? 
Further, — the  man  has  been  accustomed  to  crowds  of  clients, 
and  will  think  solitude  the  most  dreadful  punishment.  He 
must  still,  thought  1,  be  infested  by  tenacious  allurements : 
Drunkenness,  pride,  anger,  rapacity,  cruelty,  ambition,  and 
lust,  must  still  domineer  over  him. 

"  These  reflections  engaged  my  mind  very  often  ;  for 
they  were  peculiarly  applicable  to  my  own  case.  I  was 
myself  entangled  in  many  errors  of  my  former  life,  from 
which  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  be  cleared :  hence,  I 
favoured  my  vices,  and,  through  despair  of  what  was  better, 
I  stuck  close  to  them  as  part  of  my  very  firame  and  consti- 
tution. But  after  the  filth  of  my  former  sins  was  washed 
away  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  divine  light,  from 
above,  had  infused  itself  into  iny  heart,  now  purified  and 
cleansed  ;  after,  through  the  emision  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
from  heaven,  the  new  birth  had  made  me  a  new  creature 
indeed, — ^immediately,  and  in  an  amazing  manner,  dubious 
things  began  to  be  cleared  up  ;  things  once  shut  were 
opened  ;  dark  things  shone  forth ;  and  what  before  seemed 
difficult  and  even  impossible,  now  appeared  easy  and  prac- 
ticable. I  saw  that,  that  which  was  bom  after  the  flesh 
and  had  lived  enslaved  by  wickedness,  was  of  the  ^*  earth, 
earthy  :  **  but  that  the  new  life,  now  animated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  began  to  be  of  God.  You  know  and  recollect,  as 
perfectly  as  I  do,  my  conversion  from  a  deadly  criminal 
state  to  a  state  of  lively  virtue  :  You  know  what  these 
opposite  states  have  done  for  me  : — what  they  have  taken 
away  ;  and  what  they  have  conferred  :  and,  therefore,  I 
need  not  proclaim  it :  To  boast  of  one's  own  merits  is 
odious  ;  though  that^  cannot  be  called  an  expression  of 
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boasting  but  of  gratitude,  which  ascribes  nothing  to  the 
virtue  of  man,  but  professes  all  to  proceed  from  the  gift  of 
God  :  Thus  deliverance  from  sin  is  the  consequence  of 
sound  faith  :  The  preceding  sinful  state  was  owing  to  hu- 
man blindness.  Of  Grod  it  is, — of  God,  I  say,  even  all 
that  we  can  do :  thence  we  live  ; — thence  we  have  strength ; 
thence  we  conceive  and  -assume  vigour  ;  even  though,  as 
yet,  placed  here  below,  we  have  some  clear  foretaste  of  our 
future  felicity.  Only, — ^let  fear  be  the  guardian  of  inno- 
cence ;  that  the  Lord,  who  kindly  shone  into  our  minds 
with  an  effusion  of  heavenly  grace,  may  be  detained  as  our 
guest  by  the  steady  obedience  of  the  soul  which  delights  in 
him, — ^lest  pardon  received  should  beget  a  careless  pre- 
sumption, and  the  old  enemy  break  in  afresh. 

"  But  if  you  keep  the  road  of  innocence  and  of  righteous- 
ness, if  you  walk  with  footsteps  that  do  not  slide ;  if  depend- 
ing upon  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  might, 
you  be  only  what  you  have  begun  to  be,  you  will  then  find, 
that  according  to  the  proportion  of  faith,  so  will  your  at- 
tainments and  enjoyments  be.  For  no  bound  or  measure 
can  be  assigned  in  the  reception  of  divine  grace,  as  is  the 
case  of  earthly  benefits.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  forth 
copiously  ;  is  confined  by  no  limits  ;  is  restrained  by  no 
barriers  ;  he  flows  perpetually  ;  he  bestows  in  rich  abun- 
dance :  Let  our  heart  only  thirst  and  be  open  to  receive 
him  :  As  much  of  capacious  faith  as  we  bring,  so  much 
abounding  grace  do  we  draw  from  him.  Hence  an  ability 
is  given,  with  sober  chastity,  uprightness  of  mind,  and  purity 
of  language,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  extinguish  the  force  of 
poison,  to  cleanse  the  filth  of  distempered  minds,  to  speak 
peace  to  the  hostile  ;  to  give  tranquillity  to  the  violent,  and 
gentleness  to  the  fierce  ;  to  compel,  by  menaces,  unclean 
and  wandering  spirits  to  quit  their  hold  of  men  ;  to  scourge 
and  control  the  foe,  and  by  torments  to  bring  him  to  con- 
fess what  he  is.  Thus,  in  what  we  have  already  begun  to 
be,  our  new  spiritual  nature,  which  is  entirely  the  gift  of 
God,  triumphs  in  its  freedom  firom  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
Satan  ;  though ,  till  our  corruptible  body  and  members  be 
changed,  the  prospect,  as  yet  carnal,  is  obscured  by  the 
elou&  of  worldly  objects.  What  a  faculty,  what  an  energy 
is  this  ! — that  the  soul  should  not  only  be  emancipated  from 
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slavery,  and  be  made  free  and  pure  ;  but  also  stronger  and 
more  efficient,  so  as  to  become  victorious  and  triumphant 
over  the  powers  of  the  enemy  ! " 

The  testimony  here  given  to  the  ejection  of  evil  spirits, 
as  a  common  thing  among  the  Christians,  even  in  the  third 
century,  deserves  to  be  noticed,  as  a  proof  that  miraculous 
influences  had  not  ceased  in  the  Church.  Minutius  Felix  * 
speaks  to  the  same  purpose,  and  I  think  with  more  pre- 
cision. "  Being  adjured  by  the  [true  and  only]  God,  they 
tremble  and  remain  wretched  and  reluctant  in  the  bodies  of 
men  :  they  either  leap  out  immediately,  or  vanish  by  de- 
grees, as  the  faith  of  the  patient  or  the  grace  of  the  person 
administering  relief  may  be  strong  or  weak."  Indeed  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers  in  these  times  is  so  general  and 
concurrent,  that  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  denied  without 
universally  impeaching  their  veracity.  It  is  not  my  pro- 
vince to  dwell  on  this  point :  The  sanctifying  graces  of  the 
Spirit  call  for  my  particular  attention  ;  and  these  are  de- 
scribed by  Cyprian  as  by  one  who  had  seen  and  tasted  them. 
No  doubt,  after  his  conversion,  he  experienced  in  himself 
vital,  energetic,  and  divine  principles,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  ordinary  rational  processes  ; — and  he  appeals  to  his  friend 
Donatus  if  he  had  not  also  felt  the  same. 

We  may  safely,  therefore,  infer  that  such  things  were  not 
then  unfrequent  among  Christians,  though,  certainly,  the 
EFFUSIONS  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  so  much  abound  as  in 
the  two  former  centuries.  Indeed,  what  but  the  power  of 
God  on  the  heart  can  account  for  a  change  so  sudden,  so 
rapid,  and  yet  so  firm  and  solid,  as  that  of  Cyprian  ?  What 
can  be  conceived  more  opposite  than  the  last  thirteen  years 
of  his  life  compared  with  the  former  part  of  it  ?  Will  mo- 
dern fastidiousness  call  all  this  enthusiasm  ? 

In  this  narrative,  the  reader  will  notice,  that  the  essential 
doctrines  of  justification  and  regeneration  by  divine  grace 
were  not  only  believed  but  experienced  by  this  zealous 
Afi'ican.  The  diflerence  between  mere  human  and  divine 
teaching  is  rendered  striking  by  such  cases.  With  no  great 
furniture  of  learning,  it  was  his  happiness  to  know  little,  if 
any  thing,  of  the  then  reigning  philosophy.  We  see  a  man 
of  business  and  of  the  world  rising  at  once  a  PhoBnix  in  the 

*  [In  Octavio  c.  8.] 
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Church ;  and  though  no  extraordinary  Theologian  in  point 
of  accurate  knowledge,  yet  an  useful  practical  Divine,  an 
accomplished  Pastor,  flaming  with  the  love  of  God  and  of 
souls,  and  with  unremitting  activity  spending  and  being 
spent  for  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  the  Lord's  doing  ;  and  it 
should  be  remarked  as  his  work.  We  shall  see  that  Cy- 
prians own  conversion  prepared  him  for  actual  service. 
Argument  and  dispute  prevailed  among  Christians  in  the 
East ;  brotherly  love  in  the  West. 

He  records  a  remarkable  influence  of  Divine  Grace, 
which  to  him  appeared  to  have  accompanied  his  baptism. 
Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  commonly 
the  case  at  that  time.  The  inward  and  spiritual  grace 
really  attended  the  outward  and  visible  sign.  And  it  is  to 
be  lamented,  that  the  corruption  and  perversion  of  after- 
ages,  availing  itself  of  the  ambiguous  language  of  the  fathers 
on  this  subject, — ^which,  with  them,  was  natural  enough, — 
supposed  a  necessary  connexion  to  take  place  where  there 
had  been  a  frequent  one.  In  C3rprian'8  time,  to  call  bap- 
tism itself  the  new  birth  was  not  very  dangerous :  In  our 
age  it  is  poison  itself:  Men  are  apt  to  content  themselves 
with  the  outward  and  visible  sign  ;  and  it  has  long  been 
the  fashion  to  suppose  all  persons,  who  have  been  baptized 
when  they  were  infants,  to  be,  of  course,  when  they  are 
grown  up,  in  a  state  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  and 
thus  men  have  learned  to  fiirnish  themselves  with  a  conve- 
nient evasion  of  all  that  is  written  in  Scripture  concerning 
the  godly  motions  of  the  third  Person  of  the  sabred  Trinity.* 

Cyprian  goes  on,-^"  And  that  the  marks  of  divine  good- 
ness may  appear  the  more  perspicuously  by  a  discovery  of 
the  truth,  I  would  lay  open  to  your  view  the  real  state  of 
the  world : — I  would  remove  the  thick  darkness  which 
covers  it,  and  detect  the  hidden  mischiefs  and  the  evils 
which  it  contains.  For  a  little  time,  fancy  yourself  with- 
drawn to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  ;  thence  inspect  the 

*  It  is  trne  that  the  term  regeneration  may  he  so  defined  as  to  imply  no 
more  than  the  mere  ceremony  of  baptism.  I3ut  the  real  danger  is,  lest  by 
any  contrivances  in  our  definitions,  we  either  do  away  entirely,  or  at  least 
weaken,  the  necessity  of  the  operations  of  the  Uoly  Spirit,  so  essential 
both  in  the  first  work  of  conversion,  and  also  in  the  carrying  on  of  that 
work  ;  or  in  the  words  of  our  Tenth  Article,  so  essential  in  "  preventing  us 
that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  w^orking  with  us  when  we  have  that 
•  good  will." 
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appearance  of  things  below  you ;  look  all  around ; — preserve 
yourself  unfettered  by  worldly  connexions, — observe  the 
fluctuating  tempests  of  the  world ; — you  will  then  pity 
mankind ;  you  will  understand  and  be  sensible  of  your  own 
happiness ; — you  will  be  more  thankful  to  God  ;  and,  with 
more  joy,  you  will  congratulate  yourself  on  your  escape." 

He  then  gives  an  affecting  view  of  the  immensity  of  evils 
which  the  state  of  mankind  at  that  time  exhibited,  and  )^a- 
phically  delineates  the  miseries  of  public  and  of  private  life ; 
after  which  he  returns  to  the  description  of  the  blessings  of 
true  Christianity. 

"  The  only  placid  and  sound  tranquillity,"  says  he,  "  the 
only  solid,  firm,  and  perpetual  security  is,  to  be  delivered 
from  the  tempests  of  this  restless  scene,  to  be  stationed  in 
the  port  of  salvation  ;  to  hft  up  the  eyes  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven, and  to  be  admitted  into  the  favour  of  the  Lord :  Such 
a  man  approaches,  in  his  thoughts,  near  to  his  Grod ;  and 
justly  glories,  that  whatever  others  deem  sublime  and  great 
m  human  affairs, — is  absolutely  beneath  his  notice.  He, 
who  is  greater  than  the  world,  can  desire  nothing,  can  want 
nothing  from  the  world.  What  an  unshaken  protection : 
what  a  truly  divine  shelter  fraught  with  eternal  good,  it 
must  be,  to  be  loosed  from  the  snares  of  an  entangling 
world,  to  be  purged  from  earthly  dregs,  and  to  be  wafted 
into  the  light  of  unmortal  day !  When  we  see  what  the 
insidious  rage  of  a  destructive  enemy  was  plotting  against 
us ;— certainly,  we  must  be  the  more  compelled  to  love 
what  we  shall  be,  because  we  have  now  learned  both  to 
know  and  to  condemn  what  we  were.  Nor  is  there,  for 
this  end,  any  need  of  price,  of  canvassing,  or  of  manual 
labour :  This  complete  dignity  or  power  of  man  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  elaborate  efforts :  The  gift  of  God  is  gra- 
tuitous and  easy.  As  the  sun  shines  freely,  as  the  foun- 
tain bubbles,  as  the  rain  bedews,  so  the  Celestial  Spirit  in- 
fuses himself.  The  soul  looks  up  to  heaven  and  becomes 
conscious  of  its  Author :  It  then  begins  actually  to  be  what 
it  believes  itself  to  be  :  It  is  higher  than  the  firmament, 
and  sublimer  than  all  earthly  power.  Only, — do  you, 
whom  the  heavenly  warfare  hath  marked  for  divine  service, 
preserve  untainted  and  sober  your  Christian  course  by  the 
virtues  of  religion.  Let  prayer  or  reading  be  your  assiduous 
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employment :  Sometimes  speak  with  God  :  At  other  times 
hear  lum  speak  to  you :  Let  him  instruct  you  by  his  pre- 
cepts ;  let  him  regulate  you :  Whom  he  hath  made  neh, 
none  shall  make  poor.  There  can  be  no  penury  with  him 
whose  heart  has  once  been  enriched  with  celestial  bounty. 
Hoofs  arched  with  gold,  and  houses  inlaid  with  marble,  will 
be  vile  in  your  eyes,  when  you  know  that  your  own  minds 
ought  rather  to  be  cultivated  and  adorned :  That  this  house 
is  more  valuable,  which  the  Lord  has  chosen  to  be  his  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  begun  to  dwell.  Let  us 
adorn  this  house  with  the  paintings  of  innocence,  let  us 
illuminate  it  with  the  light  of  righteousness.  This  will 
never  fall  into  ruin  throu^  the  decays  of  age  :  Its  orna- 
ments shall  never  fade.  Whatever  is  not  genuine  is  pre- 
carious, and  affords  to  the  possessor  no  sure  foundation. 
This  remains  in  its  culture  perpetually  vivid ;  in  honour, 
and  in  splendour,  spotless  and  eternal :  It  can  neither  be 
abolished  nor  extin^ished.  Is  it  then  capable  of  no  altera- 
tion ? — ^Yes,  — It  will  receive  a  rich  improvement  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  body. 

"  Let  us  rejoice  ;  but  let  not  an  hour  of  entertainment  be 
inconsistent  or  unconnected  with  divine  grace.  Let  the 
sober  banquet  resound  with  psalms  ;  and  as  your  memory 
is  good,  and  voice  harmonious,  peribrm  this  office,— as  I 
befieve  you  do.  It  will  be  more  than  agreeable, — ^it  will 
be  deUghtfiil,— to  your  dear  friends,  to  hear  of  your  spiritual 
and  relgious  harmony.;         '  "^ 

In  all  this  the  intelligent  reader  ^ees  the  picture  of  an 
active  Christian, — ^possessed  of  a  rich  portion  of  that  effii- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which,  from  the  Apostles'  days, 
still  exhibited  Christ  Jesus, — ^and  fitted  by  experience  to 
communicate  to  others  the  real  Gospel,  and  to  be  a  happy 
instrument  of  guiding  souls  to  that  ^^  rest  which  remaineth 
for  the  people  of  God/' 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  DECIUS.— THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CYPRIAN  TILL  HIS  RETIREMENT. 

How  Cyprian  conducted  himself  in  his  bishopric,  who  is 
sufficient  to  relate  ?  says  Pontius,  in  the  fulness  of  his  ad- 
miration. Some  PARTICULAR  account,  however,  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  who  had  such  large  opportu- 
nity of  information.  He  does  make  some  brief  obsen^ations 
on  his  external  appearance.  "  His  looks  had  the  due  mix- 
ture of  gravity  and  cheerfulness ;  so  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  were  more  worthy  of  love  or  of  reverence.  His 
dress  also  was  correspondent  to  his  looks:  He  had  renounced 
the  secular  pomp  to  which  his  rank  in  life  entitled  him ; — 
yet  he  avoided  affected  penury."  From  a  man  of  Cyprian's 
piety  and  good  sense  united,  such  a  conduct  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

While  Cyprian  was  labouring  to  recover  the  spirit  of 
godliness  among  the  Africans,  which  long  peace  had  cor- 
The  viith  rupted,  Philip  was  slain,  and  succeeded  by  Decius. 
by'nwiuT  ^^^  enmity  to  the  former  emperor  conspired  with 
A.  D.  250.   his  pagan  prejudices  to  bring  on  the  most  dread- 
ful persecution  which  the  Church  had  yet  experienced.     It 
was  evident  that  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  name  was  intended.     The  chronology  is  here  re- 
markably embarrassed  ;  nor  is  it  an  object  of  much  conse- 
quence to  trouble  either  myself  or  the  reader  with  studious 
attempts  to  settle  it.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  eventful 
The  extent  period  bcfoTc  US  of  Cyprian's  bishopric  extends 
A.  D.  248    "^™  *^^  y^^  *w^  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  two 
to  260.       hundred  and  sixty,  and  that  Decius's  succession 
to  the  empire  must  have  taken  place  about  the  beginning 
of  it.  The  persecution  raged  with  astonishing  ftiry,  beyond 
the  exam^e  of  former  persecutions,  both  in  the  East  and 
West.     The  latter  is  the  scene  before  us  at  present.     In 
a  treatise  of  Cyprian  concerning  the  lapsed,*  we  have  an 
affecting  account  of  the  declension  from  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  taken  place  before  his  conversion,  and 
which  moved  God  to  chastise  his  Church.     "  If  the  cause 
of  our  miseries,"  says  he,  "  be  investigated,   the  cure  of 

*  Section  4.  [c.  1 .] 
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the  wound  may  be  found.  The  Ijord  would  have  his  fam- 
ily to  be  TRIED.  And  because  long  peace  had  corrupted 
the  discipline  divinely  revealed  to  us,  the  heavenly  chastise- 
ment hath  raised  up  our  faith,  which  had  lain  almost  dormant  :- 
and  when,  by  our  sins,  we  had  deserved  to  suffer  still  more, 
the  merciful  Lord  so  moderated  all  things,  that  the  whole 
scene  rather  deserves  the  name  of  a  trial  than  a  persecution. 
Each  had  been  bent  on  improving  his  patrimony ;  and  had 
forgotten  what  believers  had  done  under  the  Apostles,  and 
what  they  ought  always  to  do : — They  were  brooding  over 
the  arts  of  amassing  wealth : — The  pastors  and  the  deacons 
each  forgat  their  duty  :  Works  of  mercy  were  neglected, 
and  discipline  was  at  the  lowest  ebb. — ^Luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy prevailed  :  Meretricious  arts  in  dress  were  cultivated : 
Fraud  and  deceit  were  practised  among  brethren.  Chris- 
tians could  unite  themselves  in  matrimony  with  unbelievers ; 
could  swear  not  only  without  reverence,  but  even  without 
veracity.  With  haughty  asperity  they  despised  their  ec- 
clesiastical superiors :  They  railed  against  one  another  with 
outrageous  acrimony,  and  conducted  quarrels  with  deter- 
mined malice : — Even  many  bishops,  who  ought  to  be 
guides  and  patterns  to  the  rest,  neglecting  the  peculiar 
duties  of  their  stations,  gave  themselves  up  to  secular  pur- 
suits :— -They  deserted  their  places  of  residence  and  their 
flocks :  They  travelled  througn  distant  provinces  in  quest  of 
pleasure  and  gain ;  gave  no  assistance  to  the  needy  bre- 
thren ;  but  were  insatiable  in  their  thirst  of  money  : — They 
possessed  estates  by  fraud,  and  multiplied  usury.  What 
nave  we  not  deserved  to  suffer  for  such  a  conduct  ?  Even 
the  Divine  Word  hath  foretold  us  what  we  might  expect, 

*  IF  HIS  CHILDREN  FORSAKE  MY  LAW,  AND  Vi^ALK  NOT 
IN  MY  JUDGMENTS,  I  WILL  VISIT  THEIR  OFFENCES  WITH 
THE  ROD,  AND  THEIR  SIN  WITH  SCOURGES.'    ThcSC  things 

had  been  denounced  and  foretold,  but  in  vain  :  Our  sins 
had  brought  our  affairs  to  that  pass,  that  because  we  had 
despised  the  Lord's  directions,  we  were  obliged  to  undergo 
a  correction  of  our  multiplied  evils  and  a  trial  of  our  faith 
by  severe  remedies." 

That  a  deep  declension  from  Christian  purity  had  taken 
place  not  only  in  the  East,  where  false  philosophy  aided 
its  progress,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  the  West,  where 

VOL.  I.  u 
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the  operation  of  no  peculiar  cause  can  be  traced  beyond 
the  common  influence  of  prosperity  on  human  depravity,  is 
now  completely  evident  from  this  account  of  Cyprian  ;  and, 
— ^it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first  grand  and  gene- 
ral declension,  after  the  primary  effusion  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  should  be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  this  century. 
The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  also  to  be  observed  m 
qualifying  the  bishop  of  Carthage  by  a  strong  personal 
work  on  his  own  heart :  and  then,  in  raising  him  to  the 
See  of  Carthage,  to  superintend  the  western  part  of  his 
Church  in  a  time  of  trial  like  the  present.  The  trial,  no 
doubt,  was  kindly  intended  by  Providence  to  operate  as  a 
medicine  for  the  revival  of  the  declining  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity :  but  it  needed,  nevertheless,  all  that  fortitude,  zeal 
and  wisdom,  with  which  Cyprian  was  so  eminently  endowed. 

In  such  a  situation  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
people  under  the  bishop's  care  should,  in  general,  stand 
their  ground :  avarice  had  taken  deep  root  among  them  ; 
and  vast  numbers  lapsed  into  idolatry  immediately.  Even 
before  men  were  accused  as  Christians,  ^*  many  ran  to  the 
forum  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  as  they  were  ordered ;  and 
the  crowds  of  apostates  were  so  great  *  that  the  magis- 
trates wished  to  delay  numbers  of  them  till  the  next  day, 
but  they  were  importuned  by  the  wretched  suppliants  to 
be  allowed  to  prove  themselves  heathens  that  very  night." 

At  Rome  the  persecution  raged  with  unremitting  violence. 
There  Fabian  the  bishop  suffered ;  and,  for  some  time,  it 
became  impracticable  to  elect  a  successor :  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  metropoUs  suffered  more,  in  proportion, 
than  some  other  places,  since  we  find  that  the  flame  of  per- 
secution had  driven  several  bishops  from  distant  provinces, 
and  made  them  fly  for  shelter  to  Kome.t  Cypnan,  how- 
ever, having  been  regularly  informed  by  the  Koman  clergy 
of  the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  congratulated  them  on 
his  glorious  exit,:f  and  exulted  on  occasion  of  his  upright- 
ness and  integrity.  He  expresses  the  pleasure  he  conceived 
in  observing  that  his  edifymg  example  had  so  much  pene- 
trated their  minds  ;  and  owns  the  energy  which  he  himself 
felt  to  imitate  the  pattern.^ 

•  Cypri.  de  lapsis.  [c.  2.]  t  Ep.  30.  ^  Ep.  3. 

§  [Cyprian's  letters  are  differently  numbered  in  different  editions^  the 
arrangement  here  followed  is  that  of  Baluzius  and  Rigaltius.] 
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Moyses  and  Maximus,  two  Roman  presbyters,  with  other 
confessors,  were  ako  seized  and  imprisoned.  Attempts  were 
repeatedly  made  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  the  faith, 
but  in  vain.  Cyprian  found  means  to  write  to  them  also 
a  letter  full  of  benevolence,  and  breathing  the  strongest 
pathos.*  He  tells  them  that  his  heart  was  with  them  con- 
tinually,— ^that  he  prayed  for  them  in  his  public  ministry, 
and  in  private.  He  comforts  them  under  the  pressure 
of  hunger  and  thirst  which  they  endured,  and  congratu- 
lates them  for  living  now  not  for  this  life  but  for  the  next ; 
and  particularly,  because  their  example  would  be  a  means 
of  confirming  many  who  were  in  a  wavering  state.  But 
Carthage  soon  became  an  unsafe  scene  to  Cyprian  himself. 
By  repeated  sufira^s  of  the  people  at  the  theatre  he  was 
demanded  to  be  taken  and  given  to  the  lions ;  and  it  be- 
hoved him  immediately  either  to  retire  into  a  place  of 
safety,  or  to  expect  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

Cyprian's  spirit  in  interpreting  Scripture  was  more  sim- 
ple, and  more  accommodated  to  receive  its  plain  and  obvious 
sense,  than  that  of  men  who  had  learned  to  refine  and  sub- 
tilize. He  knew  the  liberty  which  his  Divine  Master  had 
given  to  his  people— of  fleeing  when  they  were  persecuted 
m  one  city,  to  another; — and  he  embraced  it.  Nay,  he 
seems  scarcely  to  have  thought  it  lawful  to  do  otherwise. 
Even  the  last  stage  of  his  martyrdom  evinces  this.  His 
manner  of  enduring  it,  when  it,  providentially,  was 
brought  on  him,  sufficiently  acquits  him  of  all  suspicion  of 
pusilumimity.  To  unite  such  seemingly  opposite  things  as 
discretion  and  fortitude,  each  in  a  very  high  degree,  is  a 
sure  characteristic  of  greatness  in  a  Christian : — It  is  grace 
in  its  highest  exercise.  Pontius  tiiinks  it  was  not  without 
a  particular  divine  direction  that  he  was  moved  to  act  in 
this  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 

Behold  him  at  present,  in  some  place  of  retreat,  under 
the  protection  of  God,  and  through  the  love  of  his  people 
safe  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  arm  of  a  most 
barbarous^  persecution  ; — and  let  us  next  see  how  he  em- 
ployed this  interval  of  retirement. 

*  Ep.  16- 
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CHAP.  IX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CYPRIAN  AND  OF  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH 
DURING  HIS  RETIREMENT  OF  TWO  YEARS. 

Cyprian  was  never  more  active  than  in  his  retreat.  No- 
thing of  moment  occurred  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  either  in 
Africa  or  in  Italy  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  ;  and  his 
councils,  under  God,  were  of  the  greatest  influence  in  both 
countries.  I  shall  endeavour,  from  his  own  letters,  which 
were*written  in  this  period,  to  abbreviate  the  account. 

The  presbyters  *  of  Carthage  sent  Clementius,  a  sub- 
deacon,  to  Rome,  from  whom  the  Roman  clergy  learnt  the 
place  of  the  retreat  of  the  bishop.  They,  in  return,  express 
to  the  Africans  their  perfect  agreement  in  opinion  concern- 
ing the  propriety  of  the  concealment,  because  he  was  an 
eminent  character,  and  a  life  extremely  valuable  to  the 
Church.  They  represent  the  conflict  as  very  important, 
which  God  had  now  permitted  for  the  trial  of  his  servants : 
They  said,  it  was  the  express  purpose  of  God  to  manifest 
both  to  angels  and  to  men,  that  the  conqueror  shall  be 
crowned,  and  the  conquered,  that  is,  the  faithless  apostate, 
be  self-condemned.  They  express  the  deep  sense  which 
they  had  both  of  their  own  situation  and  that  of  the  clergy 
of  Carthage,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  not  to  incur  the 
censure  passed  on  faithless  shepherds  in  the  prophet,t  but 
rather  to  imitate  their  Lord  the  good  shepherd,  who  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  J  and  who  so  earnestly  and  re- 
peatedly charges  Simon  Peter,  as  a  proof  of  his  love  to  his 
Master,  "  to  feed  his  sheep."  $  **  We  would  not  wish,  dear 
brethren,"  say  they,  "  to  find  you  mere  mercenaries,  but 
good  shepherds,  since  you  know  it  must  be  highly  sinfiil  in 
you  not  to  exhort  the  brethren  to  stand  immovable  in  the 
faith,  lest  they  be  totally  subverted  by  idolatry.  Nor  do 
we  only  in  words  thus  exhort  you  ;  but,  as  you  may  learn 
from  many  who  came  from  us  to  you,  our  actions,  with  the 
help  of  God,  accord  with  our  declarations:  we  make  no 
scruple  to  hazard  our  lives ;  for  we  have  before  our  eyes  the 
fear  of  God  and  of  eternal  punishment,  rather  than  the 
fear  of  men  and  of  a  temporary  calamity:  we  do  not  desert 
the  brethren  ;  we  exhort  them  to  stand  in  the  faith,  and  to 

*  [Ep.  2.]       +  Ezek.  xxxiv.  3, 4.       J  John  x.  11.      §  John  xxi.  16—17. 
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be  ready  to  follow  their  Lord  when  called :  We  have  also 
done  our  utmost  to  recover  those  who  had  gone  up  to  sa- 
crifice in  order  that  they  might  save  their  lives.  Our 
Church  stands  firm  in  the  faith  in  general :  Some,  indeed, 
overcome  by  terror,  either  because  they  were  persons  in  high 
life,  or  were  moved  by  the  fear  of  man,  have  lapsed  ;  yet 
these,  though  separated  from  us,  we  do  not  give  up  as  lost 
altogether,  but  we  exhort  them  to  repent,  if  they  may  find 
mercy  with  him  who  is  able  to  save :  we  would  not,  by 
abandoning  them,  render  their  case  hopeless  and  incurable. 

"  We  wish  you,  brethren,  to  act  in  the  same  manner,  as 
much  as  in  you  lies  : — Exhort  the  lapsed,  if  they  should  be 
seized  a  second  time,  to  confess  their  Saviour.  And  we  sug- 
gest to  you  to  receive  again  into  communion  any  of  these,  if 
they  heartily  desire  it,  and  give  proofs  of  sound  repentance. 
And  certainly  oflicers  should  be  appointed  to  minister  to  the 
widows,  the  sick,  those  in  prison,  and  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  banishment.  A  special  care  should  be  exercised 
over  the  catechumens,  to  preserve  them  from  apostacy  :  and 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inter  the  dead,  ought  to  consider  the 
interment  of  the  martyrs  as  matter  of  indispensable  obhgation. 

"  Sure  we  are,  that  those  servants,  who  shall  be  found  to 
have  been  thus  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  will  have  "  au- 
thority over  ten  cities,"*  May  God,  who  does  all  things 
for  those  who  hope  in  him,  grant  that  we  may  all  be  found 
thus  diligently  employed  I  The  brethren  in  bonds,  the 
clergy,  and  the  whole  Church  salute  you  :  We  all  of  us 
with  earnest  solicitude  watch  and  pray  for  all  who  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  we  beseech  you,  in  return,  to 
be  mindful  of  us  also  in  your  prayers." 

Several  observations  present  themselves  on  this  occasion. 
1 .  It  appears,  that  both  at  Eome  and  Carthage,  the  reduced 
mode  of  episcopacy  was  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment which  gradually  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
either  at  Bome  or  at  Carthage,  was  no  more  than  what  might 
be  contained  in  one  assembly.     The  inference  is  obvious. 

2.  The  Roman  Church  appears,  in  the  beginning  of 
Decius's  persecution  at  least,  to  have  been  in  a  much  more 
thriving  state  than  that  of  Carthage,  and  their  clergy  to 
.  have  been  models  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  ages. 

*  Luke  xix.  17. 
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3.  The  administration  of  discipline  among  the  Christians, 
wisely  tempered  by  tenderness  and  strictness,  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. 

4.  The  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  also  amongst  them, 
infusing  the  largest  charity,  even  to  the  laying  down  of  their 
lives  for  the  brethren,  is  manifest  beyond  contradiction. 
Now  mark  the  spirit  of  a  primitive  pastor,  full  of  charity 
and  meekness,  of  zeal  and  prudence,  m  the  following  letter 
of  Cyprian  to  his  clergy  : — 

"  Joeing  hitherto  preserved  by  the  favour  of  God,  I 
salute  you,  dearest  brethren,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your 
safety.  As  present  circumstances  permit  not  my  presence 
among  you,  1  beg  you  by  your  faith  and  by  the  ties  of  re- 
Figion,  to  discharge  your  duties,  in  conjunction  with  mine 
also,  that  nothing  be  wanting  either  on  the  head  of  disci- 
pline or  of  diligence.  I  beg  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  those,  who  are  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  their  glorious  profession  and  avowal  of  God,  or 
who  labour  under  the  pressures  of  indigence  and  poverty, 
since  the  whole  ecclesiastical  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  for  this  very  purpose,  that  a  number  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  relieve  the  wants  of  individuals.. 

"  1  beg  further,  that  yon  would  use  every  prudential  and 
cautious  method  to  procure  the  peace  of  the  Church  ;  and 
if  the  brethren,  in  their  charity,  wish  to  confer  with  and  to 
visit  those  pious  sufiering  converts,  whom  the  divine  good- 
ness hath  thus  far  shone  upon  by  such  good  beginnings, 
they  should,  however,  do  this  cautk)usly,  not  in  crowds,  nor 
in  a  multitude  :  lest  any  odium  should  hence  arise,  and  the 
liberty  of  admission  be  denied  altogether ;  and  lest  while, 
through  greediness,  we  aim  at  too  much,  we  lose  all.  Con- 
sult therefore  and  provide,  that  this  may  be  done  safely 
and  with  discretion  ;  so  that  the  presbyters^  one  by  one, 
accompanied  by  the  deacons  in  turn,  may  successively 
minister  to  them,  because  the  change  of  persons  visiting 
them  is  less  liable  to  breed  suspicion.  For  m  all  things  we 
ought  to  be  meek  and  humble,  as  becomes  the  servants  of 
God,  [to  bend  to}  ♦  the  times,  to  have  a  regard  for  peace, 
and  to  provide  for  the  people.  Most  deany  beloved  and 
longed-for,  I  wish  you  all  prosperity,  and  dntreat  you  to 

*  [Sernre  teinporibus.} 
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remember  us.     Salute  all  the  brethren.     Victor  the  deacon, 
and  those  that  are  with  us,  salute  you."  * 

The  numerous  defections  which  took  place  must  have 

Snetrated  deeply  the  fervent  and  charitable  spiritof  Cyprian, 
ot  only  very  many  of  the  laity,  but  part  of  the  clergy 
also  had  been  seduced.  "  I  could  have  wished,**  says  he,f 
'^  dearest  brethren,  to  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  salute 
your  whole  body  sound  and  entire  ;  but  as  the  melancholy 
tempest  has,  in  addition  to  the  fall  of  so  many  of  the  people, 
also  affected  part  of  the  clergy, — sad  accumulation  of  our 
sorrow !  we  pray  the  Lord,  that,  by  divine  mercy,  we  may 
be  enabled  to  sidute  tou  at  least, — ^whom  we  have  known 
hitherto  to  stand  firm  in  faith  and  virtue, — as  sound  and 
unshaken  followers  of  Christ  for  the  time  to  come.  Though 
the  cause  loudly  called  on  me  to  hasten  my  return  to  you ; 
first,  on  account  of  my  own  desire  and  regret  for  the  loss 
of  your  company,— a  desire  which  bums  strongly  within 
me  ; — ^in  the  next  plax^e,  that  we  might,  in  iml  council, 
settle  the  various  oojects  in  the  Church  which  require  at- 
tention ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  to  remain  still  concealed  seemed 
more  advisable  on  account  of  other  advantages  which  per- 
tain to  the  general  safety,  an  account  of  which  our  dear 
brother  Tertullus  will  give  you  ;  who,  agreeably  to  that 
care  which  he  employs  in  divine  works  with  so  much  zeal, 
was  also  the  adviser  of  this  counsel,  that  I  should  act  with 
caution  and  moderation,  and  not  rashly  commit  myself  to 
the  pubUc  view  in  a  place  where  I  had  so  often  been  sought 
and  called^for. 

^^  Belying  therefore  on  your  affection  and  conscientious- 
ness, of  which  I  have  had  good  experience,  I  exhort  and 
charge  you  by  these  letters,  that  you,  whose  situation  is  less 
dangerous  and  invidious,  would  supply  my  lack  of  service. 
Let  the  poor  be  attended  to  as  much  as  possible, — those  I 
mean,  who  have  stood  the  test  of  persecution  :  suffer  them 
not  to  want  necessaries  ;  lest  indigence  do  that  against  them 
which  persecution  could  not*  I  know  the  charity  of  the  bre- 
thren has  provided  for  very  many  of  them : — ^yet, — as  I  wrote 
to  you  before,  even  while  they  were  in  prison, — ^if any  persons 
do  want  meat  or  clothing,;};  let  their  necessities  be  supplied.'* 

♦  EpiBt.  4.  t  Epis.  5. 

X  It  hence  appears  that  a  number  orf  them  had  been  released. 
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.  In  the  sequel  of  this  epistle,  he  shows  a  deep  knowledge 
of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
puffed  up  with  vain- glory  and  self-conceit,  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  well  performed  our  part  in  any  respect.  I 
cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  following  practical  rules  of 
humihty. 

"  Let  them  know,  [and]  be  instructed  and  taught  by 
YOU  ; — ^that  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  require  subordination 
in  the  people  to  their  pastors ; — that  they  should  cultivate 
an  humble,  modest,  and  peaceable  demeanour  ; — ^and  that 
those  who  have  been  gloriously  bold  in  the  avowal  of  their 
faith,  should  be  equallv  exemplary  in  all  the  branches  of 
Christian  conduct.  The  harder  trial  yet  remains  : — The 
Lord  saith,  ^  He  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be 
saved.' ♦  Let  them  imitate  the  Lord,  whose  humility  never 
shone  more  than  at  the  eve  of  his  passion,  when  he  washed 
*  his  disciples'  feet.  The  Apostle  Paul  too,  after  repeated  suf- 
ferings, still  continued  mild  and  humble.  His  elevation  to 
the  third  heaven  begat  in  him  no  arrogance ;  neither,  says 
he,  *  did  we  eat  any  man's  bread  for  nought,  but  laboured  and 
travailed  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  chargeable  to 
any  of  you.  f 

**  All  these  duties  do  you  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  bre- 
thren :  and, — because  he,  who  humbles  himself,  shall  be  ex- 
alted,— ^now  is  the  time  more  particularly  that  they  should 
fear  the  snares  of  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  loves  to  attack 
even  the  strongest,  and  to  revenge  the  disgrace  which  he 
has  already  sustained  from  them.  The  Lord  grant  that  in 
due  season,  I  may  be  enabled  to  visit  my  people  again  ;  and 
to  exhort  them  to  useful  purpose.  For  I  am  grieved  to 
hear  that  some  of  them  run  about  idly,  foolishly,  and  inso- 
lently ;  or  give  themselves  up  to  strSe ;  and  even  pollute, 
by  fornication,  those  members  which  had  confessed  Christ ; 
and  are  not  willing  to  be  subject  to  the  deacons  or  presby- 
ters, but  seem  to  act  as  if  they  intended,  by  the  bad  conduct 
of  a  few  nominal  Christians,  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  whole 
body.  He  is  a  true  Christian  indeed,  on  account  of  whom 
the  Church  need  not  blush,  but  glory. 

"  To  the  point,  concerning  which  certain  presbyters 
wrote  to  me,  I  can  answer  nothing  alone ;  for,  from  the 

*  Matt.  X.  22.  t  2  These,  iii.  8. 
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beginning  of  my  appointment  to  this  See,  I  determined  to 
do  nothing  without  your  [counsel]*  and  the  consent  of  the 
people.  But  when,  by  the  favour  of  God,  I  shall  have 
returned  to  you, — we  will  treat  in  common  of  all  things." 

In  the  next  letter  f  he  dwells  on  the  same  subject, 
namely,  the  ill  conduct  of  some  of  the  confessors.  The 
use  of  good  discipline  in  the  Church  of  God ;  the  benefits 
of  orderly  subjection  in  the  members  ;  the  danger  of  pride 
and  self-exaltation  ;  and — ^the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  are  well  stated,  and  in  exceedingly  strong  terms. 

After  having  congratulated  his  people  on  the  steadiness 
of  their  confession,  he  reminds  them  of  the  necessity  of  per- 
severance, since  faith  itself  and  the  new  birth  conduct  us 
to  life  eternal,  not  merely  as  once  received,  but  as  pre- 
served. He  reminds  them,  that  the  Lord  regards  him  that 
is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembles  at  his 
words ; — and  he  rejoices  to  find  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
confessoi's  thus  adorned  the  Gospel.;};  But  he  had  heard  that 
some  of  them  were  puffed  up :  To  these  he  exhibits  the  mild, 
charitable,  and  humble  spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God  :  ^^  And 
dare,**  says  he,  "  any  one,  who  now  lives  by  him  and  in  him, 
to  lift  himself  up  with  pride?  He  that  is  least  among  you,  the 
same  shall  be  great.  How  execrable  ought  those  immor- 
alities and  indecencies  to  appear  among  you,  which  we  have 
heard  of  with  the  deepest  sorrow  of  heart  !**  He  then  repeats 
what  he  had  before  mentioned  of  the  lasciviousness  of  some. 

'^  Contentions  and  strifes  ought  to  have  no  place  among 
you,  since  the  Lord  has  left  us  his  peace — I  beseech  you 
abstain  from  reproaches  and  abuse ; — ^for  he  who  speaks  what 
is  peaceable,  and  good,  and  just,  according  to  the  precepts 
of  Christ,  daily  imitates  his  Lord  and  Master.  We  renounced 
the  world  when  we  were  baptized ;  but  now  we  truly  and  in 
deed  renounce  the  world,  when,  upon  being  tried  and  proved 
by  God,  we  scruple  not  to  give  up  our  own  wills ;  to  follow 
the  Lord ;  and  to  stand  and  live  in  his  faith  and  fear.  Let 
us  strengthen  one  another  with  mutual  exhortations,  and 
strive  to  grow  in  the  Lord ; — ^that  when,  in  his  mercy,  he 
shall  give  us  that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  he  has  pro- 

*  [Or  advice,  concilio.] 
f  Epis.  6.  ad  Rogatianum  presbyteram  et  cfeieroB  confessores. 
X  A  confessor  means  one  who  openly  avowed  himself  to  be  a  convert  to 
Christianity,  &c.  See  note^  p.  907.  infra. 
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mised,  we  may  return  to  the  Church  as  new  men  ; — and  that 
both  our  brethren  and  the  gentiles  may  receive  us  improved 
in  holy  conduct ;  and  may  admire  the  excellency  of  the 
morals  and  discipline  of  those  very  Christians,  who  had  as- 
tonished them  by  their  fortitude  during  the  persecution." 

The  mind  of  Cyprian,  full  of  the  fear  of  Grod,  and  re- 
flecting, from  a  comparison  of  Christian  precepts  with  the 
bad  practice  of  many,  how  exceedingly  his  people  had  pro- 
voked tlw  Lord  before  the  persecution,  was  vehemently  in- 
cited to  stir  them  up  to  repentance.  He  addresses  them  from 
his  recess,*  as  follows  : — ^'  Though  I  am  sensible,  deaiest 
brethren,  that  as  we  all  live  in  the  obedient  feal:  of  God,  you 
are  instant  in  prayers,  yet  I  also  admonish  you  that  we 
ought  to  breathe  out  our  souls  to  Grod,  not  only  in  words, 
but  also  in  fasting,  tears,  and  every  method  of  supplication. 
In  truth,  we  must  understand  and  confess  that  the  apostacy 
which,  in  so  large  a  degree,  has  wasted  our  flock  and  still 
wastes  it,  is  the  proper  consequence  of  our  sins." 

He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  their  practical  corruptions, 
as  he  does  in  his  treatise  concerning  the  lapsed.  '^  And 
what  plagues,  what  stripes  do  we  not  deserve,  since  even 
confessors,  who  ought  to  be  patterns  to  the  rest,  are  quite 
disorderly  !  Hence,  while  the  proud  and  indecent  boast- 
ing of  their  confession  pufis  up  some,  torments  have  come 
upon  us,  and  torments  unremitted  ; — ^tedious  and  most  dis- 
tressing ;  and  so  protracted  as  to  exclude  even  the  comfort 
of  death  itself!'' 

•*  Let  us  pray  with  our  whole  heart  for  mercy :  and  if 
the  answer  to  our  prayers  be  slow  because  we  have  deeply 
ofiended  ; — ^let  us  knock ;  for  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
be  opened,  when  prayers,  groans,  and  tears  beat  at  the 
door."  He  then  records  some  visions ; — ^which,  as  they 
rather  suit  the  dispensation  of  that  age  in  which  miracles 
were  by  no  means  wanting,  I  pass  over. 

^'  Our  Master  himself  prayed  for  us ;  because  though 
himself  no  sinner,  yet  he  bore  our  sins — And  if  hk  la- 
boured and  watched  on  account  of  us  and  of  our  sins,  how 
much  more  should  we  be  urgent  in  prayer,  [and]  first  in- 
treat  our  Lord  himself,  and  then  through  him  obtain  favour 
with  God  the  Father.     The  Father  himself  corrects  and 

♦  Epis.  7. 
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takes  care  of  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  pressures,  provided  we 
remain  firm  in  the  faith,  and  stick  close  to  his  Christ ; — as 
it  is  written,  *  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ? '  None  of  these 
can  separate  believers:  Nothing  can  pluck  away  those, 
who  adhere  closely  to  his  body  and  blood.  Persecution  is 
the  examination  and  trial  of  our  heart.  God  would  have 
us  to  be  sifted  and  tried ;  nor  was  ever  his  help  wanting  in 
trials,  to  those  who  believe — ^Let  our  eyes  be  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  lest  earth  with  its  enticements  deceive  us — If  the 
Lord  see  us  humble  and  quiet,  lovingly  united,  and  cor- 
rected by  the  present  tribulation,  he  will  deliver  us.  Cor- 
rection has  come  first ;  pardon  will  follow :  Let  us  only 
continue  to  pray  in  steady  faith ;  and  to  behave  like  men 
placed  between  the  ruins  of  the  fallen,  and  the  remains  of 
those  who  are  in  fear, — between  a  multitude  of  the  sick, 
and  the  few  who  have  escaped  a  devouring  pestilence." 

Thus  the  persecution  at  Carthage  appears  to  have  been 
very  dreadftil ;  but  mostly  so  on  account  of  the  number  of 
apostates  :  The  Christian  faith,  patience,  and  magnanimity 
of  Cyprian  and  of  a  small  remnant  were  in  full  exercise. 

The  persecutors  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  number  of 
Christians  by  banishing  from  Carthage  all  those  who  con- 
fessed Christ :  but  this  not  answering  their  purpose,  they 
proceeded  to  cruel  torments.  Cyprian,  hearing  that  some 
had  expired  under  their  sufferings,  and  that  others  were 
still  in  prison  yet  alive,  wrote  to  these  last  a  letter  of  en- 
couragement and  consolation.  Their  limbs  had  been  sorely 
mangled  and  torn,  so  that  they  appeared  like  one  continued 
wound ;  yet  they  remained  firm  in  the  faith  and  love  of 
Jesus.  One  of  them,  Mappalicus,  amidst  his  torments,  said 
to  the  proconsul,  "  To-morrow  you  shall  see  a  contest  for 
a  prize.  He  alluded  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ;  and, 
what  he  uttered  in  faith,  the  Lord  fiilfiUed :- — He  lost  his 
life  in  the  conflict  on  the  next  day.* 

So  eagerly  and  so  firmly  was  the  mind  of  Cyprian  fixed 
on  heavenly  things ;  and  so  completely  lifted  up  above  the 
world,  that  he  ardently  exulted  and  triumphed  amidst  those 
scenes  of  horror.     He  describes  the  martyrs  and  confessors 

*  Epi»t.8. 
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as  wiping  away  the  tears  of  the  Church,  while  she  was  be- 
wailing the  ruin  of  her  sons.  He  represents  even  Christ  him- 
self as  looking  down  with  complacency ;  fighting  and  con- 
quering in  his  servants ;  and  giving  strength  to  believers  in 
proportion  to  their  faith  : — "  He  was  present  in  the  contest," 
says  he ;  "  He  encouraged,  corroborated,  animated  his  war- 
riors. And  he,  who  once  conquered  death  for  us,  always 
conquers  in  us."  Toward  the  close  of  his  epistle,  he  con- 
soles, with  suitable  arguments,  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
crowned  with  martyrdom,  but  were  prepared  for  it  in  spirit. 

The  joy  of  Cyprian,  on  account  of  the  faithfulness  of 
the  martyrs,  was,  however,  considerably  damped  by  the  dis- 
orderly conduct,  which  began  to  take  place  m  his  absence. 
Those,  who  had  suffered  tortures  for  Christ,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  martyrdom,  and  to  whom  it  was  usual,  to  make 
application  for  the  presentation  of  petitions,  wrote  to  him 
and  requested,  that  the  consideration  of  the  cases  of  lapsed 
Christians  might  be  deferred  till  the  persecution  was 
stopped,  and  the  bishop  was  restored  to  his  Church.  In  the 
mean  time,  several  of  these  lapsed  brethren  offered  them- 
selves to  certain  presbyters  of  Carthage  to  be  received  again 
into  communion ;  and  they  were  actually  re-admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  any  just  evidence  of  their  repent- 
ance. The  bishop  dissembled  not  his  displeasure  on  this 
occasion  ;  He  confessed,  he  had  long  borne  with  these  dis- 
orders for  the  sake  of  peace,  till  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bear  with  them  no  longer : — He  said,*  **  that  it  was  quite 
unprecedented  to  transact  these  things  without  the  consent 
of  the  bishop  if — and  that,  even  in  lesser  offences,  a  regular 
time  of  penitence  was  exacted  of  the  members ; — a  certain 
course  of  discipline  took  place, — they  made  open  confession 
of  their  sins,  and  were  re-admitted  to  communion  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  of  the  bishop  and  his  clergy."  He 
directs  that  the  irregular  practice  might  be  stopped,  till,  on 
his  return,  every  thing  should  be  settled  with  propriety. 

Some  of  the  martyrs  themselves,  it  appears,;}^  acted  very 
inconsiderately  in  this  business,  and  gave  to  lapsed  persons 
recommendatory  papers,  conceived  in  general  terms.     Cy- 

♦  [Epist.O.] 
t  A  further  confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  a  limited  episcopacy  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  %  Epist.  10. 
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prian  wishes  them  to  express  the  names  of  the  persons,  and 
to  give  no  such  recommendations  to  any  but  those,  of  whose 
sincere  repentance  they  had  some  good  proof;  and  even 
in  that  case  to  refer  the  ultimate  cognizance  of  such  matters 
to  the  bishop. 

Every  thmg  has  two  handles.  Cyprian  *  has  been  re- 
presented as  stretching  the  episcopal  power  beyond  its  due 
bounds.  I  see  no  evidence  that  he  exceeded  the  powers 
of  his  predecessors.  A  pious  care  for  the  good  of  souls, — 
not  any  ambition  for  the  extension  of  his  own  authority, 
seems  to  influence  his  mind  in  these  afiairs ;  — but  of  this, 
the  learned  reader  must  judge  for  himself,  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine  his  epistles  with  attention.  Let  any 
man  peruse  the  following  fetter ;  and  consult  his  own  heart 
as  he  goes  along,  whether  it  be  the  language  of  a  tender 
&ther  of  the  Church,  or  of  an  imperious  lord. 

CYPRIAN   TO   THE    BRETHREN    OF   THE    LAITY, 

GREETING. 

t "  I  know  from  my  own  feeUngs,  dearest  Brethren,  that 
you  must  grieve,  and  bitterly  bewail  over  the  ruin  of  our 
people,  as  1  sincerely  join  with  you  in  sad  grief  and  lamen- 
tation for  every  one  of  .them  :  I  experience  the  truth  of 
what  the  blessed  Apostle  said,  *  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am 
not  weak  ?  Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum  not  T  And  again, 
*  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  sufiJer  with  it.'  I 
sympathize  and  condole  with  our  brethren,  who  have  lapsed 
through  the  violence  of  persecution :  It  is  true,  their  wounds 
ffive  me  the  most  acute  pain :  they  absolutely  break  my 
heart :  but,  divine  grace  can  heal  them.  Still  I  think  we 
should  not  be  in  a  hurry  ;  nor  do  any  thing  incautiously 
and  precipitately  ;  lest,  while  we  rashly  re-admit  them  into 
communion,  the  divine  displeasure  be  more  grievously  in- 
curred. The  blessed  martyrs  have  written  to  us,  *  beg^ng 
that  their  petitions  in  favour  of  the  lapsed  may  be  examined 
when  the  Lord  shall  vouchsafe  peace  to  us,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  return  to  the  Church.'  Certainly  then  every 
case  shall  be  examined  in  your  own  presence  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  your  own  judgments.  But  I  hear  that  some 

•  Mosheim — Ecclesiastical  History,  [Cent.  3.  pt.  2.  B.  1.  c.  2.  §  3.  and 
De  rebus  Christ,  SflBc.  3.  c.  24.]  t  [Epist.  11.] 
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presbyters, — neither  mindful  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
—nor  considering  what  the  martyrs  have  written  to  us,— 
and  also  in  contempt  of  the  episcopal  authority,  have  already 
begun  to  communicate  with  the  lapsed  [to  make  offerings 
for  them]  and  to  administer  the  Lord*s  Supper  to  them,  m 
defiance  of  that  legitimate  order  by  which  alone  re-admis- 
sions are  ever  to  be  regulated.  For,  if  in  lesser  faults  this 
discipline  should  be  observed,  much  more  ought  it  in  evils 
like  these,  which  radically  affect  the  Christian  profession 
itself.  Our  presbyters  and  deacons  are  bound  to  admonish 
the  people  in  this  matter,  that  they  may  cherish  the  sheep 
intrusted  to  them,  and  instruct  them  in  the  way  of  implo- 
ring mercy  by  the  divine  rules-  I  have  too  good  an  opin- 
ion of  the  peaceable  and  humble  disposition  of  our  people 
to  believe  that  they  would  have  ventured  to  take  such  a 
step,  had  they  not  been  seduced  by  the  adulatory  arts  of 
some  of  the  clergy. 

"  Do  you,  then,  take  care  of  each  of  them  ;  and,  by  your 
judgment  and  moderation,  according  to  the  sacred  precepts, 
moderate  the  spirits  of  &e  lapsed :  let  none  pluck  off  fniit, 
as  yet  unripe,  with  improvident  precipitation;  let  none 
commit  a  vessel  again  to  the  deep,  shattered  already  and 
leaky,  till  it  be  carefully  re-fitted :  let  none  put  on  his  tat- 
tered garment,  till  he  see  it  thoroughly  repaired  [and 
thoroughly  cleansed.]  I  beseech  them  also  to  attend  to 
this  advice,  and  to  expect  our  return ; — that  when  we  shall 
come  to  you, — by  the  mercy  of  God, —we  may,  with  the 
concurrence  of  other  bishops,  examine  the  letters  and  the 
petitions  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  presence  of  the  confessors, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Lora." 

It  is  hence  observable,  that  persons,  whose  religion  had 
more  of  form  than  sincerity,  ana  whose  conseiences  were  not 
altogether  seared,  acted  in  the  same  manner  then  as  such 
do  now ; — that  is,  they  were  more  hasty  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  men  than  of  their  Maker.  They  were  ambitious  of 
the  favour  of  the  martyrs  of  those  times,  who  were  unques- 
tionably sound  and  pious  Christians  ;  and  we  shall  see  soon 
still  stronger  proo^  that  even  men  of  eminent  godliness  are 
jsometimes  too  apt  to  repay,  with  concessions  of  a  dangerous 
nature,  the  professions  of  respect  made  to  them  by  ambig- 
uous characters.    The  LonTs  Supper  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
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made  by  some  an  engine  of  self-righteous  formality.  And 
it  is  in  cases  of  this  nature  that  wholesome  Church-disci- 
pline is  very  precious.  The  danger  of  false  healing  justly 
appeared  great  to  Cyprian,  nor  can  anything  be  conceived 
more  proper  than  the  delay  which  he  directed.  Yet  as  the 
time  was  protracted  to  a  more  distant  period  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  as  he  was  afraid  that  the  sickly  season  of  the 
hot  weather  might  carry  off  some  of  the  lapsed,  he  directs, 
in  a  subiequent  letter,*"  ^^  that  any  of  the  lapsed  penitents 
whose  lives  might  be  in  danger,  should,  by  such  Church 
officers  as  were  authorized,  be  re-admitted  into  the  Church." 
And  he  intreats  ins  clei?y  to  cherish  the  rest  of  the  fallen 
Christians  with  care  and  tenderness.  He  observes  that  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  would  not  forsake  the  humble. 

His  exhortations  to  his  clergy  were  not  without  effect 
They  fell  in  with  his  views,  ana  solicited  the  people  to  pa- 
tience, modesty,  and  real  repentance.  They  consulted  him 
how  tkey  ^ould  act  in  certain  critical  cases :  He  inferred 
tiiem  to  his  former  letters  ;  and  repeated  his  ideas  of  the 
proper  season  of  settling,  in  general,  the  concerns  of  the 
lapsed ;  at  the  same  tune  fae  urged  the  indecency  of  some 
persons  in  expecting  a  re-admission  into  the  Church  before- 
the  return  of  those  who  were  in  exile,  and  were  stripped  of 
all  their  goods  for  the  sake  of  the  GospeL  ^^  But,  if  they 
are  in  such  excessive  hurry,'*t  said  the  bishop,  **  it  is  in 
their  own  power  to  obtain  even  more  than  they  desire.  The 
battle  is  not  yet  over  ;  the  conflict  is  daily  carrying  on. 
If  they  cordially  repent,  and  the  fire  of  divine  faith  bums 
in  their  breasts,  he  who  cannot  brook  a  delay,  may,  if  he 
please,  be  crowned  with  martyrdom." 

The  Afirican  prelate  was  ever  studious  of  preserving  an 
intimate  connexion  with  the  Boman  Church,  where  stUl  the 
persecution  raged  and  prevented  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  Fabian. 

The  next  epistle  is  employed  in  giving  them  an  account 
of  his  proceedmgs. 

The  bold  nemect  of  discipline  in  Carthage  proved  a 
source  of  vexation  to  his  mind  in  addition  to  his  otner  trials, 
and  called  forth  all  the  patience,  tenderness,  and  fortitude 
of  which  he  was  possessed.     Lucian,  a  confessor  of  Christ, 

♦  Epist.  12.  t  [Epist.  13.] 
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sincere  and  fervent  in  faith,  but  injudicious,  and  too  little 
acquainted  with  Christian  precepts,  undertook,  in  the  name 
of  the  collective  body  of  the  confessors,  to  re-admit  into 
communion  all  the  lapsed  who  had  applied  to  them  ;*  and 
he  wrote  a  very  concise  letter  to  Cyprian,  in  which  he  de- 
sires him  to  inform  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  what  they  had 
done,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  he  may  acquiesce  in  the 
views  of  the  martyrs.  It  cannot  be  denied, — that,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  character  of  a 
martyr  and  a  confessor  had  grown  up  among  these  Africans ; 
— and  that,  on  the  other, — those,  who  had  suffered  for 
Christ  in  persecution,  were  apt  to  be  elated  with  spiritual 
pride,  and  to  assume  an  authority  which  by  no  means  be- 
longed to  them ; — so  dangerous  a  thing  is  it  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  Satan's  devices, — and  so  prone  in  all  ages  are 
even  professors  of  true  reUgion  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Ko- 
rah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.f 

Cyprian  sent  the  copy  of  this  letter  %  to  his  clergy  at 
Carthage ;  and  prefaced  his  observations  on  it,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  pointed  manner:  "To  this  man  will  I  look, 
saith  the  Lord,  even  to    him  that  is  poor  and  of  a 

CONTRITE    SPIRIT,    AND   THAT  TREMBLETH    AT  MY  WORD. § 

This  character  becomes  us  all,  particularly  those  who  have 
fallen,  that  they  may  appear  before  the  Lord  humble  and 
penitent  indeed."  He  then  added, — "that  the  bishops, 
his  brethren,  had  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  cases  of  the  lapsed  to  a  council  to  be 
held  by  them  in  general,  after  that  it  should  have  pleased 
God  to  restore  peace  to  his  Church ;" — and  he  urged  them 
"  to  support  these  views."  He  sent  them,  at  the  same 
time,  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  Caldonius,  an 
African  bishop,  and  himself 

It  is  not  known  in  what  place  Caldonius  lived ;  but  he, 
like  Cyprian,  was  very  cautious  in  restoring  the  lapsed  to 
communion.  Some,  however,  of  his  Church,  having  apos- 
tatized by  sacrificing  to  the  pagan  gods,  were  called  to  a 
second  trial ;  when  they  recovered  their  ground  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  were  driven  into  banishment  and  stripped  of 
their  property.  Caldonius  expressed  his  opinion  that  such 
shoula  be  re-admitted*    Felix,  a  presbyter,  his  wife  Victoria, 

»  Epist.  16.        t  See  Numb.  xvi.         }  Epist.  17.         §  [Isa.  Ixvi.  2.] 
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and  one  Lucian,  thus  lost  their  possessions,  which  were  for- 
feited to  the  Imperial  treasury.  A  woman,  also,  named 
Bona,  who  was  dragged  by  her  pagan  husband  to  sacrifice, 
was,  while  they  held  her  hand^s,  compelled  to  a  seeming 
compliance,  but  she  fully  cleared  her  integrity  by  saying, 
*'  I  did  it  not, — ^ye  have  done  it."  She  also  was  banished. 
Caldonius  having  stated  the  facts  and  given  his  own  opinion, 
asks  the  advice  of  Cyprian,  who  acquiesces  in  his  judgment ; 
and  adds,  that  he  wished  all  the  lapsed,  who  then  caused 
him  so  much  affliction,  were  disposed  to  retrieve  their  Chris- 
tian character  by  these  methods,  rather  than  to  increase  their 
faults  by  pride  and  insolence.^ 

A  confessor,  named  Celerinus,  who  lived  in  some  part  of 
Africa — ^most  probably  in  banishment — was  much  grieved 
on  account  of  the  apostasy  of  his  two  sisters,  Numeria,  and 
Candida.  He  wept  night  and  day  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
on  their  account ;  and  hearing  of  Lucian  still  being  in  prison 
and  reserved  for  martyrdom  at  Carthage,  he  wrote  to  him 
to  entreat  that  either  he  himself  or  any  of  his  suffering  bre- 
thren, particularly,  whosoever  should  first  be  called  to  mar- 
tjrrdom,  —would  restore  them  to  the  Church.  He  begs  the 
same  favour  for  Etcusa  also  ;  who,  though  she  had  not 
sacrificed,  had  given  money  to  be  excused  from  the  act.f 
He  assures  Lucian  of  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance :  and 
says,  it  was  evidenced  by  their  kindness  and  assiduity  in 
attending  on  the  suffering  brethren.  He,  manifestly,  attri- 
butes too  much  to  the  character  of  martyrs,  in  affirming, 
that  **  because  they  were  fiiends  and  witnesses  of  Christ, 
they  had  therefore  a  power  of  indulging  all  requests  of  this 
sort."  This  letter  and  the  answer  of  Lucian  contain  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil :  they  exhibit  true  grace  tarnished 
with  pitiable  ignorance  and  superstition.  Both  Celerinus 
and  Lucian  were,  doubtless,  good  men  ; — but  we  are  more 
disposed  to  make  candid  allowances  for  the  defects  of  our 
own  age  than  for  those  of  preceding  times. 

The  conduct  of  Lucian  affords  a  memorable  and  lament- 
able instance  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature  even  in  a 
regenerate  spirit.  His  answer  to  Celerinus  t  displays  the 
most  consummate  fortitude, — and  this, — as  far  as  appears 
— ^grounded,  in  the  main,  on  the  true  faith  and  love  of  Christ. 

♦  Epist.  18, 10.  t  Epist.  20.  J  Epist.  21. 
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The  existence  of  a  deplorable  and  subtile  spirit  of  pride,  in 
some  degree,  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  denied :  but  this  holy 
man  was  certainly  not  aware  of  the  alloy.  He  describes 
himself  and  his  companions  as  shut  up  and  pressed  together 
excessively  close  in  two  small  cells,  and  also  greatly  suffer- 
ing from  hunger,  thirst,  and  intolerable  heat.  He  "mentions 
a  number  of  them  as  already  killed  in  prison  ;  and  adds 
that,  in  a  few  days,  he  himself  must  expire.  "  For  five 
days,**  says  he,  "  we  have  received  very  little  bread ;  and 
the  water  is  apportioned  to  us  by  measure."  Such  were  the 
sufferings  of  this  persecution.  Lucian  speaks  of  all  this  in 
a  cool,  and  most  unaffected  manner ; — like  one,  whose  mind 
was  lifted  up  above  the  world  and  its  utmost  malice,  and 
patiently  expected  a  blessed  inunortality .  As  to  the  petition 
of  Celerinus  in  favour  of  his  sisters,  he  informs  him  that  Paul 
the  martyr,  who  had  lately  suffered,  had  visited  him  while 
YET  IN  THE  BODY,  and  had  said, — "  Lucian,  I  say  to  thee 
before  Christ,  that  if  any  person  after  my  decease  beg  of  you 
to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  do  you,  in  my  name,  grant 
his  request."  Lucian  extends  this  generosity  to  the  greatest 
height ;  and  refers  him  to  the  general  letter,  which  he  had 
already  written  in  behalf  of  the  lapsed.  Yet  he  owns,  they 
ought  to  explain  their  cause  before  the  bishop,  and  make  a 
confession.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  he  attributes,  in 
this  matter,  a  sort  of  superior  dignity  to  Paul,  to  himself, 
and  to  the  other  martyrs  :  and,  no  doubt,  the  vain-glory  of 
martyrdom  was  much  augmented  by  the  excessive  regard 
which  now  began  to  be  shown  to  sufferers.  These  and 
similar  facts  constrain  the  reluctant  historian  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  corruptions  of  superstition,  in  giving  immoderate 
honour  to  saints  and  martyrs,  which  afterwards,  through 
Satan's  artifice  and  delusion,  grew  to  the  enormous  pitch  of 
idolatry  itself,  had  already  entered  the  Church,  and  con- 
taminated the  simplicity  and  the  purity  of  Christian  feith 
and  dependence.  Yet  this  concession, — it  must  be  remem- 
bered,— ^implies  no  suspicion  of  hypocrisy  either  in  the  mar' 
tyrs  or  in  their  admirers.  This  same  Lucian  was  a  man  of 
true,  of  substantial  piety.  He  wept  and  lamented  exceed- 
ingly on  account  of  the  lapsed  women  ;  and  had  the  fear 
of  God  constantly  before  his  eyes.  Probably,  he  was  not 
very  judicious  :  his  letter  is  confused  and  perplexed  beyond 
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measure  ;  nor  is  it  now  easy  to  say,  how  far  the  obscurity 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding,  or  to 
his  very  distressed  circumstances,  or  to  the  corruption  of  the 
text. 

It  is  evident  that  a  spirit  extremely  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  piety,  humility,  and  wholesome  discipline,  was  spreading 
fast  in  the  African  Church.  Celerinus  himself,  who  had 
been  a  confessor,*  owns  that  the  cause  of  his  sister  had  been 
heard  by  the  clergy  of  her  Church, — at  that  time,  it  seems, 
destitute  of  a  bishop  ; — who  had  deferred  the  settlement  of 
it  till  the  appointment  of  the  chief  pastor  ; — but  the  precipi- 
tation of  men  would  brook  no  delay. 

The  eyes  of  all  prudent  and  more  discerning  persons  in 
the  Church  were  fixed  on  the  bishop  of  Carthage  in  this 
emergency.  The  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  Gospel  itself, 
by  substituting  a  dependence  on  saints  instead  of  Christ 
Jesus,  forcibly  strucK  his  mind.  His  connexion  with  the 
Roman  clergy,  and  the  superior  regard  to  discipline  which 
there  prevailed,  was  of  some  service  on  the  occasion  ;  and, 
in  his  correspondence  with  them,t  he  compares  the  immode- 
rate assuming  conduct  of  Lucian,  with  the  modesty  of  the 
martyrs  Mappalicus  and  Satuminus,  who  had  abstained 
from  such  practices  :  The  former  had  written  only  in  behalf 
of  his  own  mother  and  sister ;  and  the  latter,  who  had  been 
tortured  and  imprisoned,  had  yet  sent  out  no  letters  what- 
ever of  this  kind.  Lucian,  he  complains,  every  where  fur- 
nished the  lapsed  with  letters  testimonial  for  their  recep- 
tion into  the  Church,  written  with  his  own  hand  in  the 
name  of  Paul  while  alive  ;  continued  to  furnish  them  after 
his  death,  and  declared  that  that  martyr  had  directed  him 
to  do  so  : — though  he  should  have  known,  says  Cyprian,  that 
he  ought  to  obey  the  Lord  rather  than  his  fellow- servant. 

A  young  person,  named  Aurelius,  who  had  suffered  tor- 
ments, was  seized  with  the  same  vanity,  but  was  unable  to 
write  ;  and  Lucian  wrote  many  papers  in  his  name. 

Cyprian  complains  of  the  odium  thus  incurred  by  the 
bishops.  In  some  cities,  he  takes  notice  how  the  multitude 
had  forced  the  bishops  to  re-admit  the  lapsed ;  but  he  blames 

•  By  a  confessor,  in  the  language  of  those  times,  we  are  always  to  un- 
derstand a  person  who  had  publicly  professed  or  confessed  himself  to  be  a 
Christian,  when  called  upon  by  the  heathens  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  or 
otherwise  to  worship  them.  t  Epist.  22. 

X  2 
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those  rulers  of  the  Church  for  want  of  faith  and  Christian 
constancy.  In  his  own  diocese  he  had  occasion  for  all  his 
fortitude.  Some,  who  were  formerly  turbulent,  were  now 
much  more  so,  and  insisted  on  being  speedily  re-admitted. 
He  observes  that  baptism  is  performed  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  that  remission  of  past 
sins  is  then  received  ;  and  then  he  complains  that  the  name 
of  Paul,  in  eflPect,  is  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  Trinity. 
He  applies,  on  this  occasion,  St.  Paul's  well-known  holy  ex- 
ecration denounced  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  He  owns  his  obligation  to  Rome  for  the  letters  of 
their  clergy,  which  were  well  calculated  to  withstand  these 
abuses. 

He  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter*  to  the  confessors 
Moyses  and  Maximus,  'whose  faith  and  zeal,  united  with 
modesty  and  with  the  strictest  attention  to  discipline,  he  had 
formerly  much  commended  ;  and  he  now  thanks  them  for 
the  epistolary  advice,  which  they  had  given  to  the  Afipican 
confessors.  In  their  answerf  they  appear  transported  with 
holy  joy,  and  elevated  with  the  heavenly  prospects  before 
them.  They  quote  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  relative  J 
to  these  things  :  and  express  such  strength  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  as  demonstrates  the  real  power  of  divine  grace 
to  have  been  possessed  by  them  in  a  very  eminent  manner. 
Their  love  of  the  divine  word  and  of  just  discipline  appears 
no  less  great  than  their  zeal  and  ardour  for  martyrdom. 
They  observe  how  deeply  and  how  widely  spread  the  evil 
of  defection  had  been  ;  and  they  conclude  with  very  just 
observations  on  the  right  method  of  treating  the  lapsed,  in 
perfect  agreement  with  Cyprian.  Greatness  of  mind,  a 
high  sense  of  the  importance  of  order,  a  heavenly  warmth 
of  temper,  and  an  accuracy  of  judgment,  are  equally  and 
abundantly  evident  in  this  epistle  : — Such  endowments 
existing  in  just  proportion  prove  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  very  sound  in  these  excellent  men, 

Cyprian  now  wrote  to  the  lapsed  themselves ;  and  re- 
buked the  precipitation  of  some,  and  exposed  the  injustice 
of  their  claims,  since  they  acted  as  if  they  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  title  of  the  Church :  he  commended  the 

♦  Epist.  24.  t  Epist.  25. 

X  Matt.  v.  10, 11.     Luke  vi.  23.    Matt.  x.  18.    Rom.  yiii.  S5. 
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modesty  of  others,  who  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the 
indiscreet  recommendation  of  the  martyrs,  and  who  wrote 
to  him  in  the  language  of  penitents  ; — ^whence  it  appears 
that  the  folly  of  the  lapsed  was  by  no  means  universal.* 

Gaius  Diddensis,  one  of  the  presbyters  of  Cyprian,  un- 
dertook, along  with  his  deacon,  against  the  sense  of  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  to  communicate  with  the  lapsed.  Bepeated 
admonitions  availed  not  to  a  reformation.  As  the  bishop 
was  sensible  that  the  common  people,  for  whose  salvation  he 
was  solicitous,  were  deceived  by  these  things,  he  commends 
his  clergy  for  refusing  communion  with  so  obstinate  and 
irregular  a  presbyter  and  deacon.  He  again  f  intimates  his 
intention  of  judging  all  things  in  full  council  upon  his  return ; 
and  intreats  them  to  co-operate,  in  the  mean  time,  with  his 
views  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  In  writing  again  to 
the  Roman  clergy,  he  declares  his  determination  of  acting  as 
God  had  directed  his  ministers  in  the  Gospel,  if  the  contuma- 
cious were  not  reformed  by  his  and  by  their  admonitions.;]^ 

The  Roman  clergy  condole  affectionately  with  Cyprian  ; 
— "  Our  sorrow,"  say  they,  "  is  doubled,  because  you  have 
no  rest  from  these  pressing  difficulties  of  the  persecution  ; 
and  because  the  immoderate  petulance  of  the  lapsed  has 
proceeded  to  the  height  of  arrogance.  But,  though  these 
things  have  grievously  afflicted  our  spirits  ;  yet  your  firmness 
and  evangelical  strictness  of  disciphne  have  moderated  the 
load  of  vexation  :  You  have  both  restrained  the  wickedness 
of  certain  persons ;  and  also,  by  exhorting  them  to  repent- 
ance, have  shown  them  the  wholesome  way  to  salvation. 
We  are  astonished  that  they  should  proceed  to  such  lengths, 
in  a  time  so  mournful,  so  unseasonable  as  the  present ; — 
that  they  should  not  so  much  as  ask  for  re-communion  with 
the  Church  ;  but  claim  it  as  a  right ;  and  even  affirm  that 
they  are  already  forgiven  in  heaven — Never  cease,  brother,, 
in  your  love  of  souls,  to  moderate  and  restrain  these  violent 
spirits  ;  and  to  offer  the  medicine  of  truth  to  the  erroneous^ 
though  the  inclination  of  the  sick  be  oflen  opposite  to  the 

Erudent  industry  of  the  physician.  These  wounds  of  the 
ipsed  are  fresh,  and  produce  considerable  tmnours ;  but  we 
feel  assured,  that,  in  process  of  time,  their  heat  and  vio- 
lence will  subside ;  and  the  patients  themselves  will  then  be 

*  Epist.  26»  t  Epist.  27*.  t  Epist.  28, 
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thankful  for  that  delay,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  wholesome  cure,  provided  there  be  none  to  arm  them  with 
weapons  against  themselves,  and,  by  perverse  instructions, 
to  demand  for  them  the  deadly  poison  of  an  over-hasty  res- 
toration :  for  we  cannot  think  that  they  would  all  *  have 
dared  to  have  claimed  their  admission  so  petulantly,  without 
the  encouragement  of  some  persons  of  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence. We  know  the  faith,  the  good  order,  the  humility  of 
the  Carthaginian  Church ; — whence  we  have  been  surpnsed 
in  noticing  certain  harsh  reflections  made  against  you  in  a 
certain  epistle,  when  we  have  formerly  had  repeated  proof 
of  your  mutual  charity." 

They  proceed  to  give  the  most  wholesome  advice  to  the 
lapsed ;  and  in  truth,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Roman 
clergy,  at  this  season,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  their 
wisdom  and  their  afiection  ;  and  aflbrds  the  most  pleasing 
proofs  of  the  good  state  of  that  church  at  that  time.  The 
same  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  Cyprian*s  : — they  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  declining  people  before  his  appointment 
to  the  See  ;  and  the  scourge  of  persecution  produced  vast 
numbers  of  apostates.  In  those  days  of  discipline,  the 
lapsed,  by  their  eagerness  for  re-admission,  showed  the  same 
dispositions  of  selfishness  and  of  pride,  which,  in  our  times, 
are  evinced  by  persons  wishing  to  hear  nothing  but  comfort 
preached  to  them, — by  finding  fault  with  ministers  who 
dare  not  speak  false  peace ; — and  by  unsoundly  healing 
themselves.  We  are  perfectly  lax  in  point  of  discipline  : — 
Who  regards  its  menaces  against  the  disorderly  ?  With 
the  first  Christians  this  was  an  awfiil  concern.  The  same 
depravity  of  nature  seems  now  to  work  on  corrupt  minds 
in  another  way  ;  but  so  as  still  to  exercise  the  patience  and 
fortitude  of  godly  ministers,  who,  by  persevenng  in  their 
duty,  and  not  giving  way  to  the  unreasonable  humours  of 
their  people  in  things  of  importance,  will  find,  in  the  end, 
a  wholesome  issue  even  with  many  of  their  most  unpromis- 
ing and  froward  hearers. 

An  African,  named  Privatus,  who  had  left  his  country  and 
travelled  to  Rome,  sohcited  to  be  there  received  as  a  Chris- 
tian.    Cyprian  had  mentioned  him  to  the  Roman  clergy, 

*  They  must  have  understood  that  by  much  the  major  part  at  least  of 
the  lapsed  were  guilty  of  this  evlL 
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and  pointed  out  his  real  and  dangerous  character.  In  the 
close  of  this  admirable  letter  *  they  inform  him  that,  before 
they  had  received  his  cautionary  letters,  they  had  detected 
the  impostor.  At  the  same  time  they  lay  down  a  golden 
maxim,  "  that  we  all  ought  to  watch  for  the  body  of  the 
whole  Church,  difiused  through  various  provinces."  It  was 
this  unity  and  uniformity  of  the  Christian  Church,  which 
hitherto  had  preserved  it,  under  God,  from  the  infection  of 
heresies.  None  of  these  were  yet  able  to  mix  themselves 
with  the  **  body  of  Christ  :*'  t  ^^^  the  Church, — ^instead  of 
being  broken  into  small  handfuls  of  distinct  sets  of  persons, 
all  glorying  in  having  something  peculiarly  excellent,  and 
prone  to  despise  their  neighbours, — as  yet  knew  no  other 
name  than  that  of  christian  :  numbers  and  diversity  of  place 
alone  prevented  their  assembling  all  together;  for  they 
were  one  people.  In  Italy  and  Africa  the  union  at  this 
time  appears  very  salubrious :  and  the  vigorous  spirit  and 
sound  understanding  of  Cyprian  was  enabled  to  apply  the 
solid  graces  of  the  Roman  Church  as  medicinal  for  the  re- 
formation of  his  own  disordered  flock. 

The  Roman  clergy,  in  a  second  letter,}  take  notice  of 
St.  Paul's  eulogium  of  their  Church  in  the  beginning  of 
his  epistle  ; — "  that  their  faith  was  spoken  of  through  the 
whole  world,**  and  they  express  their  desire  of  treading  in 
the  steps  of  their  Christian  predecessors.  They  mention 
the  cases  of  Libellatici,^  which  were  two-fold ;  1st,  Of  those 
who  [applied  to  heathen  magistrates,  and  by  paying  a  sum 
of  money,  obtained  from  them  a  certificate,  that  they  had 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  (though  they  had  done  nothing  of 
the  kind)  and  which  secured  them  firom  further  trouble.] 
2ndly,  of  those  who  procured  friends  to  [obtain  the  same 
certificate]  for  them.  Both  kinds, — these  last,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  actually  sacrificed,  were  censured  by  the 
Roman  clergy  as  lapsed  persons.  They  mention  likewise 
the  letters  sent  by  the  Roman  confessors  into  A&ica  to  the 
same  purport,  and  express  their  joy  on  account  of  the  con- 

*  Epist.  29.        t  C0I088.  i.  24.    His  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church. 

t  Epist.  80. 

§  So  caUed  from  libellus, — [a  written  certificate  from  the  magistrate, 
testifying  that  the  person  mentioned  in  it  had  complied  with  the  emperor's 
edict,  and  sacrificea  to  the  gods,  and  which,  it  would  appear,  was  not  un- 
frequently  offered  to  wealthy  Christians  by  public  officers,  anxious  to 
enrich  themselves.] 
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sistency  of  their  conduct  in  matters  of  discipline,  with  their 
sufferings  for  the  faith-  They  declare  their  agreement  in 
opinion  with  Cyprian, — to  defer  the  settlement  of  these 
aflFairs  till  some  general  measure  could  be  planned  for  this 
purpose,  after  peace  should  be  restored.  **  Behold,"  say 
they,  "  almost  the  whole  world  is  laid  waste : — Fragmente 
of  the  fallen  lie  in  every  place  : — With  one  and  the  same 
counsel,  with  unanimous  prayers  and  tears,  let  us, — ^who 
seem  hitherto  to  have  escaped  the  ruins  of  this  visitation, 
as  well  as  those,  who  have  not  stood  entirely  faithful  during 
the  persecution,  intreat  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  beg  peace 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church :  let  us  cherish,  guard, 
and  arm  one  another  with  mutual  prayers :  let  us  suppUcate 
for  the  lapsed,  that  they  may  be  raised :  let  us  pray  for 
those  who  stand,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  to  their 
ruin ;  let  us  pray  also,  that  those,  who  have  fallen,  may 
become  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  crime,  and  may 
have  the  wisdom  not  to  wish  for  a  crude  and  momentary 
medicine,  and  that  they  may  not  disturb  the  yet  fluctuating 
state  of  the  Church, — lest  they  should  appear  to  aggravate 
our  distresses  by  exciting  internally  seditious  and  in- 
flammatory commotions.  Let  them  knock  at  the  doors,  but 
not  break  them.  Let  them  go  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Church,  but  not  leap  over  it.  Let  them  watch  at  the  gates 
of  the  heavenly  camp,  but  with  that  modesty  which  becomes 
those  who  remember  they  have  been  deserters.  Let  them 
arm  themselves  indeed  with  the  weapons  of  humility,  and 
resume  that  shield  of  faith  which  they  dropped  through  the 
fear  of  death ;  but  so  that  they  may  be  armed  against  the 
devil,— not  against  that  very  Church,  which  laments  over 
their  fall." 

The  want  of  a  bishop  at  Rome  was  an  additional  reason 
for  delay.  They  speak  of  certain  bishops  who  lived  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  also  of  others,  who,  through  the 
flame  of  persecution,  had  fled  to  them  from  distant  pro- 
vinces,— ^who  all  concurred  in  the  same  views. 

There  was  a  very  young  man,  named  AureUus,  whom  Cy- 
prian speaks  of  as  greatly  excelling  in  the  graces  of  Chris- 
tianity* He  had  twice  undergone  the  rage  of  persecution 
for  the  sake  of  Christ : — ^Banishment  was  his  first  punish- 
ment, and  torture  the  second.     The  bishop  had  ordained 
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this  youth  a  reader  in  the  Church  of  Carthage  ;  and  he 
apologizes  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  of  the  times,  for  his  not  having  previously  consulted 
his  presbyters  and  deacons.  He  beseeches  them  to  pray, 
that  both  their  bishop  and  good  Aurelius  may  be  restored 
to  the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions.  I  cannot  but 
hence  observe,  how  exact  and  orderly  the  ideas  of  ordina* 
tion  were  in  those  times.  It  is  not  to  the  advantage  of 
godliness  among  us^  that  persons  can  now  be  introduced  to 
very  high  offices  in  the  ministry  without  much  previous 
trial,  ceremony,  or  difficulty.* 

Celerinus  was  also  ordained  a  reader  by  the  same  autho- 
rity .f  However  weak  in  judgment  he  may  appear  from 
the  transactions  between  him  and  Lucian  dready  stated, 
the  man  suffered  with  great  zeal  for  the  sake  of  Christ. 
The  very  beginning  of  the  persecution  found  him  a  ready 
combatant.  For  nineteen  days  he  had  remained  in  prison, 
fettered  and  starved ;  but  he  persevered,  and  escaped  at 
length  without  martyrdom.  His  grandfather  and  two  of 
his  uncles  had  suffered  for  Christ,  and  their  anniversaries 
were  celebrated  by  the  Church. 

It  seems,  that  Cyprian  thought  proper  to  reward  with 
honourable  estabUshments  in  the  Church  those  who  had 
suffered  with  the  greatest  faithfulness  in  the  persecution, 
which  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Numidicus  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  presbyter.  He  had  attended  J  a  great 
number  of  martyrs  who  were  murdered,  partly  with  stones, 
and  partly  by  fire.  His  wife,  sticking  close  by  his  side, 
was  burnt  to  death  with  the  rest :  He  himself,  half  burnt, 
buried  with  stones,  and  left  for  dead,  was  found  afterwards 
by  his  daughter ;  and,  through  her  care,  he  recovered.  Pro- 
bably, this  last  case  was  the  effect  of  the  tumultuary  rage 
of  a  persecuting  populace  :  The  ferocity  of  many  in  those 
times  did  not  permit  them  to  wait  for  legal  orders.  Who 
can  tell  the  number  of  Christian  sufferers,  which  this  mode 
of  oppression  must  have  added  to  the  list  of  martyrs  ? 

Amidst  all  these  cares,  the  charity  and  diligence  of  Cy- 

i)rian  towards  his  flock  were  unremitted.     The  reader  who 
oves  the  annals  of  genuine  and  active  godliness,  will  not 

♦  Epist.  32.  t  Epist.  33.  J  Epist.  34. 
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be  wearied  in  seeing  still  fresh  proofs  of  it  in  extracts  of 
two  letters  to  his  clergy.* 

"  Dear  brethren,  I  salute  you  :  By  the  grace  of  God,  I 
am  still  safe  ;  and  I  wish  to  come  soon  to  you  ; — that  our 
mutual  desire,  and  that  of  all  the  brethren,  may 
^'  be  gratified.  Whenever,  on  the  settlement  of 
your  affairs,  you  shall  write  to  me  that  I  ought  to  come,  or, 
if  the  Lord  should  condescend  to  make  it  plain  to  me  be- 
fore, then  I  will  come  to  you  ;  for  where  can  I  have  more 
happiness  and  joy,  than  there,  where  God  appointed  me 
both  first  to  become  a  believer,  and  also  to  grow  in  faith  ? 
I  beseech  you,  take  diligent  care  of  the  widows,  of  the  sick, 
and  of  all  the  poor ;  and  supply  also  strangers,  if  any  be 
indigent,  with  what  is  needful  for  them,  out  of  my  proper 

i)ortion,  which  I  left  with  Rogatian  the  presbjrter.  And 
est  that  should,  by  this  time,  be  all  spent,  I  have  sent  by 
Naricus  the  Acolyth,')"  another  sum  of  money  to  the  same 
presbyter,  that  you  may  the  more  readily  and  largely 
supply  the  distressed. 

"  Though  you  have  been  frequently  admonished  by  my 
letters  to  show  all  care  for  those,  who  have  glo- 
^"  riously  confessed  the  Lord,  and  are  in  prison,  yet 

I  must  repeatedly  intreat  your  attention  to  the  same  thing. 
I  wish  circumstances  would  permit  my  presence  among  you : 
With  the  greatest  pleasure  and  readiness  would  I  discharge 
these  solemn  duties  of  love  and  affection  towards  our  bre- 
thren. But — do  you  represent  me.  A  decent  care  for  the 
interment,  not  only  of  those  who  died  in  torture,  but  also 
of  such  as  died  under  the  pressures  of  confinement,  is  ne- 
cessary. For,  whoever  hath  submitted  himself  to  torture 
and  to  death,  under  the  eye  of  God,  hath  already  suffered 
all  that  God  would  have  him  to  suffer.  Mark  also  the  days 
in  which  they  depart  this  life,  that  we  may  celebrate  their 
commemoration  among  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  ;— 
though  our  most  faithful  and  devoted  fiiend  Tertullus,  who 
agreeably  to  his  usual  exactness  and  care,  attends  to  their 
obsequies,  hath  written,  and  still  writes  to  me,  and  sig- 
nifies the  days  in  which  the  blessed  martyrs  are  transmitted 
to  immortality.  Their  memorials  are  here  celebrated,  and 
I  hope  shortly,  under  Divine  Providence,  to  be  able  to 

*  £pbt.35,d6.      t  An  inferior  officer  of  the  Church,  signifying  an  attendant. 
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Celebrate  them  with  you.  Let  not  your  care  and  diligence 
be  wanting  for  the  poor,  who  have  stood  firm  in  the  faith, 
and  have  lought  with  us  in  the  Christian  warfare.  Our 
affectionate  care  and  attention  to  them  are  the  more  requi- 
site, because  neither  their  poverty  nor  persecution  have 
driven  them  from  the  love  of  Christ." 

Every  one  knows  into  what  idolatry  these  commemora- 
tions of  martyrs  afterwards  degenerated.  But  I  observe 
few  or' no  signs  of  it  in  the  days  of  Cyprian. 

In  addition  to  other  evils,  tne  providence  of  God  now 
thought  fit  to  exercise  the  mind  of  Cjrprian  with  one  of  the 
most  distressing  calamities,  which  can  happen  to  a  lover  of 
peace  and  chanty, — the  rise  of  a  schism. 

There  ♦  existed  in  the  Church  of  Carthage  a  person  of  a 
very  exceptionable  character,  named  Felicissimus,  who  had 
long  been  a  secret  enemy  of  the  bishop.  By  the  ^^p^^^^  ^^ 
same  artifices  and  blandishments  which  seditious  Feiicis- 
lyersons  make  use  of  in  aU  ages,  this  man  had  en-  """- 
ticed  some  of  the  flock  to  himself ;  and  he  held  communion 
with  them  on  a  certain  mountain.^  Among  these  and  in 
their  neighbourhood,  there  arrived  several  discreet  brethren, 
who  were  authorized  by  Cyprian  to  discharge  the  debts  of 
poor  Christians ;  and  to  fiimish  them  with  small  sums  of 
money  to  begin  business  again  ;  and  also  to  make  a  report 
of  their  ages,  conditions,  and  qualities,  that  he  might  select 
such  of  them  for  ecclesiastical  offices,  as  should  be  judged 
properly  qualified.  Felicissimus  opposed  and  thwarted  both 
these  designs.  Several  of  the  poor,  who  came  first  to  be 
relieved,  were  threatened  by  him  with  imperious  severity, 
because  they  refused  to  communicate  on  the  mountain.^ 
This  man  growing  more  insolent,  and  taking  advantage  of 
Cyprian's  absence,  whose  return  he  speedily  expected,  be- 
cause the  persecution  had  nearly  ceased  at  Carthage,  raised 
an  opposition  against  the  bishop  in  form, — ^found  means  to 
unite  a  considerable  party  to  himself, — and  threatened  all 
those  persons,  who  did  not  choose  to  partake  in  the  sedition. 

♦  Epi8t.,37. 

'^  [Hence  called  montenses.  Fleury,  1.  6.  c.  61.  Epiph.  in  Ancorat.  torn. 
2.  c.  13.  p.  18.] 

X  [It  is  a  question  whether  Monte  or  Morte  is  the  true  reading  : — suppos- 
ing morte  to  be,  it  would  mean  that  they  should  not,  even  in  their  aying 
hour,  be  received  into  Church  communion  with  him.] 
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Among  other  crimes,  this  sower  of  discord  had  been  guilty 
of  adultery ;  and  he  now  saw  no  method  of  preventing  an 
infamous  excommunication,  but  that  of  setting  up  himself 
as  a  leader.  His  second  in  this  odious  business  was  named 
Augendus,  who  did  his  utmost  to  promote  the  same  views. 
Cyprian,  by  letter,  expressed  his  vehement  sorrow  on  ac- 
count of  these  evils,  promised  to  take  full  cognizance  of 
them  on  his  return,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  wrote  to  his 
clergy  to  suspend  from  communion  FeUcissimus  and  his 
abettors.  His  clergy  wrote  to  him  in  answer,  that  they 
had  suspended  the  chiefs  of  the  faction  accordingly.* 

In  the  mean  time  there  were  not  wanting  upright  and 
zealous  ministers,  who  instructed  the  people  at  Carthage. 
Among  these  were  distinguished  Britius  the  presbyter,  dso 
Kogattan  and  Numidicus,  confessors ;  and  some  deacons  of 
real  godliness.  These  warned  their  flocks  of  the  evils  of 
schism,  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  peace  and  unity,  and 
to  recover  the  lapsed  by  wholesome  methods.  In  addition 
to  their  labours,  Cyprian  now  wrote  to  the  people  them- 
selves, t  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the  malice  and  perfidy  of  some 
presbyters  hath  effected,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  come 
to  you  before  Easter.;};  But  the  source  of  the  faction  of 
FeUcissimus  is  now  discovered,  and  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  His  followers  encourage 
certain  confessors,  that  they  should  not  harmonize  with 
their  bishop,  nor  observe  ecclesiastical  discipUne  faithfiilly 
and  modestly.  And  as  if  it  were  too  little  for  them  to  have 
corrupted  the  minds  of  confessors,  and  to  have  armed  them 
against  their  pastor,  and  to  have  stained  the  glory  of  their 
confession,  they  turned  themselves  to  poison  the  spirits  of 
the  lapsed,  to  keep  them  from  the  great  duty  of  constant 
prayer,  and  to  invite  them  to  an  unsound  and  dangerous 
re-admission.  But  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  watch  against 
the  snares  of  the  devil :  Be  on  your  guard  and  *  work  out 
your  own  salvation :'  this  is  a  second  and  a  different  sort  of 
persecution  and  temptation.  The  five  seditious  presbyters 
may  be  justly  compared  to  the  five  pagan  rulers,  who  lately 
in  conjunction  with  the  magistrates,  published  some  plausi- 
ble arguments  with  a  view  of  subverting  souls.     The  same 

♦  Epbt.  38.  t  Epi8t.39. 

t  In  what  way  they  hindered  his  arriving  sooner  will  appear  afterwards. 
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method  is  now  tried,  for  the  ruin  of  your  souls,  by  the  five 
presbyters  with  Felicissimus  at  their  hdad :  They  teach  you, 
— ^that  you  need  not  petition ; — ^that  he  who  hath  denied 
Christ,  may  cease  to  suppUcate  the  same  Christ  whom  he 
hath  denied ; — that  repentance  is  not  necessary ; — and  in 
short,  that  every  thing  should  be  conducted  in  a  novel  man- 
ner, and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

^*  My  banishment  of  two  years,  and  my  mournful  separa- 
tion from  your  presence  ;  my  constant  grief  and  perpetual 
lamentation ;  and  my  tears  flowing  day  and  night,  because 
the  pastor  whom  you  chose  with  so  much  love  and  zeal 
could  not  salute  nor  embrace  you, — all  this,  it  seems,  was 
not  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  sorrow.  To  my  distressed 
and  exhausted  spirit  a  still  greater  evil  must  be  added, — 
that  in  so  great  a  soUcitude  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  come 
over  to  you.  The  threats  and  snares  of  the  perfidious 
oblige  me  to  use  caution ;  lest,  on  my  arrival,  the  tumults 
should  increase ;  and  lest  I  myself,  the  bishop,  who  ought 
to  provide  in  all  things  for  peace  and  tranquillity,  should 
seem  to  have  afforded  matter  for  sedition,  and  again  to  ex* 
asperate  the  miseries  of  the  persecution.  Most  dear  bre- 
thren, I  beseech  you  do  not  give  rash  credit  to  the  perni- 
cious representations  of  those  who  put  darkness  for  light : — 
They  speak,  but  not  fi-om  the  word  of  the  Lord :  They, 
who  are  themselves  separated  fi'om  the  Church,  promise  to 
restore  the  lapsed. 

"  There  is  one  God,  one  Christ,  one  Church.  Depart, 
I  pray  you,  far  fi'om  these  men,  and  avoid  their  discourse, 
as  a  plague  and  pestilence.  They  hinder  your  prayers  and 
tears,  by  affording  you  false  consolations.  Acquiesce,  I 
beseech  you,  in  my  counsel :  I  pray  daily  for  you,  and  de- 
sire you  to  be  restored  to  the  Church  by  the  grace  of  the 
Lord.  Join  your  prayers  and  tears  with  mine.  But,  if 
any  person  shall  despise  repentance,  and  betake  himself  to 
Felicissimus  and  to  his  faction,  let  him  know  that  his  re- 
admission  into  the  Church  will  be  impracticable." 

It  is  not  possible,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  give  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  glowing  charity,  which  reigned  in  Cyprian*s  breast 
on  this  occasion.  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  imbecility 
of  human  nature,  ever  prone  to  consult  ease,  to  humour  sel- 
fish feeUngs,  and  to  admit  flattery,  will  see  the  difficult  trials 
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of  patience,  which  faithftd  pastors,  in  all  ages  have  endured 
from  the  insidious  arts  of  those  who  would  neal  the  wounds 
of  people  falsely.  Uncharitable — and,  imperious — are  the 
usual  epithets  with  which  they  are  aspersea  on  account  of 
their  faithfulness,  But  "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children." 
But  there  was  also  another  character,  who  was  a  primary 
agent  in  these  disagreeable  scenes, — Novatus,  a  presbyter 
Character  of  Carthage,  a  man  extremely  scandalous  and  im- 
of  Novatus.  moral.*  His  domestic  crimes  had  been  so  noto- 
rious as  to  render  him  not  only  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  minister, 
but  even  unworthy  to  be  received  into  lay-communion.  The 
examination  of  his  conduct  was  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  breaking  out  of  the  persecution  by  Decius  prevented  it. 
He  it  was,  who  supported  and  cherished  the  views  of  Fe- 
licissimus  and  of  the  rest ;  and  he  appears,  by  his  address 
and  capacity,  to  have  been  extremely  well  quaUfied  to  pro- 
duce much  mischief  in  the  Church.  He  could  do  it  no 
service ;  because  he  was  absolutely  devoid  both  of  honesty 
and  conscience.  Felicissimus  himself,  though  at  first  the 
ostensible  leader  of  the  congregation  on  the  mountain,  gave 
way  afterwards  to  one  of  the  five  presbyters,  named  Fortu- 
natus,  who  was  constituted  bishop  in  opposition  to  Cyprian. 
Most  of  the  five  had  been  already  branded  with  infamy  for 
immoralities.  Yet  so  deep  is  the  corruption  of  human 
nature — ^that  such  characters  usually  find  advocates,  even 
where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shines,  and  where  there  exist 

{lastors  of  eminent  sanctity.  The  fact  is,  pastors  of  this 
ast  description  cause  numerouLS  enemies  to  themselves  by 
irritating  the  corruptions  of  wicked  men,  which  they  con- 
stantly do  by  refusmg  to  speak  peace  where  there  is  no 
peace.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  strength  of  these  evils, 
that  even  a  persecution  the  most  dreadfiil  yet  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church,  did  not  perfectly  unite  professors 
of  Christianity  in  love.  The  pious  reader  will,  hence,  infer 
the  necessity,  which  called  for  so  severe  a  scourge  to  the 
Church  ;  and  will  also  remark  the  advantages  thence  ac- 
cruing to  the  really  faithfiil^  either  by  happily  removing 
them  to  rest  out  of  a  world  of  sin  and  vanity,  or  by  promo- 
ting their  sanctification,  if  their  pilgrimage  were  prolonged^ 
Novatus,  either  unwilling  to  face  the  bishop  of  Carthage, 

♦  Epist.  48. 
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or  desirous  to  extend  the  mischiefe  of  schism,  passed  the  sea 
and  came  to  Rome.  There  he  connected  himself  Account  of 
with  a  priest,  named  Novatian,  a  friend  of  the  NoTatian. 
confessor  Moyses,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  and 
whose  sufferings  at  Rome  were  of  a  tedious  nature.  Novatus 
had  the  address  and  management  to  effect  the  separation  of 
Novatian  from  the  Church.  Moyses  renounced  all  inter- 
course with  his  former  friend  and  acquaintaince  on  account 
of  this  conduct ;  and  soon  after  died  in  prison,  where  he 
bad  been  confined  nearly  a  year.  Doubtless,  he  entered 
into  eternal  glory  at  length,  having  lefl  the  evidence  of 
modesty  and  peaceableness,  in  addition  to  his  other  more 
splendid  virtues,  as  testimonies  of  his  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Novatus  found  the  religious  ideas  of  his  new  associate 
and  partner  arranged  in  extreme  opposition  to  his  own. 
Novatian  had  been  a  Stoic  before  he  was  a  Christian ;  and 
he  still  retained  the  rigour  of  the  sect  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  disapproved  of  receiving  those  into  the  Church  who 
once  had  lapsed,  though  they  gave  the  sincerest  marks  of 
repentance.  Full  of  these  unwarranted  severities,  he  ex- 
claimed against  the  wise  and  well-tempered  lenity  of  the 
Roman  clergy  in  receiving  penitents.  Many  of  tne  clergy 
of  Rome,  who  were  still  in  prison  for  the  f«dth  ; — and  among 
these  Maximus  and  others,  to  whom  C}^rian  had  formerly 
written, — were  seduced  by  this  apparent  zeal  for  Church- 
discipline  ;  and  they  joined  Novatian.  His  African  tutor, 
with  astonishing  inconsistency,  after  having  stirred  up  a 
general  indignation  in  his  own  country  and  against  bis  own 
bishop  on  account  of  severity  to  the  lapsed,  now  supported 
a  party  who  complained  of  too  much  lenity  at  Rome.  It 
is  hard  to  say  wluch  of  the  two  extremes  is  the  worse : — 
Novatus  defended  both  within  the  compass  of  two  years  ; 
— and  with  equal  pertinacity. 

The  Roman  clergy  thought  it  high  time  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent. They  had,  for  sixteen  months,*  with  singular  piety 
and  fortitude,  governed  the  Church  during  one  of  its  most 
stormy  seasons.  Schism  was  now  added  to  persecution  : 
The  necessity  of  choosing  a  bishop  grew  more  and  more 
urgent ;  yet  a  bishop  of  Rome  must,  of  course,  be  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  martyrdom ; — for  Decius  threat- 

♦  Flenry,  b.  6.  [c.  62.] 
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ened  all  bishops  with  ^eat  haughtiness  and  asperity.  Six- 
teen of  them  happened  to  be  then  at  Rome,  and  these  or- 
dained Cornelius  as  the  successor  of  Fabian.  He  was  very 
unwilling  to  accept  the  office  ;  but  the  people,  who  were 
present,  approved  of  his  ordination  ;  and  no  step  was  to  be 
neglected,  which  might  be  useful  in  withstanding  the  grow- 
ing schism.  The  life  of  Cornelius  appears  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  Gospel :  Novatian,  however,  not  only  vented 
many  calumnies  against  him,  but  also  contrived,  in  a  very 
irregular  manner,*  to  be  elected  bishop  in  opposition. 

Thus  was  formed  the  first  body  of  Christians,  who,  in 

modem  language,  may  be  called  dissenters  ;  that  is,  men, 

The  first     who  Separate  from  the  general   Church,  not  on 

Diwenters.    grOuuds  of  DOCTRINE,  but  of  DISCIPLINE.       Thc 

Novatianists  held  no  opinions  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  certain  from  some  writings  of  Novatian 
extant,t  that  their  leader  was  sound  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  But  the  confessors,  whom  his  pretensions  to 
superior  X  purity  had  seduced,  returned  afterwards  to  the 
communion  of  Cornelius,  and  mourned  over  their  own 
credulity.  In  a  letter  of  Cornelius  to  Fabius,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  a  few  circumstances  are  occasionally  mentioned, 
from  which  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
at  that  time,  may  be  collected.^  There  were  under  the 
bishop  forty-six  priests,  seven  deacons,  seven  subdeacons, 
forty-two  acolyths,  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and  porters, 
and  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  widows,  and  infirm  or 
disabled  persons.  "  The  number  of  the  laity  was,"  says 
he,  "  innumerable."  I  don't  know  so  authentic  a  memo- 
rial of  the  number  of  the  Christians  in  those  times. 

In  this  letter  he  charges  Novatian, — perhaps  without  suf- 
ficient warrant, — ^with  having  denied  himself  to  be  a  priest 
during  the  heat  of  the  persecution,  and  with  obUging  his 
separatists,  when  he  administered  to  them  the  Lord's  Supper, 
to  swear  to  adhere  to  himself.  The  party,  however,  at 
Borne,  daily  lost  ground :  Nicostratus  the  deacon  was  among 
the  very  few  persons  of  note  there,  who,  after  being  seduced 

*  See  in  Euseb.  [vi,  c.  43]    Corneliuses  letter  concerning  Novatian, 
whom  Eusebius,  by  mistake,  confounds  with  Novatus. 

+  See  Waterland's  Importance  of  the  Trinity,  [c.  6.  p.  347.1 

:;:  Epist.  49  and  50. 

§  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century.    [Euseb.  vi.  c.  43.] 
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by  the  arts  of  Novatian,  did  not  return  into  communion 
and  peace  with  Cornelius.  Conscious  of  scandalous  crimes,* 
this  schismatic  fled  from  Rome  into  Africa ; — whither  Nova- 
tus  himself  also  returned ;  and  there  the  Novatians  found 
many  adherents,  and  are  said  to  have  elected  for  themselves, 
as  a  sort  of  counter-bishop,  a  presbyter,  named  Maximus, 
who  had  been  lately  sent  as  deputy  from  Rome  by  Novatian, 
to  inform  Cyprian  of  the  new  election  t  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Cornelius.  This  same  deputy,  Cyprian  had  rejected  from 
communion. 

It  would  not  have  been  worth  while  to  have  detailed  these 
events  so  distinctly,  but  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  symp- 
toms of  declension  in  the  Church, — the  unity  of  which  was 
now  broken  for  the  first  time :  for  it  ought  not  to  be  concluded 
that  all  the  Novatians  were  men  void  of  the  faith  and  love  of 
Jesus.  The  artifices  of  Satan  also,  in  pushing  forward  op- 
posite extremes,  are  worthy  of  notice  :  The  skilful  tempter 
tries  both  the  lax  and  the  severe  method  of  discipline. 
The  former  he  finds  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  our  times  ;  but  it  could  gain  no  soUd  footing  in 
the  third  century.  The  Novatian  schism  stood  at  last  on 
the  ground  of  excessive  severity  ; — a  certain  proof  of  the 
strictness  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  then  fashionable 
among  Christians,  and,  of  course,  of  great  purity  of  life  and 
doctrine  having  been  prevalent  among  them  :  To  refuse  the 
re-admission  of  penitents  was  a  dangerous  instance  of  pha- 
risaical  pride :  but,  in  justice  to  Novatian,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  he  advised  the  exhorting  of  the  lapsed  to 
repentance,  though  he  thought  that  they  should  then  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  God.  On  the  same  plan  he  also 
condemned  second  marriages  : — Extreme  austerity  and 
superstition  were  growing  evils  in  this  century  ;  and  they 
were  cherished  by  false  philosophy. 

At  length,  Cyprian  ventured  out  of  his  retreat  and  re- 
turned to  Carthage.  In  what  manner  he  there  conducted 
himself,  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  The  Novatians  called  themselves  Cathari,  pure  people, 
t  The  election  of  Novatian. 
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CHAP.  X. 

CYPRIAN'S  SETTLEMENT  OF  HIS  CHURCH  AFTER  HIS  RETURN, 
AND  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH  TILL  THE  PER- 
SECUTION UNDER  GALLUS. 

The  prudence  of  Cyprian  had  been  so  remarkable  during 
the  whole  of  the  persecution  of  Decius,  that  we  may  fairly 
conclude  he  had  ceased  to  apprehend  any  personal  danger 
when  he  appeared  again  in  public  at  Cartnage.  In  fact,  it 
was  not  the  cessation  of  malice,  but  the  distraction  of  public 
aflFairs,  which  put  an  end  to  this  persecution.  Decius  on  ac- 
count of  the  incursion  of  the  Goths,  was  obUged  to  leave 
Rome ;  and  God  gave  a  respite  to  his  servants,  while  men  of 
the  world  were  wholly  taken  up  with  resisting  or  mourning 
under  their  secular  calamities.*  After  Easter  a  council  was 
held  at  Carthage,  and  the  eyes  of  Christians  were  turned 
toward  it :  The  Church  was  in  a  very  confnsed  state  ;  and 
some  settlement  of  it  was  expected  under  the  auspices  of 
Cyprian  and  the  other  bishops  of  Africa.  At  first,  a  short 
delay  was  occasioned  on  account  of  doubts  which  arose  re- 
specting the  validity  of  the  election  of  Comelius.f  But  an 
exact  information  of  the  circumstances  laid  open  the  truth  : 
The  regularity  of  his  appointment,  and  the  violation  of  order 
in  the  schismatical  ordination  of  Novatian,  by  some  persons 
who  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  appeared  so  clearly, 
that  no  room  for  hesitation  was  left :  Novatian  was  rejected 
in  the  African  synod: — Felicissimus,  with  his  five  presbyters, 
was  condemned;  and  ComeUus  was  owned  as  legitimate 
bishop  of  Kome.  And  now  the  case  of  the  lapsed,  which 
had  given  so  much  disquietude,  and  which  Cyprian  had  so 
often  promised  to  settle  in  fiill  council,  was  nnally  deter- 
mined : — and  with  men,  who  feared  God,  it  was  no  hard 
thing  to  adjust  a  due  medium.  A  proper  temperature  was 
used  between  the  precipitation  of  the  lapsed  and  the  stoical 

*  [About  this  time  Cyprian  is  supposed  to  have  written  his  short  trea* 
tise,  de  lapsis,  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  he  tells  some  extraordinary  stories 
about  the  eflTects  which  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  produced  upon 
some  who,  in  the  persecution,  had  fallen  from  the  faith,  and  that  in  one 
case  the  bread  was  changed  into  a  cinder  ;  stories  which  sufficiently  show, 
that  ignorance  and  superstition  must  have  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  Christians  at  Carthage  at  that  time,  and  that  he  himself  was 
either  very  superstitious,  or  imagined  that  stories,  however  absurd,  pro- 
vided they  favoured  Church  discipline,  were  not  only  not  to  be  discredited, 
but  to  be  vouched  for.]  f  See  Cornelius's  letter  in  Euseb.  [vi.c.  43.] 
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severity  of  Novatian.  Hence,  tried  penitents  were  restored, 
and  the  case  of  dubious  characters  was  deferred  ;  and  yet 
every  method  of  Christian  charity  was  used  to  bring  about 
and  facilitate  their  repentance  and  re-admission. 

Fortunatus  preserved  still  a  schismatical  assembly.  But 
both  this  bishop  and  his  flock  shrunk  soon  into  insignificance. 
The  Christian  authority  of  Cyprian  was  restored.  The  No- 
vatian party  alone  remained  a  long  time  after,  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  numerous  enough  to  continue  a  distinct  body  of 
professing  Christians.  The  very  little  satisfactory  light, 
which  Christian  annals  afford  concerning  these  Dissenters, 
shall  be  given  in  its  place.  And,  a«  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Almighty  has  not  limited  his  creatures  to  any  particu- 
lar and  strictly  defined  modes  of  Church-government,  I 
cannot  be  under  much  temptation  to  partiatity.  The  laws 
of  historical  truth  have  obliged  me  to  state  facts  which  prove 
their  secession  to  have  been  unjustifiable  ;  but  that  circum- 
stance does  not  render  it  impossible  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
might  be  with  some  of  this  people  during  their  continuance 
as  a  distinct  body  of  Christians. 

Thus  did  it  please  God  to  make  use  of  the  vigour  and 
perseverance  of  Cyprian  in  recovering  the  Church  of  Car- 
thage from  a  state  of  most  deplorable  declension.  First,  she 
had  lost  her  purity  and  piety  to  a  very  alarming  degree  ; 
then,  she  was  torn  with  persecution,  and  sifted  by  the  storm 
so  much  that  the  greatest  part  of  her  professors  apostatized  ; 
and,  lastly,  she  was  convulsed  by  schisms,  through  men's 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  God's  own  word  in 
wholesome  discipline  and  sincere  repentance.  On  Cyprian's 
return,  however,  a  new  train  of  regulation  was  established 
by  the  council  of  Carthage  ;  and  unity  was  restored  in  a 
great  measure  :  The  accounts  of  the  succeeding  transac- 
tions are  imperfect ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Church  of  God  was  much  recovered  in  these  parts. 

Decius  lost  his  life  in  battle  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one,  after  having  reigned  thirty  months.  A  prince— 
neither  deficient  in  abilities  nor  in  moral  virtues  ;  Decius  skin 
but  distinguished,  during  this  whole  period,  by  ^-  ^  ^^^• 
the  most  cruel  persecution  of  the  Church  of  God  ;  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  bent  on  its  ruin  ;  but  was  stopped  m 
ds  career  by  an  overruling  Providence. 

Y  2 
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The  Church  was  now  allowed  peace  for  a  little  time  under 
Gallus,  the  successor  of  Decius. 

There  remain  a  few  circumstances  to  be  observed,  which 
attended  this  persecution  in  the  West,  before  we  proceed  to 
relate  its  effects  in  the  Eastern  Church. 

Cyprian,  zealous  for  the  unity  of  the  Church,  informed 
Cornelius,*  that  certain  persons  came  to  Carthage  from 
Novatian,  who  insisted  on  being  heard  as  to  some  charges 
which  they  had  to  produce  against  Cornelius  : — But,  that 
as  sufficient  and  ample  testimony  had  already  been  given  in 
favour  of  Cornelius,  as  a  prudent  delay  had  also  been  made, 
— and  as  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been  authen- 
tically exhibited,  any  further  audience  of  the  Novatians 
had  been  refused.  These,  he  observes,  strove  then  to  make 
a  party  in  Africa  ;  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  diflferent 
towns  and  private  houses.  The  council  of  Carthage  in- 
formed them  that  they  ought  to  desist  from  their  obstinacy, 
and  not  to  relinquish  their  mother  Church  ;  but  to  own, 
that  a  bishop  being  once  constituted  and  approved  by  the 
testimony  and  judgment  of  his  coUea^es  and  of  the  people, 
another  could  not  be  lawfully  set  up  m  his  room  :  and,  that 
therefore,  if  they  intended  to  act  peaceably  and  faithfully, 
— if  they  pretended  to  be  the  assertors  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ, — ^they  ought  to  return  to  the  Church. 

Though  the  ideas  contained  in  this  epistle  may  appear 
very  repugnant  to  the  habits  of  thinking  contracted  by  many 
professors  of  godliness  in  our  days,  I  see  not,  I  own,  on  what 
principles  they  can  be  controverted.  There  is  a  medium 
between  the  despotism  of  idolatrous  Home  and  the  extreme 
licentiousness  of  modem  ecclesiastical  polity.  Are  not  peace 
and  unity  precious  things  ? — and  ought  not  they  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  Church  if  possible  ?— Then  why  should  not 
the  decided  sense  of  the  majority  prevail,  where  that  mode 
of  evangelically  settling  a  Church  has  been  usual,  and 
where  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the  coun- 
try,— and  lastly,  where  pastors  sound  in  faith  and  decorous 
in  manners  have  been  appointed  ? — Can  it  be  right  for  a 
small  number  of  individuals  to  dissent — and  that,  on  no 
better  ground,  than  their  own  fancy  and  humour  ?  f     This 

*  Epist.  40. 
i  The  author  would  by  no  means  be  understood  here  to  encroach  on  the 
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is  not  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
Such,  however,  was  the  first  origin  of  the  Novatian  schism. 
Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  approve  the  un- 
restrained and  unscriptural  manner  of  conducting  reUgious 
communities,  which  now  so  unhappily  prevails ;  who  feel  no 
pity  for  the  Church  of  Christ,  nor  care  how  much  her  mem- 
bers be  torn  one  from  another,  and  who  make  no  more  dif- 
ficulty of  changing  their  pastors  than  their  workmen  ;  will 
not  enter  into  the  beauty  of  Cyprian's  charitable  concern 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  It  is  evident,  union  at  Home 
was  as  much  on  his  heart  as  union  at  Carthage,  because 
he  considered  Christ's  body  as  one.  He  explains  *  to  Cor- 
nelius why  he  was  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  bishop, 
and  how  he  was  honourably  received  on  full  information. 
He  speaks  of  the  Roman  schism  with  horror  ;  he  represents 
the  Christian  schismatics,  as  refusing  the  bosom  and  the 
embrace  of  their  mother,  and  as  setting  up  an  adulterous 
head  out  of  the  Church.  I  attempt  not  to  vindicate  ex- 
pressions which  go  to  the  length  of  a  total  condemnation  of 
the  persons  of  schismatics  :  Schism  is  not  so  deadly  an  evil 
as  heresy  ;  nor  must  we  undertake  to  judge  the  hearts  of 
others.  But  when  all  this  is  allowed, — Does  not  the  zeal  of 
Cyprian  call  for  similar  candour  ? — The  mischief,  which  had 
just  begun  to  show  itself  in  Rome  and  Carthage,  was  then 
NEW  in  the  Christian  world.  Before  the  time  of  this  able 
and  active  prelate,  no  instance  had  happened  of  any  separa- 
tions made  from  the  Church,  except  in  the  case  of  damnable 

right  of  private  judgment ;  but  he  laments  sincerely  that  the  evil  of  sepa- 
ration should  have  been  considered  by  the  Novatians  as  a  trifling  matter  ; 
and  he,  farther,  laments,  that  a  spirit  of  the  same  kind  should  appear  to 
prevail  strongly  in  our  own  days. — "  Does,  then,  right  and  wrong, — will 
any  one  say, — -depend  upon  numbers  1  Have  not  the  frw  as  undouljted  a 
right  to  tneir  own  opinions  as  the  many  ? " — ^Such  questions  are  often 
asked, — and  with  an  air  of  triumph.  But,  after  all,  who  ever  denied  this 
right  of  opinion  ;  this  right  to  think  ?  It  is  the  right  of  acting  according 
to  this  rignt  of  opinion  that  is  contested.  Let  a  man,  for  example,  in  his 
private  judgment,  prefer  for  his  pastor  or  his  bishop  some  person  different 
from  him  who  has  oeen  elected  oy  the  majority  ^  let  him  publicly  show 
this  preference  at  the  time  of  giving  his  sufirage  ;  but  let  him  remember 
to  acquiesce  peaceablv  in  the  appointment  of  the  person  elected  ;  and  not 
endeavour  to  divide  the  Church  of  Christ  by  placing  a  rejected  candidate 
or  some  other  favourite  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  opposition  to  the  election 
of,  perhaps,  a  truly  godly  and  religious  man. 

But  in  all  this  the  author  supposes  either  the  Lex  scripta  or  the  Lex  non 
Bcripta  of  the  country  to  authorize  ecclesiastical  appointments  by  election. 

♦  Epist.  41. 
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heresies  :  Slight  and  tolerable  inconveniences  had  not  yet 
been  thought  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  such  violent  mea- 
sures ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  if  really  good  men  in  all  ages 
had  possessed  the  same  conscientious  dread  of  the  sin  of 
Schism,  it  would  have  fared  much  better  with  vital  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  further,  those  separations  which  must  of  neces- 
sity be  made,  when  false  worship  and  false  doctrine  are  preva- 
lent, would  have  been  treated  with  more  respect  in  tlie  world. 

Encouraged  with  the  success  of  his  pacific  labours  at 
home,  Cyprian  endeavoured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  the 
Roman  Christians.  He  was  sensible  that  the  example  of 
the  confessors,  whom  Novatian's  appearance  of  superior 
piety  in  discipline  had  seduceid,  had  occasioned  a  great  de- 
fection. He  wrote  respectfully  to  his  former  correspondents, 
and  assured  them  that  the  deepest  sadness  had  possessed 
his  breast  on  their  account :  he  reminds  them  of  the  honour 
of  their  faithful  sufferings:  he  in  treats  them  to  return  to 
the  Church  ;  and  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  their  glo- 
rious confession  of  Christ  with  their  present  irregularity. 
But  so  exactly  attentive  was  Cyprian  to  order,  that  he  first 
sent  the  letter  to  Cornelius,  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  to 
him,  and  submitted  to  his  consideration  before  he  would 
suffer  it  to  be  sent  to  the  confessors.*  With  the  same  cau- 
tious charity  he  explains  again  to  Cornelius  some  things 
which  had  given  umbrage  to  that  prelate  with  respect  to 
the  delay  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  ordination.f  These 
transactions  appear  to  me  to  belong  to  my  plan  ;  and  to  be 
singularly  instructive.  The  conduct  of  this  African  bishop 
is  calculated  to  admonish  Christian  ministers  in  aU  ^es  to 
enlarge  their  views  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  never  to  feel  assured  that  they  grow  in  true 
zeal  and  true  charity,  as  long  as  they  do  not  fear  the  evils 
of  division,  and  do  not  labour  to  preserve  peace  and  unity. 

The  progress  of  Christian  grace  will  always  be  much  seen 
in  the  just  management  of  matters  of  this  kind. 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Cyprian  had  a  great  effect  on  the  minds  of  Maximus 
and  the  other  seduced  confessors,  whose  undoubted  piety 
gave  the  chief  support  to  Novatian's  party.  But  another 
circumstance  happened  about  the  same  time,  which  contri- 

*  Epist.  42,  43.  t  Epist.  44. 
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buted  to  open  their  eyes  effectually.  The  excessive  eager- 
ness of  the  schismatics  at  Rome  defeated  their  own  end. 
With  the  view  of  increasing  the  Schism,  they  were  so  frau- 
dulent as  to  send  out  frequent  letters  in  the  names  of  these 
confessors,  almost  throughout  all  the  Churches.  Maximus 
and  the  rest  became  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly surprised :  they  owned  they  knew  not  a  syllable 
of  the  contents  of  these  letters :  and  they  heartily  desired 
a  re-union  with  the  Church.  The  whole  body  of  the  Boman 
Christians, — and  probably,  at  that  time  no  purer  Church 
existed, — ^sympathized  with  these  confessors  both  in  their 
seduction  and  in  their  recovery.  Tears  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving to  God  burst  forth  in  the  assembly.  "  We  con- 
fess," say  Maximus  and  the  rest  with  ingenuous  frankness, 
"  our  mistake.  We  own  Cornelius  the  bishop  of  the  most 
holy  general  ♦  Church,  chosen  by  Almighty  God  and  by 
Christ  our  Lord ;  we  suffered  an  imposture :  We  were  cir- 
cumvented by  treachery  and  a  captious  plausibility  of 
speech :  and  though  we  seem  to  have  had  some  communi- 
cation with  a  schismatic  and  a  here  tic,  f  yet  our  mind  was 
ttncerely  with  the  Church ;  for  we  knew  that  there  is  one 
God,  one  Christ,  one  Lord,  whom  we  have  confessed ;  one 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  one  bishop  ought  to  be  in  the  gen- 
eral Church."  "  Should  we  not,"  says  Cornelius,  "  be 
moved  with  their  profession ; — and,  by  restoring  them  to 
the  Church,  give  them  the  opportunity  of  acting  according 
to  that  belief  which  they  have  dared  to  profess  before  all 
the  world  ?  We  have  restored  Maximus  the  presbyter  to 
his  office : — the  rest  we  have  also  received  with  the  zealous 
consent  of  the  people." 

Cyprian,  with  his  usual  animation,;];  congratulated  Cor- 
neUus  on  the  event ;  and  describes  the  happy  effect  which 
the  example  of  the  confessors  had  on  the  mmds  of  the  peo- 
ple. And,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  in  modem  times,  much 
evil  might  have  been  prevented  in  the  Church  of  Christ, — 
if  many  excellent  men,  who  have  suffered  their  minds  to 
be  harassed  by  needless  and  frivolous  scruples,  had  possessed 

*  I  choose  to  translate  Corneliuses  Catholice  in  fipist.  45,  which  ^ives 
an  account  of  this  transaction,  general  rather  than  catholic,  to  distin- 
guish the  Church  of  Christ  at  large  from  particular  separatists. 

+  They  confound  here  two  terms  that  ought  to  be  kept  distinct.  Novatian 
WAS  a  schismatic^  but  not  a  heretic.  %  f^pist-  46. 
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more  tenderness  of  conscience  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
schism  and  separation.  "  No  one  can  now  be  deceived," 
says  Cyprian,  "  by  the  loquacity  of  a  frantic  schismatic, 
since  it  appears  that  good  and  glorious  soldiers  of  Christ 
could  not  long  be  detained  out  of  the  Church  by  perfidy 
and  faHacy." 

The  Novatians  being  baffled  at  Rome,  Novatus  and 
Nicostratus  went  over  to  Africa.  We  have  already  taken 
notice  of  their  seditious  attempts  in  those  parts.  Cornelius,* 
by  letter,  warned  Cyprian  of  the  probable  approach  of  the 
schismatics ;  and  certainly,  there  is  a  disagreeable  harsh- 
ness of  language  in  this  account  of  his  enemies,  as  well  as 
in  the  fragment  of  his  Epistle  preserved  by  Eusebius.f 

Of  Novatus  himself,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  must 
have  thoroughly  known  him,  asserts  expressly  and  circum- 
stantially that  he  was  guilty  of  horrible  crimes,  which,  in 
truth,  it  is  neither  pleasant  to  particularize,  nor  does  the 
plan  of  this  history  call  for  such  a  detail.  The  honest 
charity  of  Cyprian  requires  that  this  testimony  should  be 
admitted.];  This  bishop  was  as  remarkable  for  moderation 
as  for  zeal.  He  speaks  with  much  sensibihty  of  persons 
seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  foul  impostor ;  and  observes — • 
"  Those  only  will  perish,  who  are  wilful  in  their  evils.  The 
rest,  says  he,  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father  will  unite  with 
us,  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  our  patience." 
I  wish  this  benevolent  spirit  had  had  opportunities  of  know- 
ing Novatian  as  perfectly  as  he  knew  Novatus.  But  a 
Roman,  who  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  come  into  Africa 
at  all,  could  only  be  made  known  to  him  by  report.  I 
shall  find  a  convenient  place  by  and  by,  in  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  make  such  fuilher  remarks  upon  him  as  the 
scanty  and  imperfect  materials  will  supply.  Let  the  candid 
reader,  however,  always  bear  in  mind,  that  though  Novatus 
was,  doubtless,  a  very  wicked  man,  though  no  ground  for 
the  separation  appears  in  history,  and  though  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  left 
the  general  Church  to  abide  with  the  dissentients,  yet  the 
personal  character  of  several  of  the  supporters  of  the  schism 
might  still  be  excellent. 

In  answer  to  a  friendly  letter  of  the  Roman  confessors,§ 

*  Epist.  47.         t  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  43.]        J  Epist.  48.        §  Epist,  40, 50. . 
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Cyprian,  after  congratulating  them  on  their  re-union  with 
the  Church,  and  expressing  his  sincere  sorrow  for  the  for- 
mer defection,  delivers  his  sentiments  on  the  duty  of  Chris* 
tians  in  this  point.  The  flattering  idea,  which  had  seduced 
these  good  men,  was  a  notion  of  constituting  a  Church  here 
on  earth  exactly  pure  and  perfect.  The  man,  who  sus- 
tained so  much  ill-will  on  account  of  discipline,  may  be 
heard  with  patience  on  this  subject.  Yet  he  was  far  from 
supposing  that  faUible  mortals  should  be  able,  in  all  cases, 
to  decide  positively  who  were  true  Christians  and  who  not, 
and  to  rectify  all  abuses,  and  to  cleanse  the  Church  of  all 
its  tares.  The  middle  state  between  impracticable  efibrts 
of  severity  and  licentious  neglect  was  Cyprian*s  judgment. 
He  thought  it  necessary  that  the  lapsed  should  show  good 
marks  of  penitence  ;  and  he  held  it  highly  culpable  to  se- 
parate from  the  visible  Church,  for  the  want  of  that  exact 
purity  in  the  members  which  the  present  state  of  things 
does  not  admit.  But  let  us  hear  the  bishop  himself :  The 
subject  is  not,  indeed,  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  deserves 
on  account  of  its  practical  influence,  to  be  deeply  considered 
by  all  friends  of  vital  godliness. 

**  Though  there  appear  to  be  tares  in  the  Church,  our 
faith  and  love  ought  not  to  be  impeded  by  seeing  them,  so 
that  we  should  desert  our  post.  Our  business  is  to  labour, 
that  we  ourselves  may  stand  a  scrutiny,  that  when  the 
wheat  shall  be  gathered  into  the  harvest,  we  may  receive 
reward  according  to  our  labour.  The  Apostle  speaks  of 
vessels  not  only  of  gold  and  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and 
of  earth,  and  some  to  honour  and  some  to  dishonour. 

"  Be  it  our  care  that  we  be  found  vessels  of  gold  or  silver: 
but  we  are  not  to  break  in  pieces  the  vessels  of  earth :  this 
belongs  to  the  Lord  alone,  who  has  a  rod  of  iron.  The  ser- 
vant cannot  be  greater  than  his  master :  nor  must  any  man 
claim  to  himself  what  the  Father  attributes  to  the  Son  alone : 
— No  man  should  think  himself  capable  of  thoroughly 
purging  the  floor,  or  of  separating  all  the  wheat  from  the 
tares  by  human  judgment.  To  think  so  is  proud  obstinacy 
and  sacrilegious  presumption,  which  a  depraved  madness 
assumes  to  itself;  and  while  some  lay  claim  to  a  dominion 
of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  justice  and  equity,  they 
are  lost  to  the  Church  ;  and,  while  they  insolently  extol 
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themselves,  they  become  blinded  by  their  passions,  so  as  to 
lose  the  hght  of  truth.  With  these  views,  we  have  aimed 
at  a  proper  medium ;  we  have  contemplated  the  balance  of 
the  Lord ;  we  have  thirsted  exceedingly  that  we  might  be 
directed  both  by  the  holiness  and  the  mercy  of  God  the 
Father ;  and,  after  a  long  and  careful  deliberation,  we  have 
settled  a  just  mediocrity.  I  refer  you  to  my  own  books  on 
the  subject,  which  I  lately  read  here  ;  and  which,  from 
motives  of  brotherly  love,  1  have  sent  over  to  you,  to  read. 
In  them  there  is  wanting  neither  a  due  censure  of  the 
lapsed,  nor  medicine  to  heal  the  penitent.  I  have  expressed 
also  my  thoughts  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  best 
of  my  feeble  judgment."* 

There  was  a  bishop  of  some  note,  named  Antonius,  who 
seemed  disposed  to  embrace  the  Novatian  schism.  To  him 
Cyprian  in  a  long  letter  explains  with  much  force  and 
clearness  the  whole  of  his  ideas  on  the  subject.  A  short 
abridgment  of  it  may  merit  perusal,  because  of  the  cha- 
rity  and  good  seme  which  run  through  itf 

He  clears  himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  by 
showing,  in  both  cases,  the  views  on  which  he  acted  under 
very  different  circumstances,  formerly  with  strictness,  now 
witn  lenity  ; — he  informs  him  what  had  been  determined 
both  at  Rome  and  Carthage  concerning  the  lapsed  ; — he 
enlarges  on  the  virtues  of  Cornelius,  who  had  ventured  his 
hfe  in  a  time  of  severe  trial  under  Decius  ; — ^he  defends  him 
against  the  unjust  aspersions  of  the  Novatians,  and  demon- 
strates, that  very  different  rules  and  methods  should  be 
used,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  offenders ;  and  that 
Novatian's  stoicism,  by  which  all  sins  are  equal,  was  abso- 
lutely repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Christianity.  He  supports 
his  ideas  of  mercy  by  striking  and  apposite  passages  of 
Scripture.  For  instance  ;  "  the  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  the  sick."  What  sort  of  a  physician  is  he,  who  says, 
**  I  cure  only  the  sound  ?  "  "  Nor  ought  we  to  think  all 
those  whom  we  see  wounded  by  a  degree  of  apostacy, 
during  the  deadly  persecution,  to  be  absolutely  dead ;  but 
rather  to  lie  half  dead  only,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  re- 
covered by  sound  faith  and  penitence,  so  as  yet  to  display 
in  future  the  true  characters  of  confessors  and  martyrs." 

*  He  means  \m  treatises  on  the  Lapsed,  and  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

t  Epist.  51, 
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He  shows  that  the  censures  of  the  Church  blight  not  to 
anticipate  the  jud^ent  of  the  Lord.  His  quotations  of 
Scripture,  in  behalf  of  receiving  penitents  j^ain  into  the 
Church  may  well  be  spared :  — The  Novatian  uncharitable- 
ness  will,  in  our  days,  scarcely  find  a  defender. 

He  beautifully  insists  on  the  propriety  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  mercy,  gentleness,  and  charity,  and  exposes  the  un- 
reasonableness of  the  present  dissent  from  this  circumstance, 
— that  formerly,  in  AiKca,  some  bishops  excluded  adulterers 
from  a  return  into  the  Church, — but  they  did  not  form  a 
schism  on  that  account.  And  yet  an  adulterer  appears  to 
him  to  deserve  a  greater  degree  of  severity  than  a  man  who 
lapses  through  fear  of  torment.  He  exposes  the  absurdity 
ef  the  Novatians  in  exhorting  men  to  repent,  while  they 
rob  them  of  all  those  comforts  and  hopes  which  should  en-* 
courage  repentance.  It  is  observable,  that  he  alleges  no-^ 
thing  particular  against  the  personal  character  of  Novatiah : 
— but  he  blames  Schism  with  an  excess  of  severity  not  to 
be  defended. 

From  another  circumstance  we  are  led  to  remark  the 
strictness  of  discipline  which  then  prevailed  in  the  purest 
Churches.  Several  persons,  who  stood  firm  for  a  time  in 
persecution,  and  afterwards  fell  through  extremity  of  tor- 
ment, were  kept  three  years  in  a  state  of  exclusion  from 
the  Church  ;  and  yet  they  lived  all  that  time  with  every 
mark  of  true  repentance.  Cyprian  being  consulted,*  de- 
cided that  they  ought  to  be  re-admitted  to  communion. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  persecution  from  Gallus  now 
threatening  the  Church,  Cyprian,  with  the  African  synod, 
wrote  to  Cornelius  on  the  subject  of  hastening  the  reception 
of  penitents,  that  they  might  be  armed  for  the  approaching 
storm.f 

In  the  mean  time  Felicissimus  finding,  after  his  condem- 
nation, no  security  to  his  reputation  in  Africa,  crossed  the 
sea  to  Bome,  raised  a  party  against  Cornelius,  and  by  me- 
naces, threw  him  into  great  fear.  Cyprian's  spirit  seems 
more  disturbed  on  this  occasion  t  than  I  have  seen  reason  to 
observe  in  any  of  his  epistles.  He  supports  the  dignity  of 
the  episcopal  character  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  continual  ill  treatment  from  seditious  cha- 

♦  Epist.  52.  t  Epiet.  63.  J  [Epist.  54.] 
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racters  had  led  him  into  some  degree  of  impatience :  The 
language  he  uses  concerning  the  authority  of  bishops,  would 
sound  strange  to  our  ears,  though  it  by  no  means  contains 
any  definite  ideas  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  The  whole 
epistle  is  calculated  to  rouse  the  dejected  spirit  of  Corne- 
lius ;  and  shows  much  of  the  hero — less  of  the  Christian. 
He  confesses — that  he  speaks  grieved  and  irritated,  by  a 
series  of  unmerited  ill  usage.  He  takes  notice  that  at  the 
very  time  of  writing  this,  he  was  again  demanded  by  the 
people  to  be  exposed  to  the  lions.  He  speaks  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  Fortunatus  and  also  of  Maximus,  by  the  schisma- 
tics, in  a  contemptuous  manner.  It  is  very  evident,  that, 
on  the  whole,  he  triumphed  in  Carthage  among  his  own 
people.  His  great  virtues  and  unquestionable  sincerity  se- 
cured him  their  affections ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  patient  and  discreet  in  the  re-admission  of 
offenders :  He  complains  that,  in  some  cases,  they  were 
violent  and  resentfiil; — ^and  in  others  precipitately  easy 
and  favourable.  The  eloquence,  and  even  the  genuine 
charity  of  this  great  man,  appears  throughout  this  fifty-fourth 
epistle  ; — but  it  is  deficient  in  the  meekness  and  the  mode- 
ration, which  shine  in  his  other  performances. 


CHAP.  XI. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PERSECUTION  OF  DECIUS  IN  THE 

EASTERN  CHURCH. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  were,  in  those  times, 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guage, though  cemented  by  the  common  bond— of  the 
Jaoman  government,  and  much  more — of  the  common  Sal- 
vation. It  will  oflen  be  found  convenient  to  consider  their 
history  distinctly.  The  gentile  Church  of  Jerusalem  still 
maintained  its  respectability  under  Alexander  its  bishop, 
who  has  been  mentioned  above.*  He  was  again  called  on 
to  confess  Christ  before  the  tribunal  of  the  president  at 
Caesarea  ;  and,  in  this  second  trial  of  his  faith,  having  ac- 
quitted himself  with  his  usual  fidelity,  he  was  cast  into  pri- 

*  Euseb.  b.  6.  from  c.  30  to  the  end. 
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son  •  His  venerable  locks  procured  him  neither  pity  nor  res- 
pect ;  and  he  finally  breathed  out  his  soul  under  confinement. 

At  Antioch,  Babylas  after  his  confession  dying  in  bonds, 
Fabius  was  chosen  lus  successor.  In  this  persecution  the 
renowned  Origen  was  called  to  sufler  extremely.  Bonds, 
torments,  a  dungeon,  the  pressure  of  an  iron  [collar,]  the 
distension  of  his  feet  for  many  days,  the  threats  of  burning, 
and  other  evils  were  inflicted  by  his  enemies,  all  which  he 
manfully  endured :  and  his  Ufe  was  still  preserved ;  for  the 
judge  was  solicitously  carefiil  that  his  tortures  should  not  kill 
him.  "  What  words  he  uttered  on  these  occasions,  and  how 
useful  to  those  who  need  consolation,  many  of  his  epistles," 
says  Eusebius,  "  declare  with  no  less  truth  than  accuracy ! " 
If  the  words  here  alluded  to  were  now  extant,  more  light,  I 
apprehend,  might  be  thrown  on  the  internal  character  of 
Origen,  in  respect  to  experimental  godliness,  than  by  all  his 
works  which  remain.  These  show  the  scholar,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  critic :  — Those  would  have  displayed  origen  dies, 
the  Christian.  This  great  man  died  in  his  seven-  ^  ^o. 
tieth  year,  about  the  same  time  as  the  emperor  Decius. 

By  and  by  I  shall  find  occasion  to  insert  an  estimate  of 
his  character. 

Dionysius  was  at  this  time  bishop  of  Alexandria, — a 
person  of  great  and  deserved  renown  in  the  Church.  We  are 
obliged  to  Eusebius  *  for  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings, 
some  of  which  being  historical,  must  be  here  in-  Account  of 
serted.  In  an  epistle  to  Germanus  he  writes  SXp^oT' 
thus  :  —  **  Sabinus,  the  Roman  governor,  sent  an  Alexandria. 
officer  to  seek  me,  during  the  persecution  of  Decius,  and  I 
remained  four  days  at  home,  expecting  his  coming :  he 
made  the  most  accurate  search  in  the  roads,  the  rivers,  and 
the  fields,  where  he  suspected  I  might  be  hid.  A  confusion 
seems  to  have  seized  him,  that  he  could  not  find  my  house ; 
for  he  had  no  idea  that  a  man,  in  my  circumstances,  should 
stay  at  home.  At  length,  after  four  days,  God  ordered 
me  to  remove  ;t  and,  having  opened  me  a  way  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  I  and  my  servants  and  many  of  the  brethren 
went  together.  The  event  showed  that  the  whole  was  the 
work  of  Divine  Providence — About  sun-set,  I  was  seized, 

*  [Euseb  vi.  c.  40.] 
t  By  a  vision  or  some  other  Divine  manifestation,  I  suppose. 
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ractere  had  W-"  '  ,  ,^  <*-  ^  soldiers,  and  was 

language  h  .^^.^/j^otheus,  by  the  provi. 

sound  str-  *r'  M^-t^  ""'  ^^        seized.    He 

'*'  ;.    ^/*^attd.  found  it  foreaken  and 


any  den-  "  -•■,,j-'V'*!w**'  .i.  iui«ui'-l.  €»«« 

epistle  ■  '■'V-'t'f'i  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  taken  captive. — 

lius-  '  i^'>''5^'^p^***'™  ^  but  it  shall  be  related 

He'  .•^''         ■**'ti    -^  countryman  met  Timotheus 

seri  ''^'^  jftsion,  and  asked  the  cause  of  his 

y^  J^'\  truth  :  the  peasant  heard  the  story 

r  ^*t^^    ^      uptial  feast,  at  which  it  was  the 

t^Jtat  '"'■^the  whole]   night.     He  informed  the 

j^^jj  fjflje  Ijad.  heard.     At  once,   they  afl  rosfe  up, 

'^^sV J^  and  ran  quickly  to  us,  and  shouted :  our 

f^  »  ^Sct  witb  panic,  fled  ;  and  the  invaders  found  us 

j(f^^  *on  unfurnished  beds.     I  first  thought  they  must 

^  ^*'^  J  corapaiw  of  robbers  ;  [remaining  therefore  on 

iaie^^jjied  as  I  was,  only  covered  with  a  linen  gar- 

ay  ^y  nest  of  my  dress  I  ofiered  them  as  it  lay  beside 

B"^ '  They  ordaral  me  to  rise  and  go  out  quicildy ;  at 

'"^'ij.  I  understood  -their  real  designs  ;  and  I  cried  out, 

'^"l^^treated  them  earnestly  to  depart,  and  to  let  us  alone. 

Bat,  if  ^''^y  i^^y  meant  any  kindness  to  us,  I  requested 

tjiem  to  strike  off"  my  head,  and  so  to  deliver  me  from  my 

peisecutors.     They  compelled  me  to  rise  by  downright 

violence ;  and  I  then  threw  myself  on  the  ground.     They 

seised  my  hands  and  feet,  pulled  me  out  by  force ;  and 

placed  me  on  an  ass,  and  conducted  me  from  the  place." 

In  so  remarkable  a  manner  was  this  useiul  life  preserved 
to  the  Church.     We  shall  see  it  was  not  in  vain. 

In  an  epistle  to  Fabius  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  persecution  at  Alexandna,  which 
had  preceded  the  Decian  persecution  by  a  whole  year,  and 
which  must  have  happened  therefore  under  Philip,  the  most 
open  friend  of  Christians.*  "  A  certain  augur  and  poet 
took  puns  to  stir  up  the  malice  of  the  gentiles  against  us,  and 
to  inflame  them  with  zeal  for  the  support  of  their  own  su- 
perstitions. Stimulated  by  him,  they  gave  free  course  to 
their  licentiousness,  and  deemed  the  murder  of  Christians 
to  be  the  most  perfect  piety  and  the  purest  worship  of 
demons.  They  first  seized  an  old  man,  named  Metras,  and 
■*  [Eiieeh.  vi.  c.  41.T 
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ordered  him  to  blaspheme  :  he  refiised ;  and  they  beat  him 
with  clubs,  and  pricked  his  face  and  eyes  with  sharp  reeds : 
they  dragged  him  to  the  suburbs,  and  there  they  stoned 
him.  Ijh^y  then  hurried  one  Quinta,  a  faithful  woman,  to 
the  idol-temple,  and  insisted  on  her  worshipping  of  the 
gods.  Quinta  showed  the  strongest  marks  of  abominating 
that  practi/se.  They  then  tied  her  by  the  feet ;  dragged 
her  over  the  rough  pavement  through  all  the  city ;  dashed  her 
against  mill-stones,  and  whipped  her ;  and  lastly  they  led 
her  to  the  [same]  place  ;  and  there  they  dispatched  her. 
After  this,  with  one  accord,  they  all  rushed  on  the  houses 
of  the  godly :  every  one  ran  to  the  house  of  his  neighbour, 
spoiled  and  plundered  it ;  and  purloined  the  most  valuable 
goods,  and  threw  away  those  things  which  were  vile  and 
refuse,  and  burnt  them  in  the  roads ;  and  thus  was  exhibited 
the  appearance  of  a  captive  and  spoiled  city.  The  brethren 
fled  and  withdrew  themselves,  and  received  with  joy  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  as  those  did  to  whom  Paul  beareth 
witness ;  and  I  do  not  know,  that  any  person,  who  fell  into 
their  hands, — except  one,— denied  the  Lord.  Among 
others,  they  seized  an  aged  virgin,  called  ApoUonia,  and 
dashed  out  all  her  teeth  ;  and  having  kindled  a  fire  before 
the  city,  they  threatened  to  bum  her  alive,  unless  she  would 
consent  to  blaspheme.  This  admirable  woman  begged  for 
a  little  intermission ;  and  she  then  quickly  leaped  into  the 
fire,  and  was  consumed.  They  laid  violent  hands  on  Sera- 
pion  in  his  own  house  :  they  tortured  him  and  broke  all  his 
limbs  ;  and,  lastly,  threw  him  headlong  from  an  upper 
room.  No  road,  public  or  private,  was  passable  to  us,  by 
night  or  by  day  :  the  people  crying  out  always  and  every 
where,  that  unless  we  would  speak  blasphemy,  we  should 
be  thrown  into  the  flames;— and  these  evils  [prevailed,  for 
the  most  part,  after  this  manner.]  A  sedition  then  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  civil  war,  which  averted  their  fiiry  firom  us, 
and  turned  it  against  one  another  ;  and  again  we  breathed 
a  little  during  the  mitigation  of  their  rage.  Immediately 
the  change  of  government  *  was.  announced,  and  we  were 
threatened  with  destruction  :  The  edict  [arrived  very  like 
that]  which  our  Lord  foretold,  so  dreadful  as  to  seduce,  if 
it  were  possible,  even  the.  elect.     All  were  astonished ; 

*  [The  perBeouthig  DeciuB  succeeded  Philip.] 
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many  Christians  of  quality  discovered  themselves  imme- 
diately through  fear ;  others,  who  held  public  offices,  were 
constrained  by  their  office  to  appear;  and  others  were 
brought  forward  and  betrayed  by  their  gentile  relations. 
Each  person  was  cited  by  name.  They  then  approached 
the  unholy  altars  ;  some  pale  and  trembling,  not  as  if  they 
were  going  to  sacrifice,  but  to  be  themselves  the  victims ; 
so  that  they  were  derided  by  the  multitude  who  stood 
around ;  and  it  was  visible  to  all  that  they  were  very  much 
frightened  both  at  the  prospect  of  death  and  at  the  crime 
of  sacrificing :  but  some  ran  more  readily  to  the  altar,  and 
aflirmed  boldly,  that  they  never  had  been  Christians.  Of 
such  our  Lord  affirmed  most  truly,  that  they  should  be 
saved  with  great  difficulty.*  Of  the  rest,  some  followed 
the  various  examples  above  mentioned  :  [some  were  taken] 
and  others  fled : — Some  persisted  in  the  faith  ;  and  sui^ 
fered  bonds  and  imprisonment  for  many  days ;  but,  at  last, 
before  they  were  led  to  the  tribunal,  they  abjured  their 
religion; — others  held  out  longer,  and  endured  torments. 
But  the  firm  and  stable  pillars  of  the  Lord,  being  strengthen- 
ed by  him,  and  having  received  vigour  and  courage  pro- 
portionate and  correspondent  to  the  lively  faith  which  was 
m  them,  became  admirable  martyrs  of  his  kingdom.  The 
first  of  these  was  Julian,  a  gouty  person  who  could  neither 
stand  nor  walk ;  he  was  brought  forth  with  two  others  who 
carried  him ;  one  of  whom  immediately  denied  Christ. 
The  other,  called  Cronion  the  Benevolent,  and  old  Julian 
himself,  having  confessed  the  I^rd,  were  led  through  the 
whole  city, — ^very  large  as  ye  know  it  is, — sitting  on 
camels :  they  were  then  scourged,  and  were  at  last  burnt 
in  a  very  hot  fire  in  the  view  of  surrounding  multitudes. 
A  soldier,  named  Besas,  stood  by  them  and  defended  them 
fix)m  insults ;  which  so  incensed  the  mob,  that  the  man 
lost  his  head  for  having  thus  behaved  boldly  in  the  service 
of  his  Grod.  An  African  by  birth,  called  Mecar,t  and 
truly  meriting  the  appellation,  having  resisted  much  impor- 
tunity, was  burnt  alive.  AfteV  these,  Epimachus  and 
Alexander,  who  had  long  sustained  imprisonment  and  un- 
dergone a  thousand  tortures,  were  burnt  to  death ;  and 
along  with  these  four  women.     Ammonarion,  a  holy  virgin, 

*  I  auppose  he  means  becaujBe  they  were  rich.         t  Happy  or  blessed. 
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was  grievously  tormented  by  the  judge  for  having  declared 
beforehand  that  she  would  not  repeat  the  blasphemy  which 
he  ordered :  she  continued  faithiul,  and  was  led  away  to 
execution.  The  venerable  ancient  Mercuria — and  Diony- 
sia,  a  mother,  indeed,  of  many  children,  but  a  mother  who 
did  not  love  her  children  more  than  the  Lord— and  ano- 
ther Ammonarion, — these,  toffether  with  many  others,  were 
slain  by  the  sword  without  berag  first  exposed  to  torments : 
— ^for  the  president  was  ashamed  of  torturing  them  to  no 
purpose,  and  of  being  baffled  by  women ;  which  had  been 
remarkably  the  case  m  his  attempt  to  overcome  the  former 
Ammonanon,  who  had  undergone  what  might  have  been 
esteemed  sufficient  torture  for  them  all.  Heron,  Ater,  and 
Isidore,  Egyptians,  and  with  them  a  boy  of  fifteen,  called 
Dioscorus,  were  brought  before  the  tribunal :  the  boy  re- 
sisted both  the  blandishments  and  the  tortures  which  were 
applied  to  him :  the  rest,  after  cruel  torments,  were  burnt 
The  boy  having  answered  in  the  wisest  manner  to  all  ques- 
tions, and  excited  the  admiration  of  the  judge,  was  dis- 
missed by  him  from  motives  of  compassion,  with  an  inti- 
mation of  hope  that  he  might  afterwards  repent.  And  now 
the  excellent  Dioscorus  is  with  us,  reserved  to  a  greater 
and  longer  conflict.  [One  Nemesian,  he  also  an  Egyptian,] 
was  first  accused  as  a  partner  of  robbers  ;  but  he  cleared 
himself  of  this  charge  before  the  Centurion  :— An  infor- 
mation— that  he  was  a  Christian,  was  then  brought  against 
him,  and  he  came  bound  before  the  president,  who  most 
unjustly  scourged  him  with  twice  the  severity  used  in  the 
case  of  malefactors,  and  then  burnt  him  among  robbers. 
Thus  was  he  honoured  in  re^mbling  Christ  in  suffering. 

'^  And  now  some  of  the  imlitaiy  guard,  Ammon,  Zeno, 
Ptolemy,  and  Ingenuus,  and  with  them  old  Theophilus, 
stood  before  the  tribunal ;  when  a  certain  person  being  inter- 
rogated whether  he  was  a  Christian,  and  appearing  disposed 
to  deny  the  imputation,  they  made  such  lively  signs  of  aver- 
sion as  to  strike  the  beholders ;  but  before  they  could  be 
seized,  they  ran  voluntarily  to  the  tribunal  and  owned  them- 
selves Christians, — so  that  the  governor  and  his  assessors 
were  astonished.  God  triumphed  gloriously  in  these  ;  and 
gave  them  evidently  the  ascendant  over  the  judges  :  and 
they  went  to  execution  with  all  the  marks  of  exultation. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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"  Many  others  through  the  towns  and  villages  were  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  gentiles.*  Iscyrion  was  anient  to  a  cer- 
tain magistrate ;  yet  he  refused  to  sacrifice  :  This  man,  after 
repeated  indignities,  was  killed  by  a  large  stake  driven  through 
his  intestines.  But  why  need  I  mention  the  multitude  of 
those  who  wandered  in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  were  at 
last  destroyed  by  famine,  and  thirst,  and  cold,  and  diseases, 
and  robbers,  and  wild  beasts  ?  Those,  who  survived,  are 
witnesses  of  their  faithfulness  and  victory.  Suffice  it  to  re- 
late one  fact :  There  was  a  verv  aged  person  named  ChfiB- 
remon,  bishop  of  the  city  of  Nilus.  He,  together  with  his 
wife,  fled  into  [the]  Arabian  mountain  ;  and  they  did  not 
return  ;  nor  could  the  brethren,  after  much  searcning,  dis- 
cover them  alive  or  dead ;  and  many  persons  about  the  same 
Arabian  mountain  were  led  captive  by  the  Barbarian  Sara- 
cens, some  of  whom  were  afterwards  redeemed  for  money 
with  difficulty  ; — others  could  never  regain  their  liberty." 
Dionysius  adds  something  concerning  the  benevolence  of 
the  martyrs  towards  the  lapsed,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
inexorable  severity  of  Novatian. 

Two  things  are  evident  from  this  narrative,  1st,  That  the 
persecution  found  the  Eastern  Christians  as  poorly  provided 
against  the  storm  as  the  Western.  Long  peace  and  pros- 
perity had  corrupted  both ;  and  men,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  century,  had  forgotten  that  a  Christian  life  was  that  of 
a  stranger  and  pilgrim.  The  Decian  persecution,  imder  God, 
was  at  once  a  scourge  and  an  antidote.  2d,  Yet  there  still 
existed  a  competent  number  of  those  who  should  prove  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  power  of  Divine  Grace  ac- 
companying it  The  true  Church  is  not  destroyed,  but 
flourishes  and  triumphs  amidst  both  inward  and  outward  evils. 
Eusebius  relates  a  story,  from  Dionysius's  letters  to  Fabius, 
which  he  says  was  full  of  wonder :  f — **'  There  was  a  faithful 
Thestoij  aged  person,  named  Serapion,  who  had  lived 
of  Sempion.  bhmeless  a  long  time,  but  fell,  in  the  time  of  trial, 
through  fear  of  death  or  of  bodily  pain.  He  had  frequently 
solicited  to  be  restored  to  the  Church,  but  in  vain, — because 
he  had  sacrificed.  He  was  seized  with  a  distemper  and  con- 
tinued speechless  and  senseless  for  three  days  successively ; 
but  recovering  a  little  on  the  fourth,  he  called  to  his  grand- 

•  [Euseb.  vi.  o,  42.]  f  [Euaeb.  vi.  c.  44.] 
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son,  "  And  how  long,**  says  he,  "  do  you  detain  me  ?  I 
beseech  you  hasten  and  quickly  dismiss  me.  Desire  one  of 
the  presbyters  to  visit  me ; "  and  after  this  he  was  again 
speechless.  The  boy  ran  for  the  presbyter ;  it  was  night  ; 
the  presbyter  was  sick,  and  could  not  come.  But  [as  I] 
had  given  directions  to  receive  dying  penitents, — ^particu- 
larly if  they  should  have  supplicated  for  it  [before  J — that 
they  miffht  leave  the  world  in  good  hope ;  he  gave  a  little 
of  the  Eucharist  to  the  boy ;  and  bid  him  to  dip  it  in  water,* 
and  put  it  into  the  old  man's  mouth  :  The  child  hastened 
to  follow  the  directions  ;  and  found  Serapion  a  little  re- 
cruited,— ^who  said,  "  You .  are  come,  son  ; — do  quickly 
what  you  are  ordered,  and  dismiss  me."  The  old  man  had 
no  sooner  recefved  the  morsel,  than  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 
Was  he  not  evidently  reserved,  until  he  was  absolved  ;  and 
was  not  his  sin  remitted,  and  the  man  acknowledged  by 
Christ  as  a  faithful  servant  on  account  of  many  good  works." 
Thus  far  Dionysius. 

I  remark  here,  1st,  That  the  connexion  between  the 
sacrament  and  the  grace  conveyed  by  it,  being  usuaUy  thus 
expressed  as  if  it  were  necessaiy  and  indissoluble^  both  in 
baptism  and  the  Lonf  s  Supper,  gave  occasion  to  the  in- 
crease of  much  superstition  in  the  Church.  I  am  disposed 
to  believe,  and  certainly  to  hope,  that  both  Dionysius  and 
Serapion  knew  that  the  sign  was  nothing  without  the  inward 
grace.  Yet  perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  acquitted  of  super- 
stition on  account  of  the  inordinate  stress  which  they  laid  on 
external  things.  The  reader  must  observe  that  this  evil 
continues  to  grow  during  the  third  century. 

2d, — That,  along  with  this  superstition,  the  power  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  would  naturally  increase  beyond  the 
due  bounds.  That  it  did  so  afterwards  surprisingly  is  well 
known ; — but  I  judge  the  evil  to  have  begun  already  both 
in  the  East  and  in  tiae  West. 

3d, — That  there  was  at  that  time,  among  persons  of  real 
^iety,  a  general  propensity  to  extend  discipline  too  far. 
Serapion  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  been  sooner  received  into 
the  Church,  The  Lord  seems  to  have  favoured  him  with  a 
token  of  his  loving  kindness,  by  fulfilling  his  desires  of  being 

*  [hwoBp4lat  jccActwat :  Jortin  and  Louth  render  it,  dip  it  in  wine. — See 
Jortin's  remarks^  vol.  i.  p.  412.] 
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re-admitted  into  the  Church  before  he  left  the  world.  But 
how  much  more  decent  and  proper  would  it  have  been  for 
him  to  have  been  received  while  in  health  ?  Satan  always 
pushes  men  to  extremes.  Church-discipline  was  held  then 
too  high  ;  with  us  it  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  state.  With- 
out communion  with  a  visible  Church  establishment  in  form, 
however  impracticable  it  might  be,  it  was  scarcely  thought 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  saved  :  Many  persons,  at  that 
time,  would  have  had  no  hope  of  Serapion's  salvation,  if  the 

E)wer  of  his  disease  had  prevented  the  reception  of  the 
ucharist.  The  clouds  of  miserable  superstition  increased, 
till  by  the  light  of  the  Reformation  they  were  dispelled. 
On  the  contrary,  in  our  age,  the  Lord  s  Supper  itself  is 
treated  with  levity  by  thousands  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians ;  and  communion  with  a  settled  ministry  and  Church 
is  esteemed  as  a  thing  of  trifling  consequence  by  numbers 
who  profess  the  doctrines  of  vitd  godliness. 

Dionysius  wrote  several  other  tracts,  which  are  mentioned 
hj  Eusebius : — Among  the  rest  he  wrote  to  Cornelius,* 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  answer  to  his  letter  against  Novatian ;  t 
and  informed  him — ^that  he  had  been  invited  by  Helenus  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of  his 
nei^bourhood,  by  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia  and  Theoctistes 
of  ^Palestine,  to  meet  them  in  a  synod  at  Antioch,  where 
some  attempts  were  made  to  strengthen  the  Novatian  party. 
But  all  these  Churches  united  to  condemn  the  schism  :  and 
with  this  view,  Dionysius  wrote  to  the  Roman  confessors 
both  before  and  after  they  had  returned  to  the  Church.  On 
the  whole,  the  East  and  West  united  in  condemning  the 
new  dissenters  ;  whose  head  having  professed  that  some 
brethren  had  compelled  him  to  the  separation,  Dionysius 
wrote  to  Novatian  himself  to  this  effect :  J  "If  you  were 
led  unwillingly,  as  you  say,  you  will  prove  it  by  returning 
willingly ;  for  a  man  ought  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than 
to  rend  the  Church  of  God.  Even  martyrdom  on  this 
account  would  be  no  less  glorious  than  on  any  other ;  even 
more   so  [in    my  opinion]  For  in  common  martyrdom  a 

♦  [Euseb.  Ti.  c.  46.] 
t  Euaebius  certainly  calls  nim  NoYatus  by  mistake.    [There  is  much 
difierence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  person's  name  was  Novatns,  or 
Novatianus  ;  Lardner,  after  considering  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  inclines 
to  the  former.]  J  [Euseb.  vi.  c.  46.] 
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man  is  a  witness  for  one  soul  : — here  for  the  whole  Church. 
And  now,  if  you  would  compel  or  persuade  the  brethren  to 
unanimity,  your  good  conduct  would  be  more  laudable  ^han 
your  defection  was  culpable.  The  latter  will  be  forgotten, 
the  former  vdll  be  celebrated  through  the  Christian  world. 
But  if  you  find  it  impracticable  to  draw  over  others,  save 
your  own  soul  at  least ;  [With  the  hope  that  you  are  desir- 
ous of  peace  in  the  Lord  I  bid  you  farewell.  ]  Such  was 
the  zeal  of  the  Christian  leaders  at  that  time  for  the  preser- 
vation of  UNITY.  If  there  had  been  a  defection  firom  Chris- 
tian purity  of  doctrine  in  the  general  Chiurch,  or  if  the 
Heads  of  it,  for  the  most  part,  had  been  vicious  men  in 
principle  or  practice,  one  might  have  suspected  that  the 
Ix)rd  had  forsaken  these,  and  that  his  Spirit  had  rested 
chiefly  with  the  new  separatists.  But  that  godliness  in  a 
considerable  degree  prevailed  still  in  the  Church  at  large 
is  very  evident.  Cyprian,  Dionysius,  Cornelius,  Firmilian, 
were  holy  men :  Martyrs  in  abundance  from  their  flocks, 
suffered  for  Christ's  sake  :  A  number  of  Church-officers 
suffered  in  a  very  edifying  maimer: — The  lapsed  were  res- 
tored among  them  by  the  most  Christian  methods  of  mild- 
ness and  just  discipline ; — and  this  with  success  in  a  variety 
of  cases.  Dionysius  concurred  vdth  Cyprian  in  his  views  on 
the  subject ;  and,  though  the  flame  of  Christian  piety  was 
considerably  lowered  since  the  days  of  Ignatius,  I  see  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  there  was  any  just  reason  for  dissent 
or  any  superior  degree  of  spirituahty  with  the  Novatians 
If,  for  example,  there  had  been  many  persons  among  them 
of  half  the  piety  of  Cyprian,  I  think  it  probable  that  history 
would  not  have  been  silent  respecting  them. 

It  is  my  duty  to  trace  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
wherever  1  can  find  it.  Traces  of  the  Spirit,  vdth  the 
Novatians  in  general,  in  these  times,  I  cannot  discern  ;  and 
yet  it  is  improbable,  that  they  should  have  been  a  people 
altogether  forsaken  of  God.  Wherever  the  real  truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  is  professed,  there  some  measure  of  his  Spirit 
most  probably  exists.  Novatian  himself  is  constantly  re- 
prehended both  by  Cyprian  and  by  Dionysius  :  Yet,  I 
observe,  they  cast  no  imputations  on  his  moral  character  : 
His  schism  alone  is  the  object  of  their  reprehension  :  Cor- 
nelius, indeed,  carries  the  matter  still  farther,  as  we  have 
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seen  ;  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  credit  all  he  says  :    His 
temper  was  heated  by  personal  competition. 

Before  we  proceed  to  other  instances  of  the  Decian  per- 
secution, it  may  be  proper  to  conclude  the  affair  of  Novatian : 
Let  us  collect  what  evidence  we  can ;  and  endeavour  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  : — If  our  observations 
appear  unsatisfactory  ; — ^let  it  be  imputed  to  the  scantiness 
of  the  materials. 

Novatian  was  originally  a  Stoic ;  and  seems  to  have  con- 
tracted all  the  severity  which  marked  that  sect  of  philoso- 
character    pj^^™*     He  was  bom  a  Phrygian,  and  came  to 
»f  Nov».     Kome,  where  he  embraced  Christianity.     He  ap- 
*^'  plied  for  the  office  of  presbyter  ;  but,  as  he  had 

neglected  certain  ecclesiastical  forms  after  recovery  from  a 
sickness,  he  was  objected  to  by  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
The  bishop, — probably,  Fabian  the  predecessor  of  Comehus, 
— desired  that  the  rules  might  be  dispensed  with  in  his  case. 
This  was  mranted  ;  and  it  is  a  testimony,  surely,  rather  in 
favour  of  his  abilities  and  conduct  than  otherwise,  particu- 
larly as  the  circumstance  stands  recorded  by  the  pen  of  his 
rivfid  Cornelius.^  T^at  he  excelled  in  genius,  learning  and 
eloquence,  is  certain  :  and  hence,  it  is  not  probable,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  debauched  or  of  loose  morals*  The  evils  of 
his  schism  were  unquestionably  great ;  but  no  vice  seems 
affixed  to  his  character  :  nor  does  any  just  suspicion  lie 
against  the  purity  of  his  intentions.  One  t  of  tne  letters 
of  the  Roman  clergy  to  Cyprian,  written  by  Novatian  him- 
self, is  still  extant :  It  is  worthy  of  a  Roman  presbyter  and 
of  a  zealous  Christian ; — ^and,  at  that  time,  the  writer  coin- 
cided in  opinion  with  the  African  prelate.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Chronicon,  ranks  him  among  the  confessors  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  while  he  continued  presbjrter  his  fame  was  not 
only  without  a  blot,  but  very  fair  in  the  Church. 

I^erhaps  it  had  been  happy  for  him  if  he  had  never  con- 
sented to  become  a  bishop.  The  preference  given  to  Cor- 
nelius in  the  election  of  a  oishop,  was,  probably  enough,  the 
grand  cause  of  the  schism :  From  being  actuated  by  a  tem- 
perate degree  of  severity,  he  became  intolerably  inexorable 
m  his  ideas  of  discipline :  It  is  not  for  man  to  say  how  far 
temper,  stoicism,  prejudice,  and  principle  might  aU  unite  in 

*  See  his  letter  in  Eusebius,  [1.  6.  c.  43.]  t  [Epist.  dO.] 
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this  business : — We  must  now  behold  him  bishop  of  the 
Novatians,  and  industriously  spreading  the  schism  through 
the  Christian  world.  The  repeated  condemnation  of  it  in 
synods  hindered  not  its  growth  ;  and  as  purity  of  principle 
and  inflexible  severity  of  discipline  were  their  favounte 
objects,  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  Novatian  could 
have  supported  himself  in  the  opinion  of  his  followers  with- 
out some  degree  of  exemplary  conduct.  He  is  allowed  to 
have  preserved  in  soundness  the  Christian  Faith  :  There 
is  actually  extant  a  treatise  by  him  on  the  Trinity  ; — and 
that,  one  of  the  most  regular  and  most  accurate  which  is  to 
be  found  among  the  ancients.  It  is  astonishing  that  any 
man  should  ascribe  the  ideas  of  the  Trinitarians  mainly  to 
the  Nicene  Fathers.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  proo&  of 
the  doctrine  being  held  distinctly  in  all  its  parts  mm  the^ 
Apostles'  days.  This  treatise  by  Novatian  may  be  added 
to  the  list.  I  know  not  how  to  abridge  it  better  than 
fay  referring  the  reader  to  the  Athanasian  creed.  The 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  Grodhead  and  Manhood  of 
Christ  in  one  person,  are  not  more  plainly  to  be  found 
in  that  creed,  than  in  the  composition  of  this  contemporary 
of  Cyprian. 

I  wish  that  a  more  experimental  view, — a  more  practical 
use — of  Christian  doctrines,  were  to  be  seen  in  it.  But 
all  professors  of  Christianity — Churchmen  or  dissenters 
— seem,  at  that  time,  to  have  much  relaxed  in  this  res- 
pect. The  fervor  and  simplicity  of  the  life  of  faith  in  Jesus 
was  not  so  well  known  :  yet, — particularly  under  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Holy  Ghost, — he  speaks  very  distinctiy  of  "  him 
as  the  author  of  regeneration,  the  pledge  of  the  promised 
inheritance,  and,  as  it  were,  the  hand-writing  of  eternal 
salvation, — who  makes  us  the  temple  of  God  and  his  house, 
— who  intercedes  for  us  with  ^  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered,'— who  acts  as  our  advocate  and  defender, — ^who 
dwells  in  our  bodies,  and  sanctifies  them  for  immortality. 
He  it  is,  who  fights  against  the  flesh, — hence  the  flesh  fights 
against  the  Spirit : " — and  he  proceeds  to  speak  in  the  best 
manner  of  his  holy  and  blessed  operations  in  the  minds  of 
the  faitiiful.* 

He  wrote  also  a  sensible  little  tract  against  the  bondage 

*  Nov.  Ti'in.  [c.  20.  p.  222.] 
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of  Jewish  meats  ;  in  which  he  explains  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian tibertyy  according  to  the  views  of  St.  Paul,  with  just 
directions  for  the  maintenance  of  temperance  and  decorum. 

The  letter  to  Cyprian  before  mentioned  closes  his  works. 
He  lived  to  the  time  of  Valerian,  under  whom  Cyprian 
suffered.  Li  that  persecution  also  fell  Novatian  by  martyr- 
dom, as  appears  from  the  authentic  testimony  of  Socrates.^ 
His  rival  ComeUus  died  a  little  time  before  them,  in  exile 
for  the  fsdth.  It  will  be  a  grateful  refreshment  to  the  reader 
to  pause  for  a  moment ;  and  to  contemplate  these  three 
men  meeting  in  a  better  world,  clothed  ¥dth  the  garments 
of  Jesus,  and  in  him  knowing  their  mutual  relation,  which 
prejudice  hindered  in  this  mortal  scene  of  strife,  infirmity, 
and  imperfection.  Neither  the  separation  of  Novatian,  nor 
the  severity  with  which  the  two  regular  bishops  condemned 
him,  can  be  justified.  There  seems,  however,  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  separatist ; — The 
general  tenor  of  his  life  ; — and  above  all,  his  death,  show  to 
whom  he  belonged. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression ; — if  that  be  indeed 
a  digression, — which  shows  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not 
limited  to  one  denomination  of  Christians :  and  which  paves 
the  way  for  a  liberal  and  candid  construction  of  characters. 
In  the  fixture  scenes  of  this  history,  while  we  trace  the 
kingdom  of  God  through  a  multiplicity  of  names  and  divi- 
sions of  men,  it  will  highly  behove  us  to  cultivate  an  unpre- 
judiced temper. 

To  proceed  with  the  Decian  persecution.f  The  manage- 
ment of  this  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  employment  of 
the  maristrates.  Swords,  wild  beasts,  pits,  red-hot  chairs, 
wheels  for  stretching  human  bodies,  and  talons  of  iron  to 
tear  them ; — these  were  at  this  time  the  instruments  of 
Pagan  vengeance.  Malice  and  covetousness  in  informing 
against  Clmstians  were  eagerly  and  powerfiiUy  set  on  work 
during  this  whole  short,  but  horrible  reign :  And  the  genius 
of  men  was  never  known  to  have  had  more  of  employment 
in  aiding  the  savageness  of  the  heart*  Life  was  prolonged 
in  torture,  in  order  that  impatience  in  suffering  might  e&ct 
at  length,  what  surprise  and  terror  could  not. 

♦  L.  iv.  c.  28. 
t  Greg.  Nyss.  vita  Thaum.  p.  1000.    See  Fleuiy,  B,  6—26. 
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Mark  two  examples  of  Satanic  artifice.  A  martyr  having 
endured  the  rack  and  burning  plates,  the  Judge  ordered 
him  to  be  rubbed  all  over  with  honey,  and  then  to  be  ex- 
posed in  the  sun,  which  was  very  hot,  lying  on  his  back 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  that  he  mi^t  be  stunff  by 
insects.  Another  person,  yoimg  and  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  was,  by  the  order  of  the  same  judge,  carried  into  a 
pleasant  garden  among  flowers,  near  a  pleasing  rivulet 
surrounded  with  trees:  here  they  laid  him  on  a  feather 
bed,  bound  him  with  silken  cords,  and  left  him  alone. 
Afterward,  a  very  handsome  lewd  woman  was  introduced 
to  him  ;  who  began  to  embrace  him  and  to  court  him  with 
all  imaginable  impudence.  The  martyr  spit  in  her  face  ; 
and  at  length  bit  off  his  own  tongue  ;  as  the  most  effectual 
method  in  his  power  of  resisting  the  assaults  of  sensuality. 
In  the  most  shocking  and  disgusting  trials,  Christianity, 
however,  appeared  what  it  is, — true  holiness ;  while  its 
persecutors  snowed  that  they  were  at  enmity  with  every 
virtuous  principle  of  internal  benevolence,  and  of  extemid 
decorum.* 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Comana,  suffered  martyrdom  by 
fire.  At  Smyrna,  Eudemon  the  bishop  apostatized,  and 
several  unhappily  followed  his  example.  But  Martyrdom 
the  glory  of  this  Church,  once  so  celebrated  by  Sei^bSSp 
the  voice  of  infaUibility,t  was  not  totally  lost,  of  Comana. 
The  example  of  Pionius,;};  one  of  the  presbyters,  was 
salutary  to  all  the  Churches.  The  account  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom is,  in  substance,  confirmed  by  Eusebius : — Nor, 
in  general,  is  there  any  thing  in  it  improbable,  or  unworthy 
of  the  Christian  spirit.§  In  expectation  of  being  seized, 
he  put  a  chain  about  his  own  neck,  and  caused  Sabina 
and  Asclepiades  to  do  the  same, — ^to  show  their  readi- 
ness to  suffer.  Polemon,  keeper  of  the  idol-temple,  came 
to  them  with  the  magistrates :  "  Don't  you  know,"  says 
he,  "  that  the  emperor  has  ordered  you  to  sacrifice  ?"  "  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  commandments,"  says  Pionius, 
'^but  they  are  those  commandments  which  direct  us  to 
worship  God."    "  Come  to  the  market-place,"  says  Pole- 

♦  [Hieron.  in  viU  Pauli  Erem.]  t  Rev.  ii.  8,  9,  &c. 

1  [Ruinart.  acta  Sincera,  p.  118.] 
§  Euaeh,  b.  4.  c.  15.    Fleury,  b.  6—00. 
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mon,  "  and  see  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said."  "  We  obey 
the  true  God,"  said  Sabina  and  Asclepiades. 

When  the  martyrs  were  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude 
in  the  market-place^  ^*  It  would  be  wiser  in  you  [as  well 
as  in  the  rest,  j  says  Polemon,  ^'  to  submit  and  avoid  the 
torture."  Pionius  began  to  speak ;  "  Citizens  of  Smyrna, 
who  please  yourselves  with  the  beauty  of  your  walls  and 
city,*  and  value  yourselves  on  account  of  your  Poet 
Homer ;  and  ye  Jews,  if  there  be  any  among  you,  hear 
me  speak  a  few  words :  I  am  informed  that  you  deride 
those  who  come  of  their  own  accord  to  sacrifice,  or  who 
do  not  refuse  when  urged  to  it.  But  surely  your  admired 
Homer  should  teach  you  never  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
any  man.^f  "  And  ye  Jews  ought  to  obey  Moses,  who 
tells  you,  ^  Thou  shaft  not  see  thy  brother  s  asft  or  his  ox 
fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself  from  tbem ;  thou 
shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift  them  up  again.'t  And  Solo- 
mon says  *  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth.*;};  For 
my  part  I  would  rather  die,  or  undergo  any  su&rmgs. 
than  contradict  my  conscience  in  religious  concerns.  || 
Whence  then  proceed  those  bursts  of  laughter  and  cruel 
scofl^,  of  the  Jews,  pointed  not  only  against  those  who  have 
sacrificed,  but  against  us  ?  They  insult  us  with  a  malicious 
pleasure  to  see  our  long  peace  interruptedr  Though  we 
were  their  enemies,  stul  we  are  men.  But  what  harm 
have  we  done  them  ?  What  have  we  made  them  to  suffer  ? 
Whom  have  we  spoken  against  ?  Whom  have  we  perse- 
cuted with  unjust  and  unrelenting  hatred  ?  Whom  have 
we  compelled  to  worship  idols  ?  Have  they  no  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate  ?  Are  they  themselves  less  culpable 
than  the  poor  wretches,  who,  through  the  fear  of  men  or 
of  tortures,  have  been  induced  to  renounce  their  religion  ?" 
He  then  addressed  the  Jews  on  the  grounds  of  their  own 
Scriptures,  and  solemnly  placed  before  the  Pagans  the  day 
of  judgment. 

*  [Smyrna  was  at  this  time  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world, 
and  considered  the  chief  of  those  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  Homer^a 
birth.]  t  Odyss.  xzii.  y.  412.  %  Deut.  xxii.  4. 

5  [Prov.  xxiv.  17.] 

II  Pionius  adapts  himself  to  his  audience,  and  convicta  them  of  guilt 
even  by  their  own  principles,  a  thing  not  hard  to  be  done  in  all  cases, — 
except  in  those  of  true  ChnstianSy  who  never  faU  to  show  their  faith  by 
their  works. 
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The  sermon  bore  some  resemblance  to  Stephen's*  in  like 
circumstances :  It  tended  to  beget  conviction  of  sin,  and 
to  lead  men  to  feel  their  need  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  accord- 
ing to  the  Justest  views  and  in  the  soundest  taste  of  the 
Gospel.  He  spake  long,  and  was  very  attentively  heard ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  his  exertions  were  not  in 
vain.  The  people  who  surrounded  him  said  with  Polemon, 
^*  Believe  us,  Pionius,  your  probity  and  wisdom  make  us 
deem  you  worthy  to  live  ; — and  nfe  is  pleasant."     Thus 

Eowerfully  did  conscience  and  humanity  operate '  in  their 
earts.  "  I  own,"  says  the  martyr,  ^  hfe  is  pleasant,  but 
I  mean  that  eternal  life  which  I  aspire  after :  I  do  not  with 
a  contemptuous  spirit  reject  the  good  things  of  this  life  ; 
but  I  prefer  something  which  is  infinitely  better : — ^I  thank 
you  for  your  expressions  of  kindness  :  I  cannot,  however, 
but  suspect  some  stratagem  in  it." 

The  people  continued  intreating  him :  and  he  still  dis- 
coursed to  them  of  a  future  state.  The  well-known  sin- 
cerity and  unquestionable  virtues  of  the  man  seem  to  have 
filled  the  Smymeans  with  veneration,  nid  his  enemies  began 
to  fear  an  uproar  in  his  favour.  ^*  It  is  impossible  to  per- 
suade you  then,"  said  Polemon.  "  I  would  to  God  I  could," 
says  Pionius,  ^'  persuade  you  to  be  a  Christian  I " 

Sabina,  by  the  advice  of  Pionius,  who  was  her  brother, 
had  changed  her  name,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  her  pagan  mistress,  who,  in  order  to  compel  her  to 
renounce  Uhristianity,  had  formerly  put  her  in  irons,  and 
banished  her  to  the  mountains,  where  the  brethren  secretly 
supported  her  with  nourishment.  She  now  called  herself 
Theodota.  "  What  God  dost  thou  adore  ?"  says  Polemon. 
"  God  Almighty,"  she  answered,  "  who  made  all  things ; 
— of  which  we  are  assured  by  his  Word  Jesus  Christ." 
**  And  what  dost  thou  adore  ?"  speaking  to  Asclepiades. 
**  Jesus  Christ,"  says  he.  "  What,  is  there  another  God  ?" 
says  Polemon.  "  No,"  says  he,  "  this  is  the  same  whom 
[they  have  just  before  comessed."]  He,  who  worships  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  these 
two  confessions.  Let  him,  who  does  not  so  worship,  at- 
tempt it.  One  person  pitying  Pionius,  said,  "  Why  do 
you  that  are  so  learned  seek  death  in  this  resolute  manner?" 

*  AcU  of  the  Apostles,  Chap.  vii. 
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When  carried  to  prison,  they  found  there  a  presbyter 
named  Lemnus, — a  woman  named  Macedonia,*— and  ano- 
ther [person]  called  Eutychianus,  a  Montanist. 

These  all  employed  themselves  in  praising  God,  and 
showed  every  mark  of  patience  and  cheerfulness.  Many 
Pagans  visited  Pionius,  and  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
renounce  his  religion: — His  answers  struck  them  with 
admiration.  Some  persons,  who,  by  compulsion,  had  sacri- 
ficed, visited  them  and  shed  many  tears.  ^*  I  now  suffer 
afresh,"  said  Pionius ;  ^*  and  methinks  I  am  torn  in  pieces 
when  I  see  the  pearls  of  the  Church  trod  under  foot  by 
swine,  and  the  stars  of  heaven  cast  to  the  earth  by  the  tail 
of  the  dragon.*     But  our  sins  have  been  the  cause." 

The  Jews,  whose  character  of  bigotry  had  not  been 
lessened  by  all  their  miseries,  and  whose  hatred  to  Christ 
continued  from  age  to  age  with  astonishing  uniformity, 
invited  some  of  the  lapsed  Christians  to  their  synagogue. 
The  generous  spirit  of  Pionius  was  moved  to  express  itself 
vehemently  agamst  the  Jews.  Among  other  things  he  said, 
"  They  pretend  that  Jesus  Christ  died  like  other  men  by 
constraint.  Was  that  man  a  common  felon,  whose  disciples 
have  cast  out  devils  for  so  many  years?  Could  that  man 
be  forced  to  die,  for  whose  sake  his  disciples,  and  so  many 
others,  have  voluntarily  suffered  the  severest  punishment  ?  ** 
— Having  spoken  a  long  time  to  them,  he  requested  them 
to  depart  out  of  the  prison. 

Though  the  miraculous  dispensations  attendant  on  Chris- 
tianity form  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  History,  I  cannot 
but  observe  on  this  occasion,  how  strongly  their  continu- 
ance in  the  third  century  is  here  attested.  Pionius  affirms, 
that  devils  were  ejected  by  Christians  in  the  name  of  Christ ; 
and  he  does  this  in  the  &ce  of  enemies,  who  would  have 
been  glad^  of  the  shadow  of  an  argument  to  justify  their 
bitterness,  resentment,  and  perfidy. 

The  captain  of  the  horse  came  to  the  prison,  and  ordered 
Pionius  to  go  to  the  idol-temple.  "  Your  bishop  Eudemon 
hath  already  sacrificed,"  said  he.  The  martyr,  knowing 
that  nothing  of  this  sort  could  be  done  legally  till  the 
arrival  of  the  proconsul,  refused.  The  captain  put  a  cord 
about  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along  with  Sabina  and 

*  Rev.  xii.  4. 
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others.  They  cried,  "  We  are  Christians,**  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  that  they  might  not  enter  the  idol-temple.  Pionius, 
after  much  resistance,  was  forced  into  it  and  placed  on  the 
ground  before  the  altar;  and  there  stood  the  unhappy 
Eudemon,  after  having  sacrificed. 

Lepidus,  a  judge,  asked  ;  "  What  God  do  you  adore  ?  " 
"  Him,"  says  Pionius,  "  that  made  heaven  and  earth." 
^^  You  mean  him  that  was  crucified  ?"  *^  I  mean  him  whom 
Grod  the  Father  sent  for  the  salvation  of  men."  The  judges 
then  whispered  to  one  another,  and  said, — ^'  We  must 
compel  them  to  say  what  we  wish."  Pionius  heard  them, 
and  cried,  '^  Blush,  ye  adorers  of  false  gods :  have  some 
respect  to  justice,  and  obey  your  own  laws :  they  enjoin 
you  not  to  do  violence  to  us ;  but  merely  to  put  us  to  death." 
.  Then  Ruffinus  said,  ^^  Forbear  I  Pionius,  this  thirst  after 
vain-glory."  "  Is  this  your  eloquence  ?  "  answered  the 
martyr :  "  Is  this  what  you  have  read  in  your  books  ?  Was 
not  Socrates  thus  treated  by  the  Athenians  ?  According  to 
your  judgment  and  advice  he  sought  aft^er  vain-glory,  be- 
cause he  applied  himself  to  wisdom  and  virtue."  Ruffinus 
was  struck  dumb.  The  case  was  apposite  in  a  degree : 
Socrates,  undoubtedly,  suffered  persecution  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  moral  Tirtae. 

A  certain  person  placed  a  crown  on  Pionius's  head, 
which  he  tore  in  pieces  oefore  the  altar :  The  Pagans,  find- 
ing their  persuasions  inefiectual,  remanded  them  to  prison 

A  few  days  aft;er  this,  the  proconsul  Quintilian  returned 
to  Smyrna,  and  examined  !rionius.  He  then  tried  both 
tortures  and  persuasions  in  vain ;  and,  at  length,  enraged 
at  his  obstinacy,  he  sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  Mart/idom 
alive.  The  martyr  went  cheerfully  to  the  place  **^  Pwnio.. 
of  execution,  ana  thanked  Grod,  who  had  preserved  his 
body  pure  from  idolatry.  Afl;er  he  was  stretched  and 
nailed  to  the  wood,  the  executioner  said  to  him,  ^^  Change 
your  mind,  and  the  nails  shall  be  taken  out."  ^*  I  have 
felt  them,"  answered  Pionius :  He  then  remained  thought- 
ful for  a  time ;  afterward  he  said,  **  I  hasten,  O  Lord,  that 
I  may  the  sooner  be  a  partaker  of  the  resurrection."  Me- 
trodorus,  a  Marcionite,  was  nailed  to  a  plank  of  wood  in  a 
similar  manner :  They  were  then  both  placed  upright ;  and 
a  great  quantity  of  fuel  was  heaped  around  them.  Pionius, 
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with  his  eyes  shut,  remained  motionless,  absorbed  in  prayer 
while  the  fire  was  consuming  him.  At  length  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  looking  cheerfully  on  the  fire,  said,  ^*  Amen ; " 
— his  last  words  were,  "  Lord  !  receive  my  soul."  Of  the 
particular  manner  in  which  his  companion  suffered  death 
we  have  no  account 

In  this  narrative  we  see  the  spirit  of  heavenly  love 
triumphing  over  all  worldly  and  selfish  considerations. 
Does  not  the  zeal  of  Pionius  deserve  to  be  commemorated 
as  long  as  the  world  endures  ?  The  man  appears  to  have 
forgotten  his  sufferings :  He  is  wholly  taken  up  in  vindi- 
cating the  divine  truth  to  the  last.  Who  can  doubt  of  his 
having  been  a  &ithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel?  He 
is  intent  on  the  blessed  woric  amidst  his  bitterest  pains. 
Glorious  exemplification  of  true  religion  in  its  simplicity  I 

If  there  be  any  thing  particular  in  ihe  treatment  he  un- 
derwent, it  consists  in  the  repeated  endeavours  which  were 
made  to  preserve  his  life*  The  man  was  much  respected, 
though  the  Christian  was  abhorred.  Integrity  and  up- 
rightness, when  eminent,  and  supported  by  wisdom  and 
learning,  fail  not  to  overawe,  to  captivate,  and  to  soften 
mankind.  The  voice  of  natural  conscience  pleads ;  but  cannot 
overcome  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart  against  God. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  which  may  be  assigned 
why  sound  learning  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  Christians, 
and  e^pecialiy  by  all  who  mean  to  be  pastors  of  Christ's 
flocks  The  case  of  Pionius  clearly  intimates  this.  Know- 
ledge never  fails  to  ensure  respect.  It  does  tliis  a  thousand 
times  more  effectually  with  mankind  than  birth  or  wealth, 
or  rank,  or  power.  It  is  evident  that  Pionius  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  that  his  persecutors  esteemed  him  on  that 
account,  and  took  pains  to  detach  him  from  Christianity. 
We  may  conceive  how  useful  this  accomplishment  had  been 
in  the  coiu^e  of  his  ministry. 

A  Montanist  and  a  Marcionite  are  the  fdlow-sufferers  of 
this  martyr :  The  latter  is  consumed  with  him  in  the  flames. 
Doubtless,  from  all  the  information  of  antiquity,  both  these 
heresies  appear  in  an  odious  light.  But  there  might  be 
exceptions,  and  who  so  likely  to  be  among  those  excep- 
tions, as  those  who  suffered?  We  must  not  confine 
the   truth  of   godliness  to  any  particular  denomination. 
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Providence,  by  mixing  persons  of  very  opposite  parties  in 
the  same  scene  of  persecution,  demonstrates  that  the  pure 
faith  and  love  of  Jesus  may  operate  in  those  who  cannot 
own  each  other  as  brethren :  I  know  not  whether  Pionius  and 
Metrodorus  did  so  on  earth :  I  trust  they  do  so  in  heaven. 

*  In  Asia  a  merchant  named  Maximus,  was  brought 
bef(N*e  Optimus  the  proconsul,  who  inquired  after  his  con- 
dition ?  ^^  I  was  bom  iree,''  said  he,  **  but  I  am  the  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ."  "  Of  what  profession  are  you  ?  "  "  I  live 
by  commerce.**  "  Are  you  a  Christian  ?  "  Though  a 
sinner^  yet  I  am  a  Christian."  While  the  usual  process 
of  persuasions  and  of  tortures  was  going  forward ;  he  ex- 
claimed,— *^  These  are  not  torments  which  we  suffer  for 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  They  are  wholesome 
UNCTIONS."  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shed- 
ding the  love  of  God  in  Christ  abroad  in  the  human  heart  I 
He  was  ordered  to  be  stoned  to  death.f 

All  this  time  the  persecution  raged  in  Egypt  with  un- 
remitting Auy.:t  In  the  lower  Thebais  there  was  a  young 
man  named  Paul,  to  whom,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  his 
parents  left  a  great  estate.  He  was  a  person  of  much 
learning,  of  a  mild  temper,  and  ftiU  of  the  love  of  Gk)d. 
He  had  a  married  sister,  with  whom  he  lived.  Her  hus- 
band was  base  enough  to  design  an  information  against 
him,  in  order  to  obtain  his  estate.  Paul,  having  notice 
of  this,  retired  to  the  desert  mountains,  where  he  waited 
till  the  persecution  ceased.  Habit,  at  length,  Pani^the 
made  sohtude  agreeable  to  him.  He  found  a  ^*  **'™'*  * 
pleasant  retreat,  and  lived  there  during  fourscore  and  ten 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  twenty- 
three,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  iwed  to 
thirteen.^  This  is  the  first  distinct  account  of  ^  ^^^ 
an  hermit  in  the  Christian  Church.  No  doubt  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  genuine  piety  of  Paul.  Those,  who,  in  our 
days,  condemn  all  Monks  with  indiscriminating  contempt, 
seem  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  prodigious  change  of 
times  and  circumstances.  Reflect  seriously  on  the  sort  of 
society  to  which  Christians  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
Decius :  Was  there  a  day, — ^an  hour,  in  which  they  could 

*  [Ruinart.  acta  Mart,  sinoer.  p.  133.]  t  Fleury,  b.  6 — 40. 

t  [Hieron.  in  vitft  Paul.  £rem.]  §  Fleury,  b.  6—48. 
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enjoy  its  comforts,  or  secure  its  benefits  ?  Where  could 
Christian  eyes  or  ears  direct  their  attention, — and  not 
meet  with  objects  exceedingly  disgusting  ?  V  Paul  pre- 
ferred solitude  in  such  a  season,  we  need  not  be  more  sur- 
prised than  we  are  at  the  conduct  of  Elijah  the  prophet. 
But,  why  did  he  not,  with  the  return  of  peace,  return  also 
to  the  discharge  of  social  duties  ?  The  habit  was  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  love  of  extremes  is  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature.  Besides,  a  heart  breathing  the  purest  love  to  God, 
might  naturally  enough  be  led  to  think  the  perfection  of 
godliness  best  attainable  in  solitude.  The  increasing  spirit 
of  superstition  soon  produced  a  number  of  imitations  of 
Paul :  and  the  most  lamentable  effect  was,  that  those,  who 
possessed  only  external  religion,  placed  their  righteousness 
and  their  confidence  in  monastic  austerities ; — and  thus, 
from  the  depraved  imitations  of  well-meant  beginnings,  one 
of  the  strongest  supports  of  false  religion  gradually 
strengthened  itself  in  the  Christian  world. 

Here  we  close  the  account  of  the  Decian  persecution. 
Its  author  is  admired  by  Pagan  writers.  What  has  been 
said  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus  is  appUcable  to  him.  He  was 
a  moralist ;  and  he  was  a  cruel  persecutor.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  for  thirty  months  the  Prince  of  darkness  had 
fidl  opportunity  to  gratify  his  malice  and  his  fiuy.  But  the 
Lord  meant  to  chasten  and  to  purify  his  Church, — not  to 
destroy  it.  The  whole  scene  is  memorable  on  several  ac- 
counts. It  was  not  a  local  or  intermitting,  but  a  universal 
and  constant  persecution  :  and,  therefore,  it  must  have 
transmitted  great  numbers  to  the  regions  where  sin  and 
pain  shall  be  no  more.  The  peace  of  thirty  years  had 
corrupted  the  whole  Christian  atmosphere  :  The  lightning 
of  the  Decian  rage  refined  and  cleared  it.  No  doubt,  the 
effects  were  salutary  to  the  Church.  External  Christianity 
might  indeed  have  still  spread,  if  no  such  scourge  had  been 
used ;  but  the  internal  spirit  of  the  Gospel  would,  probably, 
have  been  extinguished.  The  survivors  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning,  in  the  faithfiilness  of  the  martyrs,  what  that 
spirit  is  ;  and  men  were  again  taught,  that  he  alone,  who 
strengthens  Christians  in  their  sufferings,  can  effectually 
convert  the  heart  to  true  Christianity.  The  storm,  how- 
ever, proved  fatal  to  many  individuals  who  apostatized; 
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and  Christianity  was,  in  that  way,  cleared  of  many  false 
friends.  We  have  also  noticed  two  collateral  evils.  Both 
the  formation  of  schisms  and  of  superstitious  solitudes  had 
their  date  from  the  Decian  persecution. 


CHAP.  XII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  DURING  THE  REIQN 

OF  GALLUS. 

The  successor  of  Decius  allowed  the  Church  of  Christ  a 
little  tranquillity.      During  that  space  the  two  small  trea- 
tises of  Cyprian  concerning  the  Lapsed  and  con- 
cerning Unity,  were,  doubtless,  of  some  service  SdJor 
in  recovering  the  lapsed  to  a  state  of  penitence,  ^"p*^/ 
and  in  disposing  the  minds  of  men  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  Church.     In  the  former  of  these  treatises, 
indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  he  carries  his  censure  of  the 
Novatians  too  far.     The  sin  and  the  danger  of  rending  the 
body  of  Christ  might  have  been  stated  in  the  strongest 
terms,  without  pronouncing  the  evil  to  be  absolutely  dam- 
nable :  This  was  carrying  the  matter  beyond  all  bounds  of 
moderation.     But  the  same  candour  which  should  incline 
one  to  apprehend  that  Novatian  was  influenced  by  good 
intentions,  in  his  too  rigid  scheme,  pleads  also  for  the  mo- 
tives of  Cyprian  s  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of  unity.     He 
seems  to  have  considered  the  mischief  as  most  exceedingly 
destructive  :  and  he  can  find  no  terms  sufficiently  strong 
to  express  his  detestation  of  it. 

But  Gallus  soon  began  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tians, though  not  with  the  incessant  fury  of  his  predecessor.* 
A  Roman  presbyter,    named  Hyppolitus,  had 
been  seduced  into  Novatianism  ;  but  his  mind  SJJm  the 
had  not  been  perverted  from  the  faith  and  love  ^^^*>  ^^ 
ot  Jesus.     He  was  now  called  on  to  sutler  mar^ 
tyrdom,  which  he  did  with  courage  and  fidelity.     Either 
curiosity  or  a  desire  of  instructive  information  induced  some 

Eersons  to  ask  him  in  the  last  scene  of  his  sufferings,  whether 
e  still  persisted  in-the  communion  of  Novatian  ?     He  de- 

*  [Ruinart.  acta  sincera.  ex  Prudentio,  p.  146.] 
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Glared  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  he  now  saw  the  affair 
in  a  new  light, — that  he  repented  of  having  encouraged  the 
'  schism, — and  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  the  general 
Church.  Such  a  testimony  must  have  weakened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  schism.* 

In  this  persecution  of  Gallus  it  was  that  Cornelius  con- 
fessed the  faith  of  Christ,  and  was  banished,  by  the  emperor. 
Banishment  *^  Civita  Vccchia ;  which  gave  occasion  to  a  con- 
of  Come-     gratulatory  letter  from  Cyprian.     In  one  part  of 
*"**  it  he  reflects  on  the  Novatians  with  his  usual 

vehemence  : — The  rest  breathes  a  fervent  spirit  of  piety 
and  charity,  and  throws  a  strong  light  on  two  historical 
facts ; — namely, — that  the  persecution  of  Gallus  was  severe ; 
— and,  that  the  Roman  (Christians  bore  it  with  becoming 
and  exemplary  fortitude. 

t  **  We  have  been  made  acquainted,  dearest  brother,  with 
the  glorious  testimonies  of  your  faith  and  virtue  ;  and  we 
have  received  the  honour  of  your  confession  with  such  ex- 
ultation, that,  in  the  praises  of  your  excellent  conduct,  we 
reckon  ourselves  partners  and  companions.  For,  as  we  have 
but  one  Church,  united  hearts,  and  indivisible  concord, 
what  pastor  rejoices  not  in  the  honours  of  his  fellow-pastors 
as  his  own  ?  Or  what  brotherhood  does  not  every  where 
exult  in  the  joy  of  brothers  ?  We  cannot  express  how  great 
was  our  joy  and  gladness  when  we  heard  of  your  prosperous 
fortitude  ; — that  at  Bome  you  were  the  leader  of  the  con- 
fession, and,  moreover,  that  the  confession  of  the  leader 
strengthened,  in  the  brethren,  their  disposition  to  confess ; 
— ^that  while  you  led  the  way  to  glory,  you  incited  many  to 
be  companions  of  your  glory ;  so  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which 
most  to  celebrate, — your  active  and  steady  faith,  or  the 
inseparable  love  of  the  brethren.  The  virtue  of  the  bishop 
in  leading  the  way  was  publicly  admired ;  whUe  the  union 
of  the  brethren  in  following  him  was  proved  beyond  con- 
tradiction :  There  was  but  one  mind  and  one  voice  among 
you  all.  The  Apostle  foresaw,  in  spirit,  this  faith  and  firm- 
ness of  the  whole  Roman  Church,  which  have  shone  so 
illustriously ;  and,  in  praising  the  primitive  fathers,  he  stirs 
up  their  future  sons  to  an  imitation  of  their  courage  and 
patience.     Your  unanimity  and  perseverance  are  great,  and 

*  Fleury,  b.  7.  x.  f  [Epist.  56.] 
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an  instructive  example  to  the  brethren.  Ye  have  taught 
largely  the  important  lesson  of  fearing  God,  of  firmly 
adhering  to  Christ,  of  uniting  pastors  with  the  people, 
brethren  with  brethren  in  one  common  danger  :  ye  have"* 
proved, — ^that  a  concord  thus  formed  is  invincible  ;— -that 
the  Grod  of  peace  hears  and  answers  the  joint  prayers  of 
the  peace-makers;  With  terrible  violence  the  adversary^ 
rushed  to  attack  the  soldiers  of  Christ ;  but  was  bravely 
repulsed. 

**  He  had  hoped  to  supplant  the  servants  of  God,  by 
finding  them,  like  raw  soldiers,  unprepared :  He  had  hoped 
to  circumvent  a  few  individuals  ;  but  he  found  them  united 
for  resistance  :  and  he  learnt, — that  the  soldiers  of  Jesus 
remain  oh  the  watch  sober  and  armed  for  the  battle  ;  that 
they  cannot  be  conquered  ; — that  they  may  die  ;  but  that 
they  are  invincible  because  they  fear  not  death ; — that  they 
resist  not  aggressors,  since  it  is  not  lawful  for  them,  though 
innocent,  to  xill  the  guilty :  *  and  lastly — that  they  readily 
give  up  their  life  and  shed  their  blood^  in  order  that  they 
may  the  more  quickly  depart  from  an  evil  world  in  which 
wickedness  and  cruelty  rage  with  so  much  fierceness.  What 
a  glorious  spectacle  under  the  immediate  eyes  of  God  ! 
What  a  joy  m  the  sight  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  that 
— ^not  a  single  soldier,  but  the  whole  army  together,  endured 
the  warfare  !  Every  individual,  who  heard  of  this  [contest 
came  in  haste  to  join  in  it,  so  that  it  is  clear  that  all  would 
have  come,  could  they  have  heard  :]  How  many  lapsed  are 
restored  by  this  glorious  confession  !  For  now  they  have 
stood  firm  ;  and,  by  the  vety  grief  of  their  penitence,  are 
made  more  magnanimous  :  Their  former  fall  may  now  be 
justly  considered  as  the  effect  of  sudden  tremor  ;  but  they 
have  returned  to  their  true  character  :  they  have  collected 
real  faith  and  strength  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  have 
panted  for  martyrdom. 

^^  As  much  as  possible  we  earnestly  exhort  our  people 
not  to  cease  to  be  prepared  for  the  approaching  contest,  by 
watching,  &sting,  and  prayers.  These  are  our  celestial 
arms  :  these  are  our  fortresses  and  weapons.  Let  us  re- 
member one  another  in  our  supplications :  Let  us  be  unani- 

*  A  plain  proof  of  the  paflsiveness  of  Christians,  still  continued  from 
the  Apostolic  age,  under  the  most  unjust  treatment. 
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mous  and  united  :  and  let  us  relieve  our  pressures  and  dis- 
tresses by  mutual  charity  :  And  whosoever  of  us  shall  first 
be  called  hence,  let  our  mutual  love  in  Christ  continue ; 
and  let  us  never  cease  to  pray  to  our  merciful  Father  for 
all  our  brethren  and  our  sisters/' 

Thus  ardent  was  the  spirit  of  Cyprian  in  the  expectation 
of  martyrdom !  And  so  little  account  did  he  make  of  tem- 
poral things  !  Andy  in  this  natural  and  easy  manner,  did  he 
esteem  the  dreadful  scenes  of  persecution  as  matter  of  joy. 

He  himself  was  preserved,  for  the  use  of  the  Church, 
beyond  the  life  of  Gallus,  as  well  as  of  Decius.  Cornelius 
died  in  exile :  His  faithfulness  in  suffering  for  Christ 
evinces  all  along  whose  servant  he  was  ; — otherwise,  his  his- 
tory affords  little  evidence  respecting  his  character.  The 
little  specimen  which  we  have  of  his  writings,  will  induce 
no  one  to  think  highly  of  his  genius  or  capacity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Cyprian,  who  had  seen  and  known 
such  dreadful  devastations  under  Decius,  finding,  after  a 
very  short  interval,  the  persecution  renewed  by  Gallus, 
should  be  tempted  to  imagine  the  approach  of  Antichrist, 
— the  end  of  the  world, — and  the  day  of  judgment  to  be 
at  hand.  Sagacious  and  holy  men  are  never  more  apt  to 
be  deceived  than  when  they  attempt  to  look  into  futurity. 
God  hath  made  the  present  so  much  the  exclusive  object 
of  our  duty,  that  he  will  scarcely  suffer  even  his  best  and 
wisest  servants  to  gain  reputation  for  skill  and  foresight 
by  any  conjectures  concerning  the  times  and  the  seasons, 
which  he  hath  reserved  in  his  own  power.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Gallus  proved,  however,  a  light  one  compared  with 
that  of  Decius.  Under  very  formidable  apprehensions  of 
it,  Cyprian  wrote  an  animating  letter  to  the  people  of 
Thibaris.*  The  mistaken  idea  I  have  mentioned,  probably, 
added  spirit  to  the  epistle ;  nevertheless  the  reasoning  is 
solid;  and  his  arguments,  and  the  scriptures  which  he 
quotes,  deserve  attention  in  all  ages.  A  few  extracts  may 
gratify  the  reader. 

"  I  had  intended,  most  dear  brethren,  and  wished, — ^if 
circumstances  had  permitted,  agreeably  to  the  desire  you 
have  fi^auently  expressed^ — myself  to  have  come  among 
you ;  and,    to  the  best  of  my  poor  endeavours,  to  have 

*  Epist.  56, 
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strengthened  the  brotherhood  with  exhortations.  But 
urgent  affairs  detain  me  at  Carthage ;  I  cannot  make 
excursions  into  a  country  so  distant  as  yours ;  nor  be 
long  absent  from  my  people.  Let  these  letters,  then,  speak 
for  me. 

"  You  ought  to  be  well  assured  that  the  day  of  afl9iction 
is  at  hand ;  and,  that  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  time 
of  Antichrist,  is  near :  [that  we  may]  all  stand  prepared 
for  the  battle,  and  think  only  of  the  glory  of  eternal  life 
and  of  the  crown  of  Christian  confession.  Nor  ought  we 
to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  imminent  persecution  will  re- 
semble the  last: — a  heavier  and  more  ferocious  conflict 
hangs  over  us,  for  which  the  soldiers  of  Christ  ought  to 
prepare  themselves  with  sound  faith  and  vigorous  fortitude  : 
and  consider  that  they  daily  drink  the  cup  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,*  for  this  reason, — that  they  themselves  may  be 
able  to  shed  their  blood  for  him.  To  follow  what  Christ 
hath  taught  and  done  is  to  be  willing  to  be  found  with 
Christ.  As  John  the  Apostle  says ;  ^  He  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  Christ,  ought  lumself  also  to  walk  even  as  he 
walked.'  Thus  also  the  blessed  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  and 
teaches,  saying,  *  We  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  if  sons,  then 
heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  if  we  suffer  with 
him  that  we  may  also  be  glorified  together.'  Let  no  man 
desire  any  thing  now  which  belongs  to  a  perishing  world  ; 
but  let  him  follow  Christ,  who  lives  for  ever,  and  who 
makes  his  servants  to  live,  if  indeed  they  be  settled  in  the 
faith  of  his  name.  For  the  time  is  come,  most  dear  brethren, 
which  our  Lord  long  ago  foretold,  saying,  *  The  hour  is 
coming,  when  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  he  doeth 
God  service.' "  Li  his  usual  manner  he  quotes  those  scrip- 
tures which  relate  to  persecution  :  and,  doubtless,  the  force 
and  beauty  of  them  would  then  be  felt  and  admired,  more 
than  they  are  by  us,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  apt  to 
speculate  upon  them  at  our  ease  with  too  much  indifference. 

Observe  how  justly  he  arms  their  minds  against  the 
discouragement  which  the  circumstances  of  approaching 
persecution  are  apt  to  induce.  "  Let  no  one,  wnen  he  sees 
our  people  scattered  through  fear  of  persecution,  be  dis- 

*  The  daily  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  appears  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  African  Church  at  that  time. 
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turbed,  because  he  sees  not  the  brethren  collected,  nor 
the  bishops  employed  among  them.  We,  whose  principles 
allow  us  to  suffer  death,  but  not  to  inflict  it,  cannot  pos- 
sibly, in  such  a  season,  be  all  in  one  place.  Wherever, 
therefore,  in  those  days,  by  the  necessity  of  the  time,  any 
one  shall  be  separated,  in  body,  not  in  spirit,  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock, — let  not  such  a  one  be  moved  at  the 
horror  of  the  flight,  nor  be  terrified  by  the  soUtude  of  the 
desert,  while  he  retreats  and  lies  hid.  No  man  is  alone, 
who  hath  Christ  for  his  companion :  No  man  is  without 
God,  who,  in  his  own  soul,  preserves  the  temple  of  God 
undefiled.  The  Christian  may  indeed  be  assailed  by  rob- 
bers or  by  wild  beasts  among  the  mountains  and  deserts ; 
he  may  be  afflicted  by  famine,  by  cold,  and  by  thirst ;  he 
may  lose  his  life  in  a  tempest  at  sea, — but  the  Saviour 
himself  watches  his  faithful  soldier  fighting  in  all  these 
various  ways ;  and  is  ready  to  bestow  the  reward  which  he 
has  promised  to  give  in  the  resurrection." 

He  then  produces  precedents  of  Scripture-saints,  who 
suffered  for  God  in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  adds, 
"  How  shameful  must  it  be  for  a  Christian  to  be  unwil- 
ling to  suffer,  when  the  Master  suffered  first ;  to  be  un- 
willing to  suffer  for  our  own  sins,  when  he,  who  had  no 
personal  sin,  suffered  for  us.*  The  Son  of  God  suffered, 
that  he  might  make  us  the  sons  of  God : — and  shall  not 
the  sons  of  men  be  willing  to  suffer,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  be  esteemed  the  cluldren  of  God  ? 

^^  Antichrist  is  come,  but  Christ  is  also  at  hand.  The 
enemy  rages  and  is  fierce,  but  the  Lord  is  our  defender : 
and  he  will  avenge  our  sufferings  and  our  wounds."  He 
again  makes  apposite  Scripture  quotations.  That  firom  the 
Apocalypse  is  remarkable,  ^^  J£  any  man  worship  the  beast 
and  his  image,"  &c.  Be  v.  xiv.  9. 

"  O  what  a  glorious  day,"  continues  Cyprian,  "  will 
come,  when  the  Lord  shall  begin  to  recount  his  people, 
and  to  adjudge  their  rewards  ; — ^to  send  the  guilty  into  hell; 
— to  condemn  our  persecutors  to    the   perpetual  fire    of 

*  I  have  translated  this  literally*  The  difference  between  suffering  for 
our  own  sins,  and  sufiering  for  us,  is  striking ;  the  first  is  corrective,  the 
second  is  by  imputation.  Cyprian  believed  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  varied  his  phraseology,  to  prevent  mistakes* 
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penal  flame; — and  to  bestow  on  us  the  reward  of  faith 
and  of  devotedness  to  him.  What  glory !  what  joy  1  to  be 
admitted  to  see  God ; — ^to  be  honoured ;  to  partake  of  the 
joy  of  eternal  light  and  salvation  with  Christ  the  Lord 
YOUR  GUxl ;  to  salute  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all 
the  Patriarchs,  and  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Martyrs;  to 
joy  with  the  righteous,  the  friends  of  God,  in  the  pleasures 
of  immortality  ! — ^When  that  revelation  shall  come,  when 
the  beauty  of  God  shall  shine  upon  us,  we  shall  be  as 
happy  as  the  deserters  and  rebellious  will  be  miserable  in 
inextinguishable  fire." 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  next  life  which  this  good 
bishop  sets  before  Christians.  The  palm  of  heavenly- 
mindedness  belonged  to  these  persecuted  saints:  and  I 
wish,  with  all  our  theological  improvements,  we  may  attain 
to  a  measure  of  this  zeal  amidst  the  various  good  things 
of  this  life,  which,  as  Christians,  we  at  present  enjoy. 

Lucius  was  chosen  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  place  of  Cor* 
nelius ;    but  was    immediately    driven  into  exile   by  the 
authority  of  Gallus.     Cyprian  congratulated  him 
both  on  his  promotion  and  on  his  sufferings.  His  MnlSfshop 
exile  must  have  been  of  short  duration.     He  was  °/  ?f"S?o 

T^  .  ,  A.  D.  262. 

permitted  to  return  to  Kome  m  the  year  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  ;  and  a  second  congratulatory  letter 
was  written  to  him  by  Cyprian.*  He  suffered  death  soon 
after;  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen.  The  episcopal 
seat  at  Rome  was  then,  it  should  seem,  the  next  door  to 
martyrdom. 

It  was  not  owing  to  any  diminution  of  his  usual  zeal 
and  activity,  that  the  African  prelate  was  still  preserved 
alive,  while  three  of  his  contemporaries  at  Rome,  Fabian, 
Cornelius,  and  Lucian,  died  a  violent  death  or  in  exile. 
About  this  time  he  dared  to  write  an  epistle  to  a  noted 
persecutor  of  those  times,  named  Demetrianus :  and,  with 
great  freedom  and  dignity,  he  exposed  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  pagans  in  charging  the  miseries  of  the  times 
upon  the  Christians.  There  will  be  no  necessity  to  give 
any  detail  of  his  reasonings  on  the  subject : — Paganism  has 
at  this  day  no  defenders.  The  latter  part  of  the  epistle, 
which  is    exhortatory  and   doctrinal,  shall  be   afterwards 

♦  Epbt.  67. 
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considered,    when    we   come    to   make   an    estimate    of 
Cyprian  s  theological  works. 

The  short  reign  of  Gallus  was  distinguished  by  so  lar^e 
an  assemblage  of  human  miseries,  as  to  give  a  plausible 
colour  to  Cyprian's  mistake  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
«-^T  end  of  the  world.  A  dreadfiil  pestilence  broke 
in  Africa,  out  iu  AfHca,  which  daily  earned  off  number- 
A.  D.  262.  i^gg  persons ;  and  firequently  swept  away  whole 
houses.  The  Pagans  were  darmed  beyond  measure : 
Through  fear,  they  neglected  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
violated  the  duties  of  humanity.  The  bodies  of  many  lay 
in  the  streets  of  Carthage,  and  in  vain  seemed  to  ask  the 
pity  of  passengers.*  It  was  on  this  occasion, — that  the 
Lord  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Christians  to  show  the  prac- 
tical superiority  of  their  religion ;  and,  that  Cyprian,  in 
particular,  exhibited  one  of  the  most  brilliant  proofs  of  his 
real  character.  He  gathered  together  his  people,  and 
expatiated  on  the  subject  of  mercy.  He  pointed  out  to 
them, — that  if  they  did  no  more  than  others, — no  more 
than  the  heathen  and  the  publican  did  in  showing  mercy 
to  their  own,  there  would  be  nothing  so  very  admirable  in 
their  conduct ; — that  Christians  ought  to  overcome  evil 
with  good,  and,  like  their  heavenly  Father,  to  love  their 
enemies,  since  he  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evU  and  the 
goody  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Why 
does  not  he,  who  professes  himself  a  son  of  God,  imitate 
the  example  of  his  Father  ?  We  ought  to  answer  to  our 
birth,  and  those,  who  appear  to  be  bom  again  of  Grod, 
should  not  degenerate,  but  should  be  soUcitous  to  evidence 
the  genuineness  of  their  relation  to  God  by  the  imitation 
of  his  goodness.  Much  more  than  this,  rontius  tells  us, 
was  said  by  him.  But  Pontius  is  always  very  scanty  in 
his  information. 

The  eloquent  voice  of  Cyprian,  on  this  occasion  as  on 
others,  roused  the  alacrity  of  his  people.  The  Christians 
ranked  themselves  into  classes  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  public  distress*  The  rich  contributed  largely :  The 
poor  gave  what  they  could ;  namely,  their  labour,  with 
extreme  hazard  of  their  lives: — The  Pagans  saw  with 
astonishment  the  effects  of  the  love  of  God  m  Christ ;  and 

*  Vit.  Pont.  [c.  0.] 
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had  a  salutary  opportunity  of  contrasting  these  effects  with 
their  own  selfishness  and  inhumanity. 

The  dreadful  calamity  of  the  Plague  gave  to  Cyprian 
an  opportunity  of  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  people, 
what,  in  truth,  had  been  the  ruling  object  of  his  own  hfe 
since  his  conversion,  namely — a  warm  and  active  regard 
for  the  blessings  of  immortality,  joined  with  a  holy  indif- 
ference for  tUngs  below.  He  published  on  this  occasion 
his  short  treatise  on  Mortality.  He,  who  wrote  it,  must 
have  felt  what  all  have  need  to  feel,  how  little  a  thing  life 
is,  how  valuable  the  prospect  of  heavenly  bliss  I  The 
whole  of  this  little  tract  is  very  precious ;  but  the  reader 
must  be  content  with  a  few  extracts. 

"  The  kingdom  of  God,  my  dearest  brethren,  shows 
itself  to  be  just  at  hand.  The  reward  of  life,  the  joy  of 
eternal  salvation,  perpetual  gladness,  and  paradise  lost,— 
all  these  things  come  into  our  possession  now  that  the 
world  passes  away :  Heavenly  and  eternal  glories  succeed 
earthly,  fading  trifles.  What  room  is  there  for  anxiety,  so- 
licitude, or  sadness,  unless  faith  and  hope  are  wanting  ? 
If,  indeed,  a  man  be  unwilling  to  go  to  Christ,  or  does  not 
BELIEVE  that  he  is  going  to  reign  with  him,  such  a  one 
has  good  reason  to  fear  death  :  For,  *  the  just  live  by  faith.' 
Are  ye  then  just ;  Do  ye  live  by  faith ;  Do  ye  really  be- 
lieve in  the  promise  of  God  ? — K  so, — why  do  ye  not  feel 
secure  of  the  faithfulness  of  Christ ;  why  do  ye  not  em- 
brace his  call,  and  bless  yourselves  that  ye  shall  soon  be 
with  him,  and  be  no  more  exposed  to  Satan  ?  " 

He  then  makes  an  apposite  use  of  the  case  of  good  old 
Simeon,  and  adds, 

^^  Our  stable  peace,  our  sound  tranquillity,  our  perpetual 
security,  is  in  the  world  to  come  : — Li  this  world  we  wage 
a  daily  war  with  our  spiritual  enemies  ;  we  have  no  rest : 
If  one  sin  be  subdued,  another  is  up  in  arms : — We  are 
continually  exposed  to  temptations ;  but  the  divine  laws 
forbid  us  to  yield  to  them.  Surely,  amidst  such  constant 
pressures,  we  ought  to  be  joyftd  in  the  prospect  of  hasten- 
ing to  Christ  by  a  speedy  departure.  How  does  our  Lord 
himself  instruct  us  on  this  very  head  ?  Ye  shall  weep  and 
lament,  but  the  world  shall  rejoice ;  and  ye  shall  be  sor- 
rowiul,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy.     Who 
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does  not  wish  to  be  free  from  sorrow  ?  Who  would  not 
run  to  take  possession  of  joy  ?  Since  then  to  see  Christ  is 
joy,  and  since  our  joy  cannot  be  full  till  we  do  see  him, — 
what  blindness,  what  infatuation  is  it,  to  love  the  penal 
pressures  and  tears  of  the  world,  and  not  to  be  desirous  of 
quickly  partaking  of  that  joy  which  shall  never  pass  away ! 

*^  The  cause  of  this,  dear  brethren,  is  unbelief  :  We 
none  of  us  believe  really  and  solidly  those  things  to  be  true 
which  the  God  of  truth  promises,— whose  word  is  eternally 
firm  to  those  that  put  their  trust  in  him.  If  a  man  of  a 
grave  and  respectable  character  promises  you  any  thing, 
you  do  not  doubt  his  performance,  because  you  know  him 
to  be  faithfrd.  Now  God  himself  speaks  with  you ;  and 
dare  you  waver  in  uncertainty  ?  He  promises  you  immor- 
tality when  ye  shall  depart  out  of  this  world ;  and  will  ye 
still  doubt  ?  This  is  not  to  know  God :  This  is  to  offend, 
with  the  sin  of  unbelief,  Christ  the  Lord  and  Master  of 
believers: — *  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain,' 
said  the  blessed  Apostle, — who  computed  it  to  be  gain 
indeed, — ^no  longer  to  be  detained  in  the  snares  of  the 
world, — no  longer  to  be  obnoxious  to  sin  and  the  flesh, 
— ^to  be  exempt  from  excruciating  pressures, — to  be  freed 
from  the  poisonous  jaws  of  Satan, — and  lastly,  to  go  to  the 
joys  of  eternal  salvation  upon  the  call  of  Christ." 

Some  of  Cyprian's  people  happened  to  be  staggered  in 
their  minds,  because  they  found  that  Christians  wereliable  to 
be  afflicted  with  the  plague  as  well  as  others  :  Upon  which, 
the  bishop  explained  to  them — ^that  in  spirit  the  children 
of  God  are  indeed  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but 
that,  in  all  other  respects,  they  are  obnoxious  to  the  com- 
mon evils  of  human  life.  In  his  usual  manner  he  supports 
his  precepts  by  Scripture  examples  ;  and  speaks  eloquently 
and  solidly  of  the  benefits  of  afflictions,  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  what  spirit  they  are  of.  "  Let  that  man 
fear  to  die,"  says  he,  ^^  who  has  the  second  death  to  un- 
dergo ;  who  is  not  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit ;  who  is 
not  a  partaker  of  the  cross  and  passion  of  Christ ;  and 
whom  eternal  flame  will  torment  with  perpetual  punish- 
ment. To  such  a  one  life  is  indeed  a  desirable  object,  be- 
cause it  delays  his  condemnation  : — but  what  have  good 
men  to  dread  from  death  ?     They  are  called  by  it  to  an 
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eternal  refreshment.  There  is,  hpwever,  great  use  m  a 
season  of  uncommon  mortality :  It  rouses  the  idle ;  com- 
pels deserters  to  return ;  and  produces  faith  in  the  Gen- 
tiles :  It  dismisses  and  sends  to  rest  many  old  and  faithful 
servants  of  God ;  and  it  raises  fresh  and  numerous  armies 
for  future  battles. 

'^  We  should  consider  and  think  again  and  again,  that 
we  have  renounced  the  world  and  live  here  as  strangers. 
What  stranger  loves  not  to  jetum  to  his  own  country? 
Let  us  rejoice  in  the  day  which  summons  us  to  our  home. 
There,  a  neat  number  of  dear  friends  await  us :  What 
raptures  of  mutual  joy  to  see  and  embrace  one  another !  " 

The  active  as  well  as  the  passive  graces  of  Cyprian  were 
kept  in  perpetual  exercise  by  various  calamities,  which 
happened  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other. 
The  .madness  of  men  has  ever  been  generating  the  horrors 
and  miseries  of  war,  and  there  bave  neV^  been  wanting 
poets  and  historians  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  those  who 
have  most  exceeded  others  in  shedding  human  blood. 
It  belongs  to  narrations  purely  Christian  to  record,  with  a 
modest,  vet  firm  approbation,  the  actions  of  holy  men,  whom 
the  world  despises,  but  whom  the  grace  of  God  leads  to 
the  exercise  of  real  love  to  God  and  men.  Mark  another 
instance  of  Cyprian's  truly  Christian  benevolence.  Nu- 
midia,  the  country  adjoining  to  Carthage,  had  been  blessed 
with  the  light  of  the  Goi^l,  and  a  number  of  Churches 
were  planted  in  it.  By  an  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  who  neither  owned  the  Boman  sway,  nor  had  the 
least  acquaintance  with  Christianity^  many  Numidian  con- 
verts were  carried  into  captivity.  Eight  bishops,  Janua- 
rius,  Maximus,  Proculus,  Victor,  ModKanus,  Nemesian, 
Nampulus,  and  Honoratus,  wrote  the  mournfrd  aceount  to 
the  prelate  at  Carthage.  What  he  felt  and  did  on  the 
occasion  his  own  answer  will  best  explain.  The  love  of 
Christ  and  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  will  appear  to 
have  been  not  small  in  the  African  Church  from  this  and 
from  the  foregoing  case ;  nor  will  the  calamities  of  the 
times  and  the  scourge  of  persecution  seem  to  have  been 
sent  to  them  in  vain.* 

**  With  much  heart-felt  sorrow  and  tears  we  read  your 

*  Epi8t.^9. 
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letters,  dearest  brethren,  which  ye  wrote  to  us  in  the  soli- 
citude of  your  love  concerning  the  captivity  of  our  brethren 
and  sisters.  For  who  would  not  grieve  in  such  cases  ?  or 
who  would  not  reckon  the  grief  of  his  brother  his  own  ? 
since  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  *  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it ;  and  if  one  member  rejoice,  all  the 
other  members  rejoice  with  it ;'  and  elsewhere,  *  Who  is 
weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  '  Therefore  now  the  captivity 
of  our  brethren  is  to  be  reckoned  our  captivity  ;  and  the 
grief  of  those  who  are  in  danger  is  to  be  reckoned  as  our 
OWN  grief,  since  we  are  all  one  body: — Not  only  our 
affections,  but  the  religion  of  Jesus  itself  ought  to  incite  us 
to  redeem  the  brethren :  For,  since  the  Apostle  says,  in 
another  place,  *  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  * — ^it  follows, 
that  even  if  our  love  did  not  induce  us  to  help  the  brethren, 
yet,  in  such  circurfistances,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  they 
which  are  taken  captive,  are  the  temples  of  God,  and  that 
we  ought  not,  by  a  long  delay  and  neglect,  to  suffer  the 
temples  of  Grod  to  remain  in  captivity,  but  to  labour  with 
all  our  might,  and  quickly  to  show  our  obsequiousness  to 
Christ  our  Judge,  our  Lord,  and  our  God.  For 
whereas  Paul  the  Apostle  says,  *  As  many  of  you  as  have 
been  baptized  into  Christ,  have  [put  on  Christ ;']  Christ 
is  to ,  be  viewed  in  our  captive  brethren ;  and  he,  who 
'redeemed  us  from  the  danger  of  death,  is  to  be  redeemed 
Tora  the  danger  of  captivity :  so  that  he  who  rescued  us 
from  the  jaws  of  the  devil,  who  now  abides  and  dwells  in 
us,  may  himself  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  barbarians ; 
and  he,  who  by  his  cross  and  blood,*  redeemed  us,  may,  by 
a  sum  of  money  himself  be  redeemed.]  In  fact,  he  suffers 
these  things  to  happen,  in  order  that  our  faith  nlay  be 
tried,  and  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  we  be  willing 
to  do  for  another  what  every  one  would  wish  to  be  done 
for  himself,  were  he  a  prisoner  among  the  barbarians.  For 
who,  if  he  be  a  father,  does  not  now  feel  as  if  his  sons 
were  in  a  state  of  captivity  ?  Who, — if  a  husband, — is 
not  affected  as  if  his  own  wife  were  in  that  calamitous  situa- 

*  Redemption  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  union  and  fellowship  with  him 
maintained  in  the  soul  by  faith,  and  the  returns  of  love  answerable  to  his 
loving-kindness,  these  are  the  principles  of  Christian  benevolence. 
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tion  ?  This  must  be  the  case,  if  we  have  but  the  common 
sympathy  of  men.  Then  how  great  ought  our  mutual  sor- 
row and  vexation  to  be  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the 
virgins  who  are  there  held  in  bondage  1  Not  only  their 
slavery,  but  the  loss  of  their  chastity  is  to  be  deplored  : 
the  BONDS  of  barbarians  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
the  lewdness  of  men,  lest  the  members  of  Christ  dedicated 
to  him,  and  devoted  •  for  ever  to  the  honour  of  continency, 
should  be  defiled  and  insulted  by  libidinous  savages. 

**  Our  brethren,  ever  ready  to  work  the  work  of  God, 
but  now  much  more  quickened  by  great  sorrow  and  anxiety 
to  forward  so  salutary  a  concern,  have  freely  and  largely 
contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  captives.  For, 
whereas  the  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,  *  I  was  sick,  and  ye 
visited  me  ;  *  with  how  much  stronger  approbation  would 
he  say,  *  I  was  a  captive,  and  ye  redeemed  me  !  *  And  when 
again  he  says,  ^  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  to  me  ; ' 
how  much  more  is  it  in  the  same  spint  to  say, — I  was 
in  the  prison  of  captivity  and  lay  shut  up  and  bound  among 
barbarians,  and  ye  freed  me  from  the  dungeon  of  slavery  : 
Ye  shall  receive  your  reward  of  the  Lord  in  the  day  of 
judgment. 

"  Truly  we  thank  you  very  much  that  ye  wished  us  to 
be  partakers  of  your  solicitude,  and  of  a  work  so  good  and 
necessary  ; — that  ye  have  offered  us  fertile  fields  in  which 
we  might  deposit  the  seeds  of  our  hope  with  an  expectation 
of  an  exuberant  harvest.  We  have  sent  a  hundred  thou- 
sand «esterces,t — ^the  collection  of  our  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Church  of  Carthage,  which  you  will  dispense  forthwith 
according  to  your  diligence.  Heartily  do  we  wish  that  no 
such  thing  may  happen  again,  and  that  the  Lord  may  pro- 
tect  our  brethren  from  such  calamities.  But  if,  to  try  our 
faith  and  love,  such  afflictions  should  again  befal  you,  hesi- 
tate not  to  acquaint  us  ;  and  be  assured  of  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  our  Church  with  you  both  in  prayer  and  in 
cheerful  contributions. 

*  Volantary  celibacy,  I  apprehend^  was  in  growing  repute  in  the 
Church  at  that  time.  St.  Paul*s  advice  in  the  7th  of  1  Cor.  had  then 
many  followers,  but  monastic  vows  had  yet  no  existence. 

t  [Sestertia  centum  millia  nummorum,  £807.  6s.  lOd.y  reckoning  ten 
sestertia  at  £80.  14b.  7d.,  or  a  sestertius  at  lid^  i.e.  a  fraction  less  than 
2d.    The  late  Dr.  Burton  estimates  this  at  £3000.] 
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'*  That  you  may  remember  in  your  prayers  our  brethren, 
who  have  cheerfully  contributed, — I  have  subjoined  the 
names  of  each  ; — I  have  added  also  the  names  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  ministry,  who  were  present  and  contri- 
buted, in  their  own  names  and  in  that  of  the  people  ;  and, 
besides  my  own  proper  quantity,  I  have  set  down  and  sent 
their  respective  sums«  We  wish  you,  brethren,  always 
prosperity." 

About  this  time,  Cyprian  wrote  *  to  an  African  bishop 
named  Ca^ilius,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a  practice 
in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  had  crept 
into  some  Churches,— of  using  water  instead  of  wine.  With 
arguments  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  he  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  wine  in  the  ordinance,  as  a  proper  emblem  of 
the  blood  of  Christ-f 

The  appointment  of  Stephen  to  the  bishoprick  of  Rome 
Death  of     ^^  *^^^  followed  by  the  death  of  Gallus  ;  who 
GaiiuN       was  slain,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifly-three, 
after  a  wretched  reign  of  eighteen  months. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

THE  PACIFIC  PART  OF  VALERIAN'S  REIGN, 

Under  Gallus  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ  seems 
to  have  been  very  short  and  precarious.  But  his  suc- 
cessor Valerian,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  proved  their 
friend  and  protector.}  ^His  house  was  fiill  of  Christians, 
and  he  appears  to  have  had  a  strong  predilection  in  their 
favour. 

The  Lord  exercises  his  people  in  various  ways.  There 
are  virtues  adapted  to  a  state  of  prosperity  as  well  as  of 
adversity.  The  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  in  directing  the 
late  terrible  persecutions,  have  been  plainly  made  manifest 
by  the  excellent  fruits.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  trans- 
actions of  Christians  during  this  interval  of  refreshment. 

The  affairs  of  Cyprian  detain  us  long,  because  his  eloquent 

•  [Epist.  62.J 
t  [This  62nd  letter  is  a  curious  example  of  sound  and  unsound  reason* 
ing ;  of  passages  of  Scripture  well  appli^,  and  totally  misapplied.] 

t  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  10.] 
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pen  continues  to  attract  us ;  and  because  we  would  not  lose 
a  faithM  and  an  able  guide,  till  we  are  compelled  to  leave 
him.  Probably,  there  were  many  before  his  time,  whose 
Christian  actions  would  have  equally  deserved  to  be  com- 
memorated :  But  the  materials  of  information  fail  us  :  The 
fine  compositions  of  this  bishop  are  still,  however,  a  capital 
source  of  historical  instruction. 

During  the  tranquillity  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  a 
council  was  held  in  Africa,  by  sixty-six  bishops,  with 
Cyprian  at  their  head.  The  object  of  this  assembly-  was, 
doubtless,  the  regulation  of  various  matters  relating  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  These  bishops  had,  unquestionably, 
each  of  them,  a  small  diocese  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
their  clergy,  they  superintended  their  respective  juris- 
dictions according  to  the  primitive  mode  of  Church-govern- 
ment. The  face  of  Africa,  which  is  now  covered  with 
Mahometan,  idolatrous,  and  piratical  wickedness,  aflbrded 
in  those  days  a  very  pleasing  spectacle ;  for  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  real  and  salutary  regard  was  paid 
to  the  various  flocks  by  their  ecclesiastical  shepherds. 
But,  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  council,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  Cyprian, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert.  He  mentions  two  points, 
which  engaged  their  attention ; — ^but  it  is  very  likely,  that 
matters  of  greater  importance  than  either  of  those  points 
were  then  reviewed : — The  synod  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Christian  :  many  of  the  bishops  then  present  had  faith- 
fully maintained  the  cause  of  Christ  during  scenes  of  trial 
the  most  severe  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  I  know  no 
ground  for  suspecting  the  clergy  of  those  times  to  have  been 
influenced  by  schemes  of  political  ambition  for  increasing 
their  wealth  or  power.     . 

*  A  presbyter,  named  Victor,  had  been  re-admitted  into 
the  Church  without  having  undergone  the  legitimate  time 
of  trial  in  a  state  of  penance,  and  also  without  the  concur- 
rence and  consent  of  the  people.  His  bishop,  Therapius, 
had  done  this  arbitrarily  and  contrary  to  the  institutes  of 
the  former  council  for  settling  such  matters.  Cyprian,  in 
the  name  of  the  council,  contents  himself  with  reprimand- 

*  [Epist.  58.] 
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ing  Therapius ;  but  yet  confirms  what  he  had  done,  and 
warns  him  to  take  care  of  offendmg  in  future. 

This  is  one  of  the  points.  And,  we  see  hence  that  a 
strict  and  godly  discipline,  on  the  whole,  now  prevailed  in 
the  Church ;  and  that  the  wisest  and  most  successful  methods 
of  recovering  the  lapsed  were  used.  The  authority  of  bishops 
was  firm,  but  not  despotic  :  and  the  share  of  the  people,  in 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  correction  and  regulation,  appears 
worthy  of  notice. 

The  other  point  he  thus  explains  in  the  same  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Fidus :  "  As  to  the  [case]  of  infants,  of  whom 
you  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  baptized  within  the 
second  or  third  day  afler  their  birth,  and  that  the  ancient 
law  of  circumcision  should  be  so  far  adhered  to,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  baptized  [and  sanctified]  till  the  eighth  day ; 
we  were  all  of  a  very  different  opinion.  We  all  judged  that 
the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  should  be  denied  to  none.  For, 
if  the  Lord  says  in  his  Gospel,  *  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,'  how  ought  we 
to  do  our  utmost,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  no  soul  be  lost ! 
Spiritual  circumcision  should  not  be  impeded  by  carnal 
circumcision.  If,  even  to  the  foulest  offenders  when  they 
afterwards  beUeve,  remission  of  sms  is  granted,  and  none 
is  prohibited  from  baptism  and  grace  ;  how  much  more 
should  an  infant  be  acunitted  ; — who,  just  bom,  hath  not 
sinned  in  any  respect,  except,  that  being  carnally  produced 
according  to  Adam,  he  hath,  in  his  first  birth,  contracted 
the  contagion  of  the  ancient  deadly  nature  ; — and  who 
obtains  the  remission  of  sins  with  the  less  difficulty,  be- 
cause not  his  own  actual  guilt,  but  that  of  another,  is  to 
be  remitted. 

"  Our  sentence  therefore,  dearest  brother,  in  the  council 
was,  that  none,  by  us,  should  be  prohibited  from  baptism 
and  the  grace  of  Gx)d,  who  is  merciful  and  kind  to  all." 

I  purpose  carefully  to  avoid  disputes  on  subjects  of 
small  moment.  Yet  to  omit  a  word  here  on  a  point,  which 
hath  produced  volumes  of  strife,  might  seem  almost  a 
studied  affectation  :  On  such  occasions  I  shall  briefly  and 
pacifically  state  my  own  views,  as  they  appear  deducible 
from  evidence. 

Instead  of  disputing  whether  the  right  of  infant-baptism 
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is  to  be  derived  from  Scripture  alone,  and  whether  tradition 
deserves  any  attention  at  all,  I  would  simply  observe, — 
that    the    Scripture  itself  seems  to  speak  for  an   infant 
baptism  ;  * — and  fiirther,  that  tradition,  in  mat-  jy^^^^^^  ,,f 
ters  of  custom  and  discipline,  is  of  real  weight,  infant  bap- 
as  appears  from  the  confession  of  every  one  ;  **""* 
for  every  one  is  glad  to  support  his  cause  by  it,  if  he  can  : 
— and,   in  the  present  case, — to  those  who  say  that  the 
custom  of  baptizing  children  was   not  derived  from  the 
apostolical  ages,  the  traditional  argument  may  fairly  run  in 
language  nearly  Scriptural,  ^^  if  any  man  seem  to  be  con- 
tentious, we  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of 
God  : "  f — and  we  never  had  any  such  custom,  as  that  of 
confining  baptism  to  adults. 

Here  is  an  assembly  of  sixty-six  pastors,  men  of  ap- 
proved fidelity  and  gravity,  who  have  stood  the  fiery  trial 
of  some  of  the  severest  persecutions  ever  known,  and  who 
have  testified  their  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  more 
striking  manner  than  any  Antipaedo-baptists  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  in  our  days  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge 
of  their  religious  views  by  those  of  Cyprian, — and  they 
are  all  in  perfect  harmony  with  him, — they  are  not  want- 
ing in  any  frindamental  of  godliness.  No  man  in  any  age 
more  reverenced  the  Scriptures,  and  made  more  copious  use 
of  them  on  all  occasions,  than  he  did ;  and, — it  must  be 
confessed  [generally] — in  the  very  best  manner.  For  he 
uses  them  continually,  for  practice,  not  for  ostentation  ; 
for  USE,  not  for  the  sake  of  victory  in  argument. — 
Before  this  holy  assembly  a  question  is  brought, — not 
whether  infants  should  be  baptized  at  all, — none  contra- 
dicted this, — but,  whether  it  is  right  to  baptize  them 
immediately,  or  on  the  eighth  day  ?  Without  a  single 
negative,  they  all  determined  to  baptize  them  immediately. 
TUs  transaction  passed  in  the  year  two  hundred  ^  ^  353 
and  fifty-three.  Let  the  reader  consider :  If  '  ' 
infant  baptism  had  been  an  innovation,  it  must  have  been 
now  of  a  considerable  standing :  The  disputes  concerning 
Easter,  and  other  very  uninteresting  points,  show  that  sucu 
an  innovation  must  have  formed  a  remarkable  aera  in  the 
Church.      The  number  of  heresies  and  divisions  had  been 

♦  1  Cor.  vii.  14.  f  1  Cor.  xl.  10. 
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very  great.  Among  them  all  such  a  deviation  fit>m  apos- 
tolical practice  as  this,  must  have  been  remarked.  To 
me  it  appears  impossible  to  account  for  this  state  of  things, 
but  on  the  footing  that  it  had  bvbr  been  allowed  ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  custom  was  that  of  the  first  Churches. 
Though,  then,  I  should  wave  the  argument  drawn  firom 
that  sentence  of  St.  Paul,  "  Else  were  your  children 
unclean,  but  now  they  are  holy  ; " — and  yet  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  its  meaning  by  any  thing  else  than  infiuit- 
baptism, — I  am  under  a  necessity  of  concluding,  that  the 
antagonists  of  infant*baptism  are  mistaken.  Yet  I  see  not 
why  they  may  not  serve  God  in  sincerity,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  differently  minded.  The  greatest  evil  lies  in  the 
want  of  charity  :  and  in  that  contentious  eagerness,  with 
which  singularity,  in  little  things,  is  apt  to  be  attended. 
Truly  good  men  have  not  always  been  firee  from  this  ; — 
perhaps  few  persons,  on  the  whole,  cultivated  larger  and 
more  generous  views  than  our  AfHcan  prelate  ; — ^yet,  in 
one  instance,  we  shall  presently  see,  he  was  seduced  into 
a  bigotry  of  spirit  not  unlike  to  that  which  I  here  disap- 
prove, and  greatly  lament. 

I  could  have  wished  that  Christian  people  had  never 
been  vexed  with  a  controversy  so  frivolous  as  this  about 
baptism :  but  having,  once  for  all,  given  my  views  and 
the  reasons  of  them,  I  turn  from  the  subject,  and  observe 
further, — that  there  is,  in  the  extract  of  the  letter  before 
us,  a  strong  and  clear  testimony  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
Church  concerning  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  One  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  reason,  on  that  head,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  just  now  considered;  but  the  fiilness  of 
Scripture  concerning  so  momentous  a  point  precludes  the 
necessity  of  traditional  arguments.  A  lover  of  divine  truth 
will,  however,  not  be  displeased  to  find — ^that,  without 
contradiction.  Christians  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, did  believe,  that  men  were  bom  in  sin  and  under  the 
wrath  of  Grod  through  Adam^s  transgression,  and,  by  their 
connexion  with  him  as  a  federal  head,  were  involved  in  all 
the  consequences  of  his  offence.  Such  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  ancient  Christians  in  general ; — of  the  very 
best  Christians, — who  possessed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  most  powerfiil  degree.    The  just  consequences,  which 
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belong  to  this  fact,  are  seldom  attended  to  by  persons  who 
are  wise  in  their  own  conceit.  "  Let  us  attend,"  say  they, 
"  to  right  reason, — ^to  modem  improvements  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  let  us  reject  without  ceremony 
the  obsolete  absurdities  of  ancient  ignorance;"  The  re) I 
practical  meaning  of  which  is  this :  We  will  torture  and 
twist,  in  every  possible  direction,  the  most  perspicuous 
passages  of  holy  writ,  rather  than  we  will  acknowledge 
them  to  contain  doctrines  which  we  dislike.  To  submit 
at  once  to  the  testimony  of  the  Divine  Word  is,  in  itself, 
the  most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world;  but  when  men 
will  not  abide  by  that;  when  they  will  substitute  schemes 
of  their  own  fancy  and  invention, — in  the  place  of  actual 
revelation, — and  still  profess  themselves  to  be  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Scriptures,  it  may  then  be  very  expedient 
to  oppose  and  confute  their  unwarrantable  constructions 
and  criticisms  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  primitive 
Church,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
truth.  There  is  no  unprejudiced  mind  which  will  not  feel 
the  force  of  this  argument. 

The  following  pnvate  case, — which  must  have  happened 
in  time  of  peace,— and  therefore  may  properly  be  referred 
to  this  penod,  deserves,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  primitive  Christian  manners,  to  be  distinctly 
recorded. 

"  Cyprian  to  Eucratius  his  brother.*  Health.  Your  love 
and  esteem  have  induced  you,  dearest  brother,  to  consult 
me  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  case  of  a  Player  among  you, 
who  still  continues  to  instruct  others  in  that  infamous  and 
miserable  art,  which  he  himself  hath  learnt.  You  ask, 
whether  he  should  be  allowed  the  continuance  of  Christian 
communion  ?  I  think  it  very  inconsistent  with  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  the  rules  of  his  Gospel,  that  the  modesty  and 
honour  of  the  Church  should  be  defiled  by  so  base  and 
infamous  a  contagion.  In  the  law  f  men  are  prohibited  to 
wear  female  attire,  and  [such]  are  pronounced  abominable ; 
how  much  more  crimind  must  it  be  not  only  to  put  on 
woman's  garments,  but  also  to  express  lascivious,  obscene, 
and  effeminate  gestures  in  a   way  of  instructing  others ! 

♦  [Epist.  60.]  t  Deut.  xxii.  5. 
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By  these  means  boys  will  not  be  improved  in  any  thing 
that  is  goody  but  absolutely  ruined  in  their  morals. 

*^  And  let  no  man  excuse  himself,  as  having  left  the 
theatre,  while  yet  he  undertakes  to  qualify  others  for  the 
work.  You  cannot  say  that  the  man  has  ceased  from  his 
business,  when  he  provides  substitutes  in  his  own  place, 
and  furnishes  the  playhouse  with  a  number  of  performers 
instead  of  one  ;  and  teaches  them,  contrary  to  the  divine 
ordinances,  to  confound,  in  their  apparel,  the  proper  and 
decent  distinctions  of  the  sexes ;  and  so  gratifies  Satan  by 
the  defilement  of  the  divine  workmanship.  If  the  man 
makes  poverty  his  excuse,  his  necessities  may  be  relieved 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  others,  who  are  maintained 
by  the  alms  of  the  Church,  provided  he  be  content  with 
frugal  and  simple  food,  and  do  not  fancy  that  we  are  to 
hire  him,  by  a  salary,  to  cease  from  sin ;  since  it  is  not 
OUR  interest,  but  his  own,  that  is  concerned  in  this  affair. 
But, — ^let  his  gains  by  the  service  of  the  playhouse  be 
ever  so  large, — ^What  sort  of  gain  is  that,  which  tears  men 
from  a  participation  in  the  banquet  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  leads  them  from  their  miserable  and  ruinous 
feasting  in  this  world  to  the  punishments  of  eternal  famine 
and  tlurst  ?  Therefore, — if  possible, — recover  him  from 
this  depravity  and  infamy  to  the  way  of  innocence  and  to 
the  hope  of  life,  that  he  may  be  content  with  a  parsimo- 
nious, but  salutary  maintenance  firom  the  Church.  And 
if  your  Church  be  insufficient  to  maintain  its  own  poor,* 
he  may  transfer  himself  to  us ; — and  he  shall  here  receive 
what  is  necessary  for  food  and  raiment : — He  must,  how- 
ever, no  longer  teach  his  pernicious  lessons  [to  others  with- 
out the  Church]  but  himself  endeavour  to  learn  something 
rin]  the  Church  that  may  be  usefiil  to  his  salvation. 
Dearest  son,  I  wish  you  constant  prosperity."  t 

The  decision  of  dyprian  is,  doubtless,  that  which  piety 
and  good  sense  would  unite  to  dictate  in  the  case.  A  player 
was  ever  an  infamous  character  at  Home ;  and  was  looked 
on  as  incapable  of  filling  any  of  the  offices  of  state.  The 
Bomans,  at  the  same  time  that  they  showed,  in  this  point, 
the  soundness  of  their  political,  evinced  the  depravity  of 

*  Eucratius  was  the  bbhop  of  a  place  called  Thene,  lying  ^^  {he  military 
road  to  Carthage.  t  Kpist.  60. 
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their  moral,  sense:  For  there  were  still  maintained  by 
them,  at  the  public  expense  and  for  the  public  amusement, 
a  company  of  men,  who, — they  knew, — ^must  of  necessity 
be  dissolute  and  dangerous  members  of  society.  If  this 
was  the  judgment  of  sober  Pagans,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  punty  of  Christianity  would  not  even  suffer  such 
characters  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  at 
all.  To  say,  that  there  are  noble  sentiments  to  be  found  in 
some  dramas,  answers  not  the  purpose  of  those,  who  would 
vindicate  the  entertainments  of  the  stage.  The  support  of 
them  requires  a  system  in  its  own  nature  corrupt ; — a 
system,  which  must  gratify  the  voluptuous  and  the 
libidinous,  or  it  can  have  no  durable  existence.  Hence,  in 
every  age,  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  stage ;  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  under 
proper  restraints  and  regulations  has  been  admitted  by  its 
greatest  admirers.  But  it  is,  I  think,  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  stage  may  remain  a  favourite  amusement, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  offend  the 
modest  eyes  and  ears  of  a  humble  Christian.  The  gravest 
advocates  for  the  theatre  expect  pleasure  from  it  rather 
than  instruction:  If,  therefore,  you  believe  that  human 
nature  is  corrupt  and  impure,  only  ask  yourself  what  sort 
of  dramatic  exhibitions  and  conversations  will  be  most 
likely  to  meet  with  the  applause  of  the  people ; — and  you 
will  soon  be  led  to  conclude,  that  the  playhouse  is  and 
must  be  a  school  of  impurity. 

The  first  Christians  felt  the  force  of  this  obvious  argu- 
ment, and  they  rejected  the  stage  entirely.  A  Christian, 
renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
et  firequenting  the  playhouse,  was  with  them  a  solecism, 
he  EFFUSION  of  tne  Holy  Spirit,  which,  during  three 
centuries,  we  are  now  reviewing,  never  admitted  these 
amusements  at  all.  The  profession  of  the  dramatic  art, 
and  the  profession  of  Christianity,  were  held  to  be  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  each  other. 

It  is  one  of  the  main  designs  of  this  History  to  show, 
practically,  what  true  Christians  were,  both  in  principles 
and  in  manners :  and,  in  this  view,  the  case  before  us  is 
exceedingly  instructive.  What  would  Cyprian  have  said 
had  he   seen  large    assemblies    of    Christians,   so  called, 
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devoted  to  these  impurities,  and  supporting  them  with  all 
their  might,  and  deriving  from  them  the  highest  delight  ? 
**  Such  persons  must,  certainly,  be  strangers  to  the  joy 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  I  cannot  but  wonder  why  they 
choose  to  retain  the  name  of  Christians."  Then,  if  he  had 
examined  their  stage  entertainments,  and  compared  them 
with  those  that  were  in  vogue  in  his  own  day, — Would  he 
not  have  seen  the  same  confusion  of  sexes, — the  same 
encouragement  of  unchaste  desires,  and  the  same  sen- 
suality, with  the  same  contemptuous  ridicule  of  Chris- 
tianity? If,  indeed,  in  his  time  the  Gospel  was  ever 
burlesqued  on  a  stage,  as  it  has  frequently  been  in  ours. 
In  some  points  of  lesser  consequence,  the  ancient  drama 
might  differ  from  the  modern  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit 
and  tendency  was  the  same ;  and,  doubtless,  this  excellent 
bishop  would  have  been  astonished  to  be  told,  that  in  a 
country  which  called  itself  Christian,  actors  and  actresses 
and  managers  of  playhouses  amassed  large  sums  of  money ; 
— while  many  exemplary  clergymen  could  scarcely  find 
subsistence ;  and,  that  theologians  of  great  erudition  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  the  stage,  and  obtained  applause 
by  writing  comments  on  dramatic  poets. 

There  was  a  bishop  of  AssuraB,  named  Fortunatianus, 
who  had  lapsed  in  the  time  of  persecution,  and  who,  with- 
out any  marks  of  repentance,  still  assumed  to  himself  the 
episcopal  character,  and  insisted  on  his  being  received  as 
such  by  the  clergy  and  people.  This  case  produced  an 
epistle  of  Cyprian  to  the  Church,*  in  which  he  as  strenu- 
ously opposes  the  ambitious  claims  of  the  bishop  as,  in 
similar  circumstances,  he  had  formerly  done  those  of  the 
laity;  and  he  repeats  the  advice  which  he  had  before 
given  to  the  lapsed,  and  cautions  the  people  against  the 
reception  of  him  in  his  former  rank  and  station.  Behold 
now  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  right  of  feithful  bishops 
openly  exposing  the  pretensions  of  unworthy  ones,  and 
instructing  the  people  to  guard  themselves  against  such 
delusions  !  What  effect  his  epistle  had,  does  not  appear: 
The  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  vigour  of  the  disci- 
pline then  happily  prevalent  in  Africa,  make  it  probable 
that  it  had  the  desired  success. 
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Bogatian,  an  African  bishop,  complained  to  Cyprian 
and  h^  colleagues  assembled  in  a  Synod,  of  the  insolent 
and  injurious  behaviour  of  a  deacon.  Cyprian  observes, 
that  he  might  have  done  himself  justice  without  taking 
this  step.  He  applies  the  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  to  this  of  the  haughty  deacon,  and  takes  notice 
very  properly  of  the  humble  and  unassuming  carriage  of 
our  Lord  toward  the  impious  dignitaries  of  .the  Jewish 
Church.  "  He  taught  us,"  says  he,  "  by  his  own  behaviour 
towards  false  pastors,  how  true  ones  ought  to  be  fully  and 
regularly  honoured." 

The  following  passage  is,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
proof  of  any  in  Cyprian's  writings,  that  the  ideas  of  epis- 
copacy were  too  lofty,  even  in  that  age,  and  that  they  had 
insensibly  grown  with  the  gradual  increase  of  superstition. 
— Let  it  be  remarked  as  a  character  of  the  spirit  of  those 
times  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  that  spirit  on  a 
mind  the  most  pure  and  humble. 

^^  Deacons  ought  to  remember  that  the  Lord  chose 
Apostles,  that  is,  bishops  and  rulers  ;  but  that  the  Apostles 
after  his  ascent  into  heaven,  chose  to  themselves  deacons, 
as  the  ministers  of  their  government  and  of  the  Church. 
Now  if  WE  dare  do  any  thing  against  God  who  makes 
bishops,  then  may  deacons  dare  to  act  against  us  by 
whom  they  are  appointed." 

Even  the  least  offensive  part  of  this  comparison  is  very 
unseemly :  Bishops  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  l^ht  as  Apostles.  His  next  observation  is,  how- 
ever, strictly  just :  "  These  are  the  beginnings  of  heresies, 
and  the  attempts  of  ill-disposed  schismatics  to  please 
themselves,  ana  to  despise  with  haughtiness  their  supe- 
riors." He  proceeds  to  advise  the  bishop  how  to  act  con- 
cerning a  turbulent  deacon ;  and  he  does  this  with  that 
happy  mixture  of  firmness  and  charity,  of  which,  by  a 
peculiarly  intuitive  discernment,  he  seldom  failed  to  show 
himself  a  master.* 

Geminius  Victor,  by  his  will,  iqppointed  Faustinus,  a 
presbyter,  a  guardian.  In  an  African  synod,  Cyprian  and 
his  colleagues  wrote  to  the  Church  of  FumaB  f  a  protest 
against  the  practice.     The  clergy  were  then  looked  on  as 

*  Epist.  64.  t  Epist.  65. 
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men  wholly  devoted  to  divine  things :  secular  cares  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands  as  much  as  possible^  Let  this 
fact,  also,  be  noted  as  one  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Church. 

Novatianism  had  spread  into  Gaul ;  and  Marcian,  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Arelate,  united  himself  to  the  schism. 
Faustinas,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  several  other  French 
bishops,  wrote  to  Stephen  of  Home  on  this  subject.  Faus- 
tinus  wrote,  also,  concerning  the  same  matter,  to  Cyprian 
of  Carthage  ;  who,  in  a  letter  to  Stephen,*  supported  the 
cause  of  the  general  Church  against  the  schismatics. — 
These  facts  are  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
the  Gospel,  which  had  so  gloriously  begun  at  Lyons  in 
the  second  century,  must  now  have  spread  in  France  to  a 
great  degree.  Contentions  and  schisms  usually  have  no 
place,  till  after  Christianity  has  taken  deep  root. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  Spam  ;  Two  Spanish  bishops,  Ba- 
silides  and  Martial,  had  deservedly  lost  their  pastoral  offices 
in  the  Church,  on  account  of  their  unfaithfulness  in  the 
persecution.  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues  in  council  wrote 
to  confirm  their  deposition  :  He  shows  that  the  people,  no 
less  than  the  clergy,  were  bound  to  abstain  from  commu- 
nion with  such  characters  ;  and  he  supports  his  argument 
by  the  directions  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel,  "  De- 
part, I  pray  you,  firom  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men.** 
He  recommends  f — ^that  ordinations  should  be  performed 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,  that  they  might  all  have  an 
opportunity  to  approve  or  to  condemn  the  characters  of 
the  persons  ordained.  He  takes  notice — ^that,  in  Africa, 
the  neighbouring  bishops  used  to  meet  in  the  place  where 
the  new  bishop  was  to  be  ordained ;  and,  that  there  he 
was  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people  themselves,  who 
knew  fully  the  life  and  conversation  of  every  candidate. 
He  observes — that  Sabinus,  who  had  been  substituted  in 
the  room  of  Basilides,  had  been  ordained  in  this  fair  and 
equitable  manner  :  and  he  censures  Basilides  for  going  to 
Rome,  and  for  gaining  by  deceit,  the  consent  of  Stephen 
to  his  being  re-instated  m  his  former  dignity.  Cyprian 
thinks — that  his  guilt  was  much  aggravated  by  this  con- 

•  [Epist.  66.]  t  Epbt.  67. 
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duct ;  and  in  regard  to  Martial,  who,  it  seems,  had  defiled 
himself  with  Pagan  abominations,  he  insists, — ^that  his 
deposition  ought  to  remain  confirmed. 

While  these  things  show  the  unhappy  spirit  of  human 
depravity  bearing  down  the  most  wholesome  fences  of  dis- 
cipline, they  evince,  that  there  existed  persons  at  that  time 
in  the  Christian  world,  who  exerted  themselves, — and  that 
not  without  success, — to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church. 
And,  if  ever  it  should  please  God  to  affect,  with  due  care 
and  zeal,  the  hearts  of  those,  who  possess  the  power  to 
reform  our  own  ecclesiastical  defects  and  abuses,  better 
guides  and  precedents  than  these, — ^next  to  the  Scriptures, 
—  will  scarcely  be  found. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  Fupian,  PnpUn's  let- 
a  Christian  of  distinction  in  Carthage,  by  letter  cy™?r* 
accused  Cyprian  of  ruling  the  Church  with  im-  a.d.254. 
perious  sway  ;  and  of  ejecting  members  fi*om  it  with  great 
insolence  and  haughtiness.  The  African  prelate  had 
presided  now  during  six  years,  and  had  signalized  him- 
self, equally  in  persecution  and  in  peace,  as  the  friend 
of  piety,  order,  and  discipline,  and  had  exerted  himself,  in 
the  use  of  every  temporal  and  spiritual  faculty,  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  falling  and  distempered  Church  :  he  saw, 
by  this  time,  the  great  success  of  his  labour  ;  and,  it  now 
behoved  him  to  pay  the  tax,  which  eminent  virtue  ever 
does  pay  to  slander  and  to  envy.  A  tax,  no  doubt,  exceed- 
ingly irksome  and  distressing ; — nevertheless,  necessary  to 
prevent  the  risings  of  pride,  and  to  preserve  the  most 
eminent  Christian  humble  before  his  God.  Fupian  be- 
lieved or  affected  to  believe  very  unjust  rumours,  which 
were  circulated  against  his  pastor;  and  said,  that  the 
scruple  of  conscience,  with  which  he  was  seized,  prevented 
him  from  ownm^  the  authority  of  Cyprian.  He  himself 
had  suffered  dunng  the  persecution,  and  had  been  faithful ; 
but,  like  Lucian,  whom  he,  probably,  resembled  both  in 
virtues  and  weaknesses,  he  was  disgusted  at  the  backward- 
ness of  Cyprian  in  receiving  the  lapsed.  This  malcontent 
heavily  complained  of  his  severity,  while  the  Novatian 
party  had  separated  from  their  bishop  on  account  of  his 
lenity.  The  best  and  wisest  characters  have  ever  been 
most  exposed  to  such  inconsistent  charges.     It  does  not 
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appear  that  Pupian  was  able  to  raise  a  second  sect  of  dis- 
senters on  opposite  grounds  to  those  of  the  first :  and  we 
may  hope  that  he  reflected  on  his  error,  and  returned  into 
a  state  of  reconciliation  with  his  bishop.  A  few  extracts 
from  Cyprian's  answer — for  we  have  not  Pupian's  letter — 
may  throw  still  stronger  light  on  the  temper  and  principles 
of  Cyprian,  and  afford  us  some  salutary  reflections. 

To  the  charge  of  Pupian — ^that  he  was  not  possessed  of 
humility,  he  answers  thus  :*  ^*  Which  of  us  is  most  deficient 
in  humdity  ?  I,  who  daily  serve  the  brethren  ;  and  who, 
with  kindness  and  pleasure,  receive  every  one  who  comes 
to  the  Church ;  or  you,  who  constitute  yourself  the  bishop 
of  the  bishop,  and  the  judge  of  the  judge  appointed  by 
God  for  a  certain  time  ?  The  Lord,  m  the  Gospel,  when 
it  was  said  to  him,  *  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  so  ? ' 
still  preserving  the  respect  due  to  the  sacerdotal  character, 
said  nothing  against  the  high  priest,  but  only  cleared  his 
own  innocence :  and  St.  Paul,  though  he  might  have  been 
justified  in  using  strong  language  against  those  who  had 
crucified  the  Lord,  yet  answers,  *  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that 
he  was  the  High  Priest ;  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not 
speak  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.' 

"  Unless,  indeed,  you  will  say — that  before  the  persecu- 
tion, when  you  were  in  communion  with  me,  I  was  your 
fastor ;  but  that  after  the  persecution  I  ceased  to  be  so. — 
suppose,  then,  the  persecution  exalted  you  to  the  high 
honour  of  a  witness  for  Christ ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
depressed  me  fiwm  my  oflice  by  a  heavy  proscription  ; — 
yet, — ^the  very  edict,  which  proscribed  me,  acknowledged 
my  rank  as  a  bishop  :f  Thus,  even  those,  who  believed  not 
God  who  appoints  the  bishop,  credited  the  devil  who  pro- 
scribed him. 

^'  I  speak  not  these  things  in  a  way  of  boasting,  but 
with  gnef ;  since  you  set  yourself  up  as  a  judge  of  Grod  and 
his  Christ,  who  says  to  the  Apostles, — and,  of  consequence, 
to  all  the  bishops,  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, — ^  He 
that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  rejecteth  you, 
rejecteth  me.     Hence  heresies  and  schism  arise  and  must 

*  [Epi8t.68.] 
t  The  edict  ran  ihas — "  Whoever  shaU  hold  or  possess  any  part  of  the 
goods  of  CiecUitts  Cyprian,  bLihop  of  the  Christians/'  &c. 
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arise,  whenever  persons  presumptuously  despise  the  autho- 
ritv  of  the  bishop,  who  alone  is  the  president  of  the  Church. 
What  arrogance  is  this, — to  call  pastors  to  your  cogni- 
zance ;  and  unless  they  be  acquitted  at  your  bar, — behold, 
— the  brethren  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been  without 
a  bishop  for  the  last  six  years  I 

"You  say  your  scruples  must  be  solved: — but,  Why 
did  not  those  martyrs,  who,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — suf- 
fered for  God  and  his  Christ ; — Why  did  not  many  of  my 
colleagues,  and  many  of  the  people,  who  have  been  illus- 
trious for  their  sufferings,  indulge  similar  scruples  ?  Must 
all — as  you  affirm — who  have  communicated  with  me,  be 
considered  as  polluted,  and  as  having  lost  the  hope  of  eternal 
life  ? — Pupian  alone  is  upright, — inviolable, — holy, — 
chaste  :  he  must  not  mix  with  us :  he  must  dwell  solitary 
in  paradise ! ! " 

He  then  exhorts  him  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church :  but  at  the  same  time  he  informs  him,  that,  in  the 
matter  of  his  readmission,  he  shall  be  guided  by  intima- 
tions and  admonitions  from  the  Lord,  communicated  to  him 
possibly  by  visions  and  dreams.  This  is  a  language  not 
unusual  in  Cyprian :  but  we  know  too  little  of  the  mode  of 
dispensation  which  the  Church,  at  that  time,  was  under, 
to  judge  accurately  concerning  it : — certainly  the  age  of 
miracles  had  not  then  ceased :  and,  certainly,  instruction 
by  dreams  was  very  much  the  method  used  by  God  in 
Scripture : — To  reject,  therefore,  wholly  the  positive  decla- 
rations of  a  man  of  Cyprian's  wisdom  and  veracity,  would 
be  inexcusable  tementy.  He,  repeatedly,  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  directions  revealed  to  him  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned.  If  some  expressions  in  the  letter  be  allowed 
to  savour  of  episcopal  haughtiness,  which  was  then  growing 
in  the  Church,  the  main  tenor  of  it,  nevertheless,  contains 
nothing  but  what  Pupian  ought  to  have  attended  to  most 
seriously.  A  readiness  to  believe  stories,  which  tend  to 
calumniate  the  worthiest  pastors,  is  a  snare  which  Satan 
has  too  successfully  laid  for  the  members  of  the  Church  in 
all  ages :  and,  doubtless,  much  greater  circumspection  is 
required  on  this  head,  than  many  are  disposea  to  pay. 
The  brotherly  fellowship  of  Churches  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  their  endeavours  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 
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Cyprian  concludes  in  this  nervous  manner :  **  I  have 
written  these  things  with  a  pure  conscience,  and  in  the 
firm  reliance  on  my  God.  You  have  my  letters ;  I  have 
yours  ;  both  will  be  recited  in  the  day  of  judgment  before 
the  tribunal  of  Christ."* 

A  controversy  now  arose  among  Christians,  while  the 
pacific  spirit  of  Valerian  continued  to  protect  them,  which 
Controyeny  rcflccts  HO  houour  on  any  of  the  parties  concerned 
J^^gJ??°«     in  it.     The  question  was,  whether  persons  re- 
tisation.       tumiug  from  heresies  into  the  Church  ought  to 
be  re-baptized  ?  The  active  spirit  of  Cyprian  was  employed, 
partly  by  a  council  in  Africa,  and  partly  by  his  letters,  in 
maintaining  that    the  baptism   of  heretics  was   null  and 
void ;  and  that  even  Novatian  baptism  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  same  light.     Stephen,  bishop  of  Bome,  main- 
tained, that,  if  persons  had  been  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  imposition  of 
hands  would  then  be  suflScient  for  their  reception  into  the 
Church :  The  point  was  left  undecided,  because  no  party 
had  power  to  compel  others;  most  Christians,  however, 
have  long  since  agreed  with  Stephen ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
voice  of  good  sense  as  well  as  of  the  Church  of  England, — 
that  the  efficacy  of  a  Sacrament,  rightly  administered,  de- 
pends not  on  the  character  of  him  that  ministers  it.     But 
the  respect  which  Cyprian,  not  undeservedly,  had  acquired 
by  his  labours,  his  sufierings,  and  his  abilities,  procured 
him  a  much   greater  degree  of  strength  than  either  the 
importance  of  his  cause  or  the  weight  of  his  arguments 
merited.     Even  Firmilian  of  Cappaaocia,  in  a  long  letter, 
supported   his  side  of  the  question.     This  bishop,  occa- 
sionally, adverts  to  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  about  twenty- 
two  years  before  the  date  of  his  letter,  had  professed  her- 
self a  prophetess,  and  for  a  long  time  had  deceived  the 
l)rethren  with  her  ecstatic  raptures,  till  one  of  the  exorcists 
confuted  her  pretensions.     It  may  be  worth  while  just  to 
have  mentioned  this  fact,  as  it  shows  that  delusions  have 
ever  been  raised  by  Satan  to  disgrace  the  work  of  God.  It 
appears  by  the  same  letter,t — that  Stephen  behaved  with 
much  violence  and  asperity  in  the  contest ; — that  he  did 
not  even  admit  to  a  conference  the  brethren  who  came  to 

•  Epiat.  68.  t  Epbt.  74. 
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him  from  distant  parts,  if  they  happened  to  be  of  Cyprian's 
opinion ; — but  that  he  denied  them  the  common  rights 
of  hospitality.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy  Cyprian 
decided,  and  certainly  with  much  propriety, — ^that  those,* 
whose  weak  state  of  health  did  not  permit  them  to  be 
washed  in  water,  were  yet  sufficiently  baptized  by  being 
sprinkled  2 — He  observes,  that  the  virtue  of  baptism  ought 
not  to  be  estimated,  in  a  carnal  manner,  by  the  quantity 
of  external  apparatus. 

How  weak,  alas,  is  man  ! — A  peace  of  three  years  has 
set  the  members  of  the  Church  in  a  flame  among  them- 
selves,—and  for  a  matter  of  trifling  import  I  And  one  of 
the  best  and  wisest  men  of  his  day,  by  zeal  for  unity,  and 
by  caution  againt  innovations,  is  betrayed  into  the  sup- 
port of  an  indefensible  point  of  mere  ceremony,  which 
tends  to  the  encouragement  of  superstition  and  the  weak- 
ening of  brotherly  love  I  How  soon  do  we  forget  that 
**  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteous- 
ness, and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  1  ** — ^With  what  difficulty 
is  the  real  love  of  Jesus  and  its  fruits  preserved  among 
professors  of  Christianity  I  All  this  proves  in  the  strongest 
manner,  ^-how  mighty  and  gracious  the  Lord  is  in  still  pre- 
serving a  Church  in  the  earth ; — how  dark  and  corrupt 
is  man ; — ^how  active  and  subtile  is  Satan  ; — how  precious 
is  that  blood  which  cleanses  from  all  sin ; — and  how  true 
is  that  book  which  contains  these  salutary  doctrines  and 
faithAilly  describes  the  misery  of  man  I — How  safely  may 
we  rely  on  the  way  of  salvation  which  it  teaches ;  and  how 
pleasing  is  the  prospect  which  it  exhibits  of  the  Church 
in  heaven  ! 

The  reader  would  justly  think  the  time  ill-employed  in 
unravelling  the  niceties  of  this  trifling  controversy. 
Besides,  our  attention  is  called  to  more  important  matter : 
— God  prepares  a  scourge  for  his  froward  children  :  Perse- 
cution lowers  again  with  renewed  strength ;  and  Christians 
are  called  on — to  forget  their  idle  internal  squabbles, — ^to 
humble  themselves  before  him, — and  to  prepare  for  fresh 
scenes  of  horror  and  desolation. 

*  Epist.  75. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

THE  LAST  ACTS  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF  CYPRIAN. 

*Thb  change  in  the  disposition  of  Valerian  towards  the 
Christians,  which  took  place  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
viiith  Per-*^^  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  is  one  of  the  most 
MCDtim,  memorable  instances  of  the  instability  of  human 
characters.  In  kindness  to  them  he  had  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors.  Even  from  Philip  they  had 
not  experienced  so  much  courtesy  and  friendship.  His 
palace  had,  usually,  been  full  of  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  was  looked  on  as  a  sanctuary.  But  now,  after  he  had 
reigned  three  years,  he  was  induced,  by  his  favourite^ 
Macrianus,  to  commence  a  deadly  persecution.  This  man 
dealt  largely  in  magical  enchantments  and  abominable 
sacrifices ;  he  slaughtered  children,  and  tore  out  the  intes- 
tines of  new-bom  babes.  The  persecution  of  Christians 
was  a  cruel  employment,  worthy  of  a  mind  so  fascinated 
with  diaboUcal  wickedness  and  foUy ;  and  he  found  in 
Valerian  but  too  prompt  a  disciple.  This  fresh  attack  on 
the  servants  of  Christ  began  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  this  emperor ; — namely,  three  years  and  a  half. 
Stephen  of  Bome  appears  to  have  died  a  natural  death 
about  the  beginning  of  it :  For  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
martyrdom;  and,  therefore,  we  want  the  proofs  which 
might,  in  that  case,  have  been  afforded,  whether  his  tur- 
bulent and  aspiring  spirit  was  really  combined  with  genuine 
Christian  affections.     He  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus. 

Cyprian,  who  had  escaped  two  persecutions,  was  now 
made  the  victim  of  the  third, — ^though  by  slow  degrees,  and 
with  circumstances  of  comparative  lenity.  Every  thing 
relating  to  him  is  so  interesting,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  prosecute  his  story,  in  a  connected  manner,  to  his  death ; 
and  to  reserve  the  narrative  of  other  objects  of  this  persecu- 
tion till  afterwards. 

He  was  seized  by  the  servants  of  Patemus  the  proconsul 
of  Carthage,  and  brought  into  his  council-chamber.f  ["  The 

*  DionysiuB  of  Alex,  in  Euseb.  b.  7*  c.  10. 
t  [Acta  Proconsalaria  S.  Cypriani  ap.  Ruinart.  in  act.  Sincer.  p.  188.] 
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most  sacred  emperors  Valerian  and  GaUienus,**  says  Pater- 
nus,  have  done  me  the  honour  to  direct  letters  to  me,  in 
which  they  have  given  command,  that  those  who  are  not 
of  the  reli^on  of  the  Romans  should  pay  respect  to  their 
ceremonies.  I  require  then  your  name.  I  am  a  Christian 
and  a  bishop,  replied  Cyprian :  I  know  no  other  Gods 
but  the  one  true  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  things  which  are  therein :  This  God  we  christians 
serve :  Him  we  pray  to,  day  and  night,  for  ourselves,  and  for 
all  men,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  emperors  themselves. 
Patemus  the  proconsul  said :  Do  vou  then  persevere  in  this 
resolution  ?  The  bishop  replied,  A  good  resolution  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  God,  cannot  be  changed.  You  will 
then,  said  the  proconsul,  according  to  the  command  of  Va- 
lerian and  Galiienusgo  as  an  exile  to  the  city  Curubis.  I 
go,  said  Cyprian. — Tlie  proconsul  continued,  Not  only  con- 
cerning bishops,  but  also  respecting  presbyters,  have  they 
done  me  the  nonour  to  write  to  me.  I  wish  therefore  to 
know  from  you,  who  are  the  presbyters  who  are  in  this  city. 
You  have  well  and  usefully,  (replied  the  bishop)  determined 
by  your  own  laws  that  men  ought  not  to  become  informers, 
therefore  they  cannot  be  discovered  and  informed  of  by  me, 
but  they  will  be  found  in  their  own  cities.  I  this  day,  and 
in  this  place,  require  their  names,  said  the  proconsul ;  Since 
said  Cyprian,  our  religion  prohibits  any  one  from  offering 
himself  to  punishment  and  your  laws  discountenance  it, 
neither  can  they  offer  themselves ;  but  if  you  inquire  after 
them,  they  will  be  found.  I  will  find  them,  said  ratemus, 
and  he  added, — They  have  commanded  likewise,  that  meet- 
ings should  not  be  held  any  where,  and  that  none  should 
enter  the  Cemeteries.  If  any  one  therefore  shall  not  observe 
this  so  salutary  an  order,  he  shall  be  beheaded.  Do,  said 
Cyprian,  as  you  have  been  commanded.] 

Patemus,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  hurt  Cyprian. 
Most  probably  he  respected  the  character  of  the  man,  who, 
by  this  time,  must  have  been  highly  esteemed  in  Africa 
on  account  of  a  shining  series  of  good  works.  After  having 
made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  work  on  his  fears,  he 
sent  him  into  banishment  to  Curubis,  a  Uttle  town  fifty 
miles  from  Carthage,    situate   by   the    sea,   over  against 

•  Fleury'8  Hi»t.  b.  7.  [c.  36.] 
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Sicily.  The  place  was  healthy,  the  sir  good,  and,  by  his 
own  desire,  he  had  private  lodgings.  The  citizens  of 
Cunibis,  during  the  eleven  months  which  he  lived  among 
them,  treated  him  with  great  kindness  ;  and  he  was  re- 
peatedly visited  by  the  Christians.  In  this  short  interval 
Patemus  died. 

While  the  exiled  prelate  remained  by  the  sea-side, 
serving  his  divine  Master  in  holy  meditations  and  useM 
actions  to  the  best  of  his  power  and  opportunity,  he  was 
informed  that  the  persecutors  Vad  seized  nine  bishops,  with 
several  priests  and  deacons,  and  a  great  number  of  the  faith* 
ful,  even  virgins  and  children  ;  and,  after  beating  them 
with  sticks,  had  sent  them  to  work  in  the  copper-mines 
among  the  mountains.  Every  one  of  these  bishops  had 
been  present  at  the  last  council  of  Carthage  ;  their  names 
were  JSTemesian,  Felix,  Lucius,  a  second  Felix,  Litteus, 
Polus,  Victor,  Jader,  and  Dativus.  I  cannot  account  for 
the  milder  treatment  which  Cyprian  received  from  the  Ro- 
man governors  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing,  that  an 
extraordinary  and  reverential  respect  was  paid  to  his  superior 
quality,  labours,  and  virtues.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Providence 
certainly  favoured  him  in  a  peculiar  manner*  But  his  sym- 
pathizing spirit  could  not  but  be  with  his  brethren  : — llis 
sentiments  and  his  feelings  are  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter* 
to  Nemesian  and  the  rest. 

"  Your  glory  requires,  blessed  and  beloved  brethren, 
that  I  ought  to  come  and  embrace  you,  were  it  not  that 
the  confession  of  the  same  name  has  confined  me  also  to 
this  place  :  but  if  it  be  forbidden  me  to  come  to  you  in 
body,  I  am  present  with  you  in  spirit  and  affection  ;  and 
I  endeavour  to  express  my  very  soul  to  you  in  letters. 
How  do  I  exult  in  your  honours,  and  reckon  myself  a 
partner  with  you, — though  not  in  suffering, — ^yet  in  the 
fellowship  of  love  I — How  can  I  hold  my  peace,  when  I 
hear  such  glorious  things  of  dearest  brethren  I  How  hath 
the  Divine  dispensations  honoured  you  I  Part  of  you  have 
already  finished  the  course  of  martyrdom,  and  are  now 
receiving  crowns  of  righteousness  from  the  Lord ;  and  the 
rest,  as  yet  in  prisons,  or  in  mines  and  bonds,  exhibit,  in 
the  tediousness  of  their  afflictions,  still  greater  examples  of 

•  [Epist.  70.] 
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patience  and  perseverance,  which  will  arm  and  strengthen 
the  brethren,  at  the  same  time  that  these  long-continued 
torments  will  advance  the  sufferers  to  a  higher  proficiency 
in  Christian  glory,  and  ensure  to  them  a  proportional  reward 
in  heaven. 

*^  In  truth, — that  the  Lord  has  thus  honoured  you,  affords 
me  no  surprise  when  I  reflect  on  your  blameless  lives  and 
feithfulness  ;  your  firm  adherence  to  the  divine  ordinance ; 
your  integrity,  concord,  humility,  diligence  ;  mercy  in  che- 
rishing the  poor :  constancy  in  defence  of  the  truth  ;  and 
strictness  of  Christian  discipline : — And,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  in  you  as  patterns  of  good  works,  even  now,  by 
confession  with  the  mouth  and  by  suffering  with  the  body, 
you  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  brethren  to  divine  martyrdom, 
and  distinguish  yourselves  as  leaders  of  eminent  goodness  ; 
[so  that  the  flock,  whilst  they  follow  their  shepherds  and 
imitate  the  conduct  of  those  set  over  them,  may  be  crowned] 
in  like  manner,  by  our  comtnon  Lord.  That  you  have 
been  grievously  beaten  with  clubs,  and  have  been  initiated, 
by  that  punislunent,  in  Christian  confession,  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  lamented.  The  body  of  a  Christian  trembles  not  on 
account  of  clubs  :  All  his  hope  is  in  wood.*  The  servant 
of  Christ  acknowledges  the  emblem  of  his  salvation  :  Ee- 
deemed  by  a  cross  of  wood  to  eternal  life,  by  this  wood  he 
is  advanced  to  his  crown.  O  happy  feet  I  shackled  indeed 
at  present  with  fetters  ;  ye  will  quickly  finish  a  glorious 
journey  to  Christ  I  Let  malice  and  cruelty  bind  you  as 
they  please,  ye  will  soon  pass  fi^m  earth  and  its  sorrows  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  the  mines  ye  have  not  a  bed 
on  which  the  body  may  be  refreshed ; — nevertheless,  Christ 
is  your  rest  and  consolation  :  Your  limbs  are  fatigued  with 
labour  and  lie  on  the  ground  :  but  so  to  lie  down,  when 
you  have  Christ  with  you,  is  no  punishment.  Filth  and 
dirt  defile  your  limbs,  and  ye  have  no  baths  at  hand  ;  but, 
remember,  ye  are  inwardly  washed  fix)m  all  uncleanness. 
Your  allowance  of  bread  is  but  scanty ;  be  it  so, — man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  word  of  God.     Ye  have 

*  I  observe  once  for  all, — ^that  the  want  of  a  just  classical  taste  like  that 
of  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  excess  of  false  rhetorical  ornaments,  appear 
every  where  in  Cyprian's  writings.  This  was  not  the  defect  of  the  man, 
but  of  the  times  :  and  the  meanness  of  the  pun  in  this  place  will  be  for- 
given by  all,  who  relish  the  preciousness  of  the  doctrine  connected  with  it. 
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no  proper  clothes  to  defend  you  from  the  cold ; — but  he,  who 
has  put  on  Christ,  is  clothed  abundantly." 

He  afterwards  comforts  them,  by  suitable  arguments, 
under  the  loss  of  the  means  of  grace  and  of  public  worship  ; 
and  speaks  of  the  Lord  as  rewarding  the  patience  and 
fortitude  of  his  saints,  which  virtues  are  indeed  his  own 
work  in  their  hearts.  "  For  it  is  of  him  that  we  conquer ; 
it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you.**  He  shows,  hence,  the  great  sin  of  un- 
belief— in  not  trusting  him  who  promises  his  aid  to  those 
who  confess  him,  and  in  not  fearing  him  who  threatens 
eternal  punishment  to  those  who  deny  him.  In  conclusion, 
he  begs  their  earnest  prayers, — that  he  and  they  may  be 
freed  from  the  snares  and  the  darkness  of  the  world  ;  and 
that  those,  who,  in  the  bond  of  love  and  peace,  had  stood 
together  against  the  injuries  of  heretics  and  the  pressures  of 
the  heathen,  might  together  rejoice  in  the  celestial  mansions.* 
Nemesian  and  the  other  bishops  returned  him  an  answer 
frill  of  affection  and  gratitude,  nrom  three  different  places 
in  which  they  were  confined  ;  and  they  acknowledge  the 
pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had  sent  them, 

Cyprian  wrote  also  to  Bogatian  the  younger,  and  to  other 
confessors  who  were  in  prison, — ^most  probably  at  Carthage  : 
— He  animates  them  in  his  usual  manner,  **  to  despise  pre- 
sent afflictions  through  the  hope  of  future  joys  ;  and  he 
speaks  with  much  measure  of  some  women  and  boys  who 
were  partners  of  their  sufferings.  He  recommends  to  them 
the  example  of  the  elder  Bogatian,  and  of  the  ever-peace- 
able and  sober  Felicissimus,']'  who  had  consummated  their 
martyrdom  already. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  Cyprian  was 

permitted  to  return  from  exile ;  and  he  lived  in  a  garden 

Cypriuire-  ucaT  Carthage,    which  was  now   providentially 

Si?^^^    restored  to  him,  though  he  had  soW  it  at  his 

A.D.  367.    first  conversion.     His  liberal  spirit  would  have 

inclined  him  once  more  to  sell  it  for  the  relief  of  the 

needy,  if  he  had  not  feared  lest  he  should  excite  the 

envy  of  the  persecutors.     Here  he  regulated  the   affairs 

♦  Epfst.  77,  7B,  79. 
t  He  thus  distinguiBhes  this  humble,  patient  martyr,  from  the  factious 
character  of  the  same  name.     Epist.  80. 
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of  the  Church  and  distributed  to  the  poor  what  he  had 
left.  He  sent  messengers  to  Borne  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  up  certain  indistinct  information  which  had  been 
received  concerning  the  persecution  having  broken  out 
afresh ;  and  he  immediately  communicated  to  the  brethren* 
the  following  facts,  namely — That  Valerian  had  given 
orders  that  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  should  be 
put  to  death  without  delay ; — that  senators,  noblemen, 
and  knights  should  be  degraded  and  deprived  of  their 
property ;  and,  that  if  they  still  persisted  in  being  Chris- 
tians, they  should  lose  their  lives ; — that  women  of  quality 
should  be  deprived  of  their  property  and  banished ; — 
and  that  all  Caesars  freedmen,  who  should  have  con- 
fessed, should  be  stripped  of  their  goods,  be  chained,  and 
sent  to  work  on  his  estates.  These  were  Valeriai|!s  direc- 
tions to  the  senate ;  and  he  sent  letters,  to  the  same  effect, 
to  the  governors  of  provinces :  "  These  letters,"  said 
Cyprian,  "  we  daily  expect  to  arrive.  We  stand,  how- 
ever, in  the  firmness  or  faith,  in  patient  expectation  of 
suffering,  and  in  humble  hope  of  obtaming,  from  the  Lord  s 
help  and  kindness,  the  crown  of  etemiu  life."  He  men- 
tions also  the  daily  ferocity  with  which, — he  understood, 
—  the  persecution  was  carried  on  at  Rome  in  all  its  horrors : 
and,  he  gives  a  particular  instance  of  it,  in  the  martyrdom 
of  Xystus  t  the  bishop.  He  begs  that  the  intelligence  may 
be  circulated  through  Africa ;  "  That  we  may  aul  think  of 
death ;  but  not  more  of  death  than  of  immortality  ;  and, 
that,  in  the  iulness  of  faith,  we  may,  rather  with  joy  than 
with  fear,  expect  the  approaching  events." 

Galerius  Maximus  had  succeeded  Patemus  in  the  pro- 
consulate, and  Cyprian  was  daily  expected  to  be  sent  for. 
In  this  awful  crois  a  number  of  senators  and  others,  con- 
siderable  for  their  offices  or  their  quality,  came  to  him. 
Ancient  friendship  melted  the  minds  of  some  of  them 
towards  him ;  and  they  offered  to  conceal  him  in  country- 
places;  but  his  soul  was  now  thirsting  for  martyrdom. 
The  uncertainty  of  tedious  banishment  could  not  be  agree- 
able to  one^  who  had  had  so  much  experience  of  that 
kind ;  and.  Valerian's  law  being  expressly  levelled  at  men 
of  his  character,  there  seemed  little  probability  left  of  his 

*  Epist.  81,  t  [Or  Sixtus.] 
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being  long  concealed.  Further,  I  believe  the  generous 
temper  of  this  prelate  would  have  been  hurt,  if  the  safety 
of  his  former  Pa^an  friends  had  been  endangered  on  his 
account.  He  might,  therefore,  hesitate  to  accept  their 
offers,  though,  according  to  the  steady  maxims  of  his  con- 
scientious prudence,  he  would,  by  no  means,  do  any  thing 
to  accelerate  his  own  death.  Pontius  his  deacon  tells  us, 
— that  in  opposition  to  the  intemperate  zeal  of  those  who 
were  for  givmg  themselves  up  to  martyrdom,  Cyprian  had 
always  on  this  head  conscientious  fears,  lest  he  should 
displease  Grod  by  throwing  away  his  life.  In  fact,  he 
continued  still  at  Carthage,  exhorting  the  faithful,  and 
wishing,  that  when  he  should  suffer  martyrdom,  death 
might  find  him  thus  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Grod. 
Bemg  informed,  however,  that  the  proconsul,  then  at 
Utica,  had  sent  soldiers  for  him,  he  was  induced  to  com- 
ply, for  a  season,  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  by  retiring 
to  some  place  of  concealment,  that  he  might  not  suffer  at 
Utica,  but, — ^that  if  he  was  called  to  martyrdom,  he 
might  finish  his  hfe  among  his  own  people  at  Carthage : 
So  he  states  the  matter  in  the  last  of  his  letters  to  the 
clergy  and  the  people.*  "  Here  in  this  concealment,  I 
wait  for  the  return  of  the  proconsul  to  Carthage,  ready  to 
appear  before  him,  and  to  say  what  shall  be  given  me  at 
the  hour.  Do  you,  dear  brethren, — do  you,  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  you  have  always  received  from  me, 
continue  still  and  quiet :  Let  none  of  you  excite  any  tumult 
on  account  of  the  brethren,  or  offer  himself  voluntarily  to 
the  Grentiles.  He,  who  is  seized  and  delivered  up,  ought 
to  speak  :  The  Lord,  who  dwells  in  us,  will  speax  at  that 
hour :  Confession  rather  than  profession  is  our  duty.** 

The  proconsul  returned  to  Carthage,  and  Cyprian 
returned  to  his  garden.  There  he  was  seized  by  two  officers, 
who  had  been  sent  with  soldiers  for  that  purpose.  They 
obliged  him  to  sit  between  themselves  in  a  chariot ;  and 
they  conveyed  him  to  a  place  named  Sextus,  six  miles 
from  Carthage,  by  the  sea-side.  The  proconsul  lodged 
thereon  account  of  indisposition  ;  and  he  gave  orders  uiat 
Cyprian  should  be  carried  back  to  the  house  of  the  chief 
officer,  about  the  distance  of  a  stadium  j"  from  the  prae- 

*  [Epist.  82.]  t  A  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces. 
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torium  $  and,  that  the  consideration  of  the  business  should  be 
deferred  till  the  next  day.     The  news  spread  through  Car- 
thage :  The  celebrity  of  the  bishop,  on  account  of  his  good 
wores,  drew  prodigious  crowds  to  the  s<jene ;  not  onlyof  Chris- 
tians, but  of  infidels,  who  revered  eminent  virtue  in  distress. 
The  chief  oflScer   guarded    him,    but,    in  a  courteous 
manner ;  so  that  he  was  permitted  to  have  his  friends  about 
him  as  usual.    The  Christians  passed  the  night  in  the  street 
before  his  lodgings  ;  and  the  benevolence  of  Cyprian  moved 
him  to  direct  particular  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  young 
women  who  were  among  the  multitude.    The  next  day  the 
proconsul  sent  for  Cypnan,  who  walked  to  the  Prsetorium 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  proconsul  not 
yet  appeanng,  he  was  ordered  to  wait  for  him  in  a  private 
place.  He  sat  down,  and  being  in  a  great  perspiration,  a 
soldier,  who  had  been  a  Christian,  offered  him  fresh  clothes : 
"  We,"  says  Cyprian,  "  seek  a  a  remedy  for  [ills  which 
perhaps  to-day  will  be  no  more  for  ever  ?  "]     The  arrival 
of  the  proconsul  was  announced,  and  this  venerable  servant 
of  Christ  was  brought  before  him  into  the  judgment-hall. 
"  Are  you  Thascius  Cyprian?"     **  I  am.      "  Are  you 
HE  whom  the  Christians  call  their  bishop?"     **  I  am." 
"  Our  princes  have  ordered  you  to  worship  the  gods." 
"  That  1  will  not  do."     [Consult  you  own  safety,  do  as  you 
have  been  ordered,  in  a  matter  so  right  no  consultation  is 
necessary.     Galerius  Maximus  having  conferred  with  his 
counsel,  angrily   pronounced   sentence  in  words  to   this 
effect :  You  have  entertained  sacrilegious  sentiments  a  long 
time,  you  have  formed  a  society  of  impious  conspirators,  you 
have  shown  yourself  an  enemy  to  the  gods  and  their  religion, 
and  have  not  hearkened  to  the  equitable  counsels  of  our 
princes,  and  therefore  since  you  have  ever  been  a  lather 
and  a  ringleader  of  the  impious   sect,  you  shall  be  an 
example  to  these,  whom,  by  your  wickedness,  you  have 
formed  into  a  society.     By  your  blood  shall  discipline  be 
established  ;  and  with  these  words  he  recited  from  a  tablet 
the  decree  :  "  It  seems  good  to  us,  that  Thascius  Cyprian 
should  be  put  to  death  by  the  sword."     Thanks  be  to  God, 
said  the  bishop,  and  while  they  were  leading  him  away,  a 
multitude  of  the  brethren  followed,   and  cried.  Let  us  die 
with  him.] 
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A  troop  of  soldiers  attended  the  martyr ;  and  the  officers 
marched  on  each  side  of  him.     They  led  him  into  a  plain 
Execution    surroundcd  with  trees,    and  many   climbed   up 
of  Cyprian,  to  the  top  of  them,  to  see  him  at  a  distance. 
Cyprian  took  off  his  mantle,  and  fell  on  his  knees 
and  worshipped  bis  God  :  then  he  put  off  his  inner  garment 
and  remained  in  his  shirt.     The  executioner  being  come, 
Cyprian   ordered  twenty-five  golden  denarii  to  be  given 
to  him  :  he  himself  bound  the  napkin  over  his  own  eyes ; 
and  a  presbyter  and  a  deacon  tied  his  hands,  and  the  Chris- 
tians placed    before    him    napkins   and  handkerchief   to 
receive  his  blood.     His  head  was  then  severed  from  his 
body  by  the  sword-* 

His  biographer  Pontius  represents  himself  as  wishing 
to  have  died  with  him  :  and,  as  divided  between  the  joy 
of  his  victorious  martyrdom,  and  sorrow,  that  himself  was 
left  behind. 

Thus, — after  an  eventful  and  instructive  period  of  about 
twelve  years  since  his  conversion,  after  a  variety  of  toils 
and  exercises  among  friends,  and  open  foes  ana  nominal 
Christians,  by  a  death  more  gentle  than  commonly  fell  to 
the  lot  of  martyrs,  rested  at  length  in  Jesus  the  truly 
magnanimous  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage. An  extraordinary  personage,  surely  I  And  one, 
whose  character  calls  for  the  most  distinct  review  and 
illustration  in  our  power.  An  attempt  of  this  sort  we 
would  make  in  the  next  chapter,  however  imperfect,  or 
inadequate  it  may  prove.  Let  writers,  whose  views  are 
secular,  celebrate  their  heroes,  their  statesmen,  and  their 
philosophers ;  but  let  us,  even  though  a  Christian's  taste 
be  derided,  at  least  take  advantage  of  the  rare  felicity 
of  the  present  times  of  civil  liberty,  and  endeavour,  in 
employmg  the  press,  to  do  some  justice  to  the  virtues  of 
men,  who,  while  they  lived,  "  set  their  affections  on  things 
above,''  and  who,  after  death,  according  to  modern  senti- 
ments of  worth  and  excellence,  are  almost  assigned 
to  contemptuous  oblivion.  And,  may  their  memorial  be 
blessed  for  ever ! 

»  [Acta  Proconsularia  S.  Cypriani  ap,  Ruinart.  p.  189,  et  Fassio.  Cypr. 
per  Poiii.  Diac] 
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CHAP.    XV. 
CYPRIAN  COMPARED  WITH  ORIGEN. 

The  east  and  the  west  beheld  at  the  same  time  these  two 
men,  in  talents,  activity,  and  attainments  much  superior 
to  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world.  The  Boman  seems, 
beyond  contradiction,  to  have  much  excelled  the  Grecian 
in  those  things  in  which  true  Christian  virtue  consists ; 
yet,  as  the  latter,  by  the  fruits  of  his  Ufe, — though  they 
were  miserably  tarnished  and  clouded  by  a  depraved 
philosophy, — still  claims  a  just  place  among  saints,  it 
may  answer  some  valuable  purpose,  not  impertinent  to 
the  design  of  this  History,  to  compare,  in  several  particu- 
lars, the  respective  endowments,  defects,  and  excellences 
of  these  extraordinary  men. 

1.  There  may  have  been  as  pious  and  holy  men  as 
Cyprian,  in  the  interval  of  time  between  the  Apostles 
and  him,  but  we  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  any 
other  Christian  so  well.  The  aistinct  particularity  of  the 
accounts  concerning  him  makes  his  character  remarkably 
deserving  of  our  attention.  The  dealings  of  God  with 
a  sinner,  at  his  first  conversion,  often  give  a  strong  tinc- 
ture to  the  whole  fiiture  life.  Cyprian  was  intended  for 
very  great  and  important  services  in  the  Church :  and, 
those — of  an  active  nature,  and  attended  with  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  sufferings ; — such  as  no  man  could 
perform  to  the  glory  of  God,  but  one,  who  knew  assuredly 
the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  by  a  strong  work  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  on  his  soul.  His  experience  in  conversion 
he  himself  describes  in  his  letter  to  Donatus.  His  recep- 
tion of  Christianity  was  not  the  effect  of  mere  reasoning 
or  speculation.  It  was  not  carried  on  in  a  scholastic  or 
philosophical  manner,  but  may  trul^  be  said  to  have  been 
**  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spint  and  of  power.**  He 
felt  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — namely,  the  grace 
of  God  ;  forgiveness  of  sins  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost, — powerful,  exuberant,  and 
victorious.  His  soul  was  brought  into  the  love  of  God, 
and  that  of  the  purest  kind,  tempered  ever  with  humility 
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and  godly  fear :  and  it  is  evident,  that  he  always  saw 
the  work  to  be  of  God,  and  beheld  nothing  in  himself  as 
wise,  holy,  and  glorious ;  and  that  a  spirit  of  thankfulness 
for  redeeming  love,  of  simple  dependence  on  the  divine 
promises,  and,  of  steady  charity  to  God  and  man,  was  the 
result.  His  race  was  of  no  long  duration;  only  about 
twelve  years  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he 
was  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  lived  a  Christian  life :  and 
no  part  of  it  was  exempt  from  much  labour  or  much 
affliction.  He  seems  never  to  have  known  what  it  was 
to  settle  into  a  lukewarm  state.  The  fire  which  was  first 
kindled  in  him,  burnt  serene  and  steady  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  I  am  aware  that  Mosheim  charges  him  with  an 
ambitious,  domineering  spirit,  that  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  lower  clergy  and  people.*  But  I  take  the  liberty 
of  assuring  the  cautious  reader,  that  this  excellent  and 
very  judicious  secular  historian,  is  not  to  be  trusted  in 
his  accounts  of  men  of  real  holiness.  From  the  most 
attentive  review  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the 
character  of  the  Afiican  prelate,  by  a  repeated  perusal 
of  the  existing  evidence,  especiaUy  his  epistles,  I  cannot 
see  any  thing  on  which  to  ground  such  a  censure.  He 
did  nothing,  in  general,  without  the  clergy  and  people. 
He  was  ever  sedulous  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  whole. 
The  episcopal  authority  was,  in  his  time,  at  no  very  blame- 
able  height  in  the  Church  :  nevertheless,  through  the  gra- 
dual growth  of  superstition,  it  was,  naturally,  advancing 
to  an  excess  of  dignity ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
some  few  expressions  savouring  of  haughtiness  and  aspe- 
rity are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian.  But 
these  few  expressions  were  evidently  the  effect  of  parti- 
cular provocation ; — nor  is  there  the  least  evidence  that 
ambition  was  his  vice.  Candour  would  rather  say,  he  was, 
in  general,  influenced  by  a  very  fervent  zeal,  supported 
in  its  exertions  by  a  temper  remarkably  active  and  sanguine. 
But,  whoever  looks  into  the  original  records  with  an  expec- 
tation of  finding  any  thing  selfish,  proud,  or  domineering 
in  his  general  conduct,  will  be  disappointed ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  struck  with  the  steady  tenor  of  gentle- 
ness, charity,  and  humility.     In  fine,  if  he  had  not  been 

*  [Qbt.  Ecdw.  Sec.  3.  p.  2.  c.  2.  §  3,  et  de  reb.  Christ,  p.  588,  and  p.  611.] 
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a  Christian,  one  might  have  held  him  forth  to  the 
world,  as  a  grikat  man  ; — ^if  it  be  the  part  of  a  great  man 
to  unite,  in  a  large  and  capacious  mind,  many  virtues,  and 
each  of  them  in  a  high  degree  ^  of  perfection  ; — ^virtues 
too,  which  are  opposite  in  their  nature,  and  which  rarely 
meet  in  firm  consistence  in  the  same  subject ; — ^for  example, 
vigour  and  mildness,  magnanimity  and  mercy,  fortitude 
and  prudence,  warmth  of  temper  and  accuracy  of  judg- 
ment, and,  above  all, — zeal  and  discretion. 

In  Origen's  conversion  we  see  nothing  remarkable.     He 
received  Christianity  in  a  way  of  education,  rather  than  by 

?uick,  lively,  and  decisive  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 
t  is  not  usual  with  God  to  make  use  of  such  persons  for 
extraordinary  services,  like  those  for  which  Cjrprian,  in  the 
prime  of  life  appears  to  have  been  selected  from  the  world. 
Origen's  views  of  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity  were, 
— to  say  no  more,  too  faint  and  general ; — nor  ever  sup- 
FiciENTLY  distinguished  from  moral  and  philosophical 
religion.  He  bore  persecution,  when  young,  with  much 
zeal  and  honesty;  but  he  lived  many  years  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  Much  respected  and  sought  after  by  philoso- 
phers, highly  esteemed  and  honoured  by  courts  and  by  the 
great,  he  lived  a  scholastic  rather  than  an  active  life  in 
the  Church ;  always  fully  employed  indeed,  fa^  more  like 
a  man  of  letters  than  a  minister  of  the  Gt)spen  ever  bent 
on  promoting  truth  and  holiness  so  far  as  he  knew  them ; 
but  always  leaving  one's  mind  dissatisfied  on  account  of 
the  defectiveness  of  his  views.  His  last  scenes  are  the 
most  satisfactory  and  the  most  decisively  Christian.  He 
suffered  persecution  with  the  patience  and  honesty  of  a 
martyr;  and  proved  indeed  whose  disciple  he  was  on 
the  whole.  Mosheim  charges  him  with  dishonesty  in  his 
arguments  against  Celsus;  and  says,  that  any  one  that 
has  penetration  and  judgment  may  discern  it.*  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the 
instances  of  dishonest  argumentation,  which  he  alludes  to. 
My  examination  of  the  tract  in  question  induces  me  to 
dissent  from  this  learned  historian;  and  further,  I  am 
convinced  that  great  uprightness  of  mind  was  a  ruling 
feature  in  Origen's  character.     But  it  is  not  the  practice 

*  [Hist.  Eccles.  Sec.  3.  p.  2.  c.  3.  §  10,  et  de  reb.  Christ,  p.  609.] 
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of  modem  writers  to  be  candid  in  their  judgment  of  the 
ancient  Christians. 

After  this  general  review  of  these  two  men,  and,  after 
it  has  been  admitted  that  integrity  and  fairness  of  mind 
were  possessed  by  both  in  a  very  great  degree,  it  may  be 
natural  to  ask — In  what  consisted  the  superior  excellence 
of  Cyprian  ?  The  general  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is — 
The  manner  of  their  first  conversion  has  appeared  to  have 
been  strikingly  different  in  the  two  cases ;  and  still  more 
so — the  work  of  God  upon  their  hearts  afterwards.  But 
besides  this, — 

2.  Cyprian  was  possessed  of  a  simplicity  of  taste  to 
which  Origen  seems  ever  to  have  been  a  stranger.  By 
simplicity  of  taste  I  mean  here  a  genuine  and  unadul- 
terated relish  for  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  just  as  it  stands  in  its  real  nature.  It  is  possible 
for  a  person  very  eminent  in  this  gift, — which  is  purely 
divine  and  spiritual, — to  be  in  no  way  remarkable  for  his 
knowledge  of  evangelical  truth  :  In  respect  of  knowledge, 
he  may  not  much  exceed  another  who  is  far  his  inferior  in 
the  former  grace  of  the  Spirit :  The  light  and  means  of 
information  are  very  different  in  different  ages  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  third  century  suffered  a  decline  in 
illumination.  But  where  a  man  is  deficient  in  knowledge, 
yet  if  his  simplicity  of  Christian  taste  be  very  great,  he  will 
be  silent  on  those  subjects  which  he  does  not  understand, 
or  at  least  he  will  be  extremely  cautious  in  opposing  any 
part  of  divine  truth.  This  was  Cyprian's  case.  He  appears 
not,  for  instance,  to  have  understood  the  doctrine  of  the 
election  of  grace.  Since  Justin's  days,  the  knowledge  of 
that  article  of  faith  was  departing  from  the  Church.  But 
he  opposed  it  not.  Origen,  less  humble  and  less  submis- 
sive to  divine  iilstruction,  and  feeling  more  resources  in 
his  reasoning  powers,  dares  to  oppose  it  by  a  contrary 
statement.* 

In  Cyprian  this  simplicity  appears  in  a  supreme  degree. 
He  never  trifles  with  Scripture,  or  sets  up  his  reason 
against  it.  Unencumbered  with  the  apparatus  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  possessed  of  what  is  much  better, — plain 
good  sense,  he  takes,  always,  the  words  of  Scripture  in 

*  Philocalia  xxi. 
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their  obvious  and  most  natural  meaning  ;  and  thinks  he 
has  sufficiently  proved  his  point,  when  he  has  supported  it 
by  an  apposite  quotation.  His  humble  spirit  bows  to  the 
divine  word  :  and  hence,  faith,  patience,  charity,  heavenly- 
mindedness,  have  full  dominion  in  his  soul  ;  and  hence 
also,  his  sentiments  have  a  strength,  a  purity,  a  perspicuity, 
peculiarly  the  property  of  those  whose  religious  taste  is 
altogether  scriptural.  Here  it  is  that  Cyprian  and  Origen 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  The  latter  is  full 
of  endless  allegorical  interpretations,  and  of  platonic  notions 
concerning  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  transmigration  of 
spirits,  free-will,  and  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  The  first 
and  simple  sense  of  Scripture  he  too  often  ventures  to  re- 
ject entirely.*  David's  sin  in  the  affair  of  Uriah  he  cannot 
admit.  It  seems,  he  had  not  such  strong  and  palpable 
proof  of  his  own  innate  depravity,  as  to  suppose  it  possible 
for  so  good  a  man  to  fall  so  foully*  He  has  recourse, 
therefore,  to  a  hidden  and  abstruse  sense.  His  numberless 
comments  on  Scripture  constitute  a  system  of  fanciful 
allegory,  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  sacred  oracles  : 
The  just  and  plain  sense  is  much  neglected  ;  and  the 
whole  is  covered  with  thick  clouds  of  mysticism  and  chime- 
rical philosophy.  He  labours,  it  is  true,  to  support  the 
faith,  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ;  but,  like 
his  platonic  master,  Ammonius,  he  introduces  large  quan- 
tities of  figurative  trash,  which  will  not  incorporate  with 
Christian  doctrine.     Thus,  by  accommodating  his  inter- 

Eretations  to  the  then  reigning  literary  taste^  he  gained  to 
imself,  indeed,  a  celebrity  of  character  among  the  heathen, 
even  among  the  great  and  noble,  but  threw  all  things  into 
inextricable  ambiguity.  His  quickness  of  parts  and  his 
superior  ingenuity  served  only  to  entangle  him  more 
effectually,  and  to  enable  him  to  move  in  the  chaos  of  his 
own  formation  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  that  rendered  him 
unconscious  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself. 

One  remarkable  consequence  of  this  difference  of  cha- 
racter was,  that  while  Origen,  among  the  pagans,  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  great,  and  was  heard  by  them 
with  patience,  Cyprian  could  not  be  endured  in  his  preach- 

*  Philoc.  Chap.  1.  page  20. 
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ing  or  writings, — except  by  real  Christians.  Another 
consequence  is  this, — It  is  no  easy  thing  to  vindicate  the 
soundness  of  the  former  in  Christian  principles  :— The 
latter  challenges  the  severest  scrutiny.  He  is  christian 
throughout. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  a  man  of  simplicity  and 
a  man  of  philosophy  and  religion  ;  and  the  mind,  on  this 
occasion,  is  led  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  philosophical  and 
of  a  philological  spirit.  Origen  had  the  former,  Cyprian 
the  latter.  Eloquence  was  his  distinguishing  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  he  possessed  all  the  powers  of  it  in  a  very  high 
degree,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age, — which  was  rar 
from  being  the  best.  And  here,  I  would  humbly  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  the  pious  and  well-disposed, — 
whether  the  knowledge  of  grammar,  history,  criticism, 
and  of  oratory,  theoretical  and  practical,  properly  regulated 
by  common  sense  and  in  subordination  to  divine  grace,  be 
not  much  less  dangerous,  and,  in  their  way,  more  useful 
endowments,  for  a  minister  of  Christ,  than  deep  researches 
into  philosophy  of  any  kind  ? — Far,  very  fer,  from  mean- 
ing to  insinuate  that  the  studies  of  metaphysics  and  of 
natural  philosophy  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the 
education  of  persons  who  mean  to  be  pastors, — I  would 
be  understood  to  suggest, — that  a  less  proportion  of  these, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  those  than  what  agrees  with 
the  present  fashionable  taste,  might  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  Church,  The  reasoning  powers  might  find  in  the 
former  an  useful  exercise  and  improvement,  without  the 
same  danger  of  presumption  which  so  strongly  adheres  to 
the  latter.* 

3.  Having  compared  the  lives  and  the  tempers  of  these 
men,  let  us  now  view  the  principles  of  each.  Of  Cyprian, 
afler  the  many  quotations  already  given  from  his  writings, 
little  need  be  added.  Nevertheless,  as  it  has  lain  more  in 
our  way  to  consider  him  as  addressing  Christians  than 
pagans  or  infidels,  I  shall  select  a  letter  of  his  to  Demetrian, 
a  persecutor  of  Christians  in  Africa,  in  which  his  manner 

*  These  sentiments  are  certainly  favoured  by  the  comparison  of  Cyprian 
and  Origen.  It  is  true,  this  is  only  a  single  instance  of  such  coropanson  : 
— ^but,  I  believe,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  examples  of  a  contrary 
tendency. 
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of  preaching  to  men  altogether  profane  and  unconverted  is 
observable. 

He  denounces  to  them  the  plain  threatenings  of  eternal 
punishment.  ^^  There  remains  hereafter  *  an  eternal  prison, 
constant  flame,  and  perpetual  punishment.  There  the 
groans  of  supplicants  will  not  be  heard,  because  here  they 
disregarded  the  terror  of  God's  indignation."  He  bicb 
them  solemnly  look  into  themselves,  and  appeals  to  the 
conscience  as  affording  full  proof  of  guilt  before  God. 
And  he  aggravates  the  charge  of  condemnation,  because, 
amidst  the  miseries  of  the  times,  men  did  not  repent. 
After  exposing  the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  exhibiting,  in 
lively  colours,  the  all-important  scenes  of  the  last  judg- 
ment, he  concludes  with  this  Christian  exhortation,  which 
is  introduced  in  the  true  taste  and  order  of  things,  after  he 
had  first  denounced  the  terrors  of  the  law.f  "  Provide 
then  for  your  security  and  life,  while  you  may.  We  offer 
vou  the  most  salutary  counsel ;  and  because  we  are  for- 
bidden to  hate  you  or  to  requite  evil,  we  exhort  you,  while 
there  is  time,  to  please  God  and  to  emerge  from  the  pro- 
found night  of  superstition  into  the  fair  light  of  true 
religion.  We  envy  not  your  advantages,  nor  do  we  hide 
the  divine  benefits.  We  return  good  will  for  your  hatred ; 
and,  for  the  torments  and  punishments,  which  are  inflicted 
upon  us,  we  show  you  tne  paths  of  salvation.  Believe, 
and  live  ;  and  do  ye,  who  persecute  us  for  a  time,  rejoice 
with  us  for  ever.  When  you  depart  hence,  there  will  be 
no  room  for  repentance  :  no  method  of  being  reconciled 
to  God  : ;]:  here,  eternal  life  is  either  lost  or  secured ;  here, 
by  the  worship  of  Gtxl  and  the  fruit  of  faith,  provision  is 
made  for  eternal  salvation  :— and  let  no  man  be  retarded, 
either  by  his  sins  or  by  his  years,  from  coming  to  obtain 
it.  No  repentance  is  too  late,  while  a  man  remains  in  this 
world. 

*^  An  access  lies  open  to  the  grace  of  God ;  and,  to  those, 
who  seek  and  understand  the  truth,  the  access  is  easy. 
Even,  in  the  very  exit  of  life,  pray  for  remission  of  sins, 
and  implore  the  only  living  ana  true  God  with  confession 
and  faith :  Pardon  is  granted  to  him  who  confesses  his  sin  ; 

*  Lib.  ad  Demetrian.  [c.  2.]  t  [Ibid.  c.  6.] 

t  [NuUuB  satiflfoctionis  efiectus.] 
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and  saving  grace  from  the  divine  goodness  is  conferred 
on  the  believer  ;  and,  thus  may  a  man  pass  from  death  to 
immortality  in  his  very  last  moments.  By  subduing  death 
through  the  trophy  of  his  cross,  by  redeeming  the  believer 
with  the  price  of  his  blood,  by  reconciling  man  to  God 
the  Father,  and  by  quickening  the  dead  with  celestial  re- 
generation,  Christ  imnarts  to  i^  [this  grace,  this  gift  of  his 
mercy.]  Him,  if  it  be  possible,  let  us  all  follow  ; — ^let  us 
be  baptized  in  his  name.  He  opens  to  us  the  way  of  life  ;t 
he  brings  us  back  to  paradiscf  He  leads  us  [all  the  way] 
to  the  heavenly  kingdom  :  and  we  shall  always  live  with 
him.  [Through]  him  made  sons  of  God,  we  shall  rejoice 
with  him  for  ever  :  Redeemed  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 
Christians  with  Christ  in  glory :  we  shall  be  the  blessed  of 
God  the  Father ;  and  [enjoying  perpetual  pleasure  in  Grod's 
presence,]  shall  give  him  thanks  to  all  eternity.  The  man, 
who  was  obnoxious  to  death,  and  has  been  made  a  sure  par- 
taker of  immortality,  cannot  but  be  filled  with  joy  and 
gratitude  for  evermore.** 

With  such  an  affectionate  spirit,  and  with  such  clearness 
of  doctrine,  did  Cyprian  preach  justification,  by  PArrn 
ONLY,  to  the  unconverted.  It  must  not  be  denied, — ^that 
in  his  address  to  men,  who  had  already  ''  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious,**  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  evangeli- 
cal purity*  In  his  treatise  on  Good  Works,  he  says  very 
excellent  things  on  the  duty  of  alms-giving :  but  he  some- 
times uses  language  that  might  easily  be  construed  into  the 
language  of  merit ;  and  as  he  had  not  learnt  to  distinguish 
the  Apocrypha  from  the  Old  Testament,  he  supportshis  ideas 
with  quotations  fix)m  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus.  We  have 
had, — what  he  had  not, — an  experience  of  the  evil  tendency 
of  any  expressions  which,  in  the  smallest  degree,  counte- 
nance the  supposition  of  the  efficacy  of  human  works  in 
washing  away  the  pollution  of  sin,  whether  contracted  before 
or  after  baptism.  We  know  too,  firom  the  dependence  on 
divine  grace  and  on  the  Spirit*s  illumination,  which  Cyprian 
and  many  other  fathers  of  the  same  stamp  habitually  exer^ 
cised, — besides  the  testimony  of  their  holy  lives, — ^that  the 
same  expressions  mean  not  with  them  what  they  do  in  the 
mouths  of  modems,  who  too  often  appear  to  be  full  of  self- 

*  [Hujus  saeramento  et  signo  censemnun]  t  [Perducit.] 
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righteousness  and  of  contempt  both  of  the  grace  of  Christ 
and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  are  sure,  that 
the  former  mean  no  opposition  to  the  free  gift  of  God, 
because  they  are  humble  :  whereas,  it  is  but  too  evident 
that  the  latter  do, — because  they  are  proud,  and  scorn  the 
whole  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  creature*  It  had  been  well,  however,  if  holy  men  had 
never  given  a  handle  to  the  profane  to  adulterate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gt)spel.  But  I  have  before  observed,  that 
Cyprian's  views  of  grace  were  not  equally  clear  with  those 
of  the  first  Christians :  Yet,  on  every  fundamental  principle, 
he  speaks  as  the  Oracles  of  God  ;  and  in  his  addresses  to 
Pagans,  Christians,  or  Jews,  he  is  always  fervent  and  zea- 
lous. His  tract  on  Patience,  as  a  practical  performance, 
and  that  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a  doctrinal  one,  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  In  general,  his  works  are  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  he  must  have  a  poor  taste  indeed  in  godli- 
ness who  will  not  find  the  perusal  of  them  refreshing  to  his 
soul.  Nevertheless,  C3rpnan  shines  much  more  in  practical 
than  in  speculative  (Uvinity.  The  shortness  of  his  (Jhristian 
life  and  the  pressure  of  his  employments  will  easily  account 
for  this. 

I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  clear  the  doctrinal  character  of 
Origen  from  reproach.  The  ancients  themselves  were 
knuch  divided  in  their  views  of  his  opinion  concerning  the 
Son  of  God.  It  is  certain  that  the  Arians  of  the  fourth 
ioentury  seemed  to  receive  some  countenance  from  him  ; 
and  men,  who  had  so  very  little  assistance  from  precedents, 
were  ghul  to  catch  at  the  shadow  of  an  argument  drawn  from 
his  illustrious  name.  But  what,  if  his  Arianism  were  indeed 
full  attd  confessed  on  all  hands, — What  would  such  a  fact 
avail  as  an  argument, — I  say  not  against  the  Scriptures, — 
but  against  the  joint  consent  of  the  whole  Church  for  three 
hundred  years  ?  Even  the  very  opposition  made  against  his 
character  by  many,  shows  how  zealous  the  Church  had  ever 
been  in  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Here 
is  open  a  wide  field  of  controversy  ;  but  little  profit  is  to 
be  expected  from  traversing  it.  The  writings  of  Origen 
against  Celsus,  in  which  he  ably  defends  Christianity  agamst 
philosophy  and  paganism,  and  the  Philocalia  of  the  same 
author,  furnish  sufficiently  decisive  passages  against  Arian 
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tenets, — if  they  were  not  embarrassed  by  others  of  a  more 
doubtful  cast. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  who  thought  so  rapidly, 
wrote  so  much,  and  had  his  eyes  so  steadily  fixed  on  his 
philosophy,  must  have  dropped  many  things,  which  he  would 
not  have  seriously  maintained  if  he  had  ever  carefully  re- 
viewed them.  That  he  never  meant  to  hold  any  thing  dif- 
ferent from,  the  orthodox  creed,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
pains  which  he  took  against  heretics,  as  well  as  fix)m  his 
general  character.  Some,  therefore,  of  his  indefensible  sen- 
tences ought  to  be  considered  as  containing  queries  and 
conjectures  rather  than  settled  opinions.  Athanasius  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  a  judge  of  this  matter  ;  and  hb 
believed  him  to  be  sound,  and  quoted  his  writings  to  prove 
our  Lord's  co-eternity  and  co-essentiality  with  the  Father. 
And  he,  likewise,  observes — ^that  what  things  Origen  wrote 
by  way  of  controversy  and  disputation  are  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  his  own  sentiments.* 

After  all,  the  best  defence  of  this  great  man  consists  in 
the  general  hoUness  of  his  life,  and  in  his  patient  suffering 
for  the  faith  of  Christ  in  old  age  :  And  I  rejoice  that, 
amidst  all  the  trash  with  which  his  writings  abound,  we 
have  yet  this  unquestionable  testimony — that  he  "  kept  the 
commandments  of  Gt)d,  and  had  the  faith  of  Jesus."  The 
loss  of  his  voluminous  commentaries,  and  of  his  other 
numerous  works,  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  regretted. 
There  are  two  sentences  t  m  them  which  merit  particular 
attention.  He  thus  speaks  on  the  words,  Bom.  iii.  ^^  we 
conclude,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith,"  &c.  **  the  jus- 
tification OF  faith  only  is  sufficient;  so  that  if 

ANY  person  only  BELIEVE,  HE  MAY  BE  JUSTIFIED, 
THOUGH    NO     GOOD     WORK     HATH     BEEN     FULFILLED     BY 

HIM  ; " — and  again,  on  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief,  "  he 
was  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law ;  because, 
concerning  these,  the  Lord  did  not  inquire  what  he  had 
done  before  ;  neither  did  he  stay  to  ask  what  work  he  was 
purposing  to  perform  after  he  had  believed  ; — but,  the 
man  being  justified  by  his  confession  only,  Jesus,  who  was 

going  to  paradise,  took  him  as  a  companion,  and  carried 
im  there." 

*  Care's  Life  of  Origen,  [p.  237.1 
t  See  BLshop  Beyeridge  on  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Thus,  the  precious  doctrine  of  justification,  though 
much  sullied  and  covered  with  rubbish,  was  yet  alive,  in 
the  third  century,  even  in  the  faith  of  the  most  dubious 
characters  among  the  Anti-Nicene  fathers.  This  it  was 
that  kept  Origen,  with  all  "  his  hay  and  stubble,"*  firm 
on  Christian  foundations,  and  distinguished  him  radically 
from  an  adversary  of  Christ. 

4.  If  we  compare  the  public  life  of  these  two  men,  the 
Grecian  shines  in  a  scholastic,  the  Roman  in  a  pastord 
capacity.  Origen  appears  as  an  author,  and  moves  in 
a  sphere  calculated  for  the  learned.  Cyprian  is  a  preacher, 
and,  like  the  Apostles,  addresses  equsJly  all  sorts  of  men. 
The  latter,  on  account  of  the  pride  of  corrupt  nature,  was 
most  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  poor :  He  valued  not 
refinement  of  composition :  His  aim  was  to  reach  the  heart 
and  the  conscience,  and  to  reduce  every  religious  con- 
sideration to  real  practice,  Origen,  however,  was  usefully 
employed  in  untymg  knotty  speculations,  in  refuting  here- 
sies, and  in  recommending  Christianity,  or  something  like 
Christianity,  to  the  learned  world,  No  doubt,  his  labours 
would  be  of  some  advantage  amidst  the  mischief  which 
the  accommodating  scheme  produced ;  but  the  pastord 
exhortations  of  Cyprian,  as  they  would  not  be  received 
at  all  by  prejudiced  philosophers,  so,  where  they  were 
received,  left  effects  of  unadulterated  piety,  through  the 
divine  influence  that  attended  them.  As  a  (Jhristian  bishop, 
scarcely  any  age  has  seen  his  superior  in  activity,  dis- 
interestedness, and  steady  attention  to  discipline.  He  was 
equally  remote  fi-om  the  extremes  of  negligent  remissness, 
and  impracticable  severity :  and  he  possessed  a  charity 
and  a  patience  unwearied,  and  ever  consistent.  He  may 
safely  be  recommended  as  a  model  to  all  pastors,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  rank  and  dignity  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Whoever  feels  a  desire  to  serve  God  in  the  most 
arduous  and  the  most  important  of  all  professions,  may 
profitably, — next  after  the  study  of  the  sacred  oracles, 
give  days  and  nights  to  Cyprian's  writings.  All  his 
genuine  compositions,  if  you  except  his  correspondence 
and  controversy  with  Stephen  of  Rome,— deserve  a  dili- 
gent perusal ;  yet  no  man  must  be  expected  to  relish  them 

•  1  Cor.  iii.  12. 
VOL.  I.  2D 
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thoroughly,  unless  he  himself  has  experienced  the  new 
birth  unto  righteousness.  A  truly  regenerated  person  will 
not  only  rehsh  them,  but  also  will  not  fail  to  be  affected 
with  a  generous  glow  of  the  purest  godliness,  upon  reading 
them  with  care  and  attention,  llie  frequency  of  such 
bishops  in  Europe  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  I  What  avail 
good  sense,  taste,  learning,  without  Christian  simplicity — 
and  a  heart  above  the  world,  its  flatteries  or  its  frowns ! 
Contemplate — study  the  character  of  the  prelate  of  Car^ 
thage,  and  you  will  learn  what  Christian  bishops  once  were^ 
and  what  they  still  ought  to  be. 

6.  But  the  chief  point  of  view  in  which  the  contrast 
between  these  two  persons  is  most  striking,  is  in  the  con- 
sequences and  frnits  of  their  labours  and  their  writings. 
Before  Cyprian's  time,  Africa  appears  to  have  been  in  no 
very  flourishing  state  with  respect  to  Christianity.  Within 
twelve  years  he  was  the  instrument  of  most  material  ser- 
vice in  recovering  many  apostates,  in  reforming  discipline, 
and  in  reviving  the  essence  of  godliness.  His  example 
was  most  powerful  and  effectual  among  them  for  ages. 
The  honours  paid  to  his  memory  demonstrate  this :  More- 
over, it  is  certain^  that  his  diocese,  once  the  scene  of  Punic 
greatness,  continued,  long  after,  one  of  the  most  precious 
gardens  of  Christianity,  as  I  shall  have  abundant  occasion 
to  show  in  the  course  of  this  History, — ^if  I  should  be  per^ 
mitted  to  continue  it.  But  the  mischiefs  of  Origen  s  taste 
and  spirit  in  religion  were  inexpressible.  Talents  and 
learning  are  coveted  by  mankind ;  he,  however,  who  pos- 
sesses much  of  them,  nas  the  more  abundant  need  to  learn 
humility  and  divine  caution.  For,  if  he  do  not  evidently 
benefit  mankind  by  them,  he  is  in  danger  of  doin^  much 
mi8chie£  No  man,  not  altogether  unsound  and  hypo- 
critical, ever  injured  the  Church  of  Christ  more  than 
Origen  did.  From  the  fancifrd  mode  of  allegory,  intro- 
duced by  him  and  uncontrolled  by  Scriptural  rule  and 
order,  arose  a  vitiated  method  of  commenting  on  the  sacred 
pages ;  which  has  been  succeeded  by  the  contrary  extreme 
— namely,  a  contempt  of  types  and  figures  altogether; 
and,  in  a  similar  way,  his  fancifril  ideas  of  letter  and 
SPIRIT  tended  to  remove  from  men's  minds  all  just  con- 
ceptions of  genuine  spirituality.     A  thick   mist  for  ages 
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pervaded  the  Christian  world,  supported  and  strengthened 
by  his  absurd  allegorical  manner  of  interpretation.  The 
learned  alone  were  considered  as  guides  implicitly  to  be 
followed ;  and  the  vulgar, — ^when  the  literal  sense  was 
hissed  off  the  stage, — had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow 
their  authority  wherever  it  might  conduct  them.  It  was 
not  till  the  days  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  that  this  evil 
was  fairly  and  successfiflly  opposed. 

If  I  have  carried  the  parallel  to  a  greater  length  than 
the  just  laws  of  history  allow,  the  importance  of  the  case 
is  ray  apology.  Let  the  whole  be  attentively  weighed  by 
the  serious  reader,  in  connexion  with  two  passages  of 
St.  Paul :  the  first  of  which  is,  "  I  am  jealous  over  you 
with  a  godly  jealousy,  lest  your  minds  be  corrupted  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ ; " — and  the  second  "  Hath 
not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ?  " 


CHAR  XVI. 

OTHER  PARTICULARS  OF  VALERIAN'S  PERSECUTION. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Cyprian  heard  of 
the  death  of  Sixtus,*  bishop  of  Bome,  a  little  before  his 
own  martyrdom.  In  pursuance  of  the  cruel  orders,  of 
Valerian,  for  carrying  on  the  persecution,  that  prelate  had 
been  seized  with  some  of  his  clergy .f  While  they  were 
carrying  him  to  execution,  Laurentius,  his  chief  deacon, 
followed  him  weeping,  and  said  "  Whither  goest  thou, 
Father,  without  thy  son  ? "  Sixtus  said,  "  You  shall  follow 
me  in  three  days.  We  may  suppose  him  to  have  been 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  saying  this,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  that  miraculous  gifts  were  as  yet 
by  no  means  extinct  in  the  Church:  6ut,  perhaps,  the 
declaration  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  common  sagacity 
fi*om  the  circumstances  of  affairs. 

After  Sixtus'  death,|  the  Prefect  of  Bome,  moved  by 
an  idle  report  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  Roman  Church, 


*  [OrXvBtus.] 
id  ii 


t  [Ambroft.  in  Lib.  1.  oflF.  c.  41,  and  in  lib.  2.  c.  28,  et  Prudent,  in  lib. 
de  Coron.  ap.  Ruinart  in  Act.  Sin.  p.  163J 
X  [August.  Op.  V.  7.  P.  2.  p.  1220,  &c.  (Ed.  Ven.)   See  Fleury,  b.  7.  c.  .31).] 
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sent  for  Laurentius,  and  ordered  him  to  deliver  them  up. 
Laurentius  replied,  "  Give  me  a  little  time  to  set  every 
thing  in  order,  and  to  take  an  account  of  each  particular." 
The  Prefect  granted  him  three  days  time.  In  that  space 
Laurentius  collected  all  the  poor  who  were  supported 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and  going  to  the  Prefect,  said, 
"  Come,  behold  the  riches  of  our  God ;  yoii  shall  see  a 
large  court  full  of  golden  vessels."  '  The  Prefect  followed 
him,  but  seeing  all  the  poor  people,  he  turned  to  Lauren- 
tius with  looks  full  of  anger.  "  What  are  you  displeased 
at  T  said  the  martyr ; — "  The  gold,  you  so  eagerly  desire, 
is  but  a  vile  metal  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  serves  as 
an  incitement  to  all  sorts  of  crimes :  the  true  gold  is  that 
Light  whose  disciples  these  poor  men  are.  The  misery  of 
their  bodies  is  an  advantage  to  their  souls :  Sin  is  the  real 
disease  of  mankind :  The  great  ones  of  the  earth  are  the 
truly  poor  and  contemptible.  These  are  the  treasures  which 
I  promised  you ;  to  which  I  will  add  precious  stones. 
Behold  these  virgins  and  widows ;  they  are  the  Church's 
crown  ;  make  use  of  these  riches  for  the  advantage  of  Rome, 
of  the  emperor,  and  of  yourself." 

Doubtless,  if  the  Prefect's  mind  had  been  at  all  disposed 
to  receive  an  instructive  lesson,  he  would  have  met  with 
one  here.  The  liberality  of  Christians  in  maintaining  a 
great  number  of  objects,  and  in  looking  for  no  recompence 
but  that  which  shaD  take  place  at  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  i^ile  they  patiently  bore  affliction,  and  humbly  rested 
on  an  unseen  Saviour,  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  mind 
of  HIM,  who  bids  his  disciples,  in  a  well-known  parable, 
to  relieve  those  who  cannot  recompense  them.*  How 
glorious  was  this  scene !  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  tearing  one  another  in  pieces,  and  when  philo- 
sophers made  not  the  slightest  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures  !  But,  as  the  persecutors 
would  not  hear  the  doctrines  explained,  so  neither  would 
they  see  the  precepts  exemplifiea  with  patience.  "  Do  ye 
mock  me  ?"  cries  the  Prefect ;  **  I  know  ye  value  your- 
selves for  contemning  death,  and  therefore  ye  shall  not  die 
at  once."  Then  he  caused  Laurentius  to  be  stripped, 
extended,  and  fastened  to  a  gridiron,  and,  in  that  manner, 

*  Luke  xiY.  12—15. 
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to  be  broiled  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  When  he  had  con- 
tinued a  considerable  time  with  one  side  to  the  fire,  he 
said  to  the  Prefect,  "  Let  me  be  turned,  I  am  suflSciently 
broiled  on  one  side."  And  when  they  had  turned  him,  he 
looked  up  to  heaven  and  prayed  for  the  conversion  of 
Home  ;  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost ! 

I  give  this  story  at  some  length,  because  it  has  sufficient 
marks  of  credibility,  and  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Augustine.  I  am  not  disposed  to  follow  Fleury  in  various 
other  narratives.  In  subjects  of  martyrology  this  author 
seems  directly  opposite  to  our  countryman  Gibbon.  What- 
ever judgment  these  historians  possessed,  remained,  in 
this  matter,  equally  unexercised  by  both.  Indiscriminate 
incredulity  is  as  bUnd  as  indiscriminate  belief.  I  may 
not  always  succeed,  but  I  certainly  endeavour  to  separate 
truth  from  fiction,  and  neither  to  impose  on  my  readers 
nor  myself. 

*  At  C«sarea.  in  Cappadocia,  a  chM,  named  Cyril, 
showed  uncommon  fortitude.  He  called  on  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  continually,  nor  could  threats  or  blows  pre- 
vent him  firom  openly  avowing  Christianity.  Several 
children  of  the  same  age  persecuted  him ;  and  his  own 
father,  with  the  applauses  of  many  persons  for  his  zeal  in 
the  support  of  paganism,  drove  him  out  of  his  house.  The 
judge  ordered  lum  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  said, 
"  My  child,  I  will  pardon  your  faults ;  and  your  father 
shall  receive  you  again  :  It  is  in  your  power  to  enjoy  your 
fathers  estate,  provided  you  are  wise,  and  take  care  of 
your  own  interest."  "  I  rejoice  to  bear  your  reproaches," 
replied  the  child ;  "  God  will  receive  me :  I  am  not  sorry 
that  I  am  expelled  out  of  our  house  :  I  shall  have  a  better 
mansion:  I  lear  not  death,  because  it  will  introduce  me 
into  a  better  life."  Divine  grace  having  enabled  him  to 
witness  this  good  confession,  he  was  ordered  to  be  bound 
and  led,  as  it  were,  to  execution.  The  judge  had  given 
secret  orders  to  bring  him  back  again,  hoping  that  the 
sight  of  the  fire  might  overcome  his  resolution.  Cyril 
remained  inflexible.  The  humanity  of  the  judge  induced 
him  still  to  continue  his  remonstrances.  ^^  Your  fire  and 
your  sword,"  says  the  young  martyr,  "  are  insignificant. 

*  [^Ruinart.  Act.  Sincer.  p.  213.] 
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I  go  to  a  better  house ;  I  go  to  more  excellent  riches : 
Dispatch  me  presently,  that  I  may  enjoy  them."  The 
spectators  wept  through  compassion.  **  Ye  should  rather 
rejoice,"  says  he,  "  in  conducting  me  to  punishment.  Ye 
know  not  what  a  city  I  am  going  to  inhabit,  nor  what  is 
my  hope."  Thus  he  went  to  his  death,  and  was  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  city.  Such  an  example  illustrates 
well  that  Scripture, — "  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  ordained  strength." 

There  were  at  Antioch  a  presbyter  and  a  layman,  the 
former  named  Sapricius,  the  latter  Nicephorus,  who 
through  some  misunderstanding,  after  a  remarkable  inti- 
macy, became  so  completely  estranged,  that  they  would 
not  even  salute  each  other  in  the  street.  Nicephorus  after 
a  time  relented,  begged  forgiveness  of  his  fault,  and  took 
repeated  measures  to  procure  reconciliation, — but  in  vain. 
He  even  ran  to  the  house  of  Sapricius,  and  throwing  him- 
self at  his  feet,  entreated  his  forgiveness  for  the  Lord's 
sake ; — the  presbyter  continued  obstinate. 

In  this  situation  of  things  the  persecution  of  Valerian 
reached  them  suddenly,  bapricius  was  carried  before  the 
governor,  and  ordered  to  sacrifice  in  obedience  to  the  edicts 
of  the  emperors.  "  We  Christians,"  replied  Sapricius, 
"  acknowledge  for  our  King  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  true 
God,  and  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth. — Perish  idols, 
which  can  do  neither  good  nor  harm  !  "  The  Prefect  tor- 
mented him  a  long  time,  and  then  commanded  that  he 
should  be  beheaded.  Nicephorus,  hearing  of  this,  runs  up 
to  him,  as  he  is  led  to  execution,  and  renews  in  vain  the 
same  supplications.  The  executioners  deride  his  humility 
as  perfect  folly.  But  he  perseveres,  and  attends  Sapricius 
to  the  place  of  execution.  There  he  says  further.  It  is 
written,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you."  But,  not  even 
the  mention  of  the  word  of  God  itself,  so  suitable  to 
Sapricius*s  own  circumstances,  could  affect  his  obstinate 
and  unforgiving  temper. 

Sapricius,  however,  suddenly  forsaken  of  God,  recants, 

and  promises  to  sacrifice.     Nicephorus,  amazed,  exhorts 

Sapricius     ^^  to  the  Contrary,  but  in  vain.  He,  then,  says 

recants.       to  the  executioucrs,  "  I  believe  in  the  name  of 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  renounced."     The 
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officers  return  to  give  an  account  to  the  governor,  who 
ordered  Nicephorus  to  be  beheaded.* 

The  account  ends  here :  but  if  Sapricius  lived  to  repent, 
as  I  hope  he  did,  he  might  learn  what  a  dangerous  thing 
it  is  for  a  miserable  mortal,  whose  sufficiency  and  perse* 
verance  rest  entirely  on  Divine  grace,  to  despise,  condemn, 
or  exult  over  his  brother.  The  last  became  the  first  : — 
and  God  showed  his  people  wonderfiilly  by  this  case,  that 
he  will  support  them  in  their  sufferings  for  his  name  ;  but 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  have  them  to  be  humble, 
meek,  and  forgiving.  This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  seen 
of  a  man  attempting  to  suffer  for  Christ  on  philosophical 
^unds ; — and  it  failed  :  Self-sufficiency  and  pure  Chris- 
tianity are,  in  their  nature,  distinct  and  opposite :  Let  no 
man  attempt  to  unite  or  mix  together  such  heterogeneous 
and  jarring  principles. 

It  appears  that  Christian  fortitude  is  a  very  different 
thing  firom  the  steady  pride  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  sullen 
patience  of  an  Indian  ;  and,  that  it  cannot  even  subsist  in 
the  absence  of  Christian  meekness  and  charity.  Philo- 
sophers and  savages,  without  the  least  supernatural  heh), 
have  frequently  maintained  a  hardy  and  unconquerable 
spirit.  But  the  event  of  this  story  may  teach  the  infidel, 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  exult  in  such  instances, — that  the 
spirit  of  suffering  for  Christ  is,  in  its  kind,  a  quite  ^hfferent 
thing, — that  it  is  above  mere  human  nature, — ^that  it  is 
¥rrought  in  the  heart  by  divine  grace,  and,  that  it  cannot 
subsist  if  the  Spirit  of  Gfod  be  provoked  to  leave  the  sufferer. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whom  Divine  Providence  had 
so  remarkably  preserved  in  the  Decian  persecution,  lived 
to  suffer  much  also  in  this — but  not  to  death.  Eusebius 
has  preserved  some  extracts  of  his  writings,  which  not 
only  prove  this  &ct  beyond  dispute,  but  also  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  effects  of  Valerian's  persecution  in 

Egyptt 

This  bishop,  with  his  presbyter  Maximus,  three  deacons, 
and  a  Boman  Christian,  was  brought  before  JEmilian  the 
Prefect,  and  was  ordered  to  recant :  At  the  same  time  it 
was  observed,  that  his  doing  so  might  have  a  good  effect 

*  Fleuryy  book  7.  [c.  60.    Ruinart.  Act.  Mart.  sine.  p.  209,  &c.] 

t  Book  7.  Chap.  x.  [and  xi.] 
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on  others.  He  answered,  "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather 
than  man ;  I  worship  God,  who  alone  ought  to  be  wor- 
shipped/' "Hear  the  clemency  of  the  emperor,"  says 
-ZEmilian  :  "  You  are  all  pardoned,  provided  you  return  to 
a  natural  duty  : — Adore  the  gods  who  guard  the  empire, 
and  forsake  those  things  which  are  contrary  to  nature." 
Dionysius  answered,  "  All  men  do  not  worship  the  same 
gods,  but  men  worship  variously  according  to  their  senti- 
ments. But  WE  worship  the  One  God,  the  maker  of  all 
things,  who  gave  the  empire  to  the  most  [religious]*  empe- 
rors Valerian  and  Gallienus  ;  and  to  him  we  pour  out  in- 
cessant prayers  for  their  prosperous  administration."  "  What 
can  be  the  meaning,"  says  ^milian,  "  why  ye  may  not 
still  adore  that  God  of  yours, — on  supposition  that  he  is  a 
god — in  conjunction  with  our  Gt)ds  ?"  Dionysius  answered, 
— "  We  worship  no  other  God."*]" 

From  this  remarkable  question  of  the  Prefect,  it  is 
evident,  that  men  might  have  been  tolerated  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jesus,  if  they  had  allowed  idolaters  also  to  be  right 
in  the  main,  by  associating  idols  with  the  true  God.  The 
firmness  of  Christians,  in  this  respect,  provoked  their 
enemies.  The  dislike,  at  this  day,  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ,  arises  from  a  similar  cause :  Men  are  condemned 
as  bigots,  because  they  cannot  allow  the  world  at  large  to 
be  right  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

^milian  banished  them  all  to  a  village  near  the  desert, 
called  Cephro.  And  thither  Dionysius,  though  sickly, 
was  constrained  to  depart  immediately.  "  And  truly," 
says  Dionysius,  "  we  [were]  not  absent  from  the  church ; 
for  I  still  gathered  such  as  [were]  in  the  city  as  if  I  were 
present; — absent  indeed  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit.  And 
there  continued  with  us,  in  Cephro,  a  great  congregation, 
partly  of  the  brethren  which  followed  us  from  Alexandria, 
and  partly  of  them  which  came  from  Egypt.  And  there 
God  opened  a  door  to  me  to  speak  his  word.  Yet,  at  the 
beginning,  we  sufiered  persecution  and  were  stoned :  but  at 
length,  not  a  few  of  the  pagans  forsook  their  idols  and 
were   converted.     For,   here,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 

*  [Bto^iXHrrdrois.'} 
t  [The  original  here  is  not  closely  adhered  to>  but  the  general  sense  is 
given.] 
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preach  the  word  of  God  to  a  people  who  had  never  heard 
it  before.  And  God,  that  brought  us  among  them,  removed 
us  to  another  place,  after  our  mmistry  was  there  completed. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  that  iBmilian  had  ordered  us  to  [go  to] 
Cephron  I  undertook  my  journey  cheerfully,  though  I  did 
not  know  whither  we  were  to  go ;  but,  upon  being  in- 
formed that  [I  must  remove  to]  Colluthium,  I  felt  much  , 
distress ;  because  it  was  reported  to  be  a  situation  destitute 
of  [brethren  and  good  men]  exposed  to  the  tumults  of 
travellers,  and  infested  by  thieves.  My  companions  well 
remember  the  effect  this  had  on  my  mind.  I  proclaim  my 
own  shame  :  At  first  I  grieved  immoderately.  It  was  a 
consolation,  however,  that  it  was  nigh  to  a  city.  I  was  in 
hopes  from  the  nearness  of  the  city,  that  we  might  enjoy 
the  company  of  dear  brethren ;  and  that  particular  assem- 
blies for  divine  worship  might  be  established  in  the  suburbs, 
which  indeed  came  to  pass." 

Amidst  this  scantiness  of  information,  conveyed  in  no 
great  perspicuity  or  beauty  of  style,  it  appears,  however, 
that  the  I/)rd  was  with  Dionysius,  and  caused  his  sufferings 
to  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel.  His  confession 
of  his  own  heaviness  of  mind  does  honour  to  his  ingenuous- 
ness :  and  the  strength  of  Christ  was  made  perfect  in  his 
weakness. 

In  another  epistle,  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  the 
afflictions  of  others.  It  deserves  to  be  transcribed  as  a 
monument  of  the  greatness  and  the  violence  of  Valerian's 
persecution. 

"  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  recite  the  names  of  our 
people  :  for  they  were  many,  and  to  [you]  unknown.  Take 
this  however  for  certain :  There  were  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  old  men,  virgins  and  old  women,  soldiers 
and  vulgar  persons,  of  all  sorts  and  ages.  Some,  after 
stripes  and  fire,  were  crowned  victors  :  some,  immediately 
by  the  sword,  and  others,  after  a  short  but  severe  torture, 
became  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the  Lord.  You  all  heard 
how  I,  and  Caius,  and  Faustus,  and  Peter,  and  Paul,  when 
we  were  led  bound  by  the  centurion  and  his  soldiers,  were 
seized  by  certain  men  of  Mareota,  and  drawn  away  by 
violence.  I,  and  Caius,  and  Peter,  were  separated  fix)m 
the  other  brethren,  and  were  confined  in  a  dreary  part  of 
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Libya,  distant  three  days  journey  from  Paraetonium." — 
Afterwards  he  says,  "  There  hid  themselves  in  the  city 
some  good  men  who  visited  the  brethren  secretly :  Among 
these,  Maximus,  Dioscorus,  Demetrius,  and  Lucius,  were 
ministers.  Two  others  of  greater  note,  Faustinus  and 
Aquila,  now  wander,  I  know  not  where,  in  Egypt.  All 
the  deacons  died  of  diseases,  except  Faustinus,  Eusebius, 
and  Chaeremon.  God  instructed  Eusebius  and  strength- 
ened him,  from  the  beginning,  to  minister  dffigentlv  to  the 
confessors  in  prison,  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  holy 
martyrs  : — ^which,  however,  he  could  not  do  without  great 
danger.  The  president,  to  this  day,  ceases  not  his  cruelty, 
killing  some  instantly,  and  tearing  in  pieces  others  by 
torments,  or  consuming  them  by  bonds  and  imprison- 
ments :  He  forbids  any  persons  to  come  nigh  them  ;  and 
inquires  daily  whether  nis  orders  be  obeyed.  Yet  our 
God  still  refreshes  the  afflicted  with  [the  ready  zeal]  and 
[assiduous]  attendance  of  the  brethren." 

This  Eusebius, — here  honourably  mentioned, — ^was 
sometime  after  bishop  of  Laodicea  in  Syria ;  and  Maximus 
the  presbyter  was  successor  to  Dionysius  in  Alexandria. 
Faustus  was  reserved  to  the  days  of  iDioclesian — again  to 
suffer — even  to  blood. 

*  At  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Priscus,  Malcus,  and  Alex- 
ander, were  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  These  persons  led  an 
obscure  life  in  the  country ;  but  hearing  of  the  multitude 
of  executions,  they  blamed  themselves  for  their  sloth ; 
they  came  to  Gaesarea ;  went  to  the  judge,  and  obtained 
the  object  of  their  ambition.  Our  divine  Master,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  condemns  such  forward  zeal; — 
which,  however,  in  these  instances,  we  trust,  was  not  with- 
out a  real  love  of  his  name.  We  have  seen  abundantly 
how  much  like  a  true  disciple  of  Christ,  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage conducted  himself  in  these  respects.  Li  this  same 
city,  there  likewise  suffered  a  woman,  who  was  said  to  be 
inclined  to  the  heresy  of  Marcion ;  but,  probably,  there 
was  not  much  ground  for  the  report. 

t  After  three  years  employed  in  persecution.  Valerian 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  who  detained 
him  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  made  use  of  his  neck  when 

*  [Euseb.  vii.  12.]  t  [Lactantius  de  Mori.  Penecut.  e.  5.] 
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he  mounted  his  horse ;  and  at  length  commanded  him  to 
be  flayed  and  salted.     This  event  belongs  rather 
to  secular  than  Church  history :     But  as  it  is  pf  ??^th 
perfectly  well  attested,  and  as  no  one  that  I  know  ^  Sa^r, 
of,    except   Mr.    Gibbon,   ever  affected  to  dis- 
believe the  fact,  it  cannot  but  strike  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  fears  God.     Valerian  had  known  and  respected  the 
Christians :  His  persecution  must  have  been  a  sin  against 
the  light ;  and  it  is  common  with  Divine  Providence  to 
punish  such  daring  offences  in  a  very  exemplary  manner. 

After  Valerians  captivity  the  uhurch  was  restored  to 
rest.  About  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  Gallienus, 
his  son  and  successor,  proved  a  sincere  friend  to  oaUienus 
the  Christians,  though,  in  other  respects,  no  re-  ¥^°4* 
putable  emperor.  By  edicts  he  stopped  the  per-  tiims, 
secution  ;  and  he  had  the  condescension  to  give  ^'  ^'  ^^ 
the  bishops  his  letters  of  licence  to  return  to  their  pastoral 
charges.  One  of  these  letters,  as  preserved  by  Eusebius,* 
runs  thus  : — ["  The  emperor  Caesar  Fublius  Licinius  Gfid- 
lienus  Pius  Felix  Augustus,]  to  Dionysius  and  to  Pinna 
and  [to]  Demetrius,  with  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  The 
benefit  of  oiu*  favour  we  command  to  be  published  through 
the  world  :  and  I  have,  therefore,  ordered  every  one  to 
withdraw  from  such  places  as  were  devoted  to  religious 
uses  ;  so  that  you  may  make  use  of  the  authority  of  my 
edict  against  any  molestation  ;  for  I  have,  sometime  since, 
granted  you  my  protection  : — ^wherefore,  Cyrenius  the 
governor  of  the  province  will  observe  the  rescript  which  I 
have  sent."  He  directed  also  another  edict  to  certain 
bishops,  by  which  he  restored  to  them  the  places  in  which 
they  buried  their  dead. 

Were  it  needful  at  this  day  to  refiite  the  rash  calumnies 
of  Tacitus  and  of  others  against  the  Christians,  one  might 
appeal  to  these  two  edicts  of  Gallienus.  It  is  impossible 
that  either  of  them  could  have  taken  place,  if  it  had  not 
been  undeniable,  that  the  Christians,  even  to  the  time 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  were  men  of  pro- 
bity and  worthy  of  the  protection  of  government.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  the  deepest  stain  rests 
on  the  characters  of  Trajan,  Decius,  and  Valerian,  men 

♦  [Euseb.  vii.  13.] 
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highly  respected  in  secular  history,  for  treating  their  sub- 
jects of  the  best  characters  with  savage  ferocity.  But 
Grod,  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  provided 
for  his  servants  a  protector  in  Gallienus,  after  an  unex- 
ampled course  of  heavy  persecution  during  the  three  last 
reigns.  Gallienus  himself  seems  to  have  been  more  like  a 
modem  than  an  ancient  sovereign  ; — a  man  of  taste,  indo- 
lence, and  philosophy  ; — disposed  to  cherish  every  thing 
that  looked  like  knowledge  and  liberty  of  thinking  ; — by 
no  means  so  kind  and  generous  in  his  constant  practice  as 
his  profession  might  seem  to  promise  ; — the,  slave  of  his 
passions,  and  led  away  by  every  sudden  feeling  that  seized 
his  imagination.  The  Christians  appear  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  sect  of  new  philosophers  ;  and,  as  he 
judged  it  improper  to  persecute  philosophers  of  any  sort, 
they  found  a  complete  toleration  under  a  prince,  whose 
conscience  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  no  religious 
attachment  whatever. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

FROM  THE  REIGN  OF  GALLIENUS  TO  THE  END  OF 

THE  CENTURY. 

The  general  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  the  re- 
maining forty  years  of  this  century,  affords  no  great  quantity 
of  materials.  After  having  collected  them  into  this  chapter 
in  order,  it  may  be  proper  to  reserve,  to  a  distinct  con- 
sideration, the  lives  of  some  particular  persons,  and  other 
miscellaneous  matters,  which  belong  not  to  the  thread  of 
the  narrative. 

We  now  behold  a  new  scene  : — Christians  legally 
tolerated  under  a  pagan  government  for  forty  years  ! — The 
example  of  Galiienus  was  followed  by  the  successive 
emperors  to  the  end  of  the  century : — It  was  violated  only  in 
one  instance  ; — the  efiect  of  which  was  presently  dissipated 
by  the  hand  of  Providence.  This  new  scene  did  not  prove 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  grace  and  holiness.  In  no 
period  since  the  Apostles  was  there  ever  so  great  a  general 
decay  as  in  this  ; — not  even  in  particular  instances,  can  we 
discover,  during  this  interval,  much  of  lively  Christianity. 
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Those,  however,  are  not  well  informed  in  the  nature  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  who  suppose,  that,  literally,  there 
was  no  persecution  all  this  time  : — True  Christians  are 
never  without  some  share  of  it  ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of 
the  best  and  the  mildest  governments  to  protect  men  of 
godliness  from  the  malice  of  the  world  in  all  cases.  We 
saw  an  example  of  this  when  Commodus  was  emperor  : — 
Observe  another  under  the  government  of  Gallienus.  At 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,  there  was  a  soldier — of  bravery, — 
of  noble  family, — and  of  great  opulence  ;  who,  upon  a 
vacancy,  was  called  to  the  office  of  centurion.  His  name 
was  Marinus.  But,  another  soldier  came  before  the  tri- 
bunal, and  urged — that,  by  the  laws,  Marinus  was  incapa- 
citated, because  he  was  a  Christian  and  did  not  sacrifice 
to  the  emperors  ; — and  that  he  himself,  as  next  in  rank, 
ought  to  be  preferred.  Achaeus  the  governor  asked 
Marinus  what  was  his  religion  ?— upon  which  he  confessed 
himself  a  Christian.  The  governor  gave  him  the  space  of 
three  hours  for  deliberation.  Immediately  Theotecnes, 
bishop  of  CsBsarea,  called  Marinus  from  the  tribunal, — 
took  him  by  the  hand, — led  him  to  the  Church, — showed 
him  the  sword  that  hung  by  his  side,  and  a  New  Testament 
which  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket ; — and  he  then  bid  him 
choose  which  of  the  two  he  liked  best.  Marinus  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  took  up  the  Holy  Scriptures.  **  Hold 
fast,  then,"  said  Theotecnes  ;  "  Cleave  to  God  :  and  him 
whom  you  have  chosen,  you  shall  enjoy  :  you  shall  be 
strengthened  by  him,  and  shall  depart  in  peace." — After 
the  expiration  of  the  three  hours,  upon  the  crier  s  sum- 
mons, he  appeared  at  the  bar,  manfully  confessed  the  faith 
of  Christ,  heard  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  was 
beheaded.* 

Without  more  acquaintance  with  the  particular  insti- 
tutes of  Boman  law  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
this  proceeding  with  the  edict  of  Gallienus.  Perhaps  the 
act  of  Achaeus  was  illegal, — or,  perhaps  some  particular 
military  law  might  be  in  force  against  the  martyr.  The 
fact,  however,  rests  on  the  best  authority  ;  and  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  appears  to  have  had  still  among  them, 
since  the  days  of  Cornelius,  those  who  loved  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Euseb.  book  7.  chap.  15. 
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The  greatest  luminary  in  the  Church  at  this  time  was 

Diouysius  of   Alexandria.      His  works  are  lost :  A  few 

extracts  of    them,  preserved  by  Eusebius,    have  already 

TheSabei-  ^^^^  givcn  ; — and  some  few  more  may  be  here 

lian  Hereey  introduced.     He  speaks  of  the  Sabellian  heresy, 

•ppew™-      ^tich     had     now    made    its     appearance, — ^as 

follows : — 

"As*  many  brethren  have  sent  their  books  and  dis- 
putations in  writing  to  me,  concerning  the  impious  doctrine 
lately  propagated  at  Pentapolis  in  Ptolemais,  which  con- 
tains many  blasphemies  against  the  Almighty  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  much  infideUty 
respecting  his  only-begotten  Son,  the  first  begotten  of 

EVERY     CREATURE,     and     THE     WoRD     INCARNATE  ;    and, 

lastly,  much  senseless  ignorance  relative  to  the  Holy 
Ghost ; — some  of  them  i  have  transcribed,  and  sent  the 
copies  to  you." 

This  is  the  first  account  in  existence  of  the  origin  of 
Sabellianism  ; — ^a  plausible  corruption,  no  doubt, — ^perhaps 
the  most  so  of  all  those  which  oppose  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  But,  like  all  the  rest,  it  fitils  tor  want  of  Scrip- 
ture-evidence, and  shows  itself  to  be  only  a  weak  attempt 
to  lower  and  submit  to  human  reason  that,  which  was 
never  meant  to  be  amenable  to  its  tribunal.  The  careful 
distinctions  of  Dionysius,  in  recounting  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  were  very  proper  in  speaking  of  a  heresy  which 
confounds  the  persons,  and  leaves  them  nothing  of  those 
distinct  characters,  on  which  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  so  much  depends. 

This  bishop  also  delivers  his  sentiments  in  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  re-baptizing  of  heretics  :  He  is  against 
that  practice  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  condemns  with 
great  severity  the  Novatian  schism  ; — because,  says  he, 
"  it  charges  the  most  loving  and  mercifiil  God  with 
unmercifmness."  t  Yet,  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  he 
confesses  himself  to  have  been,  for  some  time  at  least, 
staggered  in  opinion  by  a  remarkable  case. — "  When  the 
brethren  were  gathered  together,J  and  when  there  was 
present  one  who  had  been,  before  my  time,  an  ancient 
minister  of  the  clergy^  a  certain  person,    allowed  to  be 

♦  Book  7.  chap,  6.  t  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  8.]         %  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  9.] 
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sound  in  the  faith, — ^upon  seeing  our  form  and  manner  of 
baptism,  and  hearing  the  interrogatories  and  responses, 
came  to  me  weeping  and  wailing,  falling  prostrate  at  my 
feet,  and  protesting — ^that  the  baptism  which  he  had 
received  was  heretical, — could  not  ^be  the  true  baptism, — 
and,  that  it  had  no  agreement  with  that  which  was  in  use 
among  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  impiety  and 
blasphemy.  He  owned,  that  the  distress  of  his  conscience 
was  extreme, — ^that  he  durst  not  presume  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
to  God,  because  he  had  been  baptised  with  profane  words 
and  rites.  He  begged  therefore  to  be  re-baptized;  with 
which  request  I  durst  not  comply  ;  but  I  told  him  that 
{his  long  communion  with  Christ's  church,]  would  suffice. 
This  man  had  heard  thanksgiving  sounded  in  the  church, 
and  had  sung  to  it,  '^  Amen ;  **  he  had  been  present  at  the 
Lord's  table  ;  had  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  receive  the 
holy  food  ;  had  actually  communicated  ;  and,  indeed  for 
a  long  time,  had  been  partaker  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — ^therefore,  I  durst  not  re-baptize 
him,  but  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer  and  of  a  sure  faith,  and 
boldly  approach  to  the  [participation  of  the  holy  rites.*] 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  man  mourns  continually  ; 
and  his  horror  keeps  him  from  the  Lord's  table  ;  and  he 
scarcely,  with  much  intreaty,  can  join  in  the  prayers  of  the 
Church." 

We  have  no  farther  account  of  this  matter  :  but  surely 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  God  of  Grace 
would,  in  due  time,  relieve  such  a  character. 

The  detestation  of  heresy,  and  the  marked  distinction 
of  true  Christianity  were,  in  some  circumstances,  carried  to 
an  extreme,  during  this  century  :  discipline,  however,  was 
not  neglected  in  the  Church ;  but,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, was  carried  sometimes  to  excess, — even  to  supersti- 
tion. Satan's  temptations  are  ever  ready  to  drive  to  des- 
pair truly  penitent  and  contrite  spirits.  This  story,  as  it 
respects  all  the  parties  concerned,  breathes  throughout  a 
spirit  the  very  opposite  to  the  licentious  boldness  of  our  own 
times,  and  marks  the  peculiar  character  of  the  piety  of  the 
age  of  Dionysius  ; — ^which  was  sincere,  but  mixed  with 
superstition,  t 

*  W  M^^ojw  Tw  47W.]  t  Euseb.  book  7.  chap.  9. — See  Greek. 
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The  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Easter  and  of  other 
holy  days,  forms  the  subject  of  another  of  Dionysius's 
epistles. 

Dionysius,  now  returned  from  exile  to  Alexandria,  found 
it  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  On  the  feast  of 
Easter,  as  if  he  was  still  in  banishment,  he  wrote  to  his 
people,  who  were  in  another  part  of  the  city,  with  which 
he  could  have  no  personal  intercourse.  In  a  letter  to  Hierax, 
an  Egyptian  bishop  at  some  distance,  he  says,  *  "  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  converse  by 
epistles  with  those  at  a  distance,  when  I  find  myself  here 
precluded  from  having  any  intercourse  with  my  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  tenderest  connections.  Even  with  them 
I  have  no  intercourse  but  by  writing,  though  they  are  citi- 
zens of  the  same  Church  ;  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
procure  a  safe  conveyance  of  any  letters  which  I  would  send 
to  them.  A  man  may  more  easily  travel  from  the  east  to 
the  west  than  from  Alexandria  to  Alexandria.  The  middle 
road  of  this  city  is  more  impassable  than  that  vast  wilderness 
which  the  Israelites  wandered  through  in  two  generations." 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  miseries  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
of  plagues  and  diseases,  which,  at  that  time,  desolated  Alex- 
andria ; — and  he  complains  that  the  people  still  repented 
not  of  their  sins- 

To  the  brethren  he  says,!  **  Now  every  thing  is  full  of 
lamentation  ;•— every  one  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  howl 
through  the  city,  because  of  the  multitude  of  corpses  and 
the  daily  deaths.  Many  of  our  brethren,  through  their  great 
love  and  brotherly  affection,  spared  not  themselves,  but 
clave  one  to  another,  and  attended  upon  the  sick  most  diU- 
gently  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  brought  the  sorrows  of  others 
upon  themselves  ;  they  caught  the  infection,  and  lost  their 
own  lives.  In  this  manner  the  best  of  our  brethren  de- 
parted this  life  ; — of  whom  some  were  presbyters,  and  some 
deacons, — highly  reverenced  by  the  common  people."  J 
He  then  goes  on  to  observe  with  what  affectionate  care  the. 
Christians  attended  the  funerals  of  their  friends,  while  the 
pagans,  in  the  same  city,  through  fear  of  receiving  the  con- 
tagion, deserted  and  neglected  theirs.     Undoubtedly  he 

•  [Euaeb.  vii.  c.  21.]  f  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  22.] 
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describes  here  a  strong  picture  of  the  benevolence  of  Chris- 
tians, and  of  the  selfishness  of  other  men.  It  belongs  to 
true  Christianity  to  produce  such  fruits,  though  in  some 
respects,  they  might  be  carried  farther  than  read  Christian 
prudence  would  vindicate.  But  every  lover  of  Jesus  is 
refreshed  to  find  the  certain  marks  of  his  Spirit  and  his 
presence  among  his  people. 

*  An  Egyptian  bishop,  named  Nepos,  taught  that  the 
Millennium  was  to  commence  after  the  resurrection; 
and  described  the  happiness  of  saints  as  much  consisting 
in  corporeal  enjoyments.  Dionysius  thought  the  notion 
dangerous ; — yet  his  candour  inclined  him  to  entertain  a 
good  opinion  of  Nenos  on  the  whole.  He  commends  his 
faith,  his  diligence,  his  skill  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and, 
particularly,  his  agreeable  psalmody,*!*  with  which  many 
of  the  brethren  were  delighted :  But,  as  he  thought  his 
opinions  not  safe,  he  opposed  them.  When  he  was  at 
Arsenoita,  he  spent  three  days  with  the  brethren  who  had 
been  infected  with  the  notions  of  Nepos,  and  explained 
the  subject.  He  speaks  with  much  commendation  of  the 
candour  and  docility  of  the  people,  particularly  of  Coracion 
their  leader,  who  owned  himself  brought  over  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Dionysius.  The  authority  of  Dionysius  seems  to 
have  quashed  the  opinions  of  Nepos  in  the  bud.  The 
consequence  of  an  iniudicious  and  unscriptural  view  of  the 
Millennium,  thus  rejected  and  refuted  by  a  bishop  of 
candour,  judgment,  and  authority,  was,  that  the  doctrine 
itself,  for  ages,  continued  both  much  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  repute.  The  learned  reader  need  not  be  told,  with  how 
much  clearer  light  it  has  been  revived  and  confirmed  in 
our  days. 

Dionysius  finding  how  much  use  had  been  made  of 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  in  supporting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium,  gives  his  thoughts  on  that  sublime  and 
wonderful  book :  With  much  modesty  he  confesses,  that 
though  he  reverenced  its  contents,  he  did  not  understand 
their  scope. 

The  subtilty  and  the  restless  spirit  of  those  who  corrupt 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  have  ever  had  this  advantage, 
— that  while  they,  without  fear  or  scruple,  can  say  what 

*  [Euseb.  vii.  c.  24.]  f  [Or  rather,  his  many  hyipiis.] 
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they  please,  its  defenders  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
either  of  leaving  the  field  to  them  entirely,  or  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  specious  charge  of  maintaining  some 
human  invention,  or  even  heresy,  contrary  to  that  which 
they  are  opposing.  This  last  was  the  case  of  Dionysius  in 
his  attack  on  Sabellianism.  The  scantiness  of  our  ideas, 
and  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  clothing  with  proper  expres- 
sions, those  very  inadequate  ones  which  we  have  on  a  sub- 
ject so  profound,  natursdly  lay  us  open  to  such  imputation, 
from  which,  however,  faithful  zeal  will  never  be  disposed 
to  shrink  on  a  proper  occasion ;  I  mean,  the  faithful  zeal 
of  those,  who  see  through  the  designs  of  heretics,  and  who 
prefer  truth,  though  veiled  in  unavoidable  mystery,  to 
specious  error  disguised  in  an  affected  garb  of  simplicity. 
oabelUus  had  taken  pains  to  confound  the  persons  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Dionysius,  showed,  by  an  unequivocal 
testimony,  that  the  Father  was  not  the  same  as  the  Son, 
nor  the  Son  the  same  as  the  Father.  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  being  informed  of  these  things,  assembled  a 
council,  in  which  certain  expressions  attributed  to  his 
namesake  of  Alexandria  were  disapproved ;  and  he  wrote 
to  him,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  an  opportunity  for 
explanation. 

The  bishop  of  Alexandria  with  great  clearness,  candour, 
and  moderation,  explained  himself  at  large  in  a  work 
which  he  entitled  a  Befutation  and  Apology.*"  In  the  small 
remains  of  this  work,  it  appears  that  he  held  the  consub- 
stantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father :  He  describes  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  and  steers  equally  clear  of  the  rock  of 
Sabellianism,  which  confounds  the  persons,  and  that  of 
Arianism,  which  divides  the  substance.  His  testimony, 
therefore,  may  be  added  to  the  uniform  judgment  of  the 
primitive  fathers  on  this  subject. 

^^  The  Father,"  s^s  he,  ^^  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
Son,  as  he  is  the  Father ;  for  that  name,  at  the  same 
time,  establishes  the  relation.  Neither  can  the  Son  be 
separated  from  the  Father ;  for  the  word  Father  implies 
the  union  :  moreover,  the  Spirit  is  united  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  because  it  cannot  exist  separate  either  from 

*  [Athanas.  de  Sentent.  Dionys.  n.  17.  p.  254.  ap.  Routh.  in  rel.  Sacr. 
Tol.  5.  p.  198.— See  Fleury,  1.  7.  c  54.] 
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HIM  who  sends  it,  or  from  him  who  brings  it.  Thus  we 
understand  the  indivisible  Unity  without  any  diminution.'* 
This  account  was  satisfactory  to  the  whole  Church  :  and 
was  allowed  to  contain  the  sense  of  Christians  on  the 
doctrine. 

In  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the  heresy 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  began  to  excite  the  general  attention 
of  Christians ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  a  dege-  p^^j  ^^ 
neracy  both  in  principle  and  practice,  hitherto  Samoaata, 
very  uncommon  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  ^'  ^'  ^^' 
attracted  the  particular  notice  of  all  who  wished  well  to 
the  souls  of  men.  Paul  was  the  bishop  of  Antioch.  It 
gives  one  no  very  high  idea  of  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline in  that  renowned  Church,  that  such  a  man  should 
ever  have  been  placed  at  its  head : — But  it  is  no  new  thing 
for  even  sincere  Christians  to  be  dazzled  with  the  parts 
and  eloquence  of  corrupt  men.  The  ideas  of  this  man  seem 
to  have  been  perfectly  secular.  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  who, 
at  that  time  styled  herself  Queen  of  the  East,  and  reigned 
over  a  large  part  of  the  empire  which  had  been  torn  from 
the  indolent  hands  of  Gallienus,  desired  his  instructions  in 
Christianity.*  It  does  not  appear  that  her  motives  had  any 
thing  in  them  beyond  philosophical  curiosity.  The  master 
and  the  scholar  were  well  suited  to  each  other ;  and  Paul 
taught  her  his  own  conceptions  of  Jesus  Christ, f — namely, 
that  HE  was,  by  nature,  a  common  man  like  others.  The 
irregularities  of  Paul's  life  and  the  heterodoxy  of  his  doc- 
trine could  no  longer  be  endured.  There  is,  in  fact,  more 
necessary  connexion  between  principle  and  practice  than 
the  world  is  ready  to  believe ;  for  pure  practical  holiness 
can  only  be  the  effect  of  Christian  truth.  The  bishops  met 
at  Antioch,  to  consider  his  case :  Among  these,  were,  par- 
ticularly, Firmilian  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  Gregory  J 
Thaumaturgus,  and  Athenodorus,  who  were  brethren  and 
bishops  in  Pontus ;  and  Theotecnes  of  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine. A  number  of  ministers  and  deacons  besides  met  to- 
gether on  the  occasion.  In  several  sessions  the  case  of  Paul 
was  argued.    Firmilian  seems  to  have  presided.     Paul  was 

*  [Aihan.  Epist.  Ad  Monachos.  torn.  2.  p.  857.  D.] 
t  Euseb.  yii.  chap.  [27,  28  and  30.    Fleary,!.  8.  c.  1.1 
t  See  his  Life  in  the  next  Chap. 
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induced  to  recant ;  and  with  such  appearances  of  sincerity 
that  Firmilian  and  the  council  believed  him.  The  matter 
slept,  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  Paul  continued  in  his 
bishopric. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-four,  the 
eleventh  of  Gallienus,  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  died, 
Death  of  *^^^  having  held  the  see  seventeen  years.  He 
Dionysius,  had  bccu  iuvitcd  to  the  council ;  but  pleaded  in 
excuse  his  great  age  and  infirmities :  he,  how- 
ever, sent  a  letter  to  the  council,  containing  his  advice,  and 
addressed  the  Church  of  Antioch,  without  taking  any 
notice  of  her  bishop.  This  was  the  last  service  of  this  great 
and  good  man  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  after  having  gone 
through  a  variety  of  hardships,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  steady  piety  in  the  cause  of  rehgion.  His  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Origen  in  his  younger  years  was  no  great 
advantage  to  his  theological  knowledge  :  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  our  materials  concerning  him  are  so  defective  ; 
but,  the  few  fragments,  which  remain,  afford  the  strongest 
marks  of  unquestionable  good  sense  and  moderation,  as 
well  as  of  genuine  piety. 

Gallienus  having  reigned  about  fifteen  years,  Claudius 
succeeded ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  in  which  he 
continued  the  protector  of  Christians,  Aurelian  became 
emperor.  Under  him  a  second  council  was  convened  con- 
cerning Paul  of  Samosata.  He  dissembled  egregiously ; 
nevertheless,  the  intolerable  corruption  both  of  his  doctrine 
and  of  his  morals,  was  proved  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
insomuch  that  the  servants  of  Christ  felt  themselves  called 
upon  to  show  openly,  that  all  regard  to  the  person  and 
precepts  of  their  divine  Master  was  not  lost  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Seventy  *  bishops  appeared  at  the  synod, 
among  whom  Theotecnes  of  Cassarea  in  Palestine  was  still 
one  of  the  principal.  They  waited  some  time  for  the  arrival 
of  Firmilian  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  invited,  and  was 
Finniiian  ^^  ^^^  ^^Y^  notwithstanding  his  great  age ;  but 
A*D  269  ^^  ^^^^  *^  Tarsus  in  the  year  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine.  He  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
luminaries  of  the  day,  and  so  had  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
of  Pontus,  who  also  died  in  the  interval  between  the  first 

*  Athan.  de  Syn.  [Arimini  et  Seleuciie,  torn.  1.  p.  918.  A.] 
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and  second  council.  The  loss  of  these  great  men  was,  no 
doubt,  the  more  severely  felt  on  this  occasion,  because  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  every  one,  who  really  believed  and 
loved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to  confute  and  expose,  in 
a  proper  manner,  the  artifices  of  Paul. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  pains  taken  at  this  day,  by  many 
persons  of  Paul's  persuasion,  to  cover  their  ideas  under  a 
cloud  of  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to  represent  them- 
selves, when  attacked,  as  meaning  the  same  thing  with 
real  Christians,  while,  at  other  times,  they  take  all  possible 
pains,  and  in  the  most  open  way,  to  undermine  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  will  not  be  surprised 
that  Paul,  artful,  eloquent,  and  deceitful  as  he  was, — 
should  be  able  to  give  a  specious  colour  to  his  ideas.  But, 
there  was  in  the  council  a  presbyter,  named  Malchion,* 
who  added  to  the  soundness  of  Christian  faith  great  skill 
in  the  art  of  reasoning :  He  had  been,  a  long  time,  governor 
of  the  school  of  humanity  at  Antioch  :  and  his  talents  and 
experience  were  of  great  service  in  this  business :  He  so 
pressed  the  ambiguous,  equivocating  Paul,  that  he  com- 
pelled him  to  declare  himself  and  to  disclose  his  most 
secret  meanings.  There  needed  no  more  to  condemn 
him.  All  the  bishops  agreed  to  his  deposition  and  exclu- 
sion firom  the  Christian  Church.  Malchion's  disputation 
gainst  Paul  was  preserved  in  writing  to  the  time  of 
Eusebius. 

No  fact  in  Church   history  is  more    certain  than  the 
deposition  and  exclusion  of  Paul ;  and  the  inference    is, 
thence,  demonstratively  clear,  that  Socinianism   pauuf 
in  the  year  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  was  not  SamoMta 
suffered  to  exist  within  the  pale  of  the  Chris-  A-fcTSk 
tian  Church,     I  use  that  term,    because  it   is  **'^^' 
now    well    understood ;  and    because   it   fairly    expresses 
the   ideas  of  Paul.     In  truth :    no  injury  was    done   to 
the  man :  He   had  certainly  no  more  right  to  Christian 
preferment  than  a  traitor  has  to  hold  an  office    of  trust 
under  a  legal  government ;   and  to  oblige  him  to  speak 
out  what  he  really  held,  was  no  more  tnan  what  justice 
required :  Truth  and  openness  are  essential  to  the  character 
of  all  teachers :  He  who  is  void  of  them,  deserves  to  be 

•  [^Eusub.  vii.  c.  29.     Ilieron.  dc  v'it.  illust.  c.  71.3 
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without  scholars  or  hearers.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot 
but  further  conclude,  that  the  doctrine,  usually  called 
Trinitarian,  was  universal  in  the  Church  in  those  times : 
Dionysius,  Firmilian,  Gregory,  Theotecnes,  seventy  bis- 
hops, the  whole  Christian  world,  were  unanimous  on  this 
head ;  and  this  unanimity  may  satisfactorily  be  traced  up 
to  the  Apostles. 

Paul  being  deposed,  and  a  new  bishop  being  chosen  in 
his  room,  an  epistle  was  dictated  by  the  council  and  sent 
to  Dionysius  ox  Kome  and  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  and 
also  dispersed  through  the  Roman  world,  in  which  they 
explained  their  own  labours  in  this  matter,  the  perverse 
duplicity  of  Paul,  and  the  objections  against  him.  The 
chief  part  of  this  will  deserve  to  be  transcribed,  from 
Eusebius,  as  the  most  authentic  account  of  the  whole 
transaction.* 

"  To  Dionysius  and  Maximus,  and  all  our  fellow  bishops, 
elders,  and  deacons  throughout  the  world,  and  to  the  whole 
universal  Church,  Helenus,  Hymenaeus,  Theophilus, 
Theotecnes,  &c.  with  all  the  other  bishops  who  with  us 
inhabit  and  preside  over  the  neighbouring  cities  and  pro- 
vinces ;  together  with  the  presbyters  and  deacons  and 
holy  Churches  of  God,  to  the  beloved  brethren  in  the 
Lord,  send  greeting : 

^^  For  the  purpose  of  healing  this  deadly  and  poisonous 
mischief,  we  have  called  many  bishops  from  far,  as 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  and  Firmilian  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  men  blessed  in  the  Lord ;  the  former  of 
whom,  writing  hither  to  Antioch,  vouchsafed  not  so  much 
as  once  to  salute  the  author  of  the  heresy ;  for  he  wrote 
not  specifically  to  him,  but  to  the  whole  congregation; 
the  copy  of  which  we  have  annexed.  Firmihan  came 
twice  to  Antioch,  and  condemned  this  novel  doctrine.  He 
wished  to  have  come  the  third  time,  for  the  same  purpose ; 
but  he  only  reached  Tarsus ;  and,  while  we  were  assem- 
bling, sending  for  him,  and  expecting  his  coming,  he 
departed  this  life.  This  MANf  was  formerly  indigent: 
He  derived  no  property  from  his  parents,  nor  acquired  any 
either  by  a  trade  or  a  profession  ;  yet  he  is  grown  exceed- 
ingly nch   by   sacrilegious   practices  and    by  extortions. 

•  Book  7.  chap.  30.  t  Paul  of  Samosata. 
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He  deceived  the  brethren  and  imposed  on  their  easiness  : 
He  entangled  them  in  law-suits :  pretended  to  assist  the 
injured;  took  bribes  on  all  sides,  and  thus  turned  god- 
liness into  gain.  Vain,  and  fond  of  secular  dignity,  he 
preferred  the  name  of  Judge  to  that  of  bishop :  He 
erected  for  himself  a  tribunal  and  lofty  throne,  after  the 
manner  of  civil  magistrates,  and  not  like  a  disciple  of 
Christ.  He  was  accustomed  to  walk  through  the  streets, 
with  a  numerous  guard,  in  great  state,  receiving  letters  and 
dictating  answers ;  insomuch  that  great  scandal  has  accrued 
to  the  faith  through  his  pride  and  haughtiness.  In  church 
assemblies  he  used  theatrical  artifices,  to  amaze,  surprise, 
and  procure  applause  fi*om  weak  people  :  such  as,  striking 
his  thigh  with  his  hand,  and  stamping  with  his  feet. 
Then,  if  there  were  any,  who  did  not  applaud  him,  nor 
shake  their  handkerchiefs,  nor  make  loud  acclamations  as 
is  usual  in  the  threatre,  nor  leap  up  and  down  as  his  parti- 
zans  do,  but  behaved  with  decent  and  reverent  attention 
as  becomes  the  house  of  God,  he  reproved,  and  even 
reviled  such  persons.  He  openly  inveighed  against  the 
deceased  expositors  of  Scripture  in  the  most  impudent  and 
scornful  terms  ;  and  magmfied  himself  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner of  sophists  and  impostors.  He  suppressed  the  psalms 
made  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  called  them  modem 
compositions  ;  and  he  directed  others  to  be  sung  in  the 
Church  in  his  own  commendation,  which  very  much 
shocked  the  hearers :  He  also  encouraged  similar  practices, 
as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  among  the  neighbouring  bis- 
hops. He  reftised  to  acknowledge  the  Son  of  God  to  have 
come  down  from  heaven ;  and  affirmed  positively*  that  he 
was  of  the  earth.  These  are  not  mere  assertions,  but 
shall  be  proved  by  the  public  records  of  the  synod.  Moreover, 
this  same  man  kept  women  in  his  house  under  the  pretence 
of  their  being  poor :  His  priests  and  deacons  did  the  same  ; 
but  he  tolerated  and  concealed  this  and  many  other  of  their 
crimes,  in  order  that  they  might  remain  in  a  fitate  of  de- 
pendence ;  and  that,  standing  in  fear  on  their  own  account, 
they  might  not  dare  to  bring  accusations  against  him  for 
his  wicked  actions.  He  also  frequently  gave  them  money ; 
and  in  that  way,  he  engaged  covetous  and  worldly  dispo- 
sitions very  strongly  in  his  interest.     We  are  persuaded, 
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brethren,  that  a  bishop  and  all  his  clergy  are  bound  to  give 
the  people  an  example  of  all  good  works ;  and  we  are  not 
ignorant,  that  many,  by  the  dangerous  and  evil  custom  of 
introducing  single  and  unprotected  women  into  their 
houses,  have  fallen  into  sin  ;  and  how  many,  also,  are  sub- 
ject to  suspicion  and  slander  on  the  same  account.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  admitted,  that  he  hath  committed 
no  actual  crime,  yet  the  very  suspicion  arising  from  such  a 
conduct  ought  to  be  guarded  against,  for  fear  of  giving 
offence  or  setting  a  bad  example  to  any.  For  how  can  hb 
reprove  another,  or  admonish  another,  not  to  converse  fi^ 
quently  and  privately  with  a  woman,  and  to  take  heed,  as 
it  is  written,  lest  he  fall, — he  who,  though  he  has  sent 
away  one,  still  keeps  two  women  in  his  house ;  both  of 
them  handsome  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age :  Besides, 
wherever  he  goes,  he  carries  them  about  with  him ;  and  at 
the  same  time  indulges  himself  in  high  living  and  luxuries. 
On  account  of  these  things  all  sighed  in  secret  indigna- 
tion, but  trembled  at  his  power,  and  did  not  dare  to  accuse 
him. 

"  Doubtless  he  would  deserve  severe  censures,  even  if 
he  were  our  dearest  friend,  and  perfectly  orthodox  in  his 
sentiments ;  but  as  he  has  renounced  Christian  mysteries, 
We  have  felt  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  expelling  from 
the  Church  this  contumacious  adversary  of  God ;  we  have, 
accordingly,  placed  in  his  room  Domnus,  a  person  adorned 
with  all  the  gifts  required  in  a  bishop :  He  is  the  son  of 
Demetrian,  of  blessed  memory,  the  predecessor  of  Paul." 

It  is  fashionable,  at  present,  to  despise  all  religious  coun- 
cils whatever :  and  probably,  this  contempt  does  not  arise 
from  an  extraordinary  regard  to  religion  itself.  For, 
on  all  subjects,  which  are  esteemed  of  moment  and  of 
general  concern,  common  sense  hath  ever  dictated  to  man- 
kind the  propriety  and  advantage  of  holding  councils,  by 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  many  might  be  collected,  con- 
centrated and  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Let  the 
reader  reflect,  how  much  this  has  ever  been  the  case  in 
regard  to  politics,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts. 
Against  religious  councils,  however  moulded,  or  however 
conducted,  the  torrent  of  the  present  times,  unquestionably, 
l-uns   violent :  And  the  mind  of  a   historian   is  strongly 
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tempted  to  give  way  to  this  torrent ;  for  by  so  doing,  he 
much  more  easily  acquires  a  reputation  for  good  sense  and 
discernment,  than  by  any  exercises  of  learning,  industry, 
or  reflection,  if  these  should  lead  him  to  oppose  opinions, 
which  happen  to  be  prevalent.  But  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered, that  a  temporary  reputation  which  neither  con-^ 
sists  with  truth,  nor  with  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
writer,  is  of  very  little  value  ;  and  with  this  sentiment  in 
view,  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  religious  councils  ought  not 
to  be  universally  despised  and  rejected,  because  some  of  them 
have  been  useless  or  hurtful.  The  council  at  Jerusalem  * 
was  intrinsically  of  more  value  than  all  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Koman  empire :  It  was  by  a  council,  also, 
that  Cyprian  was  enabled  to  serve  the  Church  substantially, 
though  in  one  instance  he  failed :  And,  again,  the  council, 
which  dictated  the  letter  concerning  Paul  of  Samosata, 
will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Circumstanced  as  Paul  was,  superior  in 
artifice,  eloquence,  and  capacity  ;  supported  in  civil  power, 
and  uncontrolled  in  his  own  diocese,  nothing  seemed  so  likely 
to  weaken  his  influence  and  encourage  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ,  as  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  Christian  world 
assembled  against  him.  And  though  it  may  be  difficult 
for  the  insincere  mildness  of  polite  scepticism  to  relish  the 
blunt  tone  of  the  council,  there  seem  to  me,  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, evident  marks  of  the  fear  of  God,  of  Christian 
gravity,  and  of  conscientious  regard  to  truth.  No  doubt, 
the  reports  of  Paul's  actual  lewdness  must  have  been  very 
common  in  Antioch  ;  but,  for  want  of  specific  proof, — the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  obtained  in  such  cases, — 
they  check  the  smallest  disposition  to  exaggerate :  they 
assert  no  more  than  what  they  positively  knew ;  and  thus 
they  convince  posterity  that  they  were,  in  no  way,  under 
the  dominion  of  intemperate  passion  or  resentment.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  Christian  bishop  having  been  proved 
so  shamefully  secular;  and  that,  on  the  most  authentic 
evidence  ;  a  grievous  fact  \  The  mind  is  however  consi- 
derably relieved  by  observing,  that  there  existed  at  the 
same  time  a  becommg  zeal  for  truth  and  holiness. 

Dionysius  of  Bome  died,  also,  in  the  year  270.  His  suc- 

*  See  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlce. 
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cesser  Felix  wrote  an  epistle  to  Maximus  of  Alexandria,  in 

pj      j^  ^f  which,  probably   on   account  of  Paul's   heresy, 

Rome  dies,  hc  spcaks  thus :  "  Wc  beUcve  that  our  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  we 

believe  that  he  himself  is  the  eternal  God  and  the  Word, 

and  not  a  mere  man,  whom  God  took  into  himself,  in  such 

a  manner,  as  that  the  man  should  be  distinct  from  him : 

Por  the  Son  of  God  is  perfect  God ;  and  was  also  made 

perfect  man,  by  being  incarnate  of  the  Virgin."* 

By  the  favour  of  Zenobia,  Paul  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three   years   supported  himself  in   the   possession   of  the 
mother-church  of  Antioch,  and  of  the  episcopal  house,  and, 
of  course,  of  so  much  of  the  revenues  as  depended  not  on 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.     A  party  he,  doubt- 
less, had  among  the  people  ;  but  the  horror  which  Soci- 
nianism  then  excited  through  the  Christian  world,  as  well 
as  the  flagitiousness  of  his  life,  render  it  impossible  that  he 
should  have  had,  in  general,  the  hearts  of  the  Christians 
of  Antioch.      Zenobia  was  conquered   by   the   emperor 
Aurelian,  and  then  a  change  took  place :  The  Christians  f 
complained  ;  and  Aurelian,  considering  Rome  and  Italy  as 
in  all  things  a  guide  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  ordered, 
that  the  controversy  should  be  decided  according  to  the  sen- 
timents of  the  bishops.     Of  course  Paul  was    fully  and 
effectually  expelled ;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in  history.  J 
Aurelian,  hitherto,  had  been  the  friend  of  Christians : 
Aurelian     ^^^  pagan    supcrstitiou  and  its    abettors  drove 
beffinga      him  at   length    into   measures   of  persecution. 
cution,  *     The  Christians  were  in  full  expectation  of  san- 
Am^    guinarjr    treatment,  when  his  death    prevented 
kii^»        his  designs,  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five. 
Tacitus,  the  successor  of  Aurelian,  after  a  short  reign, 
A  D  277  '^^  empire  to  Probus  ;  in  whose  second  year, 

and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  two  hundred  and 

*  Cone.  Eph.  [Act  p.  612.1— See  Fleunr,  book  8.  chap.  4. 

t  QEuseT).  vii.  c.  30.J 
J  [The  followers  of  Paul,  known  by  the  name  of  Paalianists,  continued 
as  a  sect  tUl  the  fifth  century,  and  among  other  peculiarities,  appear  not 
to  have  used  the  Trinitarian  form  of  words  in  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism. Innocent  I,  Kp.  22.  19  Canon  of  the  CouncU  of  Nice.  Burton. 
Lect.  28.  p.  406.    2ad  Edition.] 
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seventy-seven,  appeared  the  monstrous  heresy  of  Manes, 
of  which  the  fundamental  principle  was  the  admission  of 
two  first  causes  independent  of  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  the  ongin  of  evil.  But  I  write  not  the  his- 
tory of  heresies :  That  has  been  performed  with  sufficient 
accuracy  by  many,  while  we  have  very  scanty  information 
of  the  progress  of  true  religion.  This  heresy  continued 
long  to  imest  the  Church ;  and  necessity  will  oblige  me 
hereafter,  if  this  work  be  contini^ed,  to  take  notice  of  it 
more  distinctly. 

After  Probus,  Carus  and  his  two  sons,  Dioclesian  began 
to  reign  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  eighty-four.     For  the 
space  of  eighteen  years  this  emperor  was  extremely  Dj^ieji^n 
indulgent  to  the  Christians.     His  wife  Prisca  and  reims. 
his  daughter  Valeria  were  Christians,  in  some 
sense,  secretly.     The  eunuchs  of  his  palace  and  his  most 
important  officers  were  also  Christians ;  and  their  wives 
and  families  openly  professed  the  Gospel.     Christians  held 
honourable  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  empire;  innume- 
rable crowds  attended  Christian   worship :  the  old  build- 
ings could  no  longer  receive  them ;  and  m  all  cities,  wide 
and  large  edifices  were  erected.* 

If  Christ's  kingdom  had  been  of  this  world ;  and,  if  its 
strength  and  beauty  were  to  be  measured  by  secular  pros- 
perity, we  should  here  fix  the  aera  of  its  greatness.  JBut, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sera  of  its  actual  declension  must  be 
dated  in  the  pacific  part  of  Dioclesian's  reign.  During  this 
whole  century  the  work  of  God,  in  purity  and  power,  had 
been  tending  to  decay :  The  connexion  with  philosophers 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  :  Outward  peace  and  se- 
cular advantages  completed  the  corruption  :  Ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  had  been  too  strict,  was  now  relaxed  ex- 
ceedingly :  bishops  and  people  were  in  a  state  of  malice : 
Endless  quarrels  were  fomented  among  contending  par- 
ties; and  ambition  and  covetousness  had,  in  general, 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  Christian  Church.  Some 
there  doubtless  were,  who  mourned  in  secret,  and  strove 
in  vain  to  stop  the  abounding  torrent  of  the  evil.  The 
truth  of  this  account  seems  much  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
treme dearth  of  real  Christian  excellences  after  the  death 

*  Euseh.  books,  chap.  1.    [See  likewise  Routh's  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  3.  p.  307] 
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of  Dionysius.  For  the  space  of  thirty  years,  no  one  seems 
to  have  arisen  like  Cyprian,  Firmilian,  Gregory,  or  Diony- 
sius :  No  bishop  or  pastor,  eminent  for  piety,  zeal,  and 
labour.  Eusebius,  indeed,  mentions  the  names  and  cha- 
racters of  several  bishops ;  but  he  extols  only  their  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  or  their  moral  qualities.  He  speaks 
with  all  the  ardour  of  affection  concerning  a  minister  in 
Csesarea  of  Palestine,  named  Famphilus,  but,  in  this  case 
also,  the  best  thing  he  asserts  of  him  is,  "  that  he  suffered 
much  persecution  and  was  martyred  at  last."  This  event 
must  have  happened  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  by 
Dioclesian,  which  begins  just  after  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  volume.  Notwithstanding  this  decline  both  of  zeal 
and  of  principle ;  notwithstanding  this  scarcity  of  evan- 
gelical graces  and  fruits,  still  Christian  worship  was  con- 
stantly attended :  and  the  number  of  nominal  converts 
was  increasing  ;  but  the  faith  of  Christ  itself  appeared  now 
an  ordinary  business  ;  and  here  terminated,  or  nearly  so, 
as  far  as  appears,  that  great  first  Effusion  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  whicn  began  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Human  de- 
pravity effected  throughout  a  general  decay  of  godliness ; 
and  one  generation  of  men  elapsed  with  very  slender 
proofs  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  with  his  Church. 

The  observation  oi  Eusebius,  who  honestly  confesses 
this  declension,  is  judicious  :*  "  the  heavy  hand  of  God's 
judgments  began  softly,  by  little  and  little,  to  visit  us  after 
his  wonted  manner :  The  persecution,  which  was  raised 
against  us,  took  place  first  among  the  Christians  who  were 
in  military  service  ;  but  we  were  not  at  all  moved  with  his 
hand,  nor  took  any  pains  to  return  to  God  :  We  heaped 
sin  upon  sin,  judging,  like  careless  Epicureans,  that  God 
cared  not  for  our  sins,  nor  would  ever  visit  us  on  account 
of  them.  And  our  pretended  shepherds,  laying  aside  the 
rule  of  godliness,  practised  among  themselves  contention 
and  division.**  He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  "  dread- 
ful persecution  of  Dioclesian  was  then  inflicted  on  the 
Church,  as  a  just  punishment  and  as  the  most  proper  chas- 
tisement for  their  iniquities. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  while  Dioclesian  was 
practising  the  superstitious  rites  of  divination,  he  became 

•  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  I.] 
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persuaded  that  the  ill  success  of  his  attempts  to  pry  into 
raturity,  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  Chnstian  servants, 
who  had  made  on  [their]  foreheads  the  sign  of  the  cross : 
and  he  immediately,  in  great  anger,  ordered  not  only  those 
who  were  present,  but  all  in  his  palace,  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  or,  m  case  of  refusal,  to  be  scourged  with  whips.* 
He  commanded  also  the  officers  of  his  armies  to  constrain 
all  the  soldiers  to  do  the  same,  or  to  discharge  the  disobe- 
dient from  the  service.  Eusebius  alludes  to  this  in  the 
foregoing  passage.  Christian  truth,  however,  had  not  so 
universaily  decayed,  but  that  many  chose  rather  to  resign 
their  commissions,  than  to  do  violence  to  their  consciences. 
Very  few  were  put  to  death  on  this  account.  The  story 
of  Marcellus  is  remarkable.t  Mr.  Gibbon  has  undertaken 
to  justify  his  execution,  by  representing  him  as  punished 
purely  for  desertion  and  military  disobedience,  feut,  it  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  this  historian  to  suppress  or  to  dis- 
guise facts,  when  the  credit  of  religion  is  concerned  ;  and 
I  might  have  added  this  instance  to  the  list  of  his  perver- 
sions, which  I  formerly  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public.|  The  truth  is,  the  death  of  Marcellus  was  the 
effect  of  a  partial  persecution  :  New  military  rules, 
subversive  of  Christianity,  were  introduced:  Christian 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  they 
could  not  do  this  without  renouncing  their  religion  : 
Otherwise,  it  was,  in  those  times,  not  uncommon  for  the 
followers  of  Jesus  to  serve  in  the  armies. 

It  was  in  the  year  two  hundred  and  ninety- eight,  at 
Tangier  in  Mauritania,  while  every  one  was  employed  in 
feasting  and  sacrifices,  that  Marcellus  the  cen-  Marcellus, 
turion  took  off  his  belt,  threw  down  his  vine-  s"^^n*- 
branch  and  his  arms,  and  added,    *  I  will   not  beheaded,' 
fight  any  longer  under  the  banner  of  your  em^  ^'  ^'  ^^^ 
peror,  or  serve  your  gods  of  wood  and  stone.     If  the  con- 
dition of  a  soldier  be  such  that  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice 
to  gods  and  emperors,  I  abandon  the  vine-branch  and  the 
belt,  and  quit  the  service."     "  We  plainly  see  the  cause," 
says  Fleury,  "  that  forced  the  Christians  to  desert : — They 

•  LactftntiuB,  de  morte  persecut.  [c.  10.] 

t  Acta  sincera,  [p.  265.]  Fleury,  book  8.  chap.  27. 

t  See  MUner*s  Gibbon. 
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were  compelled  to  partake  of  idolatrous  worship."  The 
centurion  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded :  And  Cassianus,  the 
register,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  down  the  sentence, 
cried  out  aloud,  that  he  was  shocked  at  its  injustice.  Mar- 
cellus  smiled  for  joy,  foreseeing  that  Cassianus  would  be  his 
fellow-martyr :  In  fact,  he  was  actually  martyred  about  a 
month  after. 

When  I  first  read  Mr.  Gibbon's  account  of  this  trans- 
action, I  concluded  that  Marcellus  had  suffered  on  mere 
principles  of  modem  Quakerism.  Quite  unnecessary  are 
any  further  remarks,  on  a  subject,  which  is  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  obscure  or  uncertain. 

These  preliminaries  to  the  persecution,  with  which  the 
next  century  opens,  did  not,  it  seems,  duly  affect  the  minds 
of  Christians  m  general;  nor  was  the  spirit  of  prayer 
stirred  up  among  them  ; — a  certain  sign  of  long  and  obsti- 
nate decay  in  godliness !  There  must  have  been,  in  secret, 
a  lamentable  departure  from  the  lively  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
Origenism,  and  the  learning  and  philosophy  connected 
with  it,  were  extremely  fashionable :  And  we  conjecture, 
that  the  sermons  of  Christian  pastors  had  more,  in  general, 
of  a  merely  moral  and  philosophical  cast,  than  of  any  thing 
purely  evangelical.  In  truth,  justification  by  feith, — hearty 
conviction  of  sin, — and  the  Spirit's  influences,  are  scarcely 
mentioned  in  all  this  season.  Moral  duties,  I  doubt  not, 
were  inculcated, — but  professors  of  Christianity  continued 
immoral  and  scandalous  in  their  lives.  The  state  of  the 
Church  of  England  fi^m  the  time  of  Charles  II.  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  reign, — ^full  of  party,  faction  and 
animosities,  and  love  of  the  world,  yet  m  its  public  mini- 
strations adorned  with  learning,  and  abounding  in  external 
morality, — seems  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  in  manners  and  in  piety,  from  the  death  of 
Dionysius  to  the  end  of  the  century*  In  one  instance  there 
was  a  great  difference:  Superstition  was  much  stronger 
in  the  ancient  Church ;  but  as  it  was  enlisted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  self-righteousness,  and  as  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  love  of  God  was  in  a  great  measure,  buried  under  it, 
such  a  diversity  does  not  a3fect  the  general  likeness. 

God,  who  had  exercised  long  patience,  declared  at  length 
in  the  course  of  his  providence,  "  Because  I  have  purged 
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thee,  and  thou  wast  not  purged,  thou  shalt  not  be  purged 
from  thy  filthiness  any  more,  till  I  have  caused  my  fury 

TO    REST    UPON    THBE."* 

But  this  scene,  which  introduces  quite  a  new  face  on  the 
Church,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  several  surprising  re- 
volutions, belongs  to  the  next  century. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  GREGORY  THAUMATURGUS*  THEOGNOSTUS, 

AND  DIONYSIUS  OF  ROME. 

These  three  persons  are  all,  whom  I  #can  find  belonging 
to  the  third  century,  to  whom,  according  to  my  plan,  suflB- 
t^ient  justice  has  not  been  done  already.  Of  the  two  last, 
indeed,  I  have  little  to  say.  Of  the  nrst  more  is  recorded. 
Eusebius  f  has  given  a  short  account  of  him :  and  his  liie 
was  written,  at  lengthy  by  Gregory  of  Nyssen.  Cave  and 
Fleury  have  collected  the  most  material  things  concerning 
him  ;  but  the  former  is  more  to  be  depended  on.  I  wish 
to  furnish  the  reader  with  every  information  that  may  ap- 
pear valuable  concerning  this  great  man :  I  wish  to  sepa- 
rate truth  from  fiction.  Considerable  allowance,  no  doubt, 
must  be  made  for  the  growth  of  superstitious  credulity  : — 
I  dare  not,  however,  reject  all  that  part  of  Gregory's  narra- 
tive, in  which  miraculous  pawers  are  ascribed  to  Thauma- 
turgus.  His  very  name  X  admonishes  the  historian  to  be 
cautious  in  this  matter :  and  though  no  great  stress,  per- 
haps, ought  to  be  laid  on  such  a  circumstance  alone,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  remember  that  the  same  idea  is  supported  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity.  • 

He  was  bom  at  Neocsesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappa- 
docia.  His  father,  zealous  for  paganism,  took  care  to  edu- 
cate him  in  idolatry,  and  in  the  learning  of  the  Gentile 
world.  He  died  when  his  son  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  mother  of  Thaumaturgus  took  care,  however, 
to  complete  his  education  and  that  of  his  brother  Atheno- 
dorus,  who  was  afterwards  a  Christian  bishop,  as  well  as 

*  Ezek.  xxiv.  13. 
t  Book  6.  chap.  30.     [Hieron.  de  vir.  illnst;  c.  65.  and  £p.  ad  Magnum.] 

J  Wonderworker. 
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himself.  He  travelled  to  Alexandria  to  learn  the  Platonic 
philosophy,  where  he  was  equally  remarkable  for  strictness 
of  life  and  for  close  attention  to  his  studies.  The  renowned 
Origen,  at  that  time,  gave  lectures  in  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, at  Caesarea  in  JPalestine.  Thaumaturgus,  his  bro- 
ther Athenodorus,  and  Firmilian,  a  Cappadocian  gentle- 
man, with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship, 
put  themselves  under  his  tuition.  This  same  Firmilian  is 
the  Cappadocian  bishop,  whom  we  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  mention.  The  two  brothers  continued  five  years 
with  Origen,  and  were  persuaded  by  him  to  study  the  holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  no  doubt  is  to  be  made,  but  that  the  most 
assiduous  pains  wer«  exerted  by  that  zealous  teacher  to 
ground  them  in  the  belief  of  Christianity.  On  his  depar- 
ture he  delivered  an  eloquent  speech  in  praise  of  Origen,* 
before  a  numerous  auditory  : — a  testimony  at  once  of  his 
gratitude  and  of  his  powers  of  rhetoric. 

There  is  still  extant  a  letter  written  by  Origen  to  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,*  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to  apply  his 
knowledge  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity.  The  best  thing 
in  it  is,  that  he  advises  him  to  pray  fervently  and  seriously 
for  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.t 

Being  now  returned  to  Neocaesarea,  he  gave  himself 
much  to  prayer  and  retirement ;  and,  doubtless,  was,  in 
secret,  prepared  and  disciplined  for  the  important  work  to 
which  he  was  soon  after  called.  Neocsesarea  was  a  large  and 
populous  city, — ^fiill  of  idolatry, — the  very  seat  of  Satan ; 
so  that  Christianity  could  scarcely  gain  any  entrance  into 
it.  Phaedimus,  bishop  of  Amasea,  a  neighbouring  city, 
was  grieved  to  see  its  profaneness  ;  and  hoping  much  from 
the  piety  and  capacity  of  young  Gregory,  he  took  pains  to 
engage  him  there  in  the  work  of  the  nunistry.  Gregory, 
from  pure  modesty,  endeavoured  to  elude  his  designs ;  but 
was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  charge. 

The  scene  was  arduous.  He  had  a  Church  to  found, 
before  he  could  govern  it.    There  were  not  above  seventeen 

Srofessors  of  Christianity  in  the  place.     His  name-sake  of 
fyssen  seems  to  have  been  imposed  on  by  the  superstitious 
spirit,  then  too  prevalent,  when  he  tells  us  that  Gregory 

♦  Origen  PhUocal.  c  13. 
t  [hrayKtuorarfiy^p  itiu  if  W9p\  rod  pouv  ra  0cja  ivx^-"} 
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Thaumaturgus  received,  in  a  vision,  a  creed  from  John  the 
Evangelist  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  But,  as  he  assures  us, 
that  the  original,  written  with  his  own  hand,  was  preserved 
in  the  Church  of  Neocffisarea  in  his  time  ;  and, — as  this  is 
a  matter  of  fact  of  which  any  person  might  judge ;  — as  the 
creed  itself  contains  nothing  but  what  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  language  of  the  fathers  of  the  third  century  ;  —and,  as 
we  have  already  seen  the  exact  and  steady  pains  with  which 
they  guarded  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  heresies, 
— 1  do  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  he  either  actually  com- 
posed the  creed  in  question,  or  received  it  as  his  own  ; — at 
the  same  time  the  intelligent  reader,  when  he  has  considered 
its  contents,  and  the  consequences  deducible  from  them, 
need  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  at  the  industry  *  with 
which,  in  our  times,  its  credit  has  been  impeached.  The 
whole  creed  is  as  follows,  and  merits  our  attention  the  more, 
because  the  orthodoxy  of  Gregory  has  been  unreasonably 
suspected,  against  the  express  testimony  of  Eusebius,  — who, 
we  have  seen  above, — ^represents  him  as  one  of  the  oppo- 
sers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  at  the  first  council. 

"  There  is  one  God, — The  Father  of  the  living  Word, 
of  the  subsisting  wisdom  and  power,  and  of  him,  who  is 
his  eternal  express  Image :  The  perfect  Father  of  Him  that 
is  perfect :  The  Father  of  the  only-begotten  Son.  There  is 
One  Lord,  the  only  Son  of  the  only  Father ;  God  of  God  ; 
the  Character  and  Image  of  the  Godhead  ;  the  energetic 
Word  ;  the  comprehensive  Wisdom  by  which  all  things 
were  made  ;  and  the  Power  that  gave  Being  to  all  creation : 
The  true  Son  of  the  true  Father :  The  Invisible  of  the  In- 
visible :  The  Incorruptible  of  the  Incorruptible  :  The  Im- 
mortal of  the  Immortal :  The  Eternal  of  the  Eternal.  There 
is  one  Holy  Ghost,  having  his  subsistence  of  God  ;  who  was 
manifested  through  the  Son  to  men  :  The  perfect  Image  of 
the  perfect  Son  :  The  life,  and  the  Source  of  Life  :  The 
Holy  Fountain :  Sanctity,  and  the  Author  of  Sanctification ; 
by  whom  is  made  manifest  God  the  Father,  who  is  above  all 
and  in  all,  and  God  the  Son,  who  is  through  all.  A  perfect 
Trinity,  which,  neither  in  Glory,  Eternity,  or  Dominion, 
is  separated  or  divided." 

Notwithstanding   the  prejudices,    which   his   idolatrous 

*  See  Lardner's  Works,  [vol.  1.  c.  42.  j).  G03  and  4.  Ed.  4to.] 
VOL.  I.  2  F 
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countrymen  must  have  had  against  him,  he  was  received  by 
Musonius,  a  person  of  consequence  in  the  city  ;  and,  in 
a  very  little  time,  his  preaching  was  so  successful  that  he 
was  attended  by  a  numerous  congregation.  The  situation 
of  Gregory,  so  like  that  of  the  primitive  Christian  preachers, 
in  the  midst  of  idolatry,  renders  it  exceedingly  probable  that 
he  was,  as  they  were,  favoured  with  miraculous  gifts :  for 
THESE  the  Lord  bestowed  in  abundance,  where  the  name  of 
Jesus  had  as  yet  gained  no  admission  ;  and,  it  is  certain 
that  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  Church* 

Gregory  Nyssen  himself  Uved  within  less  than  a  hundred 
years  a&er  Gregory  Thaumaturgus ;  and  both  he  and  his 
brother, — ^the  famous  Basil, — speak  of  his  miracles  without 
the  least  doubt*  Their  aged  grandmother,  Macrina,  who 
taught  them  in  their  youth,  had,  in  her  younger  years,  been 
a  hearer  of  Gregory.  Basil  particularly  observes,  that  she 
told  them  the  very  words  which  she  had  heard  from  him ; 
and  assures  us  that  the  Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  he  performed,  used  to  call  him  a  second  Moses.  The 
existence  of  his  miraculous  powers,  with  reasonable  persons, 
seems  then  unquestionable.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
the  few  particular  instances  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  not  the  best  chosen  : — ^but,  that  he  cured  the  sick, — 
healed  the  diseased,  and  expelled  devils  ;  and,  that  thus  God 
wrought  by  him  for  the  good  of  souls,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel, — as  it  is,  in  itself»  very  cre- 
dible, so  has  it  the  testimony  of  men  worthy  to  be  believed. 

Ghregory  continued  successfiilly  employed  at  Neoceesarea 
till  the  persecution  of  Decius.  Swords  and  axes,  fire,  wild 
beasts,  stakes,  and  engines  for  distending  the  limbs,  iron 
chairs  made  red-hot,  frames  of  timber  set  up  straight,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  tortured  were  racked  with  nails  that 
tore  off  tte  flesh  ;  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  inventions, 
were  used.  But  the  Decian  persecution,  in  general,  was 
before  described.  Pontus  ana  Cappadocia  seem  to  have 
had  their  full  share.  Near  relatives,  in  the  most  unnatural 
manner,  betrayed  one  another :  the  woods  were  full  of  vaga- 
bonds :  the  towns  were  empty :  the  public  prisons  were  found 
too  small;  and  the  private  houses,  deprived  of  their  Christian 
inhabitants,  became  gaols  for  the  reception  of  prisoners. 

In  this  terrible  situation  of  things,  Gregory  considered. 
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that  his  new  converts  could  scarcely  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  their  ground  and  be  faithful  :  He,  therefore,  advised 
them  to  flee  ;  and  he  encouraged  them  to  that  step  by  his 
example.  Many  of  his  people  endured  much  affliction,  but 
Gt)d  restored  them  at  length  to  peace :  Their  bishop  re- 
turned again,  and  refreshed  and  exhilarated  their  minds  with 
his  pastoral  labours. 

In  thereignof  GaUienus,  the  Christians  suffered  extremely 
from  the  ravages  of  barbarous  nations,  which  gave  occasion 
to  Gregory's  Canonical  Epistle,  still  extant, — in  which, 
rules  of  a  wholesome,  penitential,  and  disciplinarian  nature 
are  delivered. 

The  last  service  which  is  recorded  of  him,  is  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  first  council  concerning  Paul  of  Samo- 
sata.  He  died  not  long  after.  A  little  before  his  death  he 
made  a  strict  enquiry,  whether  there  were  any  persons  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  still  strangers  to  Christianity  : 
And  being  told  there  were  about  seventeen  in  all,  he  sighed ; 
and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  appealed  to  God,  how 
much  it  troubled  him  that  any  of  his  fellow- townsmen  should 
still  remain  unacquainted  with  salvation :  At  the  same  time 
he  expressed  great  thankfulness — that,  whereas  at  first,  he 
had  found  only  seventeen  Christians,  he  should  now  only 
leave  that  same  number  of  idolaters.  Having  prayed  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels  and  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful, he  peaceably  gave  up  his  soul  to  the  Almighty.* 

He  was  an  evangelical  man,  says  Basil,  in  his  whole  life : 
In  his  devotion  he  showed  the  greatest  reverence  :  *  Yea  and 
NAY — ^were  the  usual  measures  of  his  communication.  How 
desirable  is  it  that  those  who  profess  to  love  Jesus,  should 
uniformly  practise  the  same  I  He  never  allowed  himself  to 
call  his  brother  fool :  No  anger  or  bitterness  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth  :  Slander  and  (^umny,  as  directly  opposite  to 
Christianityj  he  peculiarly  hated  and  avoided.  Lies  and 
falsehood,  envy  and  pride,  he  abhorred.  He  was  zealous 
against  all  corruptions ;  and  Sabellianism^  which  long  after, 
in  Basil's  time,  reared  up  its  head,  was  silenced  by  the  re- 
membrance of  what  he  had  taught  and  left  among  them« 
So  Basil  t  tells  U84 


» 


fGreg.  Nys8.  in  vit.  Greg.  Thaum.  p.  1006,  D.] 
t  [Basil  de  Spirit,  Sanct.  c.  29.  torn.  2.  p.  220,  et  Epist.  63.  torn.  2.  p.  844.] 
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On  the  whole,  the  reader  will  with  me  regret,  that  anti- 
quity has  left  us  such  scanty  memorials  of  a  man  so  much 
honoured  of  God,  so  eminently  holy,  and  so  httle  inferior, 
in  utility  among  mankind,  to  any,  with  which  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  blessed,  from  the  Apostles'  days  to  his  own 
times.  For  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  so  great  and  al- 
most universal  a  change  in  the  religious  profession  of  the 
citizens  of  Neocaesarea  could  have  taken  place  without  a 
marvellous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  that  place.  And 
how  instructive  and  edifying  would  the  narrative  be,  if  we 
were  distinctly  informed  of  its  rise  and  progress !  Certainly, 
— the  essentials  of  the  Gospel  must  have  been  preached  in 
much  clearness  and  purity.  In  no  particular  instance  was 
the  Divine  influence  ever  more  apparent  since  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision,  the  time  when  The- 
ognostus  of  Alexandria  lived  ;  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  later  than  Origen ;  and,  that  he  must  belong  to  the  third 
century.  He  platonizes,  after  the  manner  of  Origen,  in 
some  parts  of  his  writings ;  yet,  he  is  cited  by  Athanasius  * 
as  a  witness  of  the  Son's  consubstantiality  with  the  Father. 
"  For,  as  the  Sun  is  not  diminished,"  says  he,  "  though  it 
produces  rays  continually,  so  likewise  the  Father  is  not  di- 
minished in  begetting  the  Son,  who  is  his  image."  It  is 
certain  that  this  is  Trinitarian  language ;  and,  though  nei- 
ther Theognostus  nor  Gregory,  nor  some  others  of  the  an- 
cient fathers,  spake  always  of  the  Persons  of  the  blessed 
Trinity,  with  so  much  exactness  as  afterwards  was  done,  it 
would  be  an  extreme  want  of  candour  to  rank  them  with 
Arians,  Sabellians,  or  the  like,  when  there  is  the  clearest 
proof  that  the  foundation  of  their  doctrine  was  really  Tri- 
nitarian. Before  this  important  article  of  faith  had  been 
contradicted,  men  did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  being 
constantly  on  their  guard  respecting  it  :  but  when  the 
heresies  were  formed,  they  felt  themselves  urgently  called 
upon  to  express  themselves  with  the  most  diligent  precision. 
The  want  of  attending  to  this  just  distinction  has  nursed 
several  unreasonable  cavils  in  the  minds  of  those  who  eagerly 
catch  at  every  straw  to  support  heretical  notions.     Nothing 

•  [Epist.  de  decretis  Nicaen.  Syuod.  ap.  Routh.  in  reliq.  sacr.  vol.  3.  p.  223.] 
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is  known  of  the  life  of  Theognostus.     The  proofs  of  his 
eloquence  and  capacity  are  clear  and  strong.* 

The  injustice  of  the  late  attempts  made  to  invalidate  the 
evidences  of  the  antiquity  and  of  the  uninterrupted  preser- 
vation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  within  the  three  first 
centuries,  requires  me  to  mention  one  instance  more,  which 
added  to  the  many  already  mentioned,  will,  I  think,  authorize 
me  to  draw  this  conclusion, « that  during  the  first  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  Unity  was  variously  opposed,  yet  the  whole  Christian 
Church  constantly  united  in  preserving  and  maintaining  it, 
even  fi-om  the  Apostles'  days,  as  the  proper  sphere,  within 
which  all  the  truth,  and  holiness,  and  consolation  of  genuine 
Christianity  lie ;  and,  one  may  defy  its  boldest  enemies  to 
produce  a  single  instance  of  any  real  progress  in  Christian 
piety,  made  in  any  place,  where  this  doctrine  was  excluded. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
through  his  zeal  against  the  sentiments  of  Sabellius,  became 
suspected  of  Arianism ;  and,  that  he  fully  exculpated  him- 
self. A  Roman  synod  had  been  convened  on  that  account ; 
and  Dionysius  of  Rome,  f  in  the  name  of  the  Synod,  wrote 
a  letter,  in  which  he  proves,  that  the  Word  was  not  created, 
but  begotten  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity  ;  and  distinctly 
explains  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  Such  extreme  nicety 
of  caution  in  steering  clear  of  two  rocks  like  those  of  Sa- 
bellianism  and  Arianism,  between  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  passage  is  narrow  and  straight,  demonstrates, — 
that  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  which,  with 
so  much  clearness,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  itself, 
though,  necessarily,  with  perfect  obscurity  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  existence,  discovers  itself  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures,  was  even  then  understood  with  precision,  and 
maintained  with  firmness,  throughout  the  Church  of  Christ. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

THE  FURTHER  EXTENSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IN  THIS  CENTURY. 

The  power  of  real  Christianity  is  always  the  strongest  and 

*  Du  Pin,  3d  century, 
t  Du  Pin,  3d  Cent,  [a  fragment  of  this  letter,  which  is  all  that  remains, 
is  given  in  Routh's  Keliq.  vol.  3*  p.  179.] 
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the  clearest  in  its  beginnings  or  in  its  revivals.  Exactly 
contrary  to  the  process  in  secular  arts  and  sciences,  the  im- 
provements of  following  ages,  unless  they  be  favoured  with 
fresh  effusions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are,  in  reality,  so  many 
depravations  of  what  was  excellent  in  its  infancy.  For 
these  reasons,  the  object  of  this  chapter  would  fall  exactly 
within  the  design  of  the  author  of  this  History ;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind,  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain, AT  LARGE,  the  exteusiou  of  the  Gospel  in  the  third 
century.  But  we  must  be  content  with  such  materials  as 
we  have  :  and  let  the  reader  supply,  from  his  own  medita- 
tions, as  much  as  he  can,  whatever  he  may  think  defective 
in  the  following  scanty  account. 

In  the  reign  of  Decius,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  persecu- 
tion, about  the  year  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Gospel, 
Extension    which  had  hithcrto  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
GoB^i,       neighbourhood  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  was  con- 
A.  D.  250.   siderably  extended  in  France      Satuminus  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Toulouse,  and  at  the  same  time  several 
other  Churches  were  founded ; — ^as  at  Tours,  Aries,  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Paris.     The  bishops  of  Toulouse  and  Paris  af- 
terwards suffered  for  the  faith  of  Christ;  but  they  left 
Churches,  in  all  probability,   very  flourishing  in  piety.* 
And  France,  in  general,  was  blessed  with  the  light  of  sal- 
vation. 

Germany  was  also,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  favoured 
with  the  same  blessing,  especially  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France.  Cologne,  Treves, 
and  Metz,  particularly,  were  evangelized. 

Of  the  British  Isles  little  is  recorded ;  and  that  little  is 
obscure  and  uncertain  :  It  is  rather  from  the  natural  course 
of  things  and  from  analogy,  than  from  any  positive  unex- 
ceptionable testimony,  that  we  are  induced  to  conclude  that 
the  Divine  Light  must  have  penetrated  into  our  country. 

[The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  so  ordered  events 
that  the  temporal  miseries  which  afllicted  mankind  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  were  made  subservient  to  the  eternal 
interests  of  his  cruel,  blind,  and  infatuated  creatines.  The 
Gothic  barbarians,  who  were  settled  in  Maesia  and  Thrace, 
ravaged  Asia,  and  carried  away  with  them  into  captivity  sev- 

*  Book  I.  Greg.  Tours,  France,  C.  30.  [et  Rulnart.  acta  mart.  ji.  108.] 
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eral  of  the  clergy,*  who  by  their  holy  lives  and  miraculous 
powers  were  much  respected  by  these  barbarians  ;  and  many 
of  them,  from  a  state  perfectly  savage,  were  brought  into 
the  light  and  comfort  of  Christianity.  This  is  all  that  I 
can  collect  of  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  among:  the  bar- 
barian  ravagers.]t 


CHAP.  XX. 

A  SHORT  VIEW  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

IN  THE  THIRD  CENTURY. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world, 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 'perverse  nation.  That 
this  was  actually  the  case,  even  in  the  third  century, — 
though  much  less  so  than  in  the  two  former,  and  toward 
the  latter  end  of  it  with  a  very  rapid  diminution  of  the  glo- 
rious brightness  of  the  Gospel; — tne  course  of  the  foregoing 
narrative  has,  I  trust,  made  apparent. 

Those,  with  whom  the  real  condition  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  those  times,  is  famiUar,  will  see  this  in  the  strongest 
light.  For  three  centuries,  luxury,  attended  by  every 
abominable  vice  that  can  be  conceived,  had  been  increasing 
in  the  Boman  empire.  There  want  not  lamentable  proofs 
that  the  severe  satires  of  Juvenal  were  but  too  well  founded. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way.  With  the  loss 
of  civil  liberty,  even  the  old  Boman  virtues,  of  public  spirit 
and  magnanimity, — though  no  better,  as  Augustine  says, 
than  splendid  sins  in  their  nature, — had  vanished.  Civil 
broils  and  distractions  continually  prevailed  for  the  greatest 
part  of  this  period,  and  increased  the  quantity  of  vice  and. 
misery.  The  best  time  was,  doubtless,  during  the  reigns 
of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines :  But,  even  under 
those  princes,  the  standard  of  virtue  was  extremely  low. 
The  most  scandalous  and  unnatural  vices  were  practised 
without  remorse.  Men  of  rank  either  lived  atheistically, 
or  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  superstition.     The  vulgar  were 

*  FMilner  had  '  several  Bishops,*  but  Sozomen  uses  the  word  Mp9is  simply, 
and  Philostorgius^s  expression  is  oAAovs  re  icai  rwy  mar§t\rffMim/r^  xKhf^.] 

f  [Soz.  1.  2.  c.  6,  and  Philostorgius,  1.  2.  c.  5,  Mosheim,  cent.  3.  p.  1. 
c.  1.  sect.  7.  et  de  reb.  Christ.  Ssc.  3.  c.  2  and  3.  p.  448.  The  whole  of  this 
passage  has  been  altered,  as  it  had  in  some  way  got  strangely  misplaced.] 
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perfectly  ignorant :  The  rich  domineered  over  the  poor, 
and  wallowed  in  immense  opulence ;  while  the  provinces 
groaned  under  their  tyranny  :  Philosophers,  with  incessant 
loquacity,  amused  their  scholars  with  harangues  concerning 
virtue, — but  they  neither  practised  it  themselves,  nor  under- 
stood its  real  nature :  By  far  the  largest  part  of  mankind, 
— namely,  the  slaves  and  the  poor,  were  in  remediless  indi- 
gence :  No  methods  whatever  were  devised  for  their  con- 
venience or  relief:  In  the  mean  time,  the  pleasurable 
amusements  of  men — as  the  stage  and  the  amphitheatre, — 
w  ere  full  of  obscenity,  savageness,  and  cruelty. 

This  was  the  Roman  world.  We  know  much  less  of  the 
rest  of  the  globe :  which,  however,  in  ferocious  wickedness 
and  ignorance,  was  sunk  much  deeper  than  the  nations  that 
bowed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Caesars. 

Behold ! — In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  this  corruption, 
and  this  ignorance,  arose  out  of  Judea  a  light  of  doctrine 
and  of  practice  singularly  distinct  from  any  thing  that  was 
then  in  existence  !  A  number  of  persons, — chiefly  of  low 
life, — the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  live  as  men  ought 
to  do, — ^with  a  proper  contempt  of  this  vain  life, — with  the 
sincerest  and  most  steady  ambition  for  another :  They 
prove  themselves  to  be  true  philosophers,  if  real  love  of 
wisdom  be  allowed  to  consist  in  the  justest  views  and  wor- 
ship of  their  Maker,  and  in  actual  acquaintance  with  his 
character, — in  real  moderation  of  their  passions  and  desires, 
— and  in  unfeigned  benevolence  to  all  mankind,  even  to 
their  enemies. 

No  sound  rule^  of  philosophizing  will  direct  us  to  con- 
clude all  this  to  have  been  of  man.  The  work  was  of 
God :  and  this  effusion  of  his  Holy  Spirit  lasted  for  three 
centuries, — debased  indeed  toward  the  end  of  that  period, 
but  not  entirely  extinguished. 

It  was  necessary,  that  this  people, — diverse  from  all 
others, — the  followers  of  the  same  Jesus  of  Nazareth, — 
should  have  among  themselves  some  external  order, — or, 
in  other  words,  some  ecclesiastical  government.  An  end- 
less maze  of  controversy  presents  itself  here ;  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  certain  divine  rule  on  this  subject. 
Men  may  serve  God  acceptably  under  very  different  modes 
of  Church-government ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  these  modes 
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were  diflferent  in  different  places  during  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity.  This  vanety,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  either  so  great,  or  so  extreme,  as  to  have  exclu- 
ded all  general  principles  in  the  regulation  of  the  external 
Church :  History  enables  us  to  discover, — at  least  the  rude 
outlines  of  a  usual — of  a  prevailing  practice,  which 
materially  differed  from  most,  if  not  from  all  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal forms  of  government,  which  now  exist  in  the  Christian 
world. 

The  Apostles,  who  were  the  first  teachers,  and,  who 
planted  the  first  Churches,  ordained  successors, — as  far  as 
appears, — without  any  consultation  of  their  respective  flocks 
over  which  they  were  about  to  preside.  But,  as  it  was  nei- 
ther reasonable  nor  probable  that  any  set  of  persons  after 
them  should  be  regarded  as  their  equals,  this  method  of  ap- 
pointing ecclesiastical  rulers  did  not  continue  ; — and,  un- 
doubtedly, the  election  of  bishops  devolved  on  the  people.* 
Their  appearance  to  vote  on  these  occasions,  their  constrain- 
ing of  persons  sometimes  to  accept  the  office  against  their 
will,  and  the  determination  of  Pope  Leo,  long  afler,  against 
forcing  a  bishop  on  a  people  against  their  consent,  demon- 
strate this.  The  characters  of  men  to  be  elected  to  this 
office  were  very  strictly  examined.  Public  notice  was  given, 
that  any  one  might  inform  against  them,  if  they  were  vicious 
and  immoral.  The  decision  on  their  moral  conduct  was 
left  to  the  people  ; — that  on  their  doctrine  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  bishops  who  ordained  them.  For  the  power 
of  ordination  belonged  properly  to  bishops  alone,  though 
presbyters — a  second  order  of  men,  who  appear  to  me  all 
along  distinct  from  them, — concurred  with  them  and  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  The  same  power  of  electing,  was, 
in  some  degree  and  in  some  instances,  exercised  by  the 
people  in  the  appointment  of  these  very  presbyters  :  but 
the  case  is  by  no  means  so  uniformly  clear :  and,  in  filling 
up  the  LOWER  offices  of  the  Church  the  bishop  acted  still 
more  according  to  his  discretion. 

The  use  of  deacons,  the  third  order  in  the  Church,  is 
well  known.  These  three  orders  obtained  very  early  in  the 
primitive  Churches.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius, — I  build  on 
those  parts  only  that  are  undoubtedly  genuine, — demon- 

*  Bingham^  book  4.  chap.  2.  Antiquities. — Du  Pin,  end  of  third  century. 
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strate  this  :  and,  in  general,  the  distinction  of  these  offices 
was  admitted  through  the  Christian  world. 

Yet,  if  a  Christian  people  were  grown  very  heretical,  the 
bishops  thought  themselves  bound  m  dujy  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  smaller  number,  who,  in  their  judgment, 
loved  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  for  this  peculiar  service 
they  were  accustomed  both  to  elect  and  consecrate  a  bishop, 
likewise  in  sending  missionaries  to  the  barbarous  nations,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  waited  for  the  choice  of 
the  people.  They  deputed  and  ordained  whom  they  ap- 
proved of  for  that  end. 

Besides  those,  which  have  been  mentioned,  there  appear, 
in  the  third  century,  a  number  of  lower  officers,  as  door^ 
keepers,  sub-deacons,  acolyths  or  attendants,  who,  by  degrees, 
had  grown  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  A  mu<^  more  can- 
did and  true  account  of  them  may  be  given,  than  what  has 
been  imposed  on  ms,  with  sufficient  mahgnity.  It  could  not 
be  to  administer  to  the  pride  and  sloth  of  the  higher  clergy, 
that  such  offices  were  mstituted.  Christians  increased  in 
number,  and  more  labourers  were  required.  Besides,  as 
they  had  not  then  any  seminaries  of  learning,  the  serving 
of  the  Church  in  these  lower  offices  was  made  an  introduc- 
tory step  to  the  higher  ones  :  And  this  was  their  most  im- 
portant use.* 

The  authority  of  the  bishop  was  by  no  means  unlimited  ; 
— but  it  was  very  great.  Nothing  could  be  done  in  the 
Church  without  his  consent.  The  extent  of  his  diocese  was 
called  UafoiKM.  Some  of  these  dioceses  had  a  greater, 
others  a  less  number  of  Churches  which  belonged  to  them. 
The  diocese  of  Rome,  before  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
had  above  forty  Churches, — as  Optatus  f  observes  ; — and 
this  agrees  very  well  with  the  account  before  stated,  namely, 
— that  imder  Cornelius  the  bishop,  there  were  forty-six 
priests.;):  Cornelius,  according  to  the  usual  practice  in 
those  times,  must,  himself,  have  ministered — ^particularly  at 
the  chief  or  mother-church :  and  the  priests  of  course,  must 
have  taken  care  of  the  other  Churches.  But,  distinctparishes, 
with  presbyters  allotted  to  them^  were  not  yet  known  in 

*  Bing.  book  3.  chap.  1. — Calv.  Institutes,  book  the  last. 

t  rOptat.  Milevit.  de  schism.  Donat.  lib.  2.  c.  4.] 

X  See  chap.  ix.  of  this  volume — towards  the  end,  [p.  321.]] 
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cities.*  It  appears  that  the  bishop  sent  them  successively 
to  minister  according  to  his  discretion.  The  neighbouring 
villages,  however,  which  were  annexed  to  bishoprics,  could 
not  be  supplied  in  that  manner :  And  they  had, — even 
then, — stated  parish  priests, — ^who  acted  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  ^bishop. 

That  bishops  were  not  merely  congregational  pastors, 
seems  evident  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  There  were  seven 
bishops  who  belonged  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  called 
Angels  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  great  Chiu-ch  of  Ephesus,  in  the  decline  of 
St.  John  s  life,  should  be  only  a  single  congregation  ;  and, 
most  probably,  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  rest.  Supposing 
the  Cfhristian  brethren  to  consist  of  only  five  hundred  men  ; 
these,  with  their  families  and  servants,  and  occasional  hear- 
ers, would  make  an  assembly  large  enough  for  any  human 
voice.  But,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians at  Ephesus  amounted  to  many  thousands.  This  was 
the  case  at  Jerusalem  :  f  And,  in  Ghrysostom  s  time,  the 
Church  of  Antioch  consisted  of  a  hundred  thousand.  Per- 
haps it  might  comprise  half  that  number  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  third  century.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  certain,  that 
dioceses  were  then  much  smaller  than  in  after  times :  and 
the  vast  extension  of  them  proved  very  inconvenient  to  the 
cause  of  godliness.  Archbishop  Cranmer  wished  to  correct 
this  evil  m  our  national  Church  :  and  he  wanted  neither 
zeal  nor  judgment.  But  that  and  many  other  good  things 
slept  witn  the  English  Reformers. 

The  choice  of  bishops,  and — in  part  at  least — of  presby- 
ters, by  the  people,  is  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  grown 
naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 
The  first  bishops  and  presbyters  were  appointed  by  the 
Apostles  themselves ;  J  nor  could  I  ever  discover  the  least 
vestige  in  Scripture  of  their  appointment  by  the  people. 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  judgment  in  any  of  them  for  this 
trust  ;  the  world  being,  at  that  time.  Pagan  or  Jewish,  or 
at  least,  infant  in  Christianity.  Apostolical  wisdom  and 
authority,  under  God,  supplied  the  want  in  the  next  suc- 
cession of  bishops.     As  the  judgment  of  the  people  matured, 

*  Ding,  book  f>.  chap.  8.  t  Acte  xxi.  20.  %  Acta  xiv.  23. 
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and,  especially,  as  the  grace  of  God  was  powerful  among 
them,  they  were  rendered  better  qualified  to  be  the  electors 
of  their  ecclesiastical  governors.  I^recedents,  not  Scriptural 
indeed,  but  of  very  high  antiquity,  were  set ;  and  the  prac- 
tice continued  during  at  least  the  three  first  centuries.  On 
the  other  hand  I  do  not  find  that  the  people  had  any  power 
in  deposing  a  bishop  :  The  cognizance  of  the  crimes  of 
bishops  was  left  to  a  council  or  synod  of  neighbouring  bishops 
and  presbyters  ;  and  in  that,  as  well  as  aJl  material  afiairs 
which  concerned  the  Church  in  general,  the  authority  of  such 
councils  was  held  very  great,  from  early  times ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Christian  laity  had  any  direction  in  them. 
The  well-authenticated  case  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  very  in- 
structive here. 

In  furnishing  this  rough  sketch  of  primitive  ecclesiastical 
government,  I  would  be  understood,  neither  to  provoke  nor 
to  invite  any  controversy  on  this  contentious  subject.  I 
have  given  my  own  sentiments, — but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
confess,  that  I  feel  no  surprise  that  controversies  should  have 
been  started  in  a  matter,  where  something  may  be  said — 
for  episcopacy, — ^for  presbytery, — and  for  independency.  To 
me  it  seems  an  unhappy  prejudice,  to  look  on  any  one  of 
the  forms  as  of  Divine  right,  or  of  Scriptural  authority. 
Circumstances  will  make  different  modes  more  proper,  m 
one  place,  and  at  one  time,  than  at  another.  And,  whoever 
rests  in  this  conclusion,  will  be  in  no  danger  of  bigotry, — 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  see  much  reason  for  moderation 
and  latitudinarian  indifference  in  judging  of  various  methods, 
which  have  been  proposed  or  made  use  of  for  the  external 
regulation  of  the  Church.  Let  zeal  be  employed  by  all 
sincere  Christians  in  what  is  really  divine  and  scripturid ; — 
in  what  is  internal,  and  truly  essential  to  the  immortal 
interests  of  mankind.  The  arguments  for  the  three  forms 
of  Church-government,  as  supported  by  experience,  may 
be  briefly  stated  thus  : — In  no  one  instance  does  the  inde- 
pendent plan  appear  to  have  a  solid  foundation  either  in 
Scripture  or  antiquity  ;  yet,  the  interference  of  the  people, 
and  the  share  of  authority  exercised  by  them, — though  never 
on  the  plan  of  independent  congregations, — gives  some 
plausible  colour  to  independency.  The  presbyterian  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  scriptural  and  primitive,  so  far  as  the  in- 
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stitution  of  the  clergy  is  concerned,  but  defective  for  want 
of  a  bishop.  The  episcopal  form,  no  doubt,  obtained  in  all 
the  primitive  Churches  without  exception  ;  but — ^what  ef- 
fectually checks  the  pride  of  those  who  are  fond  of  the  pomp 
of  hierarchy, — it  must  be  confessed,  that  ancient  episco- 
pacy had  no  secular  mixtures  and  appendages  :  and,  further, 
the  pastoral  character  of  bishops,  together  with  the  small- 
ness  of  their  dioceses,  always  adapted  to  pastoral  inspection, 
made  them  more  similar  to  the  presbyterian  hierarchy. 
When  facts  are  actually  balanced  in  this  way,  or  nearly  so, 
though  violent  party  or  prejudice  may  lead  men  to  view  even 
historical  evidence  in  opposite  Ughts  ;  nevertheless,  men 
of  cool  and  sedate  judgment  will  not  differ  much  in  their 
opinions. 

The  discipline  of  the  primitive  Church  was  very  strict ; 
it  even  degenerated,  as  has  been  observed,  into  excessive 
severity.  A  clergjnman  once  deposed  for  flagitiousness, 
was  never  restored  to  his  order.  This  might  be  right. 
Another  custom,  which  prevailed  at  length,  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated. A  person  once  ejected  for  his  vices  from  the 
Church  might  be  restored  ;*— on  a  relapse,  being  again 
ejected,  he  could  never  be  favoured  with  Church-commu- 
nion,— though  by  no  means  supposed  to  be  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ.  Their  jealous 
care  against  heresies  has  been  abundantly  shown ;  and  their 
ZEAL  against  the  viciousness  of  practice  was  equal  to  this. 
Suppose  it  be  allowed,  that  this  zeal  was  carried  to  too 
great  a  length  ;  and,  even,  that  it  was  mixed  with  super- 
stition ;  yet,  in  comparison  of  the  licentiousness  of  our 
times,  how  beautiful  does  it  appear !  and  how  demonstra- 
tive of  the  power  and  reality  of  godliness  among  them  ! 

Christian  assemblies  were  then  frequented  with  great 
constancy,  and  the  Eucharist  was  generally  administered 
whenever  they  met  for  public  worship.  But  still  greater 
proofs  of  their  superior  regard  to  God  and  to  every  thing 
that  is  really  good,  remain  yet  to  be  mentioned. 

Their  Uberality  to  the  indigent  was  wonderful :  there 
was  nothing  like  it  at  that  time  in  the  world.  The  Jews 
were  a  very  selfish,  hard-hearted  people :  the  Gentiles 
Uved  in  luxury  and  splendour,  if  they  could  ;  but,  care  for 

♦  Du  Pin.  [cent.  3.] 
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and,  especiallV)  as  the  grace  f  y-\         ■'i     '^  il 

thei  Ly  were  renderSi  ^  .  ,X  l''^''^-     ^.r^^''  ^O"  ^ 

of  their  ecclesiastical  (r-  /--^-^  har^igued  incessantly 

indeed,  bnt  of  very  -.>5  recommended,  or  practised 

tice  continued  dv        ■■    ;  A^J^'^ank.nd,  that  is,  the  slaves 
the  other  hand  -    .>^d.eir  precepts   are  mrticulwly 

in  deposing  ■     "W  f  d  they  seem  to  forget  that 

bishops  w  J  ^^  the  human  species.     An  hos- 

and  presb-  ""X  similar  provision  for  the  poor 

which  c  t*"  *"     philosophic  world.     Jout, 

„„„„  •         '  i,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
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^'  he  barbarous  spint  or  aristocracy 

f        t^\  Christians,  though  it  still  prevailed 

'  ^^^  '^^*  ''^  minkind.     Christians  felt 

■^^  ALi-  Buiire™  :  ALL,  in  the  sight  of  God,  on  a 
L^^as  the  Christian  master,  though  bound  to  pre- 
ure^  due  subordination  of  ranks,  and  whatever  is  whole- 
j^r^^  jTovemment,  considered  his  slave  as  his  equal  in 
f^'^ght  of  God,  and  as  redeemed  by  the  same  atoning 
t^  o(  his  Saviour.     The  pride  of  birth,  station,  and 
'*^y,  was  crushed :  The  obedient   disciple   of  Christ, 
f»o*ek  the  example  of  his  compassionate  Lord,  an4  made 
t  his  business  to  relieve  the  miserable.  We  have  seen  above 
,  thousand  and  fifty  widows  and.  impotent  persons  main- 
tained by  the  Uberality  of  the  Roman  Chuch  under  Cor- 
nelius t  we  have  seen  also  the  active  charity  of  the  arch- 
deacon Laurentius,  in  finding  out  and  assisting  miserable 
objects,  pimished  with  a  fiery  death :  The  very  spirit  and 
taste  of  Christians,   with  the  trugality  and  simplicity  of 
their  Uves  and  manners,  enabled  them  abundantly  to  help 
the  necessitous ;  while  the  rest  of  the  world  persecuted 
them,  and  while  philosophers  themselves,  dependent  on  the 
great,  and  despising    the  poor,    vainly    babbled  against 
them. 

"  O  God  of  all  grace,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
thy  works, — this  must  be  thy  religion, — which  humbled 
and  sweetened  the  hearts  of  men,  which  taught  them  prac- 
tically to  regard  all  men  as  brethren,  and  to  delight  in 
doing  good  to  all,  without  distinction  of  persons !  "  The 
pagans  themselves  admired  this  brotherly  love. 

But  the  most  singularly  striking  characteristic  of  this 
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people  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  Though  they  had  a  re- 
gular polity,  guarded  by  great  strictness  of  discipline,  dis- 
tinguished into  a  number  of  communities,  each  administered 
by  a  bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  and  concentrated  by 
general  councils  held  firom  time  to  time  ;  they  neither  had, 
nor  strove  to  obtain,  the  least  secular  support  of  any  kind. 
They  lay  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  whole  world  around 
them,  incitea  by  its  natural  enmity  against  Grod  and  by  the 
love  of  sin  ;  and  exasperated  on  finding  itself  condemned 
by  these  upstarts  as  deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  Divine 
displeasure.  The  whole  Boman  world  comprehended 
thousands  of  discordant  sects  and  parties, — ^which  all  tole- 
rated one  another,  because  all  agreed  to  treat  sin  with  lenity, 
and  to  allow  one  another  s  religion  to  be  right.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Christians  to  do  this :  Hence  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution was  excited ;  and,  whoever  at  this  day  Hves  in  the 
same  sincere  hostility  against  all  sin,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
the  same  charity,  patience,  and  heavenly-mindedness  as  they 
did,  will  undesignedly,  yet  assuredly,  excite,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  displeasure  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  Now,  it  is  very 
easy  to  understand,  how  precarious,  on  this  account,  their 
situation  in  society  must  have  been  I  They  had  not  the 
least  legal  or  secular  aid  against  persecution.  Obliged, 
like  the  rest  of  the  subjects  of  the  Boman  empire,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  defence,  and  to  serve  in  the  Roman 
armies,  when  called  on,  they  had  no  civil  privileges : — If  an 
emperor  chose  to  persecute  them,  they  were  perfectly  de- 
fenceless ;  they  had  no  political  resource  against  oppression. 
What  could  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  Shall  we  say  "  their 
cux^umstances,  during  the  first  three  hundred  years,  were 
too  low,  and  their  means  too  weak,  to  encourage  them  to 
attempt  resistance  or  innovation  of  any  kind  ?  "  This  has 
been  said — inconsiderately,  it  should  seem — by  those  who 
are  not  willing  to  allow  that  their  passiveness  under  injuries 
proceeded  from  principle.  Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  for  a 
moment,  that  they  had  thought  it  right  to  resist  the 
POWERS  THAT  BE,  and  that  those  who  resist  do  not  re- 
ceive TO  themselves  damnation,  but  merit  the  tribute 
of  applause  for  supporting  the  natural  rights  of  man  ;  then, 
as  no  people  on  earth  were  ever  more  unjustly  treated,  they 
would  naturally  feel  their  injuries  as  other  men  do ;  and 
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admitting  them  to  have  been  too  weak  and  inconsiderable, 
in  the  first  century,  to  have  resisted  with  effect ; — surely, 
in  the  second,  and  much  more  in  the  third,  their  thousands  ^ 
and  tens  of  thousands  must  have  been  capable  of  shaking 
the  very  foundations  of  the  empire.  So  far  from  being 
without  means,  they  seem  to  have  had  much  greater  than 
many  who  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  kingdoms. 

Here  is,  "  imperium  in  imperio," — a  regular  well- 
united  phalanx  of  men,  inured  to  frugal  habits  and  to  a 
variety  of  hardships ;  not  a  mere  mob  of  levellers,  but  men 
taught  to  obey  their  religious  governors,  and  submitting  to 
great  strictness  of  discipline.  Among  their  governors,  if 
history  had  not  informed  us  so,  we  are  sure  there  must  have 
been  some  men  of  genius,  fortitude,  and  capacity,  who 
already  had  exercised  their  talents  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  possessed  that  eloquence  which  can  inflame 
the  passions,  especially  of  the  lower  sort.  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  is  undoubtedly  one  of  these.  The  same  courage, 
capacity,  discretion  and  activity,  which  made  him  an  oracle 
over  half  the  Roman  empire  among  the  Christians,  would, 
— if  it  had  been  exerted  in  a  military  line, — have  been  for- 
midable to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  Their  brethren  in 
the  Roman  armies  could  have  taught  them  military  disci- 
pline :  The  riches,  which  a  number  of  them  possessed, 
might  have  purchased  arms  and  military  stores:  Those 
captive  bishops,  who  gained  so  strong  an  ascendant  over 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  might  have  easily 
effected  alliances  between  them  and  others  of  the  Christian 
name. 

Let  the  reader  mark  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
considerations.  We  pretend  not  to  say,  who  would  have 
prevailed  in  the  end  of  such  a  contest,  because  nothing  is 
more  uncertain  than  the  issue  of  arms :  but  supposing  the 
Christians  to  have  thought  resistance  lawful,  we  maintain 
that,  amidst  the  distractions  of  the  Roman  empire  from 
within  and  from  without,  they  had  both  temptations .  and 
probabilities  sufficiently  strong  to  have  induced  them  to 
excite  seditions  and  rebellions  against  their  persecutors  and 
oppressors.  In  knowledge  and  civilization  they  were  not 
inferior  to  those  among  whom  they  lived :  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  were  very  unjustly  treated,  and  that  they 
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possessed  the  probable  means  of  redressing  themselves  by 
force :  and  further, — we  are  now  arguing  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  thought  it  lawful  to  use  those  means, — I 
affirm  then,  that  whichever  way  we  turn,  we  must  be  pre- 
sented with  the  same  conclusion, — ^namely,  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  resistance  would  infalUbly  have  taken  place ; 
— ^whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  —not  from  a  few 
scattered  passages,  but  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Christians — and,  what  is  still  more,  from  their 
uniform  practice,  without  any  exception,  that  they  thought 
it  UNCHRISTIAN  to  scck  this  mode  of  relief.  Patience, 
and  prayer,  and  charity,  were  their  only  arms  :  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  find  a  single  instance  of  a  Christian  intermed- 
dling with  the  politics  of  his  time. 

Must  we  not  then  conclude — That  they  understood  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  to  the  Romans, 
and  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  of  like  import,  in 
their  plain  and  literal  sense  ?  That  they  thought  it  wrong 
to  revenge  injuries,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  referred 
themselves  wholly  to  Him  who  hath  said,  "  Vengeance  is 
mine  !" — I  believe  we  have  no  other  alternative  :  This  was 
the  sum  of  Christian  politics ;  and,  in  this  way  of  under- 
standing the  Gospel-rules  of  submission  and  of  suffering, 
— it  is  not  hard  to  conceive,  what  an  advantage ,  such  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  of  abstraction  firom  secular  politics 
proved  to  them,  in  makinir  them  feel  themselves  strangers 
Ld  pilgrims  on  earth,  i/causin^  them  to  long  for  the 
heavenly  state,  in  deadening  their  affections  to  the  world, 
and  in. exercising  them  in  faith  and  charity:  And,  when- 
ever real  Christians,  in  our  times,  shall  more  fully  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  ambitious  notions,  with  which 
the  present  habits  and  prejudices  of  men  infect  them,  and 
through  Divine  grace,  shall  catch  this  same  spirit  of  the 

Primitive  Believers,  they  will  then  see  a  beauty  in  the  New 
Testament  principles  on  this  subject,  of  which  they  have 
now  little  idea.  The  love  of  the  world  will  then  cease  to 
entangle  them  so  strongly ;  and  primitive  apostohc  faith  and 
practice  will  again  visit  the  earth  in  its  genuine  simplicity. 
The  monastic  spirit,  I  have  already  observed,  had  begun 
to  appear  during  the  Decian  persecution.     About  the  year 

two  hundred  and  seventy  lived  Anthony  the  Egyptian, 
VOL.  I.  20 
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the  first  founder  of  these  communities.  Athanasius  has 
Anthony  Written  his  Life ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  many 
Sai.^^  modems  may  judge  the  employment  to  be  a  proof 
A.  1).  270.  of  weakness  of  mind.  Posterity  will,  probably, 
requite  them  by  being  equally  rash  and  uncandid  in  passing 
a  similar  censure  on  present  characters.  In  truth,  Athana- 
sius was  a  man  of  sohd  sense  and  great  capacity ;  but  these 
endowments  are  not  always  a  defence  against  fashionable 
errors ;  and  unhappily,  the  Monkish  superstition  was,  in 
his  time,  growing  up  into  high  admiration.  It  is  much  to 
be  wished,  that  men  adverted  more  closely  to  the  ^^  sins 
which  easily  beset  themselves "  in  their  own  days ;  for 
then,  they  would  be  less  quick-sighted  in  discovering  the 
absurdities  of  former  ages,  and  also  less  disposed  to  form 
ostentatious  and  pharisaical  comparisons  between  what  they 
term  modem  excellences  and  ancient  defects.  Anthony, 
it  seems,  perverting  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  took  upon 
himself  to  live  in  solitude.  His  austerities  were  excessive, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  stories  are  told  of  his  contests  with 
the  devil:  They  merit  not  the  least  attention  :  I  observe 
in  them,  however,  a  dangerous  spirit  of  self-righteous  pride 
and  vain-glory,  by  which  this  same  Anthony  was  encoura- 
ged in  his  progress,  and  which  will  lead  a  man  very  far  in 
external  shows  of  hoUness,  while  there  is  little  of  the  reality. 
It  is  probable  that  his  life,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Athanasius, 
might,  as  8apei«tition  grew  more  and  more  imputable,  ap- 
pear  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  many  persons,  who  were 
much  better  men  than  this  celebrated  monk  himself. 

We  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  Anthony  propagating 
the  monastic  disposition,  and  extending  its  influence  not 
only  into  the  next  century,  but  for  many  ages  after,  and 
conclude  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  thud  century,  with 
expressing  our  regret — ^^  that  the  faith  and  love  of  the 
Gospel  received,  toward  the  close  of  it,  a  dreadful  blow 
from  the  encouragement  of  this  unchristian  practice." 
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TESTIMONIES  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  FROM  ITS  ENEMIES. 

The  fastidious  indifference  at  least,  if  not  the  virulent  en- 
mity, shown  to  the  Gospel  by  the  great  men  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  leaves  one  little  rea- 
son to  expect  much  account  of  Christians  through  the  chan- 
nel of  THEIR  writings.  Nor  is  the  case  materially  different 
in  our  own  days.  A  few  cursory,  sarcastic,  and  ill-informed 
reflections  are  all  that,  in  writers  of  polite  estimation,  can 
be  found,  concerning  more  modem  revivals  and  propagation 
of  evangelical  truth  and  godliness.^  Something,  however, 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  hostile  con- 
temporary writers,  and,  perhaps  Gelsus  will  be  more  to  our 
purpose  than  all  the  other  authors  together;  particularly, 
if  we  attend  to  the  extracts  from  his  writings  preserved  by 
Grigen.  My  views  in  presenting  the  reader  with  the 
following  few  quotations  firom  heathen  authors,  is,  not 
merely  to  establish  the  general  credibility  of  the  Gospel, 
but  rather,  to  illustrate  the  character  of  real  Christians,  and 
to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  of  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  their  minds. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  flourished  the 
Stoic  Philosopher  Epictetus.*  Arrian  has  published  his 
discourses.  In  one  passage  he  occasionally  speaks  of  ^^  the 
Galilaeans,  as  indifferent  to  sufferings, — from  madness  or 

from  habit.''t 

These  Galilseans  are  obviously  Christians.  Through  the 
operation  of  what  cause  they  were  indifferent  to  sufferings' 
we  shall  be  willing  to  learn  from  those  who  better  under-: 
stand  the  subject.  Indeed  they  took  joyfully  the  spoiling 
of  their  goods,  because  they  were  convinced  that  they  had 
in  heaven  a  better  and  an  enduring  substance.  Christian 
feith  and  hope  afford  motives  truly  deserving  a  better  name 
than  madness  or  habit.  But  the  fact  is  attested  by  this 
prejudiced  philosopher^ — ^namely,  that  Christians  were  then 
exposed  to  singular  sufierings,  and  that  they  bore  them  with 
a  composure  and  serenity  so  astonishing,  that  philosophers 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  their  patience.  They  did  not 
understand,  that  they  were  strengthened  with  might,  by  the 
glorious  power  of  their  God,  to  all  patience  and  long-suf- 
fering with  joyfiilness. 

*  When  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  from   Rome,  about  the 
year  94,  Epictetus  retired  to  Nicopolis,  and  died  there  about  the  year  161. 

t  [See  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  10.  p.  49.] 
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In  the  same  century,  Apuleius,*  a  ludicrous  author,  in 
his  Metamorphosis  speaks  of  a  baker,  a  good  sort  of  man, 
troubled  with  a  bad  wife, — who  was  possessed  of  every 
vice; — ^perverse,  a  drunkard,  lewd, — a  follower  of  vain 
observances,  and  a  woman  who  pretended  that  the  Deity- 
was  ONLY   ONE. 

I  conjecture  that  Apuleius  would  have  taken  no  notice 
of  her  other  crimes,  if  she  had  not  been  guilty  of  this  last. 
Mark  the  revolution  in  sentiment,  which  Christianity  has 
made  in  the  world.  Throughout  Europe  the  character  of 
any  man's  understanding  would,  at  present,  be  much  im- 
peached, who  should  seriously  assert  a  plurality  of  Gods. 
In  the  second  century,  the  belief  of  the  Divine  Unity  is, 
by  a  polite  author,  classed  with  an  assemblage  of  vices. 
What  have  ye  been  doing,  philosophers,  that  ye  never  could 
rid  mankind  of  that  polytheism,  which  every  philosopher 
now  despises  ?  Open  the  eyes  of  your  understandings, 
and  learn  that  God  has  effected  this  mighty  change  by  toe 
Gospel.  This  woman  was,  doubtless,  a  Christian  by  pro- 
fession ;  but  we  cannot  now  tell,  whether  she  merited  the 
reproaches  with  which  her  memory  is  loaded ;  nor  can  we 
say,  in  what  sense  her  husband,  who  was  plainly  a  pagan, 
deserved  the  appellation  of  a  good  sort  of  man  ;  but  we 
know  that  the  world,  without  much  scruple,  denominates 
its  followers  to  be  good  sort  of  men ;  and  we  also  know  who 
said, — "  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  its 


own.*' 


The  extracts  from  Celsus, — who  wrote  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  second  century, — preserved  in  Origen's  work  against 
him,  are  very  valuable  in  the  light  which  I  have  stated. 
I  shall  select  a  few  passages,  partly  from  the  collections 
of  others,  and  partly  from  such  as  I  have  noticed  myself. 
The  reader  must  be  prepared  to  hear  bitter  things.  A 
more  spiteful  calumniator  hardly  ever  eidsted ;  but  he  may 
serve  a  purpose  which  he  never  intended : — ^When  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  have  been  seriously  considered,  the  just  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  them,  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Gt)spel,  and  the  characters  of  its  professors,  cannot  fail 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  every  candid  inquirer 
after  truth. 

*  [Apuleii  Metamorphosis,  1. 9.  p.  282.  ap.  Lardner,  voL4.  c.  16.  p.  107.] 
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"  When  they  say, — ^Do  not  examine,  and  the  like,  in 
their  usual  manner,  surely  it  is  incumbent  on  [Lib.  i.  s.  12.] 
them  to  teach  what  those  things  are  which  they  assert,  and 
whence  they  are  derived.'* 

"  They  say, — Wisdom  in  life  is  a  bad  thing,  but  folly 

is  good/*  [Lib.  I.  §9.] 

"  Christ  was  privately  educated,  and  served  for  hire  in 
Egypt :  *  he  got  acquainted  with  miraculous  [Lib.  i.  ■.  28.] 
arts  there ;  he  returned ;  and,  relying  on  his  power  of 
working  miracles,  declared  himself  God." 

"  The  Apostles  were  infamous  men,  publicans,  and  aban- 
doned mariners."  [Lib,  1. ».  62.] 

"  Why  should  you,  when  an  infant,  be  carried  into 
Egypt,  lest  you  should  be  murdered  ?  God  should  „ .,  ,    ^^ , 

^/       u-  i.  i.     J      aU  »  [Lib.  l.B.  66.] 

not  tear  being  put  to  death. 

**  Ye  say  that  God  was  sent  to  sinners ;  but  why  not  to 
those  who  were  free  from  sin;  What  harm  is  it,  „ .,  .    ^  , 

.    .      1  .         J  o  »»  [Lib.3.8.62.J 

not  to  have  sinned  r 

**  Ye  encourage  sinners,  because  ye  are  not  able  to  per- 
suade any  really  good  men  ;  therefore  ye  open 
the  doors  to  the  most  wicked  and  abandoned. 

^'  Some  of  them  say,  do  not  examine,  but  believe, 
and  thy  faith  shall  save  thee."  [Lib.  1.8.9.] 

With  a  sneer  he  makes  the  Christians  say,  "  These  are 

our  institutions  :  Let  not  any  man  of  ^^^"^i^grLib  a8.44i 
come  here,  nor  any  wise  man,  nor  any  man  of 
prudence  ;  for  these  things  are  reckoned  evil  by  us.  But 
whoever  is  unlearned,  ignorant,  and  silly,  let  him  come 
without  fear.**  "  Thus,  they  own  that  they  can  gain  only 
the  foolish,  the  vulgar,  the  stupid  slaves,  women  and  chil- 
dren. They,  who  conversed  with  him  when  alive,  r^ju  2  8.45 1 
and  heard  his  voice,  and  followed  him  as  their 
master,  when  they  saw  him  under  punishment  and  dying, 
were  so  far  from  dying  with  him  or  for  him,  or  from  being 
induced  to  despise  sufferings,  that  they  denied  that  they 
were  his  disciples :  but  now  ye  die  with  him." 

"  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  mortal  now,  after  he  had 
died,  and,  as  ye  say,  was  a  God  ;  therefore,  he    ,^  2  ».  67 1 
should  have  shown  himself  to  all,  and  particularly, 
to  him  that  condemned  him." 

*  The  authenticitv  of  St.  Matt.  2d  chap,  which  has  been  unreasonably 
denied,  is  supported  by  this  passage. 
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"  He  persuaded  only  [ten]  abandoned  sailors  and  publi- 
[  Lib.  2. 8. 46.]  cans,  and  did  not  persuade  even  all  these." 
'*  At  first,  when  they  were  but  few,  they  agreed  :  But 
«    ,^ ,  when  they  became  a  multitude   they  were  rent 

[Lib.  3. 8. 10.]  .  I  .  J  1        'n  i_  ^1     • 

agam  and  again ;  and  each  will  have  their  own 
factions  ;  for  they  had  factious  spirits  from  the  beginning." 

**  They  are  now  so  split  into  different  sects,  that  they  have 
tLib.3.8.i2.]only  the  name  left  them  in  common." 

**  All  wise  men  are  excluded  from  the  doctrine  of  their 
r.u  o    ,o, faith'  They  call  to  it  only  fools  and  men  of  a 

[Lib.  3. 8.18.]  .,  .   .•    »  ^ 

servile  spirit. 

**  He  frequently  upbraids  Christians  for  reckoning  him, 

3    41   ^^^  ^^  *  mortal  body,  to  be  God ;  and  looking 

on  themselves  as  pious  on  that  account. 

"  The  preachers  of  their  Divine  Word  only  attempt  to 

persuade  fools,  mean  and  senseless  persons, — slaves,  women 

rr .,.  o    ^n ,  ^ud  childreu.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  leam- 

iLlD.  O.  8.  49.J  .  .  .  /»    1  1      1  .x 

ing,  or, — ^m  appeanng  a  man  ot  knowledge? 
what  obstacle  can  this  be  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ?" 

"  We  see  these  itinerants  showing  readily  their  tricks 
to  the  vulgar,  but  not  approaching  the  assemblies  of  wise 
rr  u  •    rn ,  Di^n  I  uot  dann?  to  show  themselves  there  :  but 

[Lib.  3. 8.50.]      ,      '     ,  9  J     1?    J  J 

where  they  see  boys, — a  crowd  oi  slaves,— and 
ignorant  men,  there  they  thrust  in  themselves  and  puff  off 
their  doctrine.'* 

"  You  may  see  weavers,  tailors,  and  fullers,  illiterate  and 
rustic  men,  in  their  houses,  but  not  daring  to  utter  a  word 
before  persons  of  age,  experience,  and  respectability :  it  is, 
when  they  get  hold  of  boys,  and  of  silly  women,  privately, 

[Lib  3. 8. 65 1  *  '^^y  recount  theur  wonderful  stories ;  it  is 
then  that  they  teach  their  young  disciples  that 
they  must  not  mind  their  fethera  or  their  tutors,  but  obey 
THEM :  Their  fathers  and  guardians,  they  tell  them,  are 
quite  ignorant  and  in  the  dark,  but  themselves  alone  have 
tne  true  wisdom.  And  if  the  children  take  this  advice,  they 
pronounce  them  happy ;  and  direct  them  to  leave  their  fa- 
thers and  tutors,  ancl  to  go,,  with  the  women  and  their  play- 
fellows, into  the  chambers  of  the  females,  or  into  a  tailor  s 
or  fuller's  shop^  that  they  may  learn  perfection." 

**  In  other  mysteries,  the  cryer  used  to  say.  Whoever  has 
clean  hands,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  a  good  life,  let 
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him  come  in.  But  let  us  hear  whom  they  call.  *  Who- 
ever is  a  siimer,  a  fool,  an  infant,  a  lost  wretch, 
the  kingdom  of  God  will  receive  him.'  An  unjust  * '  '** 
man,  if  he  humble  himself  for  his  crimes,  God  will  receive 
him ;  but  a  just  man,  who  has  proceeded  in  a  course  of 
virtue  from  the  beginning,  if  he  look  up  to  him,  he  will  not 
be  received." 

He  compares  a  Christian  teacher  to  a  quack,  who  pro- 
mises to  heal  the  sick,  on  condition  that  they  keep  nova 
intelligent  practitioners,  lest  his  ignorance  be  detected. 

"  Ye  will  hear  them,  though  differing  so  widely  from 
one  another,  and  abusing  one  another  so  foully, — 
making  that  boast.     The  world  is  crucified  to  me, 
and  I  to  the  world."* 

^^  The  same  things  are  better  said  by  the   Greeks,  and 

without  the  imperious  denunciation  of  God,  or  the  __ .,  ^    , , 
Son  of  God."  [Lib.6...i.] 

"  If  one  sort  introduce  one  doctrine,  another  another, 
and  all  join  in  sayinsf,  *  Believe,  if  ye  would  be . , .,  ^  , , , 
«,ed,  i  d.p«t?  wit  .re  they  Jdo,  who  de-"^"  *'" 
sire  really  to  be  saved  ?  Are  they  to  determine  by  the 
throw  of  a  die  ?  Where  are  they  to  turn  themselves,  or 
whom  to  beUeve  ?  " 

"  Do  ye  not  see,  that  any  man  that  will,  may  carry  you 
away  and  crucify  you  and  your  demon  :  The  Son  „  .^  „  ^^ , 
ot  trod  gives  you  no  help. 

But  enough  of  Celsus.  He  would  not  deserve  a  moment  s 
attention,  if  it  were  not  for  the  light  which  he  throws  on 
the  history  of  the  Christians  of  his  own  times,  that  is, — of 
the  second  century. 

It  appears  evident  that  there  was  then  a  singular  sort  of 
persons,  subject  to  all  manner  of  ill  treatment  from  the  rest^ 
of  the  world  ;  and  who  might  be  hunted  down  at  pleasure 
by  violence  or  by  calumny.  Celsus  insults  them  on  account 
of  their  defenceless  condition.  If  they  had  resisted  evil 
with  evil,  his  malignity  would  have  induced  him  to  reproach 
them  on  account  of  their  turbulence  and  seditiousness. 
Undoubtedly  then,  they  were  a  meek,  quiet,  peaceable,  in- 
offensive people.  It  appears  also,  that  they  worshipped  a 
person,  named  Jesus,  who  had  been  crucified  at  Jerusalem, 

*  Gal.  vi.  [14.] 
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and,  that  they  worshipped  him  ajs  God  ;  and  Celsus  derides 
their  folly  in  so  doing.  In  his  view  of  things,  that  the 
same  person  should  be  both  God  and  man,  was  the  greatest 
inconsistency.  Their  doctrine  concerning  Christ  appears 
to  him  foolish  beyond  measure :  fit  only  for  the  understand- 
ing of  fools,  and  beneath  the  regard  of  wise  men.  Even 
from  his  loose  and  sarcastic  views  of  it  one  may  conclude, 
that  they  laid  great  stress  on  faith  :  and  that  the  exercise 
of  it  was  considered  as  connected  with  salvation  ;  but  that 
this  exercise,  in  its  whole  nature,  was  contrary  to  all  that 
is  esteemed  wise  and  great  in  the  world.  It  was  also  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  Celsus,  that  men  the  most  wicked 
and  abandoned  might  be  saved  by  faith  in  Jesus,  and,  that 
men's  confidence  in  moral  virtues  was  a  bar  to  their  salva- 
tion. Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  number  of  converts 
among  the  learned  or  the  great  was  considerable :  The 
lower  ranks  of  men  were  best  disposed  to  receive  it ;  and 
the  bulk  of  Christian  professors  consisted  of  these. 

From  these  premises,  with  a  careful  study  of  the  sacred 
volume,  any  man,  possessed  of  a  humble  spirit,  may  see 
WHAT  THE  RELIGION  WAS,  which  Cclsus  SO  Vehemently 
reprobates.  It  could  not  be  the  doctrine  of  common  mo- 
rality. He  owns,  indeed,  they  taught  this,  though  he  says 
that  the  philosophers  taught  it  better.  One  may  appeal 
to  any  person  almost  at  this  day,  whether  Christian  morals 
be  not  immensely  superior  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  learnt 
from  Plato,  TuUy,  or  Seneca.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
extol  the  moral  part  of  Scripture,  I  fear,  with  an  insidious 
eye  to  the  doctrinal.  What  this  last  was  in  Celsuss 
days,  he  himself,  in  a  measure,  tells  us :  Namely,  "  Christ 
crucified,  the  living  and  true  God,  the  only  Saviour  of  sin- 
ful men  ;  the  necessity  of  renouncing  our  own  wisdom  and 
righteousness  ;  salvation  through  faith  alone ;  dependence 
on  our  supposed  goodness,  ruinous  and  fatal."  It  is  certain, 
that  mere  moral  truths,  if  they  had  formed  the  main  part 
of  the  Christian  scheme,  would  not  so  much  have  provoked 
the  enmity  of  Celsus. 

In  other  words,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
man's  fallen  state,  justification  by  Jesus  Christ  alone,  divine 
illumination  and  influence,  these,  which  excite  the  ill-will 
of  man  in  his  natural  state  now  as  much  as  they  did  then ; 
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THESE  were  plainly  the  doctrines  which  occasioned  such 
misrepresentation  and  abuse  as  that  which  we  have  seen. 

If  the  serious  reader  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
a  variety  of  controversial  writings  published  against  the 
revival  of  godliness  in  our  own  times,  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
struck  with  a  remarkable  conformity  of  taste  and  sentiment 
between  Celsus  and  many  who  call  themselves  Christian 
pastors.  Circumstances  vary  :  The  dresses  of  religious 
profession  alter  according  to  the  course  of  things  in  this 
world  ;  and  hence,  the  undisceming  will  be  liaUe  to  form 
a  wrong  estimate.  But,  in  reahty,  there  is  no  ^^  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  That  which,  in  our  times,  has  been  derided 
as  ENTHUSIASM,  was  treated  in  the  manner  we  have  just 
described,  by  Celsus  and  others,  in  the  third  century  ;  and 
he,  who  pleases,  may  now  see  in  England  the  same  sort  of 
persons,  living  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  held 
in  contempt  by  persons  of  the  same  stamp  as  Celsus.  It 
has  frequently  been  well  observed,  that  this  adversary  of 
Jesus  Christ  gives  a  good  testimony  to  the  miracles  and 
facts  of  the  Gospel ; — and  I  add,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  he  is  also  an  excellent  witness  to  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  day,  by  showing  us  what  sort  of  doctrine  was 
preached  and  professed  by  Christians  at  that  time. 

Lucian  of  Samosata  was  a  cotemporary  of  Celsus.  He 
has  already  been  mentioned,*  as  throwing  considerable  light 
on  the  history  of  Christians,  in  the  story  of  Peregrinus. 

[He]  tells  us  also  of  a  person  named  Alexander,  who 
deluded  mankind  by  oracular  falsehoods.  Some  Epicureans 
detected  and  exposed  his  fallacies,  which  made  him  declare 
that  Pontus  was  full  of  Atheists  and  Christians,  who  had 
the  assurance  to  raise  slanderous  stories  against  him  :  And 
he  excited  the  people  to  drive  them  away  with  stones.  He 
instituted  mysterious  rites,  like  those  of  Athens  ;  and,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  solemnity,  proclamation  was  made, — as 
at  Athens — to  the  following  effect :  **  If  any  Epicurean, 
Christian,  or  Atheist,  be  come  hither  as  a  spy  upon  these 
mvsteries,  let  him  depart  with  all  speed ;  but  (I  promise) 
a  happy  initiation  to  those,  who  believe  in  God.  Then 
they  thrust  the  people  away, — ^he  going  before  and  saying, 

•  [See  Cent.  2.  c.  7.] 
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"  Away  with  the  Christians  !  "  then  the  multitude  cried  out 
again,  "  Away  with  the  Epicureans  I "  ♦ 

We  see  here  again  that  there  is  nothing  "  new  under 
the  sun."  A  fervent  or  artfiil  supporter  of  old  Pagan  super- 
stitions finds  himself  opposed  by  two  sorts  of  people,  the 
most  opposite  to  one  another,  which  can  possibly  exist, — 
Epicurean  sceptics  or  men  of  no  religious  principle, — and 
Christian  believers.  So  at  this  day,  Christians  and  Scep- 
tics will  unite  in  discountenancing  Papal  superstitions  ; 
but  with  how  different  a  spirit !  The  one  with  compassion 
and  gravity, — the  other  with  carelessness  and  levity : — and, 
with  how  different  a  design  I  The  former  to  establish  the 
true  worshipof  God, — thelatter  to  spread  universal  infidelity. 

The  Greek  author,  Lucian,  was  himself  an  Epicurean, 
abounding  in  wit  and  pr(^aneness.  His  Dialogues  are  full 
of  sarcastic  insinuations  against  the  fashionable  idolatry.  He 
was  not  aware,  that  he  was  co-operating  with  Christians  in 
subverting  the  abominations,  which  had  subsisted  for  so 
many  ages.  His  writings  were,  doubtless,  of  use  in  this 
respect :  And,  who  can  foresee  how  serviceable,  under  God, 
the  present  fashionable  spirit  of  depreciating  and  lowering 
Popery  may  be  to  the  future  general  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity,— though  nothing  be  farther  fit)m  the  thoughts  or 
wishes  of  our  present  political  sceptics  and  infidels  ? 

There  is  a  dialogue, f  called  Philopatris,  ascribed  to  Lucian, 
but  probably  written  by  some  other  person  somewhat  later. 
No  doubt,  it  is  of  high  antiquity.  It  ridicules  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  *'  One  three,  three  one.  The  most 
high  God  ;  Son  of  the  Father ;  the  Spirit  proceeding  from 
the  Father.*  Such  are  the  expressions  in  the  dialogue. 
The  author  speaks  also  of  ^^  a  beggarly,  sorrowful  company 
of  people."  He  insinuates  their  Ssaffection  to  government ; 
that  they  wished  for  bad  news,  and  delighted  in  public  cala- 
mities ; — and  that  some  of  them  fasted  ten  whole  days  with- 
out eating,  and  spent  whole  nights  in  singing  hymns.  Who 
does  not  see  in  all  this  the  misrepresentation  of  an  enemy, 
describing  men  of  holy  lives  and  mortified  affections,  who 
worshipped  the  Father,  the  Son^  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
who,  in  their  desires  and  temper,  were  elevated  above  the 
world  ? 

• 

*  [Lucian,  vol.  1.  p.  762,3,  and  770.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  19.  p.  152.1 
t  [Philop.  Lucian,  torn.  2.  p.  770.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  19.  p.  154.] 
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Aristides  the  Sophist,  another  contemporary  of  Celsus, 
speaks  with  indignation  against  certain  persons  of  his  day, 
whom  he  observes  in  manners  to  be  not  unlike  the  impious 
people  in  Palestine  ;  for  they  acknowledged  not  the  gods  : 
they  differ  from  the  Greeks  and  all  good  men,  are  dexter- 
ous in  subverting  houses  and  disturbing  families :  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  public  festivals,  but  dwell  in  comers,  and 
are  wonderfully  "  wise  in  their  own  conceits."  * 

Thus,  when  men  were  out  of  humour  with  any  persons, 
they  compared  them  to  Christians,  who,  in  this  way,  were 
made  the  **  off-scouring  of  all  things."  By  such  evidences 
as  these,  however,  their  singular  abstinence  firom  all  reign- 
ing vices  and  follies,  their  steady  adherence  to  the  worship 
of  the  living  God,  and  the  strength  of  the  divine  operations 
on  their  minds,  are  proved  beyond  contradiction. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Galen,  the  famous  physician, 
gave  testimony  to  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Chris- 
tians :  f   "It  is  easier,"  says  he,   '*  to  convince 
the  disciples  of  Moses  and  Christ  than  physicians  ^  the  ^ 
and  philosophers  who  are  addicted  to  particular  ^^^'  j^j 
sects."     Thus  it  appears  that  their  fortitude  or 
their  obstinacy  was  at  that  time  proverbial  ;  and  more- 
over, that  they  were  a  people  then  well  known  in  the  world. 

Plotinus  was,  in  this  century,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
disciples  of  the  new  Platonic  school,  the  genius  of  which, 
as  formed  by  Ammonius,  has  been  before  described.  He 
had  studied  under  Ammonius  himself;  and,  by  the  strength 
of  his  parts,  the  multiplicity  of  his  literary  acquisitions,  and 
the  gravity  of  his  manners,  he  attained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  world.  He  imitated  Socrates  in  his  pretensions 
to  a  communion  with  a  demon ;  and  was,  by  his  disciples, 
looked  on  as  something  celestial.  Persons  of  the  greatest 
quaUty  revered  him  :  The  emperor  Grallienus  was,  once, 
on  the  point  of  giving  him  a  ruined  city  in  Campania,  in 
which  he  might  settle  a  Platonic  republic.  The  man  seems, 
to  his  dying  day,  to  have  supported  nis  philosophical  reveries. 
When  he  was  actually  djang,  he  said,  "  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  rejoin  that,  which  is  divine  in  us,  to  the  divine  part 
of  the  universe."  t     Undoubtedly  he  alluded  to  the  notion 

*  [Aristides  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  20.  p.  158.] 
t  [Ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.c.  21.  p.  161.]  %  Fleury,  [1.  7.  c.  o9.] 
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of  "  God  being  the  soul  of  the  universe," — that  Pantheistic 
compound  of  pride  and  atheistic  absurdity,  which  was  the 
proper  creed  of  most  of  the  ancient  Philosophers,  and  was 
even  more  impious  than  all  the  fables  of  vulgar  Paganism.* 
The  oracle  of  Apollo,  we  are  told,  after  his  death,  in- 
formed his  admirers  that  his  soul  was  in  the  Elysian  fields 
with  Plato  and  Pythagoras.  Such  were  the  artifices  by 
which  Satan  and  his  human  followers  endeavoured  to  raise 
up  rivals  to  the  Christians.  In  a  work  professedly  illustra- 
ting the  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  seemed  proper 
to  take  notice  of  the  contrasts,  or  rather  of  the  counterfeits 
by  which  the  spirit  of  falsehood  endeavoured  to  support  the 
declining  cause  of  idolatry.  Its  vulgar  and  gross  scenes 
were,  in  part,  abandoned,  and  a  more  refined  habit  was 
given  to  it  by  philosophy,  which  pretended  to  wisdom  and 
virtue  in  a  high  degree.  But  human  philosophy  could  not 
produce  holiness,  because  humility  and  the  faith  of  Jesus 
were  not  there :  Pride  was  its  predominant  feature ;  and 
while  thousands  found,  even  in  this  life,  the  salutary  benefits 
of  Christianity,  vain  philosophers  prated  concerning  virtue, 
but  effected  nothing  either  for  the  honour  of  God,  or  the 
good  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  most  studious  and  laborious  disciples  of  Plo- 
tinus  was  Amehus.  It  is  evident  firom  a  passage  f  of  Eu- 
piotinus  sebius,  that  he  made  attempts  to  unite  something 
^e^ofVe.*  of  Christianity  with  Platonism,  just  as  we  have 
A.D.  270.  seen  Origen, — who  was  of  the  same  school, — 
mix  something  of  the  latter  with  the  former,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  Gospel.  "  This  was  the  Word,"  says  he, 
"  by  whom,  he  being  himself  eternal,  all  things  that  exist 
were  made  ; — the  same  whom  the  barbarian  sdfirms  to  be 
with  Gt)d,  and  to  be  God :  the  Word  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  and  in  whom  every  thing  that  was  made  has 
its  life  and  being ;  who,  descending  into  body  and  putting 
on  flesh,  took  the  form  of  man ;  though  he  even  then  gave 
proof  of  the  majesty  of  his  nature ;  nay,  and  after  his  dis- 
solution he  was  deified  again,  and  is  God,  the  same  he 
was  before  he  descended  into  body,  and  flesh,  and  man." 

*  See  this  point  ably  discussed  in  Warburton's  Legation  of  Moses,  book 
iii.  sect.  4.     rVol.  iii.  8vo.  edit.  181i. 

+  Euseb.  Pi-.  Ev.  [lib.  xi.  c.  19,  Cyril.  Alex,  in  Julian.  1.  8.  p.  283,  et 
Theodoret  in  Ser.  2.  ad  Gnecos,  vol.  4.  p.  500.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  33.  p.  200.] 
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This  may  be  called  no  mean  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John, — ^for  he  is,  doubtless,  the  barbarian  here  men- 
tioned : — The  ideas  of  Christianity,  it  seems,  in  some  loose 
ambiguous  manner,  were  admitted  by  these  philosophers, 
and  incorporated  into  their  system;  and  so,  in  modem 
times,  Swedenborg,  Rousseau,  or  Bolingbroke,  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  enoble  their  compositions  with  sublime 
sentiments  taken  from  the  sacred  writings,  but  conftisedly 
understood ;  while  yet,  they  stood  aloof  from  the  society 
of  Christians,  affected  to  think  them  little  better  than  bar- 
barians, and  made  not,  in  their  own  case,  the  least  approach 
to  the  faith  and  love  of  Jesus. 

Thus  also  Longinus,  a  scholar  of  the  same  school,  and 
weU  acquainted  with  Plotinus,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sub- 
lime, produces  a  fine  quotation  from  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  and  calls  Moses  a  man  of  no  mean  genius.* 
Likewise,  a  fragment  t  of  this  same  writer,  which  has  been 
preserved ; — and  of  which  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
authenticity, — speaks  of  Paid  of  Tarsus,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators ;  and  also,  as  the  first  supporter  of  a 
doctrine  by  no  means  proved  to  be  true. 

This  passage  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  Longinus, — 
rather  nervous  than  elegant.  It  is  found  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Gospels  of  very  good  authority ; — and  no  sufficient 
reason  has  been  given  for  suspecting  its  genuineness.  The 
internal  evidence  is  all  against  such  a  suspicion.  The  sup- 
posed author  was  a  most  judicious  critic, — if  ever  there  was 
a  person  in  the  world,  who  deserved  that  character ; — and 
therefore  he  was  very  capable,  by  the  excellence  of  his 
taste,  of  seeing  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  St.  Paul's 
compositions :  He  possessed  a  very  candid  temper, — which 
would  dispose  him  to  acknowledge  them  ;  and  he  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  in  regard  to  religion, — which  accounts  for 
his  overlooking  what  ought  principally  to  have  fixed  his 
attention.  For  these  reasons,  I  reject  the  gratuitous  and 
improbable  assertion,  which  has  been  made, — that  this 
clause  concerning  St.  Paul  was  forged  by  some  Christian.  J 

We  see,  hence,  how  well  Christians  were  known  in  the 
third  century ; — and  what  respect  their  doctrine,  even  then 

♦  ro*x  *  TuxAr  Mip  de  Sub,  9.  9.]  .  t  [Frarai.  1.] 

t  Longinus  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Aurelian,  A.D.  273. 
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obtained  in  the  world  from  those,  who,  as  far  as  their  own 

personal  interests  might  be  affected,  were  either  averse  to 

embrace  the  Gospel,  or  at  least  quite  careless  concerning  it. 

Porphyry  is  the  last  unwilling  witness  for  Christians 

whom  1  shall  mention  within  the  third  century.     There  is 

a  work,  indeed,  bearing  his  name,  entitled  the 

dieTafSe  ^^ilosophy  of  Oraclcs,  in  which  there  are  very 

aw  of  about  stroug  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  Gospel :  but, 

cn'/of  Dio-  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time 

riiSJT*      of  Constantine,  or  after  the  civil  establishment 

of  Christianity,  the  consideration  of  it  properly 

belongs  to  the  history  of  the  next  century. 

This  man  was  bom  at  Tyre  in  Phcenicia  * — ^was  a  scho- 
lar of  Plotinus,  and, — like  the  rest  of  that  school, — ^main- 
tained a  gravity  of  manners,  and  entered  vigorously  into 
Platonic  refinements.  In  acrimony  against  Christians  he 
far  exceeded  them  all.  He  took  much  pains  to  overturn 
the  Gt>spel;  and  it  must  be  confessed  his  learning  and 
acuteness  were  considerable.  The  very  few  fragments 
extant  of  his  works  afford  us  no  great  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  or  of  the  depth  of  his  juci^- 
ment :  but,  fix)m  the  serious  psdns  taken  by  the  ancient 
Christians  to  confute  him,  we  may  conclude  that  his  abili- 
ties were  of  a  far  higher  order  than  those  of  Celsus. 

In  a  passage,  preserved  by  Eusebius,t  he  censures  the 
famous  Origen  for  leaving  Gentilism  and  embracing  the 
barbarian  temerity, — that  is  the  Gospel.  That  he  states 
the  fact  erroneously  is  certain :  for  Origen  was  brought 
up  under  Christian  parents  ;  but  I  had  almost  said,  that 
that  great  man  merited  such  a  reproach  on  account  of  the 
extravagant  respect,  which  he  paid  to  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. Porphyry  allows  him  to  have  been  a  great  profi- 
cient in  philosophy  ;  and  says, — that  he  was  very  conver- 
sant with  Plato,  Longinus,  and  the  works  of  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Stoics ; — and,  that  he  learnt  from  these  the  alle- 
gorical method  of  explaining  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  by 
forced  interpretations,  inconsistent  in  themselves,  and  unsui- 
table to  those  writings,  applied  it  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
Fas  est  bt  ab  hosts  docbri.     The  fancifiil  mode  of 

*  [Eunapius  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  37.  p.  210.] 
t  Euseb.  book  6,  chap.  19. 
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Origen  in  interpreting  Scripture  is  here  justly  condemned 
hy  Porphyry :  or,  which  is  the  same  things — the  Ammonian 
scheme  is  allowed  by  him  to  be  unsuitable  to  those  writings* 
Origen  did  much  mischief  by  making  such  attempts :  Let 
the  word  of  Grod  stand  simple  and  alone ;  and  let  philoso- 
phers be  left  to  their  own  inventions : — The  enmity  of  Por- 
phyry was  not  abated  by  the  complaisance  of  philosophizing 
Christians ;  nor  did  their  concessions  make  any  converts 
to  evangelical  truth. 

His  captious  reasonings  against  the  book  of  Daniel  show 
him  to  be  a  bitter,  but  ineffectual  adversary  of  Christianity : 
The  consideration  of  these,  however,  fall  not  within  our 
design.  The  same  may  be  said  of  various  cavils  which  he 
made  to  many  passages  in  the  Gospel : — We  have  seen  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  the  same  spirit  in  Celsus. 

Ingenuity  and  malevolence,  when  united,  seldom  fail  in 
forming  plausible  objections,  wherever  opportunities  offer. 
The  censure  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  has  left  upon  St.  Peter,  engaged  the  attention  of  Por- 
phjoy,  and  induced  him,  from  an  occasional  difference  be- 
tween the  Apostles,  to  form  an  *  argument  against  the  whole 
of  their  religion.  I  have  already,  in  the  former  part  of 
this  volume,  stated  my  deliberate  judgment  on  this  subject ; 
— and,  I  may  here  add, — that  the  very  clear  testimony 
which  St.  Peter,  toward  the  conclusion  of  his  second  epistle, 
gives  to  the  inspired  character  of  St.  Paul,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  demonstrates  the  harmony  of  the  Apostles,  remains 
one  of  the  fairest  monuments  of  St.  Peter  s  humility  and 
candour.  On  examination,  then,  it  appears,  that  these  attacks 
of  enemies  are,  in  fitct,  so  many  evidences  of  the  virtues  and 
graces  of  the  Christians.  Surely  truth,  and  wisdom,  and 
goodness  may  well  be  presumed  to  be  with  those,  whom 
their  adversaries  assault  with  such  frivolous  objections. 

On  account  of  an  epidemical  disorder  raging  in  a  cer- 
tain city,  Porph)rry  observes,  *  *  Men  wonder  now  that  dis- 
tempers have  seized  the  city  so  many  years :  they  forget 
that  .Sllsculapius  and  the  other  gods  no  longer  dwell  among 
them :  for,  since  Jesus  was  honoured,  no  one  has  received 
any  public  benefit  from  the  t  gods." 

•  Lardner's  [Works,  vol.  4.  c.  37.  p.  230.] 
t  [Enseb.  Prep.  Evang.  1. 6.  c.  1.  §  7.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  37 .p.  234 and  5.] 
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What  a  testimony  is  this  to  the  great  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  his  day !  Malevolence  confesses,  at  the  very 
time  that  it  impiously  and  absurdly  complains. 

**  Matrons  and  women,"  says  Porphyry,  "  compose  their 
senate,  and  rule  in  the  churches  ;  and  the  priestly  order  is 
disposed  of  according  to  their  good  pleasure."  ♦ 

The  falsity  of  all  this  is  notorious ;  but  the  testimony 
here  given,  by  the  mouth  of  an  enemy,  to  the  piety  of  the 
female  Christians,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  accounts  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  history  of  all  revivals  of 
godliness  in  every  age  ; — in  none  of  which  women  had  the 
government ;  but,  in  all  a  great  personal  concern  by  their 
pious  exertions.     There  is  neither  male  nor  female ;  but 

YE  ARE    ALL    ONE    IN    ChRIST   JeSUS. 

"  If  Christ  be  the  way  of  salvation,  the  truth,  and  the 
life  ;  and  if  thev  only,  who  believe  in  him,  shall  be  saved, 
what  became  of  the  men  who  Uved  before  his  coming  ?  "  t 

The  reader  has  often  heard  similar  objections  made  in  our 
days.  The  Christians  preached  then  the  same  doctrine  of 
salvation — only  by  christ,  which  is  now  stigmatized  as 
uncharitable. 

"  A  person  asked  Apollo  how  to  make  his  wife  relinquish 
Christianity  ?  It  is  easier  perhaps,  replied  the  oracle,  to  write 
on  water,  or  to  fly  into  the  air,  than  to  reclaim  her.  Leave 
her,  in  her  folly,  to  hymn  in  a  faint  mournful  voice  the  dead 
God,  who  publicly  suffered  death  from  judges  of  singular 
wisdom."  J 

This  story,  told  by  Porphyry,  is  a  memorable  testimony  of 
the  constancy  of  Christians.  It  also  hence  appeal^,  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  worship  Jesus  as  God  ;  and,  that 
they  were  not  ashamed  of  this,  notwithstanding  the  ignominy 
of  his  cross.  The  attestation,  however,  here  given  of  the 
wisdom  of  Caiaphas  and  of  Pontius  Pilate,  will  not  so  readily 
be  admitted. 

The  enemies  of  vital  godliness,  in  our  days,  may  see  from 
the  various  cavils  and  misrepresentations  contained  in  these 
e:^tracts,  that  their  ancient  brethren  in  infidelity  have  been 
beforehand  with  them  in  all  their  most  material  objections. 

*  [Hieron.  in  Isai.  c.  3.  v.  12.  ap.  Lardner,  Ibid.] 
t  [Augustin.  Ep.  102.  (al.  49.)  n.  8.  q.  2.  torn.  2.  p.  362.  ap.  Lardner, 
vol.  4.  37.  p.  236,]  J  Bullet'«  History,  [by  Salisbury,  p.  0)3.] 
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The  doctriney  the  spirit,  and  the  condact  of  real  Christians, 
appears  from  these  evidences :  And  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  in  attaching  them  to  Jesus,  and 
in  divorcing  them  from  all  that  the  world  deUgfats  in,  is  no 
less  manifest  than  the  malignity  of  our  depraved  nature  in 
hating  and  opposing  it. 


CHAP.  XXIL 


CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE  DOCTRINE  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

I  AM  sensible,  that  many  parts  of  the  foregoing  history  may 
appear  to  several  persons  defective  in  point  of  candour. 
**  Why  such  solicitude  to  prove  men  Trinitarians  in  opinion  ? 
Why  so  strict  an  eye  kept,  all  along,  on  tiie  doctrines  com- 
monly called  Evangelical  by  enthusiasts  and  sectaries  ? — Of 
what  importance  are  opinions,  if  men^s  practice  be  right — 
Why  is  not  all  the  stress  of  commendation  laid  on  holiness 
of  life,  on  integrity,  and  on  charity  ?  * 

This  language  is  specious,  but  is  chargeable  with  the  fol- 
lowing erroneous  notion  :  It  supposes  that  there  is  no  real 
connection  between  doctrine  and  practice.  Now,  a  sound 
Christian  cannot  admit, — however  fashionable  the  sentiment 
may  be, — that  all  sorts  of  religious  opinions  are  equally  in- 
fluential, or  equally  ineffective,  in  the  production  of  virtuous 
conduct.  The  Scripture  connects  sanctification  with  belief 
of  the  truth.*  Our  Lord  himself  prays  that  his  disciples 
may  be  *'  sanctified  through  the  truth :  *'t  "  The  blood  of 
Christ  purges  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  Grod :  **  J  and  a  right  faith  in  Jesus  "  overcomes  the 
worra."  St  John  challenges  men  to  prove  that  they  can 
overcome  the  world  by  any  other  way  :  §  and,  in  the  chapter 
now  alluded  to,  he  is  very  particular  in  describing  what  that 
faith  is.  In  fine,  Christ  "  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  puriiy  to  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works.*  ||  If  then  this  zeal  for  good 
works  be  the  effect  of  his  redemption, — how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  a  person,  who  disbelieves  the  important  doctrines 

*  John  xvii.  19.  2  These,  ii.  13.  t  John  xvii.  17. 

X  Heb.  ix.  14.  §   1  John  v.  5.  ||  Titus  ii.  14. 

VOL.  I.  '         12  H 
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essentially  concerned  in  that  redemption,  should  have  any- 
true  zeal  for  good  works.  By  the  supposition,  the  man 
never  uses,  but  has  an  aversion  to,  the  means,  which  Grod 
has  expressly  appointed  and  made  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end.  Let  this  concise  argument  be  well 
considered. 

The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are, — Original  sin, 
Justification  by  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ, — His  Grodhead 
and  atonement, — the  Divinity  and  the  efficacious  influences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  for  the 
proof  of  this  assertion.  If  it  cannot  be  proved  thence,  it 
IS  not  to  be  proved  at  all.  The  tradition  of  the  Church,  if 
it  were  more  uniform  than  it  is,  can  never  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate it.  But  still,  an  authentic  history  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  first  Christians,  is  very  instructive,  and  as  such, 
merits  our  most  serious  attention.  We  have  found  that 
the  doctrines  just  stated,  were,  in  the  primitive  times,  con- 
stantly held  by  men  allowed  to  be  the  most  wise  and  upright. 
Surely,  so  remarkable  a  fact  might  well  induce  those,  who, 
in  our  times,  oppose  these  doctrines  with  all  their  power, 
to  hesitate  a  little,  to  entertain  doubts  whether  their  own 
sentiments  be  right. ;  and  lastly,  no  longer  to  call  their  ad- 
versaries zealots  in  speculative  reU^on.  One  would 
thinks  that  when  the  Scripture  itself  affirms  the  existence 
of  a  connexion  between  faith  and  practice,  and  when  the 
history  of  Christian  antiquity  exemplifies  that  connexion, 
neither  the  articles  of  belief  themselves  ought  to  be  coldly 
denominated  speculative,  nor  the  zeal  used  in  supporting 
them  be  reproached  with  the  contemptuous  name  of  enthu- 
siasm, ouch  reflections  as  these,  it  is  hoped,  may  remove 
firom  the  mind  of  the  reader  any  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
historian's  disposition  in  regard  to  candour.  True  candour 
consists,  not  in  endeavouring  to  render  an  adversary  con- 
temptible, by  using  the  hard  terms,  enthusiast,  fanatic,  bigot, 
and  such  like ;  but  in  fairly  bringing  forward  and  digesting 
evidence,  and  in  drawing  warrantaUe  inferences  from  it. 

Two  things  have  been  shown  to  have  uniformly  taken 
place  during  the  three  first  centuries  ;  — first,  that  there  ex- 
isted, all  along,  a  number  of  persons  bearing  the  Christian 
name,  whose  fives  proved  them  to  be  "  the  excellent  of  the 
earth."     And  secondly,  that,  as  far  as  appears,  the  character 
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of  genuine  virtue  belonged  exclusively  to  men  who  espoused 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  From  the  Apostles 
down  to  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  LrensBus  :  and,  from  them, 
to  the  age  of  Origen,  both  these  assertions  are  demonstra-" 
ble  by  the  clearest  evidence. 

Origen  alone,  of  all  persons  of  superior  reputation  in  the 
Church,  has  been  suspected  as  deficient  in  point  of  ortho- 
doxy. If  the  suspicion  were  swelled  into  a  certain  proof, 
the  discredit,  which  his  philosophic  mixtures  have  brought 
on  his  character,  and  the  censures,  which  so  many  wise  and 
good  men  have  so  fireely  passed  on  him,  as  unsound  in  the 
iaith,  would  rather  prove  our  assertion  of  the  uniformity  of 
Christian  belief  in  these  articles  than  the  contrary.  ^But, 
that  Origen,  on  the  whole,  believed  these  doctrines,  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  by  express  passages  of  his  works :  —and  his 
well-known  curious  and  adventurous  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
subjects  on  which  he  never  meant  to  be  positive,  will  ac- 
count for  his  ambiguities. 

I  cannot  allow  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  merely  because 
he  was  once  suspected  to  be  heretical,  to  be  an  exception  to 
my  position.  His  well-known  explanation  of  himself  suflGi- 
ciently  confutes  the  surmise.  The  age  of  Cyprian  is  full  of 
the  most  luminous  proofs.  Even  the  treatise  of  Novatian 
on  the  Trinity  is  itself  a  strong  argument  on  the  same  side 
of  the  question.  An  elaborate,  copious,  and  distinct  trea- 
tise on  such  a  subject  written  by  an  innovator, — and  the 
FIRST  DISSENTER, — agaiust  whom  I  have  finely  owned  the 
best  men  of  those  times  were  much  too  censorious,— would 
doubtless  have  been  branded  with  peculiar  infamy  in  the 
Church,  if  it  had  contained  any  sentiments  contrary  to  the 
apostolic  faith.  Its  deviation  from  truth  would  have  been 
marked  with  peculiar  asperity.  But  it  is  universally  allowed, 
that  the  Novatians  held  the  same  doctrines  as  the  general 
Church,  and  differed  only  in  point  of  discipline.  What 
greater  proof  can  be  desired  than  such  an  uniformity  ? 

Perhaps  the  cause  of  Paul  of  Samosata  may  illustrate  the 
subject  still  more  forcibly.  A  bishop  was,  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  degraded  and  expelled, 
because  he  opposed  these  doctrines.  The  excellent  lives  of 
men  of  orthodox  views  are  evident  in  these  times  of  true 
goodness.     I  cannot  find  any  proofs  of  such  excellence  in 

2  H  2 
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other  persons  who  called  themselves  Christians.  I  acknow* 
ledge  the  scantiness  of  historical  materials  :  I  make  allow- 
ance for  the  prejudices  of  writers  ;  and,  I  do  not  foi^t, 
that  the  compositions  of  none,  but  of  the  orthodox  of  those 
times,  have  come  down  to  us.     But,  after  aU,  it  seems  imr 

e)ssible  to  reject  the  repeated  testimony  of  such  a  man  as 
enaeus,  to  the  wickedness  of  the  heretics.  The  immoral 
character  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  well  known  ;  and  men  of 
real  holiness  and  virtue  can  scarcely  be  entirely  hid  in  any 
age  in  which  they  exist. 

We  have  been  told  indeed  great  things  of  the  Ebionites  ; 
and  they  have  been  set  up  as  the  true  standard  of  primitive 
orthodoxy.  But  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  of 
learning,  who  has  a  disposition  to  examine  things  mirly  and 
candidly,  to  lay  wei^t  on  such  a  wild  and  groundless  opi- 
nion. Who  is  this  Ebion  ?  "  Who  is  this  uncircumcised 
Philistine,  that  he  should  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God?** 
liet  it  be  admitted  that  he  and  his  party  believed  and  thought 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christian  doctrines,  and  of  Christ  hun- 
self,  exactly  as  some  persons  do,  who  at  this  day  call  them- 
selves RATIONAL  Christians.  Will  it  thence  follow  that 
the  holy  Scriptures  will  be  best  interpreted  by  consulting  the 
opinions  of  an  obscure  person,  of  whom  all  we  know  is  con- 
tained in  only  a  few  lines,  and  whose  very  existence  is  but 
faintly  proved ;  and  whose  sect  also,  though  it  had  certainly 
an  BARLY,  if  any,  existence,  was  condemned  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  even  by  Origen  himself,  as  heretical  ?  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ebionites,  in  not  receiving 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as  Origen  tells  us,  acted  consistently. 
Their  sentunents,  and  those  of  St.  Paul,  are  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  men 
who  rejected  thirteen  epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
whose  divine  authority  there  never  was  any  doubt  among 
real  Christians? 

And  though  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  abundant 
proofs  of  Divine  inspiration,  yet,  if  one  were  to  allow,  for 
a  moment,  that  it  was  only  the  work  of  some  pious  person  of 
very  high  antiquity  in  the  Church,  and  held  in  very  great 
estimation,  who,  that  soberly  examines  the  balance  of  evi- 
dences, would  hesitate  to  decide  that  its  authority  greatly  ex- 

*  See  Origen  ad  Cekum,  book  5.  [sect.  65.] 
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ceeded  any  possible  respect  due  to  the  opinions  of  the  Ebion- 
ites  ?  Then,  in  this  regular  argumentative  composition  we 
find  certain  doctrines  enlarged  on  very  much,  and  supported 

by  the  united  voices  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

which  doctrines,  by  an  obscure  sect,  of  whom  we,  literally, 
know  next  to  nothing,  are  barely  denied.  A  chain  of  close 
reasoning  on  the  one  hand ; — ^mere  positive  assertions  on 
the  other. 

In  judging  of  historical  evidence,  no  rule  can  be  better 
founded,  than  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  best 
writers  ought  always  to  outweigh  the  single  affirmation  of 
any  particular  person.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  rela- 
tion of  Persian  afiairs  by  Ctesias  is  looked  on  as  romantic. 
The  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  also,  as  slain  by  Tomyris, 
the  Scythian  Queen,  has  no  credit,  because  of  tne  superior 
credibility  of  Xenophon,  and  of  other  historians.  And  he 
would  be  thought  a  weak  critic  in  history,  who  should  in 
our  days  assert,  that 

"  Charlemagne,  with  aU  his  peerage,  fell  by  Fontarabia.** 

Milton,  as  a  poet,  may  be  allowed  to  say  this  on  the 
evidence  of  romances :  But  sober  history,  wnich  asserts  in 
general  the  contrary,  must  be  believed.  On  such  weak 
ibundations  seems  to  me  to  stand  the  authority  of  the 
Ebionites  in  matters  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Let  not  the  reader  forget,  that  the  object  of  this  whole 
argument  is  to  establish  the  indissoluble  connexion  which 
subsists  between  principle  and  practice.  For  this  purpose 
it  may  be  useful  to  attend  a  little  to  the  internal  nature 
of  Christian  principles. 

If  there  be  a  favourite  point  in  Scripture,  it  is  the  re- 
commendation of  humility.  The  truly  humble,  with  all 
their  imperfections,  wiU  be  admitted  into  heaven  ;  the  proud, 
with  all  the  virtue  compatible  with  pride,  will  be  excluded. 
Those  doctrines,  therefore,  which  support  humility  must  be 
divine ;  those  which  nourish  pride,  must  be  "  earthly,  sen- 
sual, devilish."  *  Now  the  evangelical  doctrines,  just  men- 
tioned, are  all  of  the  former  sort.  The  more  they  are  re- 
lished and  admired,  the  more  do  they  direct  the  mind  to 
honour  God,  to  feel  even  infinite  obligation  to  him,  to  en- 

*  James  lii.  15. 
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tertain  the  lowest  ideas  of  ourselves,  to  confound  the  pride 
of  intellect,  of  riches,  of  virtue,  of  every  thing  human. 
To  sing  salvation  to  Grod  and  the  Lamb,  to  confess  our 
desert  of  destruction,  and  to  ascribe  our  deliverance  from 
it  to  the  atoning  blood  of  Jesus, — ^this  is  the  employment 
of  heaven.  The  tastes  and  tempers  adapted  to  such  em- 
ployment must  be  formed  here  on  earth  by  oracb  ;  and 
the  whole  work  of  the  Spirit,  which  we  have  seen  exem- 
plified in  three  centuries,  is  to  produce  and  support  these 
dispositions  :  And,  in  the  words  and  actions  of  holy  men, 
we  have  seen  this  effect.  They  believed  heartily  the  truth 
of  doctrines  the  most  humiliating.  They  were  poor  in 
spirit,  and  patient  under  the  severest  treatment  and  the 
most  cruel  injuries,  because  they  were  conscious  of  deserv- 
ing much  worse  ;  they  were  contented  in  the  meanest  cir- 
cumstances, because  they  felt  the  beauty  of  his  condescen- 
sion, who,  though  HK  was  rich,  became  poor  for  their  sakes, 
and  who  has  provided  for  them  sure  and  eternal  riches. 
They  were  serene  and  confident  in  God,  because  they 
viewed  him  as  their  Father  through  the  grace  of  Christ ; 
they  were  full  of  charity,  because  they  knew  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ ;  and,  in  honour  they  preferred  others  to 
themselves,  because  they  were  ever  conscious  of  their  own  de- 
pravity :  in  fine,  they  gladly  endured  reproach  for  Christ's 
sake,  because  they  knew  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 

Now  take  from  these  men  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  all  the  motives  and  spnngs  within  them  of  those 
actions  which  are  peculiarly  christian,  are  annihilated.  Mere 
morals,  as  taught  by  sensible  heathens,  and  whatever  was  by 
them  esteemed  reputable  in  social  life,  may  remain ;  but  that, 
which  is  properly  of  a  pious  and  humble  nature,  is  no  more. 

For,  whoever  daily  leels  himself  to  be  helpless,  corrupt, 
and  unworthy ;  the  man,  whose  hope  of  divine  favour  can- 
not exist  for  a  moment,  but  under  the  belief  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous grace ;  the  man,  who  is  compelled  to  pray  by  the 
sense  of  his  constant  wants,  and  who  experiences  the  answer 
of  prayer  by  repeated  supernatural  aids,  such  a  one  must  be 
habituated  to  the  perpetual  exercise  of  cultivating  humbling 
reflections  concerning  himself,  and  grateful  feelings  to- 
wards his  Maker.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  foundation  is 
here  laidof  meekness,  gentleness,  modesty,  submission  to  the 
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will  of  God,  and  of  genuine  compassion  for  the  most  wicked 
and  most  injurious, — the  truly  numbled  Christian  always 
remembering  that  he  himself,  by  nature,  is  a  child  of  wrath, 
as  well  as  otners.  Nor  is  there  one  among  the  numerous 
virtues,  for  which  the  primitive  Christians  were  so  much 
renowned,  but  it  mav  be  traced  up  to  these  principles. 

It  has  been  said,  mdeed, — that  the  sense  of  gratitude  to 
God  may  be  as  strong  in  the  minds  of  those  who  think 
better  of  human  nature,  in  its  present  state,  because  they 
must  own  they  are  indebted  to  God  for  their  natural  powers 
and  faculties.  But  the  very  feeUngs  of  the  same  human 
nature  itself  contradict  the  position.  Something  like  gra- 
titude and  humility  may  be  produced,  where  men  are  every 
moment,  by  experience,  made  sensible  of  their  dependent 
condition :  not  so,  where  they  only  admit  it  in  general 
theory,  but  are  not  led,  experimentally,  to  an  habituu  sense 
of  their  real  state.  Do  parents  expect  to  find  a  more 
grateful  and  more  humble  conduct  in  their  children,  by 
making  them  completely  independent  at  once,  or,  by  sup- 
pl3n[ng  them  liberally  indeed,  but  still  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  them  continually  sensible  of  their  dependence  ? 

The  influence  of  anti-evangelical  doctrines  on  the  prac- 
tice is  but  too  evident. 

Those  who  espouse  them,  if  preserved,  by  Providence, 
in  the  practice  of  a  decent  monu  conduct,  are,  among  our- 
selves at  this  day,  the  proudest  of  men.  Even  when  they 
attempt  to  be  humble,  the  power  of  pride  breaks  forth  and 
bears  down  all  before  it.  They  feel  and  discover  great  self- 
sufficiency  :  No  subject  of  religion  is  too  hard  for  their  un- 
derstandings :  and  in  all  disputable  questions,  they  are  sure 
to  decide  in  that  way  which  most  gratifies  vain-glory  and 
self  conceit.  The  teachers  of  this  stamp,  however  low  and 
limited  in  capacity  and  education,  are  continually  exercising 
the  most  unbounded,  and  often  the  most  ridiculous,  arro- 
gance. They  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the  common  people 
have  no  ears  for  them :  They  do  not  consider  that  they 
themselves  have  no  voice  for  the  people.  The  views  of 
God,  of  Christ,  and  of  human  nature,  which  they  exhibit, 
suit  not  the  unsophisticated  taste  of  the  common  people,  but 
rather  accord  with  the  pert  and  vain  notions  of  dabblers  in 
theology  and  metaphysics.  In  a  word,  they  contradict  expe* 
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rience  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  of  their 
hearers,  who  have  any  reasonable  modesty,  and  the  least 
tincture  of  humility,  cannot  relish  their  discourses,  because 
the  only  food  which  is  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a  miserable 
sinner  is  not  ministered  to  them.  Deserted  by  the  popu- 
lace, such  ministers  as  these  usually  betake  themselves  to 
the  higher  classes  :  The  favour  of  a  few  persons  of  rank 
compensates  to  them  the  want  of  regard  from  the  multitude ; 
and  if  they  cannot  boast  of  numerous  congregations,  they 
console  themselves  at  least  with  the  thought,  tnat  theirs  are 
genteel.  Their  own  account  of  them  is  "  that  they  are  both 
genteel  and  rational." 

Politics,  the  affairs  of  nations,  the  reformation  of  states ; 
THESE  are  to  them  the  grand  scenes  which  agitate  their 
passions.  To  instruct  ministers  of  states  is  their  ambition : 
To  bring  souls  to  Christ  is  left  to  those,  whom  they  con- 
temptuously denominate  Enthusiasts.  Nor  does  the  least 
true  pathos  appear  in  any  of  their  writings  and  orations, 
except  in  the  support  of  civil  liberty, — a  subject,  most  im- 
portant and  most  valuable,  no  doubt ;  but,  with  them,  ever 
carried  to  excess,  and,  even  when  treated  in  its  best  man- 
ner, belonging  rather  to  the  province  of  statesmen  and  of 
legislators  than  to  that  of  divmes.  Whoever  has  attended 
to  the  demeanour  of  these  men,  cannot  fail  to  have  marked 
them,  as  evidently  haughty,  over-bearing,  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction ;  and,  of  all  others,  the  least  ntted,  in  their  tem- 
pers, to  suffer  for  the  cross  of  Christ :  They  are,  however, 
exceedingly  prone  to  represent  themselves  as  actually  per- 
secuted ;  to  enlarge  on  the  iniquity  of  all  restraining  or  ex- 
cluding laws  in  ecclesiastical  concerns ;  and,  lastly,  with 
much  arrogance,  to  boast  of  their  sincerity  and  soundness 
in  matters  of  religion, — in  an  age,  when  every  one  knows 
that  there  is  not  the  least  probability  of  their  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  any  fiery  trial  that  might  be  the  test  of 
true  Christian  zeal,  fortitude,  and  patience. 

Are  THESE  the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries  ? 
Or,  were  those,  whom  Celsus  scorned,  such  men  as  these  ? 
The  facts  presented  to  the  reader,  in  this  volume,  forbid  the 
conclusion.  For,  if  indeed  they  were  men  of  this  chssy 
their  worldly  and  ambitious  spirit  mi^t  easily  have  found 
some  of  the  many  pretenders  to  the  Koman  empire^  with 
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whom  they  might  have  united.  We  should  have  seen 
Christians  active  in  poUtics,  bargaining  with  different  com- 
petitors for  the  empire,  and  insisting  on  some  communica-* 
tion  of  temporal  powers  and  privileges  to  themselves.  Men, 
so  void  of  heavenly  ambition,  would  have  displayed  that 
which  is  of  the  earth  '^  and  if  Bbion^s  reli^ous  sentiments 
had  been  then  as  prevalent  as  they  are  now,  the  humble, 
meek,  charitable,  passive  Christians  would  not  have  adorned 
the  historic  page  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  predominant 
characters  of  the  foregoing  narrative  must  haTC  much  more 
resembled  the  ti\rbulent,  aspiring,  political  sons  of  Arius 
and  Socinus  in  our  own  times. 


CENTURY  IV. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  PERSECUTION  OF  DIOCLESIAN. 

The  last  Century  concluded  with  some  sjrmptoms  of  a 
storm  ready  to  burst  on  the  Church,  which  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  ease  and  prosperity,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
deeply  declined  from  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Besides  the  martyrdom  of  Marcellus  in  Africa,*  an 
attempt  had  been  made  in  a  more  general,  and  yet  in  a 
covert  manner,  to  corrupt  the  army.  It  was  put  to  the  op- 
tion of  Christian  officers,  whether  they  would  offer  sacrifice, 
and  enjoy  their  dignity,  or  reftise  and  be  deprived.  Many 
were  desirous  of  retiring  into  private  life,  to  avoid  the  trial. 
Many  however  showed  a  sincere  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  contentedly  lost  their  preferment.  Some  few 
were  put  to  death  for  a  terror  to  the  rest.  But  the  general 
persecution,  which  afterwards  destroyed  such  numbers,  was 
withheld  for  some  time.f  In  this  prelude,  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  and  of  which  we  have  only  a  dark  and 
imperfect  account,  something  of  the  political  manoeuvres  of 
Dioclesian  seems  conspicuous.     It  is  evident  that  after  he 

*  See  c.  xvii.  of  preceding  century.  t  £useb.  b.  viii.  c.  4. 
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had  so  long  favoured  the  Christians,  he  had  now  contracted 
a  prejudice  against  them,  though  at  first  he  made  use  of 
artifice  rather  than  violence. 

This  emperor  had  an  associate  called   Maximian,  and 
they  had  under  them  two  Caesars,  Galerius  and  Constantius. 
Gaieriui     ^^^  last-mcntioncd  only  of  the  four  was  a  person 
and  Con-    of  probity  and  humanity.     The  other  three  were 
"*■     tyrants,  though  the  savageness  of  Galerius  was 
the  most  remarkable.     Ue  met  Dioclesian   at  Nicomedia, 
where  he  usually  kept  his  court,  in  the  winter,  in  the  nine- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  302,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  insti- 
gate him  to  measures  against  the  Christians,  still  more  san- 
guinary and  decisive.*     This  man  had  a  mother  extremely 
bigotted  to  paganism,  who  almost  every  day  employed  her- 
self in  sacrinces.    The  Christians  about  her  refused  to  par- 
take of  the  idolatrous  feasts,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  fast- 
ing and  prayer.     Hence  her  mind  was  incensed  against 
the  whole  body,  and  she  stimulated  her  son,  who  was  as 
superstitious  as  herself,  to  seek  their  destruction.     A  whole 
winter  Dioclesian  and  Galerius  were  engaged  in  secret 
counsels.     The  latter  proposed  a  general  persecution  ;  the 
former  remonstrated  against  the  impolicy  of  such  sangui- 
nary measures,  and  was  for  Umiting  the  persecution  to  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  the  soldiers.     Fmding  himself  un- 
able to  stem  the  fury  of  Galerius,  he  called  a  council  of  a 
few  judges  and  oflGicers.     Some  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  Christians  should  in  general  be  put  to  death ;  and 
others,  induced  by  fear  or  flatterv,  assented.     StiD  Diocle- 
sian was  averse,  and  through  policy  or  superstition  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Miletus.     Apollo 
answered,  as  it  might  be  expected,  in  a  manner  fi-iendly  to 
the  views  of  Galenus.     Staggered  with  repeated  importu- 
nities, the  old  emperor  still  hesitated,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  attempt  the   demolition  of  Christianity  by 
bloodshed ;  whereas  Galerius  was  desirous  to  burn  alive 
those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  heathen  gods. 

The  feast  of  the  Terminalia  was  the  day  appointed  to 
commence  the  operations  against  the  Christians.  Early  in 
the  morning,  an  officer  with  guards  came  to  the  great  church 

*  Lactantius  de  mort.  Persec.  [c.  10 — 13.1 
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at  Nicomedia,  and  bursting  open  the  doors,  sought  for  the 
image  of  God.  So  says  my  author ;  though  if  this  be  not 
a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric,  they  must  have  been  strangely 
ignorant  of  the  sentiments  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The 
&ripture8  which  were  found  were  burnt ;  every  thing  was 
given  to  plunder.  While  all  things  were  in  this  conmsion, 
the  two  emperors,  looking  at  the  scene  from  the  palace, 
were  long  in  doubt  whether  they  should  order  the  edifice 
to  be  burnt.  The  prudent  opinion  of  Dioclesian  at  length 
prevailed,  who  feared  the  efiect  of  a  conflagration  on  the 
neighbouring  buildings.  The  Pretorian  soldiers  were 
therefore  sent  with  axes  and  other  iron  tools,  and  in  a  few 
hours  levelled  the  whole  building  with  the  ground. 

The  next  day  an  Edict  appeared,  by  which  men  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree^  were  de- 
prived of  all  honour  and  dignity ;  were  exposed  to  ^^^^ 
torture ;  and  every  one  mi^t  have  justice  against  w»f»t  the 
them  ;  whilst  they  were  debarred  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  in  all  cases  without  exception.*     Thus  was  the 
Christian  world  at  once  exposed  to  all  possible  insults  with- 
out redress.     The  spirit  t  of  man  naturally  revolts  against 
injustice   so  flagrant,   and  a  Christian  was  found  hardy 
enough,  under  the  transports  of  indignation,  to  pull  down 
and  tear  the  Edict.     He  was  burned  alive  for  his  indiscre- 
tion, and  bore  his  sufferings  with  admirable,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  with  Christian  patience. 

I  Sometime  after,  a  part  of  the  palace  was  found  to  be 
on  fire :  the  Christians  were  charged  with  the  fact :  and  the 
eunuchs  of  the  house  were  accused.  Dioclesian  himself 
was  present,  and  saw  his  servants  burnt  in  the  flames.     It 

*  In  a  passage,  which  seems  to  be  misplaced  by  some  mistake,  [Milner 
means  that  we  might  expect  to  find  this  passage  immediately  before  chapter 
5f  instead  of  where  we  do  :]  £usebius  observes,  that  in  the  19th  year  of 
Dioclesian,  edicts  were  every  where  suddenly  published,  by  which  it  was 
ordered^  that  churahes  ^ould  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  sacred  books 
consumed  by  fire,  persons  of  dignity  disgraced,  common  people  made  slaves 
if  they  persisted  in  Christianity.  Not  long  after,  says  he,  other  letters 
were  puolished,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  all  the  bishops  every  where 
should  first  be  cast  into  bonds,  and  afterwards  be  compelled  by  every 
method  to  sacrifice.  These  measures  of  the  court  increasing  gradually  in 
asperity  and  horror,  show  that  it  was  not  without  reluctance,  that  Diocle- 
sian was  induced  to  consent  to  an  universal  carnage,  though  he  too  well 
a^p'eed  with  Galerius  in  forming  a  system  for  the  extinction  of  the  Chris- 
tian  name.     QEuseb.  viii.  c.  2.]  t  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  6.] 

%  [Lactant.  de  mort.  Persec.  c.  14.] 
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is  remarkable,  that  the  servants  of  Galerius  were  not  put 
to  the  torture  ;  while  he  himself  took  much   pains  to  keep 
up  the  indignation  of  the  old  emperor.  After  fifteen  days  a 
second  fire  broke  out,  and  Galerius  left  the  palace  in  a  hurry, 
expressing  his  fear  of  being  burnt  alive.      Liactantius,  with- 
out hesitation,  charges  all  this  to  the  artifices  of  Galerius. 
*  Dioclesian,  now  thoroughly  in  earnest^  ra^d  against  all 
sorts  of  men  who  bore  the  Christian  name,    and  obliged 
The  perse-   amoug  othcrs  his  wife  and  daughter  to  sacrifice. 
cution  of     Doubtless  he  suspected  them  at  least  of  a  secret 
began  A.  D.  regard  for  Christianity.     Presbyters  and  deacons 
20th  yew  ^  were  seized  and  condemned  in  a  summary  way 
of  thi«  Em-  to  death.     Eunuchs  of  the  greatest  power  in  the 

peror;  and         ,  i    •  i  °         /»  *  J 

IS  the  xth   palace  were  slain,  and  persons  or  every  age  and 

Pewecu-  -  _  -.  - 


tion 


of^ie  sex  were  burnt.  It  was  tedious  to  destroy  men 
Christians,  singly ;  fires  were  made  to  bum  numbers  together, 
and  men  with  millstones  fastened  about  their  necks  were 
thrown  into  the  sea.  Judges  were  every  where  at  work, 
compelling  men  to  sacrifice.  The  prisons  were  full.  Unheard- 
of  tortures  were  invented ;  and,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  Christians  obtaining  justice,  altars  were  placed  in  courts 
at  which  plaintifls  were  obliged  to  sacrifice,  before  their 
cause  could  be  heard.  The  other  two  emperors  were  di- 
rected by  letters  to  proceed  in  the  same  violent  course. 
Maximian,  who  governed  in  Italy,  obeyed  with  savage  alac- 
rity. Constantius  with  reluctance  demolished  the  churches, 
while  he  preserved  the  persons  of  Christians. 

The  persecution  pervaded  the  whole  Roman  world,  except 
France,  where  the  mild  Constantius  ruled ;  and  from  east  to 
west,  to  use  the  language  of  Lactantius,  three  monsters  of 
horrible  ferocity  raged.f 

I  am  aware,  that  a  laborious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
depreciate  the  accounts  of  this  persecution.  If  I  think  it 
needless  to  relate  distinctly  all  the  sufferings  of  Christians 
under  it,  I  must  not  however  be  supposed  to  countenance 
such  attempts.  The  agreement  of  Lactantius  and  Eusebius, 
both  contemporary  authors  of  credit,  is  apparent.  That  such 
edicts  were  published,  that  they  were  stnctly  enforced,  that 
a  systematical  and  serious  design  of  extinguishing  the  Gos- 
pel was  formed, — these  things  are  certain.     Even  if  we  had 

*  [Lactant.  de  mort.  persec.  c.  16.]  t  [Id.  c.  10.  J 
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no  particular  martyrologies  extant,  we  might  be  assured 
from  circumstances,  that  much  blood  must  have  been  spilt, 
and  much  misery  endured,  not  only  in  a  regular  and  legal 
way,  but  also  by  tumultuary  violence,  and  by  the  malice  of 
men  combined  against  a  set  of  persons  deprived  universally 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  There  wanted  not  some  in- 
stances of  humanity  and  generosity  in  Pagans  towards  their 
Christian  friends  and  relations.  But  whoever  knows,  what 
the  passions  of  men  are  capable  of,  when  set  afloat  and  suf- 
fered to  act  without  check  or  control,  will  not  doubt,  that 
the  sufferings  of  Christians  in  this  period  must  have  been 
far  greater  than  can  be  related  by  any  historian.  Thus  did 
God  at  once  punish  their  sins,  revive  his  work  in  their  hearts 
by  sanctified  affliction,  evidence  the  extreme  depravity  of 
mankind,  and  above  all,  illustrate  his  own  power  and  wisdom 
in  baffling  the  rage  of  Satan,*  and  in  defending  and  deliver- 
ing his  Church,  when  every  thing  seemed  combined  for  its 
destruction.  Should  any  be  inclmed  to  pay  more  regard 
to  the  testimonies  of  heathens  than  of  Christians,  let  them 
hear  Libanius.f  the  friend  of  Julian  the  apostate,  who  thus 
speaks  in  his  funeral  oration  on  that  emperor.  ^'  They  who 
adhered  to  a  corrupt  religion  (he  means  the  Christian)  were 
in  "^great  terror,  and  expected  that  their  eyes  would  be 
plucked  out,  that  their  heads  would  be  cut  off,  and  that  rivers 
of  their  blood  would  flow  from  the  multitude  of  slaughters. 
They  apprehended  their  new  master  would  invent  new 
kinds  of  torments,  in  comparison  of  which,  mutilation,  sword, 
fire,  drowning,  being  buried  alive,  would  appear  but  slight 
pains.  For  the  preceding  emperors  had  employed  against 
them  all  these  kinds  of  punishments."  He  goes  on  to  com- 
mend JuUan,  for  using  milder  methods.  Two  pillars  in 
Spain  were  also  monuments  of  the  systematic  cruelty  of  this 
persecution,  on  one  of  which  was  lliis  inscription  :  ^^  Dio- 

*  Let  not  the  reader  startle,  because  I  ascribe  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  to  Satanic  influence.  The  following  scriptures  carefully  compared 
together,  seem  abundantly  to  warrant  such  a  sentiment.  John  viii.  38—44. 
1  Thess.  ii.  18.  1  Pet.  v.  8,  9.  1  John  iii.  8—13.  Revel  ;  throughout.  To 
these  the  erangelical  reader  may  easily  add  many  more.  Moreover,  as  the 
description  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  form  an  essential  part  of 
this  History,  it  seems  to  faU  in  with  my  plan,  to  bring  into  view  from  time 
to  time,  the  counterpart  of  the  said  innaenoes,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
agency  of  Satan. 

t  fConcio  Funebris  sup.  Julian.  Imp.  Nece.  Or.  10.  torn.  2.  p.  289.  ap. 
Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  49.  p.  367.] 
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clesian,  Jovian,  Maximian  Herculeus,  Cassares  Augusti,  for 
having  extended  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Bast  and  West, 
and  for  having  extinguished^the  name  of  Christians,  who 
brought  the  BepubUc  to  ruin."  On  the  other  this  :  "  Dio- 
clesian,  &c.  for  having  adopted  Galerius  in  the  East,  for 
having  every  where  abolished  the  superstition  of  Christ,  for 
having  extended  the  worship  of  the  gods."  And  to  name 
only  one  more  evidence,  the  cruelty  must  have  been  egre- 
gious, which  could  have  induced  the  persecutors  to  smke 
the  medal  of  Dioclesian,  which  still  remains,  with  this  in- 
,  "  The  name  of  Christians  being*  extinguished."  * 

Erted  by  such  authorities  against  the  unreasonable- 
lodem  scepticism,  we  may  proceed  in  the  detail  of 
facts.  There  were  some  ministers  of  the  palace  of  the  highest 
rank  and  nobihty,  who  were  yet  found  to  prefer  the  reproach 
of  Christ  to  all  worldly  grandeur.    The  martyrdom  of  Peter, 
one  of  the  emperors  household,  is  very  remarkable. t    He 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  in  Nicomedia,  and  was 
scourged  with  excessive  severity.      As  he  refused  to  sacri- 
fice, though  his  bones  were  made  bare  by  the  stripes,  a 
mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt  was  poured  on  his  limbs ;  and 
this  being  still  to  no  purpose,  he  was  gradually  burnt  to 
death.      Dorotheus,  Gorgonius,  and  many    others,   who 
served  in  the  palace,  after  a  varietv  of  sufferings,  were 
strangled.     Anthimus,  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  was  be- 
headed, and  with  him  a  great  multitude  of  martyrs  suffered. 
Men  and  women  leaped  on  the  funeral  piles  with  alacrity .' 
With  the  persecution  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  was  revived 
in  the  church.     In  every  place  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
bishops  and  other  Christian  ministers,  and  no  room  was  re- 
served for  felons.     Martyrs  were  put  to  death  in  every  pro- 
vince.  Africa  and  Mauritania,  Thebais,  and  Egypt  through- 
out, abounded  with  them.     J  Five  persons  of  this  last  coun- 
try Eusebius  speaks  of,  whom  he  had  known  in  Palestine 
and  Phoenicia.      He  himself  saw  them  suffering  under  the 
scourge,  or  exposed  to  enraged  wild  beasts,  and  celebrates 
their  admirable  patience.     One  of  them,  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  stood  without  bonds,  with  his  hands  stretched 
out  in  a  praying  posture,  exposed  to  bears  and  leopards, 

*  Nomine  Chrisiianoram  deleio.    See  BuUet*8  Establishment,  &c.  [p* 
67.]  t  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  6.]  J  Euseb.  b.  viii.  [c.  7.J 
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which  were  backward  to  perform  the  .bloody  task  assigned 
them.  A  bull  which  had  been  stimulated  by  hot  iron  ap-^ 
plied  to  him,  tossed  with  his  horns  and  tore  his  employers ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  beasts  were  found  to 
execute  the  jpurposes  of  the  persecution. 

Egypt  suffered  extremely.*     Whole  families  were  put  to 
various  kinds  of  death ;  some  by  fire,  others  by  water,  others 
by  decollation,   after  horrible  tortures.      Some  p^^^^^, 
perished  by  famine,  others  by  crucifixion,  and  of  tions  in 
these,  some  in  the  common  manner,  others  were     ^^^ 
fastened  with  their  heads  downward,  and  preserved  alive, 
that  they  mi^ht  die  by  hunger.     But  the  torments  in  The- 
bais  exceed  all  description.     Women  tied  by  one  foot,  were 
raised  up  on  high,  and  exposed  naked,  monuments  at  once 
of  the  inhumanity  and  indecency  of  the  persecution.    Others 
were  torn  by  the  distorted  boughs  of  trees  ;  and  these  scenes 
continued  some  years.  Sometimes  ten,  at  other  times,  thirty, 
and  sixty,  and  once  a  hundred  men  and  women  with  their 
little  ones,  in  one  day,  were  murdered  by  various  torments. 

Our  author  himself,  while  in  Egypt,  saw  many  executed  t 
in  one  day,  some  beheaded,  others  burnt ;  so  that  both  the 
executioners  were  quite  fatigued,  and  their  weapons  were 
blunted.  The  Christians  suffered  (he  speaks  what  he  saw 
himself)  with  the  greatest  faith  and  patience.  There  was 
even  the  strongest  appearance  of  joy  and  triumph  among 
them,  and  to  their  last  breath  they  employed  themselves  in 
psalms  and  thanksgiving.  Philoromus,  a  person  of  great 
dignity  at  Alexandria,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  eloauence, 
is  recorded  as  one,  who  died  cheerfully  for  Christ  at  this  time. 
Fhileas  also,  bishop  of  the  Thmuit«e,  a  man  of  eminence  in 
his  country,  suffered  in  Thebais.  In  vain  did  relations, 
friends,  magistrates,  even  the  judge  himself,  exhort  them 
to  pity  themselves,  their  wives  and  children.  They  loved 
Christ  above  all,  and  were  beheaded.;]: 

♦  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  8.1  t  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  9.] 

X  Phileas  being  asked.  How  he  was  persuaded  thai  Jesus  Christ  was 
Grod  1  replied.  He  made  the  blind  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  cleansed 
the  lepers,  and  raised  the  dead.  Being  asked,  Is  a  crucified  person  God  ? 
he  answered,  He  was  crucified  for  our  salvation.  The  governor  said,  You 
are  rich,  and  able  to  maintain  almost  all  the  province,  I  spare  you,  and 
advise  you  to  sacrifice.  It  seems  the  liberality  of  Phileas  was  great  toward 
the  poor.  The  Governor  added,  Thy  poor  wife  looks  on  thee.  Phileas 
answered,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  oi  all  our  spirits,  he  hath  called  me 
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Undoubtedly  these  scenes  demonstrate  in  the  highest 
manner  the  strength  of  grace,  and  the  reality  of  that  divine 
influence  which  attended  Christians.  And  when  I  see  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  his  notes  toward  the  conclusion  of  bis  first 
volume,  quibbling  and  cavilling  against  the  text  of  Euse- 
biusy  though  any  reader  of  Plutarch  could  have  told  him 
that  the  Greek  word  »rofi?<r«/*€>,  signifies  we  saw,  and  the 
still  plainer  word  <rwc«j»«fA€ir  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  me- 
thinks  I  see  Stephen  in  the  glory  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
the  Jews  gnashing  upon  him  with  their  teeth. 

Phileas,  some  time  before   his  own  martyrdom,  being  at 
Alexandria  in  prison,  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Thmuitae,  his 
E  istie  of    ^^^^  church,  concerning  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
the  martyr  tians  there.  A  fragment  of  which,  Eusebius  has 
*"*      preserved  to  us,  which  may  not  only  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  persecution,  but  also  the  spirit  and  views  of  the 
writer  and  other  good  men  of  that  time.*     *'  The  martyrs 
fixing  sincerely  the  eye  of  their  mind  on  the  supreme  God, 
and  cheerfully  embracing  death  for  the  sake  of  godliness,  held 
immoveably  their  calling,  knowing  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  made  man  for  us,  that  he  might  cut  down  all 
sin,  and  might  afford  us  the  necessary  preparatives  for  an 
entrance  into  eternal  life."   (He  then  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  concerning  the  proper  Deity  and  humiliation  of 
Christ,  in  the  second  chapter  to  the  rhilippians.)     Covet- 
ing the  best  gifts,  the  martjrrs,  who  carried  Christ  within, 
underwent  all  sorts  of  tortures  once  and  again.  And  while  the 
^ards  insulted  them  in  word  and  deed,  they  were  preserved 
serene  and  unbroken  in  spirit,  because  "  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear.**     But  what  eloquence  can  do  justice  to  their  for- 
titude ?     Free  leave  was  given  to  any  to  injure  them  ;  some 
beat  them  with  clubs,  others  with  rods  ;  some  scourged  them 
with  thongs  of  leather,  others  with  ropes.     Some,  having 
their  hands  behind  them,  were  [suspended  on  the  rack]  and 
every  limb  of  their  bodies  was  distended  by  certain  machi- 
nery.  The  torturers  rent  their  whole  bodies  with  iron  nails, 
which  were  applied,  not  only  to  the  sides,  as  in  the  case  of 

to  the  inheritance  of  his  glory,  and  he  mav  also  call  her  to  it.  A  little 
before  his  execution.  My  dear  children,  said  he,  ye  that  seek  God,  watch 
over  your  hearts.  My  dear  children,  stick  fast  to  the  precepts  of  Jesus 
Christ. — ^Acta  Sincera.    [p.  434.  Fleury,  viii.  c.  33.] 

*  [Euseb.  viiL  c.  10.] 
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murderers,  but  also  to  their  bellies,  theirlegs,  and  their  cheeks ; 
others  were  suspended  by  one  hand  to  a  portico,  and  un- 
derwent the  most  severe  distention  of  all  their  joints ; 
others  were  bound  to  pillars,  face  to  face,  their  feet  bein-r 
raised  above  ground,  that  their  bonds  being  distended 
by  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  might  be  the  closer  drawn 
together,  and  this  they  endured  almost  a  whole  day  without 
intermission.  The  Governor  ordered  them  to  be  bound 
with  the  greatest  severity,  and  when  they  breathed  their 
last,  to  be  dragged  on  the  ground.  No  care,  said  he,  ought 
to  be  taken  of  these  Chnstians ;  let  all  treat  them  as  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  men.  Some,  after  they  had  been 
scourged,  lay  in  the  stocks,  both  their  feet  being  stretched 
to  the  fourtn  hole ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  with 
their  faces  upward,  unable  to  stand  on  account  of  the  wounds 
caused  by  the  stripes.  Some  expired  under  their  tortures — 
Others  having  been  recovered  by  methods  taken  tx)  heal  them, 
and  being  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  sacrificing  or  dying, 
cheerfully  preferred  the  latter.  For  they  knew  what  was 
written,  "  Whosoever  sacrificeth  to  other  gods,  shall  be  des- 
troyed," and  "  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  but  me." 

Such,  says  Eusebius,  are  the  words  of  a  martyr,  a  true 
lover  of  wisdom  and  of  God,  which,  before  the  definitive 
sentence  of  his  execution,  he  sent  to  the  brethi*en  of  his 
own  Church. 

One  city  in  Phrygia,^  being  generally  Christian,  was  be- 
sieged by  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  The  men  with  their 
wives  and  children  were  burnt  to  death,  calling  upon  Christ, 
the  God  over  all.t  All  the  inhabitants,  magistrates  and 
people,  nobles  and  plebeians,  professing  Christianity,  were 
ordered  to  sacrifice,  and  for  refiising  suffered  in  this  manner.  J 

One  Adauctus,  a  Christian,  of  the  highest  dignity,  who 
held  at  that  time  an  office  of  great  importance,  was  honour- 
ed also  with  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Some  were  Martyrdom 
slain  by  axes,<^  as  in  Arabia ;  some  by  breaking  of  Adauc- 
the  legs,  as  in  Cappadocia ;  some  suspended  by 

•  FEuseb.  viii.  c.  11,] 
t  Gibbon  observes,  that  tnere  was  an  important  circumstance,  which 
has  been  noticed  by  Rnffinus,  the  Latin  translator  of  Eusebius  ;  that  the 
^tes  were  opened  to  permit  them  to  depart,  if  they  pleased.  The  remark 
IS  worthy  of  his  own  malignity.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  permission 
was  unconditional  1  Eusebius  tells  us,  that  it  was  expected  from  them, 
that  they  should  sacrifice.  X  Euseb.  viii.c.  11.  §  [Euseb.  viii.  c.  12,] 
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the  feet,  with  the  head  downward,  over  a  slow  fire,  were 
suffocated,  as  in  Mesopotamia ;  some  were  mutilated,  and 
cut  in  pieces,  as  at  Alexandria.  Some  were  burnt  to  death, 
in  a  very  gradual  manner,  at  Antioch.  Some  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  committed  suicide,  by 
throwing  themselves  down  from  the  tops  of  houses :  lamen- 
table instances  of  impatience  I  But  the  reader  will  re- 
member, that  the  decline  had  been  very  great  from  Christian 
purity :  that  so  many  should  suffer  like  Christians  in  so  dull  a 
time,  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  but  on  the  idea  of  the 
Lord  8  reviving  his  work  and  ministering'  the  Holy  Spirit 
amidst  their  afflictions.  I  cannot  commend  the  conduct  of  a 
lady  of  Antioch,  or  that  of  her  two  daughters,  who,  to  avoid 
the  licentious  brutality  of  the  soldiers,  drowned  themselves. 
Two  other  virgins  in  the  same  city  of  Antioch,  persons  of 
quality,  and  of  great  piety,  died  in  a  much  more  Christian 
manner,  being  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  persecutors. 

In  Pontus,  sharp  reeds  were  thrust  under  the  nails  into 
the  fingers  of  some  ;  the  backs  of  others  were  scorched  by 
melted  lead ;  some  in  their  bowels  and  private  parts  suf- 
fered inexpressible  torments ;  the  judges  exercismg  inge- 
nious malice  in  the  daily  invention  of  new  punishments. 

Wearied  at  length  with  murder,  and  affecting  to  praise 
the  clemency  of  the  emperors,  who  were  desirous  to  save 
life,  they  contented  themselves  with  plucking  out  eyes,  ana 
cutting  off  one  of  the  legs.  The  number  of  those  who 
suffered  in  this  way  was  inexpressible ;  and  they  were  af- 
terwards condemned  to  work  m  the  mines. 

Lucian,*  a  holy  and  exemplary  presbyter  of  Antioch,  had 
the  honour  to  apologise  for  Christianity  at  Nicomedia  in  the 

Locian       presence  of  the  emperor,  and  afterwards  to  suffer. 

SSSom,  Tyrannic,  bishop  of  Tyre,  was  thrown  into  the  sea. 

A.D.  312.  Zenobius,  a  presbyter  of  Sidon,  and  an  excellent 
physician,  expired  serene  in  tortures.  Sylvanus,  bishop  of 
£mesa,  with  some  others,  was  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts. 
Peleus  and  Nilus,  Egyptian  bishops,  with  others  were 
burnt  to  death.  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  suffered  siso 
together  with  Faustus,  Dius,  and  Ammonius,  his  presby- 
ters. Other  Egyptian  bishops  are  mentioned  also  by  Eu- 
sebius,  who  leaves  the  celebration  of  the  rest  to  those  who 

*  [Easeb.  viii,  c,  13.] 
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saw  their  sufferings,  contenting  himself  with  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  those  whom  he  knew,  and  of  those  facts 
of  which  he  had  ocular  demonstration. 

As  infidel  writers  have  taken  pains  to  depreciate  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  facts^  it  seemed  proper  to  give  the  reader 
a  just  picture  of  them  fi*om  Eusebius,  and  to  submit  to  his 
determmation,  whether  there  be  any  internal  evidences  of 
falsehood  in  his  narrative.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
shown  already  firom  Lactantius,  and  ancient  memorials,  it 
may  with  justice  be  said,  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  the 
writer,  whose  character  as  a  historian  of  veracity  is  before 
us,  that  he  is  large  and  circumstantial  in  scenes  of  which 
he  was  a  spectator ;  succinct  and  general,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  the  circumstances*  Of  the  martyrs 
of  Palestine,  his  own  country,  he  has  given  us  a  copious  nar- 
rative, a  specimen  of  which  must  now  be  delivered,  con- 
taining those  whose  martyrdom  fell  within  the  period  of 
Dioclesian*s  reign.  The  rest  must  be  considered  hereafter. 
Procopius*  was  the  first  of  these  martyrs,  who  being 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  and  ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  declared  that  he  knew  only  one  God»  to  whom  he 
ought  to  sacrifice  in  the  manner  which  he  has  appointed. 
Beuig  then  ordered  to  make  libations  to  the  four  empe- 
rors, he  repeated  a  verse  of  Homer,  which  by  no  means 
pleased  the  persecutors,  as  implying  a  censure  of  the  pre- 
sent govemment.-f.  Upon  this,  he  was  beheaded  imme- 
diately. Whether  the  empire  was  benefitted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  four  emperors  instead  of  one,  is  a  question 
of  politics,  which  it  certainly  became  not  the  martyr  to 
enter  upon,  especially  on  that  occasion.  And  it  is  the 
only  instance  ot  deviation  into  secular  matters,  which  I  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  primitive  Christians  as  yet.  It 
mi^t  be  only  a  sally  of  imprudent  vivacity,  but  even  so  it 
was  extremely  ill-timed.  Galerius,  in  whose  dominions  he 
said  this,  would  probably  hear  of  it ;  and  this  fiercest  of 
all  the  persecutors,  needed  not  the  addition  of  such  an  in^ 
centive,  to  inflame  his  wrath  against  the  Christians. 

After  him,  in  the  same  city,  Caesarea  of  Palestine,  very 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Palest,  c.  1 .] 
t  OvK  QTf^Mov  voAuiroipai'tii,  u%  teoipai^os  tfw. 

ffif  /3a<riAcuf . — [lloin.  U.  2.  v.  204.] 
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many  bishops  of  the  neighbouring  churches  suffered  grie- 
vous torments :  others  through  fear  recanted  at  the  first 
onset.  The  rest  underwent  a  variety  of  punishments.  Yet 
some  pains  were  taken  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  gods, 
and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  Christians  at  the  same  time. 

One  was  dismissed,  as  if  he  had  sacrificed,  though  he  was 
dragged  to  the  altar,  and  a  sacrifice  was  put  into  his  hand 
by  violence.  Another  went  away  in  silence,  some  persons, 
with  a  humane  falsehood,  testifying  that  he  had  complied. 
One  was  thrown  out  as  dead,  lAer  he  had  been  tortured, 
though  yet  alive.  Another  protesting  against  what  was 
exacted  of  him,  many  beating  him  in  the  mouth,  with  a 
view  to  compel  him  to  silence,  was  thrust  out  of  the  court, 
Alpheus  and  Zacchaeus  alone  of  all  these  bishops  of  Pales- 
tina,  suffered  death  at  this  time.  Tortured  for  twenty-four 
hours,  after  having  undergone  excessive  severities  before, 
they  manfidly  confessed  one  only  God,  and  one  only  Sa- 
viour Christ,  and  were  at  last  beheaded. 

On  the  same  day  at  Antioch,  Bomanus,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Caesarea,  was  martyred.*  Happening  to  enter 
Martyrdom  Autioch  at  the  vcry  time  when  the  churches  were 
<*^^°»""*  demolished,  he  saw  many  men  and  women  with 
their  little  ones,  crowding  to  the  temples  and  sacrifices  ; 
most  probably  Christian  apostates.t  The  same  spirit  which 
moved  Mattathias,  the  father  of  the  Maccabees,  on  a  like 
occasion,  was  felt  by  Bomanus,  but  exerted  in  a  manner 
more  agreeable  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  He  cried 
aloud  and  rebuked  their  cowardice  and  perfidy.  But  being* 
seized  immediately,  and  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  stake,  while  the  executioners  expected  the  de- 
finitive order  from  the  emperor  then  present,  (Galerius 
most  probably)  he  asked  cheerfully,  Wnere  is  the  fire  for 
me  ?  Caesar,  provoked  at  his  boldness,  ordered  his  tongue 
to  be  cut  out  He  put  out  his  tongue  with  great  readiness. 
After  this  punishment  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  suf- 
fered there  a  considerable  time«  His  feet  were  exposed  to 
an  unnatural  distention,  and  in  the  end  he  was  dismissed 
out  of  life  by  strangling.     This  happened  during  the  first 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Palest,  c.  2.] 
t  So  a  discourse  of  Eusebius  on  the  Resurrection  teaches  us.    See  B.  on 
the  martyrs  of  Palestine,  c.  ii.  Valesius  in  the  notes. 
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year  of  the  persecution,  while  it  raged  only  against  the 
governors  of  the  church. 

In  the  second  year,*  when  the  persecution  grew  hotter. 
Imperial  letters  were  sent  into  Palestine,  commanding  all 
men,  without  exception,  to  sacrifice.  At  Gaza,  Timotheus,. 
after  many  suflerings,  was  consumed  by  a  slow  fire  ;  Aga- 
pius  and  Thecla  were  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts.  At 
this  time,  when  many  apostatized  to  save  their  lives,  there 
wanted  not  also  some  instances  of  an  excessive  forwardness. 
Six  persons  at  CsBsarea,  with  their  hands  bound,  ran  to 
Urbanus  the  Judge,  and  offered  themselves  for  martyrdom. 
They  suffered  in  conjunction  with  two  others,  whose  spirit 
and  circumstances  in  the  manner  of  their  departure  out  of 
life,  were  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

Power  being  now  communicated  to  the  governors  of  the 
different  provinces  to  punish  the  Christians  freely,  each  ex- 
ercised it,  as  his  particular  temper  dictated.  Some,  for  fear 
of  displeasing,  did  even  more  than  they  were  ordered- 
Some  felt  the  impulse  of  their  own  enmity  against  godli- 
ness ;  others  indulged  a  natural  savageness  of  disposition  : 
there  were  who  saw,  that  to  shed  blood  profusely,  was  the 
high  road  to  preferment.  There  were  those,  (and  Lactan- 
tiusf  looks  on  them  as  of  the  worst  sort),  who  determined 
to  torment,  and  not  to  kill.  Such  persons  studied  those 
arts  of  torture,  which  might  keep  life  still  in  being  amidst 
the  keenest  sensations  of  pain.  [Lactantius]  tells  us,  that 
he  himself  heard  some  of  this  sort  boasting,  that  their  admi- 
nistration was  not  polluted  with  blood,  and  that  he  saw  a 
Bithynian  governor  exulting,  as  if  he  had  subdued  a  nation 
of  Barbarians,  because  one  person,  after  two  years  resis- 
tance, had  yielded  to  the  force  of  torments.  Much  pains 
were  taken  also  with  the  tortured,  to  recover  them,  that 
they  might  be  strengthened  to  endure  new  punishments. 
A  considerable  part  of  Homan  jurisprudence  was  now  em- 
ployed on  this  subject.  The  constitutions  of  the  law  on 
this  head  had  been  published  and  commented  on  by  the 
famous  lawyer  Ulpian,  and  were  considered  as  serious  ob- 
jects of  study  by  civilians. 

At  no  time  since  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  was  so 
systematical  and  so  laboured  an  effort  made  to  extinguish 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Palest,  c.  3.]  t  [Lact.  Institut :  divin.  1. 5.  c.  11.] 
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the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Satan  had  great  wrath,  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  that  he  should  have  hut  short  time :  and  when  we 
consider  how  poorly  provided  the  Church  was,  for  this 
fiercest  of  all  the  invasions  she  had  ever  met  with,  we  shall 
see  cause  to  admire  the  grace  of  God,  who  yet  fimiished 
out  a  noble  army  of  martyrs  in  a  time  of  so  great  Evan- 
gelical declension ;  and  in  the  end,  more  effectually  than 
ever,  baffled  the  designs  of  Satan. 

In  addition  to  other  methods  of  persecution,  the  powers 
of  genius  and  the  arts  of  eloquence  were  introduced.  Cy- 
prian alone  of  the  Latin  writers  was  capable  of  pleasing  the 
taste  of  the  learned  among  the  Pagans.  A  certain  person 
of  taste  among  them  was  heard  by  Lactantius,  to  call  him 
Coprianus,*  because  he  employed  an  elegant  genius,  adapt- 
ed to  better  things,  in  the  support  of  old  wives*  fables.  In 
so  contemptible  a  light  did  the  Gospel  appear  to  the  learn- 
ed of  that  day,  even  when  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  elo- 
quent Cyprian  !  but  how  much  more  contemptible  in  the 
hands  of  the  generality  of  Christian  teachers,  who  were 
destitute  of  the  powers  of  argument  and  of  language. 

Encouraged  by  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  and  the  ap- 
parently ruined  state  of  Christendom,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  persecution  raged  in  Bithynia,  two  writers  appeared 
who  insulted  the  Christians.  One,  whose  name  Lactantius 
does  not  give  us,  was  a  philosopher,  and  like  many  preachers 
of  morality  in  all  ages,  a  defender  of  virtue,  and  a  practi- 
tioner of  vice,  a  flatterer  of  the  court,  very  rich,  and  very 
corrupt,  one  who  condemned  his  own  practice  by  his  moral 
writings,  and  who  dealt  largely  in  the  praises  of  the  empe- 
rors, on  account  of  their  great  piety  in  supporting  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gods.  Yet  £ul  men  condemned  his  meanness  in 
choosing  that  time  particularly  to  write  agsunst  Christians, 
nor  did  he  obtain  the  favour  at  court  which  he  expected. 

The  other  writer,  Hierocles,  was  doubtless  a  man  of  parts 
and  talents.  He  was  a  virulent  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  had 
great  influence  in  promoting  the  persecution ;  and  from 
being  a  judge  in  Nicomedia  was  promoted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Alexandria.  He  attempted  to  compare  the  feigned 
miracles  of  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  man  wrote  with  an  air  of  candour  and  humanity  to 

*  Lactant.  [Institute  :]  b.  v.  1^  2.    llie  allusion  is  to  kow^  dung. 
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the  Christians,  while  his  actions  against  them  were  fierce 
and  bloody. 

In  France  alone,  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  people  of 
God  found  some  shelter.  Yet  was  the  mild  Constantius, 
to  save  appearances  with  his  superior  Maximian,  induced 
to  persecute,  not  only  by  destroying  the  temples,  as  was 
mentioned,  but  also  by  dismissing  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold who  would  not  renounce  Christianity.  The  Chris- 
tians of  his  &mily  were  tried  by  such  means.  But  the 
event  was  contrary  to  their  expectations.  Constantius  re- 
tained the  faithful,  and  dismissed  the  apostates,  judging  that 
those  who  were  unfaithful  to  their  God  would  also  be  dis- 
loyal to  their  prince.* 

At  Cirta  t  in  Numidia,  Paul  the  bishop,  ordered  a  sub- 
deacon  to  deliver  up  the  treasures  of  the  church  to  a  Roman 
officer.     The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  moveables  of  this 
society  of  Christians  were  surrendered  by  the  perfidy  or 
cowaniice  of  those  who  ought  to  have  protected  them.  But 
God  reserved  some,  who  were  endowed  with  courage  and 
zeal,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  take  care  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  baffle  the  intention  of  the  persecutors,  which 
doubtless  was  to  destroy  all  records  of  (Jhristianity  among 
men.     Felix  of  Tibiura,^  in  Africa,  being  asked  to  deliver 
up  the  Scriptures,answered,  ^'  I  have  them,  but  will  not  part 
with  them."     He  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded.     "  I 
thank  thee,  O  Lord,"  says  this  honest  martyr,  "  that  I  have 
lived  fifty-six  years,  have  kept  my  virginity,  have  preserved 
the  Gospel,  and  have  preached  faith  and  truth.     O  my 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  I  bow  my 
head  to  be  sacrificed  to  thee,  who  livest  to  all  eternity."    1 
judge  it  not  amiss  to  distinguish  this  man  in  the  narrative* 
The  preservation  of  civil  liberty  is  valuable,  and  the  names 
of  men  who  have  suffered  for  it  with  integrity  are  recorded 
with  honour.     But  how  much  below  the  name  of  Felix  of 
Tibiura  should  these  be  accounted  I  He  is  one  of  those 
heroes  who  have  preserved  to  us  the  precious  word  of  God 
itself.     In  Abitina,  in  Africa,  forty-nine  manfiilly  perished 
through  hunger  and  ill  treatment.     In  Sicily,^  Euplius  a 

*  [Euseb*  in  vit.  Constantini,  c.  16.] 
t  [Gesta  ap.  Zenopb.  in  Routhii  rel.  sacr.  vol.  4.  p.  101."| 
t  [Rumart.  acta  sincer.  p.  313.] 
§  [Acta  sincera,  p.  3G1. 
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martyr  being  asked,  "  Why  do  you  keep  the  Scriptures, 
forbidden  by  the  emperors  ?"  answered,  "  Because  I  am  a 
Christian.  Life  eternal  is  in  them  ;  he  that  gives  them  np 
loses  life  eternal."  Let  his  name  be  remembered  with  hon- 
our, together  with  that  of  Felix.  He  suffered  also  in  the 
same  cause.  Various  martyrs  suffered  in  Italy.  For  MaK- 
imian  was  to  the  full  as  much  disposed  to  persecute  as 
Dioclesian. 

In  the  year  304  or  305,  a  civil  change  took  place  in  the 

empire,  which  paved  the  way  for  very  important  changes 

in  the  Church,  though  the  persecution  continued  still  for 

Retisnation  somc  time.     Dioclcsian  resigned  the  empire,  and 

of  Diocie-     Maximian  followed  his  example,  though  with  no 

a!  d.      great  cordiality.      They  were  succeeded  by  Ga- 

804  or  305.    ^^^^^  -^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^j^j  j^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^f  jy^^ 

clesian,  and  put  Maximin  his  nephew,  in  his  own  place,) 
and  in  the  West  by  Constantius. 

Maximin  inherited  the  savageness  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  uncle  :  and  in  Palestine  and  in  the  more  eastern  parts, 
over  which  Galerius  had  ruled,  he  still  continued  the  hor* 
rors  of  the  persecution.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Eusebius's  account  of  the  martyrs  of  Palestine, 
who  suffered  under  the  authority  of  this  tyrant  at  different 
times. 

Apphian,*  a  young  person  under  twenty,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  very  poUte  education  at  Berytus,  and  could  not 
Martyrdom  hear  to  livc  with  his  father  and  relations  at  Pagae 
of  Apphian.  [j^  Lycia,  because  of  their  aversion  to  the  Gospel, 
left  all  his  secular  emoluments  and  hopes  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  came  to  Csesarea ;  where  he  was  so  transported 
with  zeal  as  to  run  up  to  Urbanus  the  governor,  then  making 
a  libation,  to  seize  him  by  the  right  hand,  to  stop  his  reli- 
gious employment,  and  exhort  hmi  to  forsake  idolatry,  and 
turn  to  tne  true  God.  The  consequence  was,  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  He  was  ai^ 
rested,  ordered  to  sacrifice  ;  and,  after  be  had  sustained 
most  dreadful  tortures  by  fire  and  otherwise,  which  Euse- 
bins  describes  with  an  exactness  of  detail  that  needs  not  be 
repeated,  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  His  imprudence  was 
great,  and  his  zeal  very  irregular  and  extravagant ;  but  who 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Pal.  c.  4.] 
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wiD  not  admire  the  sincerity  of  that  love  of  Christ,  which 
carried  this  ardent  youth  through  all  hardships :  who  would 
not  prefer  his  disposition,  with  all  his  faults,  to  the  cowardice 
and  love  of  the  worid,  which  in  our  times  prevent  such  num- 
bers from  daring  to  show  true  regard  for  the  divine  Saviour  ? 

This  Apphian  had  a  brother  called  .^desius,*  who  had 
advanced  fiuther  in  the  philosophical  studies  than  himself, 
and  who  likewise  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ.  Prisons, 
bonds,  and  the  drudgery  of  the  mines  of  Palestine,  he  en- 
dured with  great  patience  and  fortitude  ;  at  length  he  came 
to  Alexandria,  and  there  saw  the  judge  raging  with  frantic 
Airy  against  Christians,  treating  the  men  with  various 
abuses,  and  giving  up  chaste  virgins,  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  single  life,  to  pimps,  to  be  treated  in  the  vilest 
manner.  Fired  at  the  sight,  he  lost  all  patience,  rebuked 
the  magistrate,  and  struck  him*  Upon  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  torture,  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  He 
seems  to  have  possessed  both  the  exceUences  and  the  faults 
of  his  brother.  It  is  proper  to  add,t  that  the  inhuman 
magistrate  was  no  other  than  the  philosophical  Hierocles, 
whose  affected  humanity  and  candour  we  have  celebrated 
above.  A  remark  or  two  may  be  proper  in  this  place,  be- 
fore we  proceed. 

1 .  The  persecution  we  are  reviewing  found  the  Church 
in  the  lowest  state  of  Christian  wisdom  and  piety.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  I  have  said  X  on  the  ungenerous  remarks  of 
Mr.  Gibbon,  concerning  the  behaviour  of  .Sldesius,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  amidst  the  great  dearth  of  instruction  in 
which  he  had  learned  Christianity,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  know  his  duty  so  imperfectly.  I  compare 
the  piety  of  him  and  of  Apphian  to  that  of  Jephthah  and  of 
Samson  ;  sincere,  but  irregular  and  injudicious.  They 
lived  under  similar  circumstances,  in  times  of  great  igno- 
rance. The  Spirit  of  God,  when  he  creates  a  new  heart, 
and  a  new  spirit,  and  frimishes  a  man  with  dispositions  for 
obedience,  supersedes  not  the  use  of  pastoral  instruction. 
Where  this  is  much  wanted,  even  divine  love  itself,  though 
strong,  is  blind,  comparatively  speaking,  and  will  mistake 
the  rule  of  duty  contmually.     It  is  in  vain  that  I  look  out 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Pal.  c.  5.]  f  See  Valesius*  notes  on  Euseb, 
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in  all  this  period  for  judicious  and  discreet  pastors,  and  for 
clear  evangelical  views.  No  Cyprian  or  Dionysius  now  ap- 
peared, to  check,  to  regulate,  to  control  the  spirits  of  Chris- 
tians, and  to  discipline  them  by  Scripture  rules.  The 
persecution  found  vast  numbers  perfidious  and  cowardly  ; 
some  chosen  spirits,  humble  and  faithful  to  death,  but  of 
these  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  poorly  informed  of  their  duty 
both  to  God  and  man,  and  mixing  with  the  love  of  Christ 
the  intemperance  and  precipitation  of  blind  self-wiU.  The 
best  use  to  be  made  of  this  observation,  after  teaching  us  to 
be  candid  to  the  faults  of  these  good  men,  is  this,  that  those 
who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  better  instruction  and  of  wise 
pastors,  should  thankfully  improve  their  privileges,  and  not 
by  the  want  of  just  subordination  deprive  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  more  regular  and  editing  exam- 
ples of  holiness.  That  knowledge  was  thus  low  among 
Christians,  is  evident  fix)m  Eusebius,  one  of  tjhte  most  learnt 
of  those  times,  who  extols  a  conduct  in  these  brethren,  which 
every  Christian  of  common  light  and  capacity  now  would 
condemn. 

2.  I  see  also  the  prevalence  both  of  the  monastic  and  of 
the  philosophic  spirit.  Devotees  were  increasing  in  num- 
bers among  serious  persons ;  and  Origenism  had  made  phi- 
losophy more  and  more  reputable.  Under  this  influence, 
the  two  brothers,  whose  story  we  have  seen,  imbibed  too 
much  of  Platonism,  knew  too  little  of  Christianity,  and 
though  sincere  enough  to  become  martyrs  for  Chnst,  at- 
tained not  the  praise  of  Christian  simplicity.  The  doctrines 
of  Christ  had  ceased  to  be  explicitly  unfolded  ;  and  it  was 
in  sufferings  chiefly,  endured  with  patient  faith  and  cheerful 
hope,  that  we  can  now  see,  that  Christ  had  yet  a  church  m 
the  world.  The  bush  was  burning  indeed,  in  a  fire  the  most 
dreadfiil,  yet  it  was  not  consumed. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  persecution  ham)ened  the  ma^ 
tyrdom  of  Agapius  at  Caesarea.  Maximin  Usesar  was  there 
Martyrdom  exhibiting  spcctaclcs  in  honour  of  his  birth-day.* 
of  AgapiuB.  rj^^  ferociousucss  of  pagans  was  doubtless  much 
augmented  by  the  usual  barbarous  sports  ;  and  the  native 
enmity  of  the  mind  against  godliness  met  not  with  so  ma^y 
checks  of  humanity,  in  times  of  persecution,  as  it  would  in 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Pal.  c.  6.] 
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our  days  of  civilization.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  was  not  philosophy,  but  the  Gospel,  which  improved,  in 
this  as  well  as  other  respects,  the  morality  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Agapius,  who  had  been  thrice  before  brought  on 
the  sta^,  and  had  thrice  been  respited  by  the  compassion 
of  the  judge,  was  now  brought  before  the  emperor,  to  fulfil, 
says  Eusebius,  that  word  of  Christ,  "  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  kings  for  my  name's  sake."  A  slave  who  had  mur- 
dered his  master  was  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  con- 
demned to  the  wild  beasts.  The  emperor,  with  a  view  to 
distinguish  his  birthday  by  an  act  of  generosity,  both  par- 
doned and  gave  freedom  to  the  murderer.  The  whole  am- 
phitheatre rang  with  acclamations  in  praise  of  his  clemency. 
But  it  was  perfectly  to  act  in  character  for  Maximin  to 
punish  the  innocent  and  to  spare  the  guilty.  He  asked 
Agapius  if  he  would  renounce  Christianity,  promising  him 
liberty  on  that  condition.  The  martyr  expressed  his 
cheerful  readiness  to  undergo  any  punishment,  not  for  any 
crime  committed  by  him,  but  for  piety  toward  the  Lord  of 
the  universe.  He  was  condemned  to  be  torn  by  a  bear, 
and  still  breathing,  was  carried  back  to  prison  ;  where  after 
he  had  lived  a  day,  he  was  sunk  in  the  sea  with  weights 
fastened  to  his  feet.  The  exclamation  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
history  of  our  Saviour,  "  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas,'* 
naturally  occurs  to  Eusebius  on  this  occasion. 

Li  the  fifth  year  of  the  persecution,*  a  Tyrian  virgin, 
Theodosia,  not  quite  eighteen  years  old,  was  put  to  death 
for  owninsf  and  countenancin&f  some  Christian  Ai»oof 
prisoners.  The  judge,  Urbanus,  afterwards  con-  Tuoodosia. 
demned  them  to  the  mines  of  Palestine.  Silvanus  a  pres- 
byter, afterwards  a  bishop,  with  some  others,  was  doomed 
to  the  labour  of  the  brass  mines,  the  joints  of  their  feet 
being  first  weakened  by  the  application  of  hot  iron. 

Few  persecutors  exceeded  Urbanus  in  malice  and  activity. 
He  doomed  three  to  fight  with  one  another  ;  Auxentius,  a 
venerable  old  saint,  he  condemned  to  the  beasts.  Some  of 
them  he  condemned  to  the  mines,  after  he  had  made  them 
eunuchs.  Others,  after  bitter  torments,  he  threw  into  pri- 
son again. 

If  any  be  stUi  inclined  to  regard  the  calculation  of  those, 

*  [Euseb.  de  mart.  Pal.  c.  7.] 
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who  represent  the  number  of  the  martyrs  as  small,  let  him 
consider,  that  it  was  evidently  very  much  the  policy  of  this, 
and  most  probably  of  the  former  persecutions,  to  torment 
Christians  without  destroying  them.  The  emperors  did  not 
wish  to  rob  themselves  of  such  a  number  of  subjects,  but  to 
subdue  them  to  their  will.  Yet  in  many  instances  the  hu- 
man frame  must  have  sunk  under  these  hardships ;  and  the 
multitude  of  Christian  sufferers  on  this  account,  in  addition 
to  the  evils  of  poverty  and  flight,  must  exceed  all  powers  of 
calculation. 

Urbanus  tortured,  among  others,  the  famous  Pamphilus, 
the  friend  of  Eusebius  ;  but  lived  not  to  see  his  martyrdom. 
Being  himself  convicted  of  crimes,  Urbanus  was  capitally 
punished  in  Caesarea,  the  scene  of  his  cruelties,  and  by  the 
same  Maximin,  of  whose  imperial  savageness  he  had  been 
the  minister. 

In  the  sixth  year  *  of  the  persecution,  of  the  great  multi- 
tude of  Christian  sufferers  in  Thebais,  near  a  hundred  were 
Cruel  selected  to  be  sent  to  Palestine,   and  were  ad- 

Pewtfcutions.  judged  by  Firmilian,  the  successor  of  Urbanus,  to 

be  lamed  in  the  left  foot,  and  to  lose  the  right  eye,  and  in 
that  state  to  be  condemned  to  the  mines.  The  three  persons 
also,  who  had  been  condemned  to  fight  with  one  another, 
for  refusing  to  learn  the  new  business  of  a  gladiator  imposed 
on  them,  were  doomed  by  Maximin  himself,  with  some  others, 
to  the  same  punishments  as  the  persons  transported  from 
Thebais.  Some  persons  were  apprehended  at  Gaza  for  meet- 
ing together  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  were  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a  limb,  and  an  eye,  or  in  a  still  more  cruel 
manner.  Two  women,  after  sustaining  horrible  torments, 
were  put  to  death.  The  former  being  menaced  with  the 
loss  of  chastity,  burst  out  into  expressions  of  indignation 
against  the  tyrant  Maximin,  for  employing  such  judges. 
The  latter  being  dragged  by  force  to  an  altar,  threw  it 
down.  What  was  said  before  of  ^Sxiesius  and  Apphian 
may  be  applied  to  these.  But  there  were  Christians  of  a 
higher  class,  better  informed  in  their  duty,  and  more  pos- 
sessed of  the  mind  of  Christ.  A  person,  named  Paul, 
being  sentenced  to  lose  his  head,  begged  to  be  allowed  a 
short  space  of  time.     His  request  being  granted,  he  prayed 

*  [£u8eb.  de  mart.  Pal.  c.  8.] 
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with  a  loud  voice  for  the  whole  Christian  world,  that  God 
would  forgive  them,  remove  the  present  heavy  scourge  of 
their  iniquities,  and  restore  them  to  peace  and  liberty :  he  then 
prayed  for  the  Jews,  that  they  might  come  to  God  and 
find  access  to  him  through  Chnst.  In  the  next  place,  he 
prayed  that  the  same  blessings  might  be  vouchsarcd  to  the 
Samaritans.  The  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  error  and  in  ig- 
norance of  God,  were  the  next  objects  of  his  charitable 
petitions,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  know  God  and 
to  serve  him :  nor  did  ne  omit  to  mention  the  crowd  about 
him,  the  judge  who  had  sentenced  him,  the  emperors,  and 
the  executioner,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  he  prayed  that 
their  sins  might  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  The  whole 
company  was  moved,  and  tears  were  shed.  The  martyr 
composed  himself  to  suffer,  and  offering  his  neck  to  the 
sword,  he  was  beheaded :  An  admirable  Ghristi|n  hero !  in 
whom  divine  love  breathed  in  conjunction  with  resignation 
and  serenity.  The  Lord's  hand  was  not  shortened :  His  grace 
appeared  in  him  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Apostolic  age. 
Soon  after  a  hundred  and  thirty  Egyptian  chieniains,  snar- 
ing the  same  mutilations  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
were  sentenced  by  Maximin  to  the  mines  of  Palestine  and 
Cilicia. 

After  the  persecution  had  paused  some  time,  it  was  re- 
newed with  fresh  violence  by  the  Edicts  of  Maximin.*  The 
temples  were  repaired ;  men  were  compelled  to  Edicts  of 
sacnfice  every  where  ;  all  things  sold  in  the  mar-  Maximin. 
kets  were  pouuted  with  libations ;  and  persons  were  placed 
at  the  public  baths  to  force  men  to  idolatrous  comphances. 
Three  believers,  Antoninus,  Zebinas,  and  Germanus,  threw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  Firmilian,  and  were  capitally 
punished.  Eusebius,  in  his  usual  manner,  commends  their 
over-forward  zeal.  With  them  a  virgin  called  Ennathas 
was  dragged  by  violence  to  the  judge,  whipped,  and  burned 
to  death.  Their  bodies  were  left  exposed  to  the  beasts  of 
prey,  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  prevent  their  inter- 
ment, ^metime  after,  certain  Egyptians,  coming  to 
minister  to  the  confessors  of  their  own  country,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  the  mines  in  Cilicia,  one  of  them  was 
burned,   two  were  beheaded,  and  several  were  associated 
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with  the  confessors  in  their  afflictions,    mutilation,  and  the 
drudgery  of  the  mines.  Peter  the  monk,  having'  in  vain  been 
solicited  by  thejudge  to  save  his  life,  gave  it  up  cheerfiilly 
for  the  sake  of  Cihrist.    With  him  suflfered  Asclepius,  bishop 
of  the  Marcionitesy  being  burned  on    the   same  fimeral 
pile,  "  animated  with  zeal,   says  my  author,    *^  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.**  ♦     This  however   might  be  more 
than  Eusebius  knew.     The  heretical  form,    in  which  he 
appeared,  might  be  consistent  with  the  pure  love  of  Christ; 
in  a  history  which  undertakes  impartially  to  celebrate  the 
people  of  Grod,  it  does  not  become  us  to  be  blinded  by  the 
idea  of  a  rigorous  and  exclusive  uniformity  of  denomination, 
t  Pamphilus,  the  presbyter  and  fiiend    of  Eusebius,  is 
highly  commended  oy   him  for  his   contempt   of  secular 
Pamphilus   grandcur,  to  which  he  might  have  aspired  ;  forms 
beheaded.    OTcat  liberality  to  the  poor ;  for  that  which  may 
seem  more  likely  to  cloud  than  to  adorn  his    Christian  ex- 
cellences,  his  pnilosophic  life ;  above  all^  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  his  panegyrist  thinks  be 
exceUed  all  men  of  that  time  ;  and  for  his  benevolence  to 
all  who  came  to  him.     An   excellent   Christian  he  un- 
doubtedly was,  though  a  moderate  degree  of  Evangelical 
knowledge  in  that  age  would  easily  be  esteemed  prodxgiousp 
[and  having  with  several  others  professed  a  good  profession 
under  cruel  tortures,  he  at  length  received  the  crown  oi 
martyrdom.]  Firmilian  asking  [a  young  Egyptian,  brought 
before  him  with  Pamphilus,]  what  was  his  country,  received 
for  answer,  "  Jerusalem."     Not  understanding   what  he 
meant  by  this,  he  tortured  him  for  an  explanation.     [The 
Martyr]  persisted  that  he  had  spoken  truth.     "  Where  is 
this  country  of  yours  ?  "     "It  belongs  to  those  alone  who 
worship  the  true  God."    The  judge,  at  once  incensed  and 
perplexed,  after  various  torments,  ordered  him  to  be  be- 
headed.    Twelve  martyrs  suffered  [at  this  time.]     One 
of  them,  Porphyrins,  a  servant  of  Pamphilus,  begging  the 
favour  of  interment  for  [his  Master,]   was  ordered  to  be 
burned ;  and  was  heard  for  the  last  time,  when  the  fla^i^ 
began  to  reach  him,  calling  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  as 
his  helper.     It  is  remarkable,  that  Firmilian  also  himself^ 
after  having  trodden  in  the  steps  of  Urbanus  in  shedding 
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Christian  blood,  like  him  also  suffered  capitally  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  emperor. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  the  persecution  re- 
laxing in  some  degree,*  the  multitude  of  the  confessors  in 
the  mines  of  Palestine  enjoyedsome  liberty,and  even  erected 
some  places  of  public  worship.  The  president  of  the  province 
coming  among  them,  envied  them  the  small  cessation  of 
their  miseries,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  their  prejudice* 
Afterwards,  the  master  of  the  mines  coming  thither,  as  if  by 
an  imperial  rescript,  divided  the  sufferers  into  classes.  Some 
he  ordered  to  dwell  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Libanus ;  the  rest 
he  dispersed  and  harassed  with  various  drudgeries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Palestine.  Four  he  singled  out  for  the 
examination  of  the  military  commander,  who  burnt  them 
to  death.  Silvanus,  a  bishop  of  great  piety,  John,  an 
Egyptian,  and  thirty-seven  others,  were  the  same  day  be- 
headed by  the  order  of  Maximin.  Of  John  it  is  remarked 
that  though  blind,  he  had  been,  like  the  rest,  cauterized 
and  debilitated  in  one  leg  by  a  hot  iron.  The  strength  of 
his  memory  was  admired  among  the  Christians :  he  could 
at  pleasure  repeat  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament  many 
passages  in  Christian  assemblies.  But  the  fact  proves 
someming  more  than  what  Eusebius  mentions,  namely, 
that  he  had  made  the  best  use  of  his  eyes  while  he  was 
possessed  of  them. 

And  here  we  close  the  account  from  Eusebius,  of  the 
martyrs  of  Palestine.  For  eight  years  the  East,  with  little 
intermission,  groaned  under  the  most  heavy  persecution. 
In  the  West,  their  sufferings  abated  after  two  years.     The 

g)litical  changes  of  the  empire  account  for  the  difference, 
ut,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  Satan  was  permitted 
to  exert  his  malice  in  the  keenest  manner  during  this  last 
of  the  Pagan  persecutions.  And  the  Divine  power  and 
wisdom,  in  still  preserving  a  real  Church  on  earth,  was 
never  more  conspicuously  displayed,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles*  The  time  of  an  external  triumph  of  the  Church, 
under  Constantine,  was  at  hand.  Those,  who  look  ^t  out- 
ward things  alone,  may  be  tempted  to  think  how  much 
more  glorious  would  the  Church  have  appeared  at  that 
time,  without  the  previous  desolations  of  I>ioclesian's  per*^ 

*  [Eusob.  de  mart.  Pal,  c.  13.] 
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^^  •         n  t  when  it  is  considered  how  much  Christian 

srciition.    ^^     ^  gnd  how  low  holy  practice  had  fallen, 

a^Ktrine  had  ^^"^  ^^^  ^  trial  to  purify  the  Church,  and 

^J^^^^^for  a  state  of  prosperity,  is  evident     Other- 

'     the  difference  between  Christians  and  Pagans  might 

^robably  have  been  little  more  than  a  name. 

I  know  it  is  common  for  authors  to  represent  the  great 
declension  of  Christianity  to  have  taken  place  only  after 
its  external  establishment   under    Constantine.     But  the 
evidence  of  history  has  compelled  me  to  dissent  from  this 
view  of  things.     In  fact  we  have  seen,   that  for  a  whole 
generation  previous   to   the    persecution,   few   marks  of 
superior  piety  appeared.     Scarce  a  luminary  of  godliness 
existed ;  ana  it  is  not  common  in  any  age  for  a  great  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  be  exhibited,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  some  remarkable  Saints,  Pastors,  and  Reformers. 
This  whole  period,  as  well  as  the  whole  scene  of  the  per- 
secution, is  very  barren  of  such  characters.     Not  but  that 
many  precious  children  of  God  suffered  in  much  patience 
and  charity.     But  those  who  suffered  with  very  much  of 
a  different  spirit  found  no  pastor  to  discountenance  their 
self-will  and  false  zeal ;  a  sure  sign  that  the  true  spirit  of 
martyrdom  was  less  pure  than  it  had  formeriy  been.    More- 
over, the  prevalence  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  decay  of  Evangelical   knowledge  on    the  other,  are 
equally  apparent.     Christ   crucified,   justification    purely 
by  faith,  and  the  effectual  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
together  with  humbling  views  of  man's  total  apostacy  and 
corruption,  these  were  ideas  at  least  very  faintly  impressed 
at  that  day   on    Christian  minds.     It  is  vain  to    expect 
Christian  faith   to    abound  without    Christian   doctrine. 
Moral  and  philosophical  and  monastical  instructions,  will 
not  effect  for  men  what   is  to  be  expected  from  Evangeli- 
cal doctrine.      And  if  the  faith  of  Christ  was  so  much 
declined  (and  its  decayed  state  ought  to  be  dated  from  about 
Decay  of     the  year  270),  we  need  not  wonder  that  such 
Slmity,  '  scenes  as  Eusebius  hints    at    without  any   cir- 
A.D.  270.    cumstantial  details,  took  place  in  the  Christian 
world.*      He   observes,   that   pastors   of  churches    were 
condemned  to  take  care  of  camels,  and  to  feed  the  em- 

*  C.  xii.  Martyr  of  Pal, 
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peror  s  horses.  Even  he,  who  was  far  from  seeing  in  a 
due  light  the  cause  of  the  declension  of  piety  in  their 
departure  from  the  faith,  was  struck  with  the  moral  effects, 
and  could  not  but  revere  the  Divine  justice,  in  giving 
unworthv  ministers  a  punishment  adapted  to  then-  crimes. 
He  speaks  also  of  the  ambitious  spirit  of  many,  in  aspiring 
to  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  the  ill-judged  and  uniawfid 
ordinations ;  the  quarrels  among  confessors  themselves,  and 
the  contentions  excited  by  young  demagogues  in  the  very 
relics  of  the  persecuted  Church,  and  the  multiplied  evils 
which  their  vices  excited  among  Christians.  How  sadly 
must  the  Christian  world  have  declined,  which  could  thus 
conduct  itself  under  the  very  rod  of  Divine  vengeance  ? 
Yet  let  not  the  infidel  or  profane  world  triumph.  It  was 
not  Christianity,  but  the  departure  from  it,  which  brought 
on  these  evils ;  and  even  in  this  low  state  of  the  Church 
there  was  much  more  moral  virtue  than  could  be  found 
any  where  else ;  and  the  charitable  spirit  of  many  in  suf- 
fering, showed  that  God  had  yet  a  Church  upon  earth. 
The  reader  is  however  now  prepared  to  conceive  aright  of 
the  state  of  the  Church,  when  Constantine  took  it  under 
his  protection,  and  to  judge  how  far  a  national  establish- 
ment was  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  it  in  future.  Of  this 
he  could  scarcely  judge  with  any  propriety,  unless  well 
informed  of  its  previous  spiritual  condition.  But  before 
we  enter  upon  this,  some  facts,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  persecution,  with  the  civil  state  of  the  Empire,  so 
far  as  it  may  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  with  the  manner  how  the  persecution  closed,  will  call 
for  our  attention. 

Of  all  the  martyrologies  of  this  persecution,  none  are 
more  replete  with  horror  than  those  which  describe  the 
sufferings  of  Taracus,  Probus,  and  Andronicus,  Martyn  in 
at  Tarsus  *  in  Cilicia.  But  I  suppose  by  this  time,  ^*^*^**- 
the  reader  has  seen  a  sufficient  specimen  of  scenes  which 
admit  of  no  entertainment,  no  colouring,  no  embellishment. 
One  of  the  best  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  them  is,  that  here 
human  nature  is  discovered  in  the  height  of  its  enmity 

^  [Rainart.  act.  mart.  Bine.  p.  373,      The  first  examination  of  these 
martyrs  took  place  at  Tarsus,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  put  to  death  at 
Anaaarbus,  a  city  of  Cilicia.    See  Ruinart*8  admonitio.] 
VOL.  I.  2  K 
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against  Grod :  and  any  man  may  see  of  what  malignity  he 
is  capable,  if  left  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.     I  look- 
ed over  the  acts  of  these  martyrdoms,  which  are  rather  te- 
dious ;*  I  suppose  Mr.  Gibbon  also  did  the  same,  and  his 
remark  on  what  he  had  read,  is  this,  that  there  was  an 
asperity  of  behaviour  in  the  martyrs,  which  might  irritate 
the  magistrates*     But  are  words  to  be  compared  to  deeds  ? 
What  if  torments  so  terrible,  so  unprovoked,  inflicted  on 
innocent  and  worthy  citizens,  did  extort  a  few  passionate 
complaints  and  indignant  speeches  ?     This  was  the  case  I 
see  with  Andronicus,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  blameworthy 
which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  narrative :  Is  this  an 
apology,  or  even  an  extenuation  for  such  barbarous  perse- 
cutions?    Taracus  firmly  owned  the  truth-      On  being 
asked,  whether  he  did  not  worship  two  gods,  because   he 
worshipped  Christ,  he  confessed  that  "  Christ  was  God, 
being  the  Son  of  the  living  God ;  he  is  the  hope  of  Chris- 
tians ;  [through  whom  though  we  suffer  we  have  salvation,  j-j* 
Probus,  on  being  required  to  sacrifice  to   Jupiter,  says, 
^*  What  I  to  him  who  married  his  sister,  that  adulterer,  that 
unchaste  person,  as  all  the  poets  testify  ?"     In  such  testi- 
monies as  these,  truth  was  delivered  without  violation  of 
decorum.     It  was  not  so  in  the  whole  of  these  scenes.  But 
enmity  knows  not  what  candour  means;   and  lest  such 
bigots  to  infidelity  as  Mr.  Gibbon  should  misconstrue  what 
I  have  said  of  the  great  decline  of  godliness  in  the  Chris- 
tians of  these  times,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  owned  in  their 
favour,  that  a  persecution,  which  intended  their  total  de- 
struction, was  carried  on  against  a  race  of  men,  who  were 
even  then,  with  all  their  faults,  the  most  loyal,  peaceable, 
and  worthy  citizens  in  the  whole  Empire. 

But  Providence  was  raising  up  a  Protector  for  the 
Church.  The  emperor  Constantius,  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  desired  his  partner  in  the  East,  Galerius,  to  send 
him  home  his  son  Constantine.  The  eastern  emperor, 
having  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  sent  him  at  last,  and 
the  son  arrived  in  Britain  just  in  time  to  see  his  father 
alive,  who  was  interred  at  Eboracum.;};  Constantine  suc- 
ceeding, gave  the  most  perfect  toleration   to  Christians, 

*  See  Fleury,  b.  ix.  [c.  1 — 6.] 
t  pi  tv  Kol  wdxrxorrts  <r9at6/i^J]  J;  Now,  York.   ■ 
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through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.    Providence  was 
still  with  him  in  enlarging  his  kingdom,  that  like 
another  Cyrus,  he  might  give  peace  and  liberty  tine  the 
to  the  Church.     Home  and  Italy  were  for  some  ^Vcon- 
time  under  the  power  of  Maxentius,the  son  of  JJ^jJ^^J^ 
Dioclesian's  colleague  Maximian*      This  prince 
attempted  the  chastity  of  a  Roman  matron,  who  by  suicide 
prevented  his  base  designs.     Had  she  been  a  Pagan,  like 
Lucretia,  her  impatience  under  the  hand  of  God  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but  she  professed  Christianity ;  yet 
her  action  is  highly  praised  by  Eusebius,* — afresh  proof  of 
the  taste  of  the  times  in  religion*     But  Maxentius,  though 
a  tyrant  of  the  basest  character,  never  seems  to  have  been, 
strictly  speaking,  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians.     Con- 
stantine,  however,  at  length,  coming  from  France  into 
Italy,  subverted  his  kingdom,  and  became  sole  master  of 
the  Western  world.  It  was  in  his  expedition  against  Max- 
entius  that  he  is  said  to  have  seen  the  miracle  of  the  Cross, 
the  consideration  of  which  will  more  properly  excite  our 
attention,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  religious  character 
and  proceedings  of  this  emperor.     Maximian  also,  whose 
daughter  Constantine  had  married,  after  various  attempts 
to  recover  the  power  which  by  the  influence  of  Dioclesian 
he  had  resigned,  was  put  to  death  by  his  son-in-law  for  at- 
tempting his  destruction. 

Galerius  f  himself,  in  the  year  310,  was  smitten  with  an 
incurable  disease  :  all  his  lower  parts  were  corrupted :  phy- 
sicians and  idols  were  applied  to  in  vain :  an  in-   gufferinM 
tolerable  stench  spread  itself  over  the  palace  of  of  oaienus. 
Sardis,  where  he  resided :  he  was  devoured  by     *   * 
worms :  and  in  a  situation  the  most  dreadful  he  continued 
a  whole  year-     Softened  at  length  by  his  sufferings,  he 
published,  in  the  year  311,  an  Edict,  by  which  p^j^^  ^^ 
he  took  off  the  persecution  from  the  Christians,   oaienus, 
allowed  them  to  rebuild  their  places  of  worship, 
and  entreated  them  to  pray  for  his  health.     Thus  did  God 
himself  subdue  this  haughty  tyrant.     Prisons  were  opened, 
and  among  others  Donatus,  the  friend  of  Lactantius,:|;  who 
had  been  confined  six  years,  recovered  his  liberty. 

*  [EuMb.  viii.  c.  14,  et  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  I.e.  .34.] 
t  [Euseb.  viil.  c.  16,  and  17.]  J  De  Mort.  jjersecut.  [c.  35.] 
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Galerius  had  exceeded  all  emperors  in  hostility  to 
Christ ;  but  who  can  fix  the  limit  of  human  passions  ?  His 
nephew  Maximin,  who  reigned  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
in  the  East,  was  even  his  superior  in  the  arts  of  persecu- 
tion. Paganism  was  expiring,  and  it  behoved  the  prince 
of  darkness  to  find  or  qualify  an  agent,  who  should  dis- 
pute every  inch  of  ground  with  persevering  assiduity. 

Maximin,*  equally  unmoved  by  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  extorted  clemency  of 
Galerius  on  the  other,  suppressed  the  edict  of  the  latter, 
and  contented  himself  witn  giving  verbal  orders  to  stop 
the  persecution.  The  praetonan  prefect  Sabinus,  however, 
declared  the  will  of  the  emperor  in  favour  of  toleration, 
which  had  all  the  effect  his  humanity  wished.  The  pri- 
soners were  released,  the  confessors  were  fireed  from  the 
mines,  the    highways    were    full   of  Christians,    singing 

Salms  and  hymns  to  God,  as  they  returned  to  their 
ends,  and  Christendom  at  length  wore  a  cheerful  aspect 
Even  Pagans  were  melted  ;  and  many  who  had  joined  in  the 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  Christian  name,  began  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  a  religion,  which  had  sustained  such  repeated 
and  such  formidable  attacks,  was  divine  and  invincible. 

But  this  calm  lasted  not  six  whole  months.f     Galerius, 
a  few  days  after  his  edict,  expired,  his  body  being  alto- 
gether corrupted.     Without  entering  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  his  sufferings,    which   are   particularized  by 
Eusebius  J  and  Lactantius,§  it  is  perfectly  right  to  observe, 
that  he  who  delighted  so  long  to  make  men  feel  the  most 
exquisite  misery,  might  say  at  last  with  Adoni-bezek,// 
"  As  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited  me."     Maximin 
attempted  to  succeed  him  in  his  dominions ;  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Licinius,  whom  Galerius  had  nominated  Augus- 
tus, and  who  took  possession  of  [the  European  provinces.] 
But  [Asia  Minor]   Syria  and  Egypt  with  their  dependen- 
cies remained  still  under  Maximin.     Here  he  renewed  the 
persecution  with  much  malevolence  and  artifice.     Under 
certain  pretences,  he  forbad  Christians  to  assemble  in  their 
churchyards,  and  then  he  privately  procured  petitions  from 

♦  [Eoseb.  ix.  c.  1.]  f  £u8eb.  b,  ix.  c.  2,  &c. 

t  [Euaeb.  viii.  c.  16.]  §  [Lact.  de  mort.  persec.  c.  33.] 

II  Judges  i.  7. 
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various  cities,  which  desired  that  the  Christians  might  not 

\  be  encouraged  in  their  precincts.  This  was  a  refined  species 

of  policy,  in   which  he  was  assisted  by  Theotecnus,  the 

ffovemor  of  Antioch.  This  man  had  hunted  the  Christians 

m)m  their  places    of  confinement,    and  had  caused  the 

deaths  of  many.*     He  now  setup  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  and 

consecrated  the  idol  at   Antiocn,    with  new  ceremonies. 

Jupiter  gave  out,  that  the  Christians  ought  to  be  banished 

r  from  the  city,  and  Maximin  was  informed,  that  it  was  his 

duty,  both  on  motives  of  piety  and  of  policy,  to  persecute 

the  Christians.      AU  the   other  magistrates  of  the  cities 

^  subject  to  Maximin,  acted  the  same  part  as  Theotecnus, 

and  petitions  were  sent  by  the  Pagan  inhabitants  begging 

the  expulsion  of  Christians.t 

Maximin,  fiimished  with  plausible  pretences  for  renew- 
ing the  pereecution,  commenced  it  again.  Through  every 
city  ana  village,  idolatrous  priests  were  appointed,  and 
over  them  high-priests  of  a  new  institution,  who  applied 
themselves  with  great  diligence  to  the  support  of  declining 
paganism.  They  offered  sacrifices  with  great  assiduity. 
Persons  of  quality  filled  the  highest  offices  of  idolatry ; 
and  pains  were  taken  to  prevent  Christians  from  building 
places  of  worship,  or  from  following  their  religion  in  public 
or  private  ;  and  the  former  method  of  compelling  them  to 
sacrifice  was  renewed.  To  render  his  new  priests  more 
respectable,  Maximin  clothed  them  with  white  mantles, 
sucn  as  were  worn  by  the  ministers  of  the  palace.  Incited 
by  the  example  of  the  tyrant,  aU  the  Pagans  in  his  do- 
minions exerted  themselves  to  contrive  the  ruin  of  Chris- 
tians ;  *  and  human  ingenuity  was  put  to  the  stretch,  to 
invent  calumnies  in  support  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

When  falsehood  and  slander  are  paid  for  by  govern- 
ments, they  will  not  want  employers. 

Certain  fictitious  acts  of  Pilate  and  our  Saviour,  fiiU  of 
blasphemy,:};  were,  by  Maximin's  approbation,  circulated 
through  his  dominions,  with  orders  to  facilitate  the  publi- 
cation of  them  in  all  places,  and  to  direct  schoolmasters  to 
deliver  them  to  youth,  that  they  might  commit  them  to 

*  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  3.] 
t  [Eaileb.  ix.  c.  4,  et  Lactant.  de  mori.  persec.  c.  36.] 

X  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  6.^ 
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memory.  A  certain  officer  at  Damascus  also  engaged 
some  infamous  women  to  confess,  that  they  had  been 
Christians,  and  privy  to  the  lascivious  practices  which  were 
committed  on  the  Lord's  day  in  their  assemblies.  These 
and  other  slanders  were  registered,  copied,  and  sent  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  authenticated  confession  of  these  women, 
and  he  circulated  them  through  his  dominions.  The  officer 
who  invented  this  calumny,  destroyed  himself  sometime 
after  by  his  own  hand.*  But  a  specious  pretence  was  now 
given  for  augmenting  the  persecution.  Maximin,  affecting 
still  the  praise  of  clemency,  gave  orders  to  the  prefects 
not  to  take  away  the  lives  of  Christians,  but  to  punish  them 
with  loss  of  eyes,  and  various  amputations.  The  other 
abominations  of  this  tyrant,  dreadiiil  and  uncommon  as 
they  were,  come  not  within  our  province.  His  labouR 
against  Christianity  only  belong  to  our  subject.  Nor  did 
he  strictly  abstain  from  shedding  blood  at  this  season, 
though  one  would  think  the  experience  of  so  many  year« 
should  have  taught  him,  as  well  as  the  other  tyrants,  that 
the  "  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church." 

There  appears,  however,  a  plan  of  polite  refinement  in 
this  renewed  persecution,  beyond  any  thing  which  bad  yet 
Cruelties  of  bccu  practised.     Maximin  did  not  now,  as  he  baa 
Maiiniin.    ^q^^  formerly  under  Galerius,  slay  indiscrimi- 
nately, or  put  to  death  numbers  with  exquisite  torture.     ^ 
few  bishops  and  persons  of  Christian  renown  were  deprived 
of  life,  the  rest  were  harassed  by  every  other  kind  of  suffer- 
ing short  of  death,  and  no  arts  were  left  unemployed  to  root 
Christianity  out  of  the  mind,  and  educate  the  next  gf^e- 
ration  in  a  confirmed  aversion  to  it.     The  decrees  of  cities 
against  Christians,  and  besides  these,  the  copies  of  imperia/ 
edicts  engraved  in  brazen  tables,  were  nailed  up  and  seen 
in  every  town.     Nothing  like  this  had  been  done  before. 
The  persecution,  in  this  its  last  stage,  had  arrived  at  the 
perfection  of  diabolical  ingenuity.     Children  in  their  schools 
daily  sounded  Jesus  and  Pilate,  and  other  things,  invented 
to  asperse  the  GospeLt 

A  rescript  of  the  emperor  s,  nailed  to  a  post  at  Tyre, 
manifests  with  what  pleasure  and  Joy  he  had  received  the 
petition  of  that  city  against  the  christians.     It  venerates 

^  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  0,]  t   [Euseb.  ix.  c.  7.] 
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Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  as  the  authors  of  all  good ; 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  the  inhabitants  how  happily 
their  affairs  had  proceeded  since  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cients had  been  restored,  how  they  were  now  blest  with  good 
harvests,  had  no  plagues,  earthquakes  or  tempests,  and 
enjoyed  peace  through  the  empire ;  and  how  opposite  to  all 
this  the  case  had  been,  while  Christendom  prevailed.  He 
desires  that  such  as  persisted  still  in  their  error  should  be 
banished  from  Tyre,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
This  rescript  was  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  either  Maximin,  or  some  persons  about  him, 
were  men  of  capacity,  industiy ,  and  activity,  though  surely 
a  worse  cause  was  never  found  for  the  exertion  of  these 
talents. 

Never  were  Christian  minds  so  clouded  and  dispirited. 
Thus  low  did  God  suffer  his  Church  to  fall,  to  try  its 
faith,  and  to  purify  it  in  the  furnace.  Art  was  more 
poisonous  than  rage,  and  the  deceptions  seemed  calculated 
'  to  impose  (if  it  were  possible)  even  on  the  elect.  Very 
remarkable,  however,  was  the  Divine  testimony  to  his 
Church  ;  at  this  time,  man's  extremity  was  the  opportunity 
in  which  the  truth  and  goodness  of  God  appeared  most  con- 
spicuous. There  were  doubtless  many  true  Christians  at 
that  time  wrestling  with  their  God,  to  appear  for  his 
Church,  and  hb  did  so,  in  this  manner.  While  the  mes- 
sengers were  on  the  road  with  rescripts  sdmilar  to  that  at 
Tyre,  a  drought  commenced,  famine  unexpected  oppressed 
the  dominions  of  Maximin  ;  then  followed  a  plague  with 
inflamed  ulcers.*  The  sores  spread  over  the  body,  but 
chiefly  affected  the  eyes  and  bUnded  many.  And  the 
Armenians,  the  allies  and  neighbours  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  entered  into  a  war  with  Maximin  ;  they  were  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  Gospel,  and  Maximin,  by  extending 
his  persecution  to  them,  drew  on  their  hostility.  Thus 
were  the  boasts  of  Maximin  confounded.  The  plague  and 
famine  ra^ed  in  the  most  dreadful  manner,  and  multitudes 
lay  unbuned.  The  Christians,  whose  piety  and  fear  of 
God  were  stirred  up  on  this  occasion,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  employed  themselves  in  doing  good,  every  day 
busying  themselves  in  taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  burying 

*  [Euseb.  ix.  c.  8.] 
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the  deacl,  whereas  numbers  of  Pagans  were  neglected  by 
their  own  iriends  ;  they  gathered  together  also  multitudes 
of  the  famished  poor,  and  distributed  bread  to  all  ;  thus 
imitating  their  heavenly  Father,  who  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  Christians  still  appeared  to  be 
superior  to  all  others  ;  and  the  Church  was  known  still  to 
exist,  by  fruits  peculiarly  her  own,  to  the  praise  of  her 
God  and  Saviour. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  312,  died  the  emperor 
Dioclesian,  who  had  reigned  prosperously  for  twenty  years ; 
Death  of  ^°  *^®  latter  part  of  which  time  he  commenced 
Dioclesian,  the  persccutiou,  and  abdicating  the  throne  not 
A.  D.  312.  j^^g  after,  he  lived  seven  years  a  private  life : 
happy,  had  he  done  so  on  motives  of  piety.  But  the  mis- 
chiefs which  his  authority  introduced  continued  under 
tyrants  more  ferocious  than  himself :  and  he  lived  not  only 
to  see  these  mischiefs,  without  power  to  check  them,  had 
he  been  so  disposed,  but  also,  wnat  probably  more  afflicted 
his  mind,  to  find  his  daughter  Valeria,  the  widow  of 
Galerius,  and  her  mother,  his  own  wife  Prisca,  treated 
with  great  injustice  by  his  successors,  and  to  solicit  their 
release  in  vain.*  Worn  out  with  grief  and  vexation,  he 
ended  his  days  at  length,  a  monument  of  the  instability  of 
all  human  greatness.  He  lived  not  to  see  the  catastrophe 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who,  after  a  long  course  of  simer- 
ings,  were  put  to  death  by  Licinius.  It  is  foreign  to  the 
desimi  of  this  history  to  particularize  their  story,  which,  after 
all,  is  very  mysterious.  Why  they  should  be  so  much  per- 
secuted, first  by  Maximin  and  then  by  Licinius,  we  know 
not.  A  conjecture  may  be  made,  but  it  must  be  considered 
only  as  a  conjecture.  The  two  princesses  had  doubtless 
favoured  the  Gospel  in  the  days  of  their  grandeur,  and  had 
defiled  themselves  with  sacrinces  to  appease  Dioclesian. 
Might  they  not  afterwards  suffer  for  the  sake  of  the  Grospel 
itself,  though  their  persecutors  might  not  chuse  to  represent 
them  as  suffering  on  account  of  Christianitv  ?  If  so,  the 
princesses  sustained  the  cross  with  more  ndelity  than  for* 
merly.  Maximin  was  surely  capable  of  all  this  inhumanity^ 
and  that  Licinius  also  was  so,  though  for  some  time  a  fiiend 
of  Christians,  will  appear  hereafter. 

*  [Lactant.  de  morte  persec.  c.  41,  50^  51.] 
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In  the  year  313,  there  was  a  war  between  Licinius  and 
Maximin,  who  contended  each  for  the  complete  sovereignty 
of  the  East.     Before  the  decisive  battle,  Maximin    .  _ 

A.   n   313 

vowed  to  Jupiter,  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory, 
he  would  aboUsh  the  Christian  name.    Licinius,  m  a  dream,"*^ 
was  directed  to  supphcate,  with  all  his  army,  the  supreme 
God,  in  a  solemn  manner.     He  gave  directions  to  his  sol- 
diers to  do  so,  and  they  prayed  in  the  field  of  battle,  using 
the  very  words  which  he  had  received  in  his  dream.     In  aS 
this  the  reader  will  see  nothing  suspicious,  nothing  but  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  very  credible,  when  he  considers  that 
the  contest  between  Jenovah  and  Jupiter  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  drawing  to  a  crisis.     Victory  decided  in  favour 
of  Licinius.     Maximin,  in  consequence  of  this,t  published 
a  cautious  decree,  in  which  he  forbad  the  molestation  of 
Christians,  but  did  not  allow  them  the  liberty  of  public 
worship.     Warned  by  former  experience  of  his  enmity,  the 
Christians  in  his  dommions  dared  not  to  assemble  themselves 
together.     Whilst  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,   ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
under  the  auspices  of  Constantine  and  Licinius,  xth  Penc- 
who  published  a  complete  toleration  of  Chris-  ^**°°' 
tianity,  together  with  that  of  all  other  religions,  enjoyed 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

It  was  the  wul  of  God  to  lay  his  hand  stiU  more  heavily 
on  the  tyrant.  Struck  j:  with  rage  at  his  disappointments,  in 
the  sad  reverse  of  his  afibirs  he  slew  many  priests  Death  of 
and  prophets  of  his  gods,  by  whose  enchant-  Maximin. 
ments  he  had  been  seduced  with  false  hopes  of  universal 
empire  in  the  East ;  and  finding  most  probably  that  he 
gained  no  firiends  among  Christians  by  his  late  edict,  he 
published  another  in  their  favour  as  full  and  complete  as 
that  of  Constantine  and  Licinius.  So  amazingly  were 
affairs  now  changed,  that  contending  emperors  courted  the 
favour  of  the  poor  persecuted  Christians.  After  this  he 
was  struck  with  a  sudden  plague  over  his  whole  body, 

Eined  away  with  hunger,  fell  down  fix)m  his  bed,  his  flesh 
eing  so  wasted  away  by  a  secret  fire,  that  it  consumed 
and  dropped  off  from  his  bones  ;  his  eyes  started  out  of 
their  sockets  ;  and  in  his  distress  he  began  to  see  Gt)d 

*  Lact.  de  M.  P.  [c.  46.]  t  Euseb.  b.  ix.  c.  9. 

X  [£tt8eb.  ix.  c.  10. J 
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passing  judgment  on  him.*  Frantic  in  his  agonies,  he 
cried  out,  "  It  was  not  I,  but  others  who  did  it."  At  length, 
by  the  increasing  force  of  torment,  he  owned  his  guilt,  and 
every  now  and  then  implored  Christ,  that  he  would  com- 
passionate his  misery.  He  confessed  himself  vanquished, 
and  gave  up  the  ghost,  t 

Thus  closed  the  most  memorable  of  all  the  attacks  of 
Satan  on  the  Christian  Church.  Since  that  time  he  has 
never  been  able  to  persecute  Christians,  as  such,  within 
the  limits  of  Eoman  civilization  in  Europe.  I  thought  the 
account  of  the  most  violent  attempt  to  eradicate  the  Gospel, 
ever  known,  deserved  to  be  distinctly  related.  If  some 
things  happened  more  approaching  to  the  nature  of  miracles, 
than  ordinary  history  knows,  the  greatness  of  the  contest 
shows  at  once  the  propriety  of  such  signal  divine  interposi- 
tions, and  renders  them  more  credible.  The  present  age 
affects  a  scepticism  more  daring  than  any  preceding  one  : 
but  in  every  age  before  this,  all  pious  and  considerate  pei^ 
sons  have  agreed  that  the  arm  of  God  was  lifted  up  m  a 
wonderful  manner,  at  once  to  chastise  and  to  purify  his 
Church,  and  also  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  proudest  and  the  fiercest  of  his  enemies ;  till 
they  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  Gospel  was  divine, 
and  must  stand  in  the  earth  invincible  ;  that  the  most  High 
ruleth,  and  that  he  will  have  a  Church  in  the  world,  which 
will  glorify  him,  in  spite  of  earth  and  hell  united,  and  that 
this  Church  contains  in  it  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  true 
wisdom  and  true  virtue. 


CHAP.  II. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  ON  ITS 
ESTABLISHMENT  UNDER  CONSTANTINE. 

This  emperor  from    early  life  had   some  predilection  in 

*  LactantiuB  tells  us,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  poisoD, 
which  he  drank  in  his  fury.  But  I  think  Eusebius^s  account  more  probable, 
because  Lactantius  aUows  that  he  lived  four  days  under  torture.  [De  mort. 
persec,  c.  49.] 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  associates  of  Maximin  in  his  crimeS| 
partook  also  of  his  punishments.  Amone  these  Culcian,  the  bloody 
governor  of  Thebais,  and  Theotecnus,  are  distinguished.  His  enchanters 
were,  by  torments  under  the  authority  of  Licinius,  compelled  to  lay  open 
the  frauds  of  their  employers,  and  he  and  they,  with  all  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  tyrant,  were  destroyed.    [£u8eb.  ix.  c.  11.] 
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favour  of  Christianity.  His  father  Constantius,  like 
Agrippa,  had  b^en  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  probably  the  same  fear  of  man  and  the  same  love  of 
the  world  operated  as  a  check  upon  both.  This,  however,* 
we  are  informed  concerning  him,  that  he  condemned  the 
polytheism  of  the  times,  and  worshipped  one  God,  the 
maker  of  all  things ;  that  he  had  multitudes  of  Christians 
in  his  palace,  and  among  these,  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
who  openly  prayed  for  the  emperor.  The  knowledge  of 
these  things,  joined  to  the  remarkable  contrast  between 
the  moral  character  of  his  father,  and  that  of  the  other 
emperors,  must  have  made  some  impression  in  favour  of 
the  Christian  religion  on  the  intelUgent  spirit  of  Constan- 
tine,  though  more  pungent  views  of  internal  depravity  and 
guilt  be  needful  to  induce  the  mind  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But  even  a  worldly  mind  may  feel 
the  need  of  divine  assistance,  when  dubious  under  the 
prospect  of  important  secular  events :  And  Constantine 
marching  from  France  into  Italy  against  Maxentius,  on  an 
expedition,  which  was  likely  either  to  exalt  or  to  ruin  him, 
was  oppressed  with  anxietv.  Some  god  he  thought  need- 
ful to  protect  him.  The  (rod  of  the  Christians  he  was  most 
inclined  to  respect ;  but  he  wanted  some  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  real  existence  and  power ;  and  he  neither  under- 
stood the  means  of  acquiring  this,  nor  could  he  be  content 
with  the  atheistic  indifference,  in  which  so  many  generals 
and  heroes  since  his  time  have  acquiesced.  He  prayed,  he 
implored  with  much  vehemence  and  importunity;  and 
God  left  him  not  unanswered.  While  he  was  marching 
with  his  forces,  in  the  afternoon,  the  trophy  of  the  Cross 
appeared  very  luminous  in  the  heavens,  higher  than  the 
sun,  with  this  inscription,  "  Conquer  by  this."t  He  and 
his  soldiers  were  astonished  at  the  sight.  But  he  con- 
tinued pondering  on  the  event  till  night.  And  Christ 
appeared  to  him  when  asleep,  with  the  same  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  directed  him  to  make  use  of  the  symbol  as  his 
military  ensign.  Constantine  obeyed,  and  the  cross  was 
henceforward  displayed  in  his  armies.  J 

•  Euseb.  Life  of  Constantine^  [Book  i.  c.  17.] 
t  T4r^  pUa,    [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  1.  c.  28.] 
X   I  give  the  narrative  of  Eusebius  as  concisely  as  i>o8sible.     It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  he  tells  us  he  had  the  story  of  the  miraculous  ai>i)earancc  in 
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Gonstantine,  who  hitherto  was  totally  unacquainted  with  . 

Christian  doctrine,  asked  the  pastors,*  who  this  God  was,  I 

or  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  sign.  They  told  him,  that  ^ 

it  was  Grod,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  only  true  God,t 
that  the  sign  was  the  trophy  of  the  victory,  which  he  when 
on  earth  had  gained  over  death.  At  the  same  time  they 
explained  to  him  the  causes  of  his  coming,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  his  incarnation.  From  that  time  Constantine  firmly 
believed  the  truth  of  Christianity.  He  would  have  acted 
irrationally,  if  he  had  not ;  and  it  were  an  inexcusable 
want  of  candour  to  ascribe  to  motives  merely  political  a 
course  of  conduct  in  favour  of  Christianity,  in  which  he 
persevered  to  his  death ;  and  which  he  began  at  a  time 
when  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  cause  and  the  success 
of  his  arms,  as  connected  with  it,  were  extremely  dubious. 
He  be^an  after  this  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  zealously 
patronized  the  pastors  of  the  Church  all  his  days.  Whether 
he  really  loved  the  Grospel,  and  felt  its  influence  on  his  own 
heart,  is  a  doubtfiil  question  ;  but  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
divinely  true,  is  certain,  if  a  consistent  and  long  course  of 
actions  be  admitted  as  evidence. 

It  belongs  to  civil  history  to  describe  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary transactions  of  this  warlike  and  magnanimous  prince. 


the  heayens  from  the  emperor  himself  a  long  time  after,  and  that  confirmed 
bv  an  oath.  He,  who  is  determined  not  to  believe  Christianity  to  be 
divine,  wiU  doubtless  disbelieve  this  miracle,  from  the  same  spirit  which 
has  induced  him  to  harden  his  heart  against  much  more  striking  evidence. 
With  such  a  one  I  would  not  converse  on  the  subject.  But  to  those  who 
admit  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  if  any  such  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
miracle,  I  would  say,  that  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  admit  a 
divine  interposition  in  a  case  like  this,  especially  considering  the  important 
consequences,  than  to  deny  the  veracity  of  Kusebius  or  of  Constantino. 
On  the  former  view  Grod  acts  like  himself,  condescending  to  hear  prayer^ 
leading  the  mind  by  temporal  kindness  to  look  to  him  for  spiritual  blessingSy 
and  confinning  the  truth  of  his  own  relieion  ;  on  the  latter,  two  men  not  of 
the  very  best,  but  surely  by  no  means  of  the  worst  character,  are  unreason- 
ably suspected  of  deliberate  perjury  or  falsehood.  [In  vit.  Const.  1. 1.  c.  29.1 

*  [The  word  used  by  Eusebius  (lib.  1.  c.  32.)  is  ii^aras,  which  Cave  and 
Fleufy  translate  bishops  :  but  Chrysostom  and  Jerome  use  the  word  as 
merely  meaning  any  baptized  person,  and  that  is  probably  the  meaning 
here  ;  but  as  Sozomen,  relating  the  same  circumstance,  uses  the  word  Icp^or. 
Milner  was  fully  justified  in  rendering  the  word  *  pastors,'  though  he  is  cen- 
sured on  this  account  by  Maitland,  in  his  notes  on  this  century .1 

t  I  suspect  Eusebius  expresses  here  his  own  sense  of  the  aoctrine  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  whicn  will  be  considered ,  hereafter :  his  words  are, 
roy  ixt¥  cirai  dcor ;  i^ca  m  cros  koi  fiova  fMiroytinfi  iroiSa. 
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He  was  "*  no  sooner  made  master  of  Rome  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Maxentius,  than  he  honoured  the  cross  by  putting 
a  spear  of  that  form  into  the  hand  of  the  statue  erected  for 
him  at  Rome.  He  now  built  churches,  and  showed  great 
beneficence  to  the  poor.  He  encouraged  the  meeting  of 
bishops,  in  synods,  he  honoured  them  with  his  presence, 
and  employed  himself  in  continually  aggrandizing  the 
Church,  in  the  mean  time  his  associate  in  the  East, 
Licinius,  began  to  persecute  it.t 

:{;Notwithstanding  the  proofs  which  this  man  had  had  of 
the  divine  interposition  in  favour  of  the  Grospel,  during  his 
contest  with  Maximin,  the  force  of  old  prejudices  imbibed 
under  Galerius  operated  at  length,  in  conjunction  with  the 
native  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  to  induce  him  to 
renew  the  persecution  •§  He  prohibited  Christian  synods  in 
his  dominions,  expelled  believers  from  his  court,  and  for^ 
bade  the  women  to  attend  the  public  assemblies  of  men,  and 
ordered  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  separate  teachers 
of  their  own  sex.||  He  dismissed  firom  his  armies  those  who 
refused  to  sacrifice,  and  forbad  any  supplies  to  be  afforded 
them  in  their  necessities.     He  proceeded  still  further.     He 
murdered  bishops,  and  destroyed  Churches.      At  Amasia 
in  Pontus,  his  cruelty  was  particularly  distinguished.     He 
used  enchantments,  and  once  more  Satan  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  recover  by  his  means  the  ground  he  had  lost. 
It  was  not  probable  that  Licinius  should  take  these    teps 
without  quarrelling  with  Constantine,  and  a  war  soon  com- 
menced between  the  two  princes.     Licinius  put  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  the  Grospel  on  the  event  of  war.     It  was  an 
unwarranted  appeal,  but  God  answered  him  in      a.  d. 
his  own  way.     He  lost  in  the  issue  both  his  em-  ^24  &  825. 
pire  and  his  life.     It  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  Constan- 
tine s  soldiers,  who  parted  with  the  banner  of  the  cross  in 
battle  to  save  his  life,  lost  it,  while  he,  who  in  his  room 
supported  and  upheld  the  banner,  was  preserved.^  It  were 

*  Hb  victory  over  the  tyrant  was  proyidentially  striking  ;  and  the  cre- 
dallty  of  Maxentius,  and  the  faUure  of  the  heathen  oracles,  which  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed  against  Constantine,  are  no  less  remarkahle.  But 
this  is  civU  history. 

t  [Euseh.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1. 1.  c  40,  42,  43,  44,  and  51.] 

S  [Euseb.  X.  c.  8.1  §  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constant.  1.  1.  c.  53  and  4.] 

II  [Euseo.  in  vit.  Constant.  1.  2.  c.  1,  2,  5,  and  15.] 

IT  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  2.  c.  9.] 
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to  be  wished,  that  there  had  been  as  much  zeal  at  this  time 
to  support  the  doctrines  and  realize  the  power  of  the  cross: 
as  there  was  to  honour  its  formalities.  But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case. 

For  neither  in  Constantine,  nor  in  his  favourite  bishops, 
nor  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  church,  can  we  see 
much  of  the  spirit  of  godliness.  Pompous  apparatus, 
augmented  superstitions  and  unmeaning  tbnns  of  piety, 
much  show  and  little  substance,  appears.  This  is  the  im- 
pression, which  the  account  given  by  Eusebius  has  left  on 
my  mind.  As  the  matter  of  my  history  is  very  scanty  here, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  compress  it  into  a  small  compass, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  catch  the  face  of  Christianity  at  this 
period,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  complete  under^ 
standing  of  the  great  controversy,  which  must  soon  arrest 
our  attention. 

If  we  look  at  the  external  appearance  of  Christianity, 
nothing  can  be  more  splendid.     An  emperor,  full  of  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  only  divine  religion,  by  edicts 
restores  to  the  Church  every  thing  of  which  it  had  been 
deprived,  indemnifies  those  who  had  sufiered,  honours  the 
pastors  exceedingly,  recommends  to  governors  of  provinces 
to  promote  the  Gospel  ;*  and  though  he  will  neither  oblige 
them  nor  any  others  to  profess  it,  yet  he  forbids  them  to 
make  use  of  the  sacrifices  commonly  made  by  prefects ; 
he  erects  churches  exceedingly  sumptuous  and  ornamental, 
with  distinctions  of  the  parts  corresponding  in  some  mea- 
sure to  those  in  Solomon's  Temple,  discovers  with  much 
zeal  the  sepulchre   of   Christ  at  Jerusalem,  real  or  pre- 
tended, and  honours  it   with    a   most    expensive    sacred 
edifice.     His  mother  Helena  fills  the  whole  Roman  world 
with  her  munificent  acts  in  support  of  religion  ;  and  after 
erecting  churches,  and  travelling  from  place  to  place  to 
evidence  her  zeal,  dies  before  her  son,  aged  eighty  years. 
Nor  is  the  Christian    cause    neglected   even  out  of  the 
bounds   of  the  Roman  empire.     Constantine  t  zealously 
pleads,  in  a  letter  to  Sapor  king  of  Persia,  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  his  dominions :  he  destroys  idol-temples,  prohibits 
impious  pagan  rites,  puts  an  end  to  the  savage  nghts  of 

♦  [Id.  1.  2.  c.  20,  21,  44, 45  and  66,  and  lib.  3.  c.  25,  &c.] 
t  [Euseb.  in  vit.  Constantin.  1.  4.  c.  9,  &c.] 
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gladiators,  stands  up  with  respectful  silence  to  hear  the 
sermon  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  the  historian  ;♦ 
furnishes  him  with  the  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
use  of  the  churches,  orders  the  observation  of  the  festivals 
of  martyrs,  has  prayers  and  reading  of  the  Scripture  at  his 
court,  dedicates  churches  with  great  solemnity,  makes 
Christian  orations  himself,  one  of  which  of  a  considerable 
length  is  preserved  by  the  historian,  his  favourite  bishop, 
directs  the  sacred  observation  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  which 
he  adds  that  of  Friday  also,  the  day  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 
and  teaches  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  pray  by  a  short 
form  made  for  their  uscf 

It  may  seem  invidious  to  throw  any  shade  on  this  pic- 
ture ;  but  though  the  abolition  of  lewd,  impious,  and 
inhuman  customs  must  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
society,  and  though  the  benefits  of  Christianity,  compared 
with  paganism,  to  the  world,  appear  very  strong  by  these 
means ;  yet  all  this,  if  sound  principle  be  wanting,  is  but 
form  and  shadow.  As  it  was  difficult  to  clear  Origen  of 
depreciating  the  divinity  of  Christ,  so  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  exculpate  Eusebius,  with  whom  he  was  a 
favourite  author.     Not  to  anticipate  what  will  more  pro- 

Eerly  pass  under  examination  hereafter,  there  seems  to 
ave  been  both  in  Eusebius  and  some  of  his  friends,  and 
probably  in  the  emperor  himself,  a  disposition,  of  which 
perhaps  they  were  not  conscious,  to  lessen  the  honours  of 
the  Son  of  God.  In  his  oration  at  the  dedication  of  the 
church  at  Tyre,  he  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the 
second  cause,  and  seems  very  careful  to  give  the  supreme 
title  exclusively  to  the  Father.  His  sermons  breathe  little 
of  Christianity,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them.  He  largely 
assigns  various  causes  for  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the 
world,  and  though  among  these  he  gives  some  place  to  the 
work  of  redemption  and  sacrifice  for  sin,  he  speaks  of  them 
slightly,  and  as  it  were  by  the  bye*  I  have  observed  also, 
that,  in  one  place  of  his  writings,  he  speaks  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate manner  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  he  is  so  rhetorical,  and  indistinct  in  his  theo- 
lo^cal  discourses,  that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  any  deter- 
minate propositions  fi*om  his  writings. 

•  [Id.  1.  4.  c.  25,  33  and  36.]  f  [Id.  1. 4.  c  ia-20.] 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  great  defectiveness  of  doc- 
trine would  not  fail  to  influence  practice.  External  piety 
flourished,  monastic  societies  in  particular  places  were 
also  growing ;  but  faith,  love,  heavenly-mindedness,  appear 
very  rare ;  yet,  among  the  poor  and  obscure  Christians 
I  hope  there  was  far  more  godliness  than  could  be  seen  at 
courts,  and  among  bishops  and  persons  of  eminence.  The 
doctrine  of  real  conversion  was  very  much  lost,  or  external 
baptism  was  placed  in  its  stead ;  and  the  true  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  the  true  practical  use  of  a 
crucified  Saviour  for  troubled  consciences,  were  scarcely 
to  be  seen  at  this  time.  There  was  much  outward  religion, 
but  this  could  not  make  men  saints  in  heart  and  life.  The 
worst  part  of  the  character  of  Constantine,  is,  that  as  he 
grew  older,  he  grew  more  culpable,  oppressive  in  his  own 
family,  oppressive  to  the  government,  oppressive  by  eastern 
superfluous  magnificence ;  and  the  facts  to  be  displayed 
will  show,  how  little  true  humility  and  charity  were  now 
known  in  the  Christian  world,  while  superstition  and  self- 
righteousness  were  making  vigorous  shoots,  and  the  real 
Gospel  of  Christ  was  hidden  from  men  who  professed  it. 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists,*  as  its  history  throws  some 
light  on  the  matters  of  Christians,  will  deserve  a  few 
words  in  this  place.     During  the  cessation  of  the  . 

persecution  in  the  West,  while  it  raged  still  in 
the  East, — on  the  death  of  Mensurius  bishop  of  Carthage, 
a  council  of  neighbouring  bishops  was  called  for  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.  The  council  was  thinner 
tnan  had  been  usual,  through  the  management  of  Botrus 
and  Celesius,  two  persons  who  aspired  to  the  office,  whose 
ambition  was  however  disappointed,  the  election  falling 
on  Caecilian  the  deacon.  All  that  was  essential  in  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  was  observed  in  this  transaction ; 
for  CsBcilian  had  confessedly  the  suffice  of  the  whole 
church.  The  two  disappointed  persons  protested  against 
the  election,  and  were  joined  by  Lucilla,  a  rich  lady,  who 
for  a  long  time  before  had  been  too  haughty  to  submit  to 
discipline.     One  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrse,  who  had  been 

*  [Excerpt,  ad  Donatist.  historiam  pertinent,  in  Angustin.  Op.  torn.  17. 
p.  2446.  (Ed.  Ben.  4to.  Yen.)  et  Optatus  de  Bchism.  Donatist.  ap.  Lurdner^ 
vol.  2.  c.  67.  ed.  4to.] 
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a  schismatic  before  this  time,  offered  himself  as  the  chief 
of  the  faction.  A  number  of  bishops  co-operated  with 
him,  piqued  that  they  had  not  been  called  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  Caecilian.  oeventy  bishops,  a  number  of  whom 
had  been  traditors,*  met  thus  together  at  Carthage,  to 
depose  Csecilian. 

The  reader  will  conceive  in  a  strong  light,  how  corrupt 
the  pastors  of  the  African  church  must  have  been  at  that 
time,  when  such  a  number  met  to  impose  a  bishop  on  the 
Church  of  Carthage  against  the  general  sense  of  the 
Christians  at  that  place,  and  were  at  the  same  time  unable 
to  object  any  one  crime,  or  support  the  least  material 
accusation  against  the  pastor,  who  had  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Yet  they  persevered,  and  ordained  one  Majorinus, 
a  servant  of  the  factious  lady,  who,  to  support  the  ordi- 
nation, .gave  large  sums  of  money,  which  the  bishops 
divided  among  themselves. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  Donatist  schism, 
the  second  class  of  dissenters  who  have  appeared  in  the 
records  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  in  their  origin,  so  in  their 
manners  and  spirit  all  along,  they  seem  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  first  class,  the  Novatian,  which  still 
existed.  With  these  a  degree  of  real  spirituality  existed ; 
whereas  with  the  Donatist,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any.f 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  Constan- 
tine's  proceedings  in  regard  to  this  sect.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  a  great  respect  for  whatever  he  conceived  to  be 
Christian.  With  much  candour  and  patience  he  examined 
and  re-examined  the  case  of  the  Donatists ;  and  the  issue 
was  constantly  to  their  disgrace.  They  stirred  up  magis- 
trates to  deprive  the  Christian  pastors  of  the  benefit  of  the 
imperial  laws,  by  which  they  were  exempted  fit)m  public 
offices,  and  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  their  churches, 
till  the  emperor  was  at  last  provoked  to  confiscate  the 
places  of  their  assemblies.  Silvanus,  one  of  the  Donatist 
oishops,  being  convicted  of  having  delivered  up  the  vessels 
of  the  church,  and  of  being  simoniacally  ordained  a  bishop, 

*  A  name  of  infamy  giren  to  those  who  to  save  their  lives  in  the 
persecution,  had  delivered  the  Scriptures  or  goods  of  the  church  to  the 
persecuting  powers.  t  Fleury,  b.  ix.  [c.  34.] 
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and  of  having  deprived  the  Christians  of  their  churdi, 
was  sent  into  banishment,  with  some  others  of  the  fiiction. 
Yet  such  was  the  kindbess  of  Constantine  toward  the 
Christian  name,  that  he  recalled  them  from  their  banish- 
ment, and  granted  religious  toleration  to  the  party,  of 
which  lenity  they  continued  to  make  an  unworthy  use. 

How  corrupt  is  human  nature !  The  Church  has  out- 
ward peace,  and  even  prosperity.  Yet  feuds,  contentions, 
and  the  most  unwortny  spirit  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
appear  very  prevalent.  So  ungratefrd  were  men  for  that 
admirable  administration  of  Providence,  which  as  we  have 
seen  now  took  place  in  their  favour.  Another  scourge 
seemed  quickly  necessary,  a  scourge  generated  from  their 
own  vices  indeed,  though  evidently  of  divine  appointment 
for  the  chastisement  of  the  Church'.     Satan  saw  his  time ; 

I)ure  doctrinal  truth  was  now  too  commonly  mere  specu- 
ation.  Men  were  ripe  for  a*  perversion  of  doctrine*  Ijower 
or  ambiguous  views  of  Christ  were  secretly  rising  amidst 
the  Platonic  studies  of  learned  men.  Origen  gave  the 
first  handle ;  Eusebius  the  historian  with  cautious  pru- 
dence was  fomenting  the  evil.  And  at  length  a  bold  and 
open  assault  was  made  against  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  persecution  was  stirred  up  against  Christians 
by  those  who  bore  the  Christian  name.  The  people  of 
God  were  exercised,  refined,  and  improved ;  while  the 
Christian  world  at  large  was  torn  in  pieces  with  violence, 
intrigue,  and  scandalous  animosities,  to  the  grief  of  all  who 
lovea  the  Son  of  God,  and  walked  in  his  ways  in  godly 
simplicity. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY,  TILL  THE 

DEATH  OF  CONSTANTINE* 

Fetbr,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  suffered  martyrdom  under 
the  Dioclesian  persecution.  Kumbers  had  recanted  at  that 
time  to  save  their  lives,  and  among  the  rest  Meletius,  an 
^SY^^^^  bishop.  This  man  was  of  a  schismatical  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  and  having  been  deposed  by  Peter  before 

*  Socrates,  1,  5  and  6. 
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his  martyrdom,  he  separated  himself,  continued  bishop  on 
his  own  plan,  ordained  others,  and  gave  rise  to  the  third 
species  of  Dissenters  :  THAT  is  the  proper  name  o^  the 
Meletian  party  ;  for  they  are  not  charged  with  corruption 
in  their  doctrine.  Nor  was  this  the  only  person  who  dis- 
turbed the  Church,  and  exercised  the  patience  of  Peter. 
Arius  of  Alexandria,  in  his  beginnings,  was  a  promising 
character,  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  Meletian  party,  he 
espoused  their  cause.  Sometime  after,  he  left  it,  and  re- 
conciled himself  to  Peter,  and  was  by  him  ordained  deacon  : 
but  condemning  the  bishop's  severity  in  rejecting  the  Me- 
letian baptism,  and  exhibiting  a  restless  and  factious  spirit, 
he  was  again  expelled  from  the  Church.  After  which  Peter 
was  called  to  his  rest  by  martyrdom.  He  was,  like  Cyprian, 
too  severe  in  rejecting  the  baptism  of  schismatics  and  here- 
tics, but  his  zeal  was  doubtless  from  a  desire  of  preserving 
the  uniformity  of  Christian  faiths  and  he  did  not  live  to  see 
still  stronger  proo&  of  that  turbulent  and  contentious  spirit 
in  his  deacon,  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Arius  so  fa- 
mous in  history. 

Achillas  had  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  :  and  from  him 
Arius,  by  submissions,  again  obtained  favour.  Under- 
standing and  capacity  will  command  respect,  character 
and  these  were  undoubtedly  possessed  by  Arius  ^^ahub. 
in  a  great  degree.  He  was  by  nature  formed  to  deceive. 
In  his  behaviour  and  manner  of  life  he  was  severe  and 
grave  ;  in  his  person  tall  and  venerable  ;  and  in  his  dress 
almost  monastic.  He  was  agreeaJble  and  captivating  in 
conversation,  and  well  skilled  in  logic  and  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  human  mind,  then  fashionable  in  the 
world.* 

Such  was  the  famous  Arius,  who  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  most  powerftil  heresies  that  ever  afflicted  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  of  whom  Cicero's  words,  with  little  variation, 
in  his  masterly  character  of  Catiline, f  migjit  be  delivered  ; 
^'  had  he  not  possessed  some  apparent  virtues,  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  fbrm  so  great  a  design,  nor  to  have 
proved  so  formidable  an  adversary."     He,  who  does  much 

*  Sozomen,  b.  [1.  c.  15.  and  Epiphan.  contra  Hsres.  c.  60.  28.  j 
f  See  his  Oration  pro  Gelio. — ^Neque  unquam  ex  illo  tarn  Bceleratus 
impetus  extitisset,  nisi  tot  vitiorum  tanta  iinmanitas  quibusdam  facilitatis 
ei  patientrc  radicibns  niteretar. 
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mischief  in  deceiving  souls,  must  at  least  have  a  &ir  ap- 
pearance of  morals.  Paul  of  Samosata  wanted  this,  and  he 
glittered  only  as  the  insect  of  a  day. 

Achillas  advanced  Arius  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  which 
in  that  church  was  more  important  than  in  others,  because 
each  presbyter  had  a  distinct  congregation  of  his  own,  and 
was  not  sent  up  and  down  to  different  churches,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  bishop,  as  the  general  practice  had  been 
in  the  primitive  Church.  This  practice,  however,  in  time 
gave  way  to  the  Alexandrian  custom.  Alexander,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Achillas,  under  Constantine,  treated  Arius  with 
respect,  and  appeared  very  backward  to  censure  him  for 
his  dangerous  speculations  in  religion.  The  pride  of  rea- 
soning seduced  the  presbyter  to  assert,*  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  Son  of  God  was  not,  that  he  was  capable  of 
virtue  or  of  vice,  and  that  he  was  a  creature,  and  mutable 
as  creatures  are.  Whilst  he  was  insinuating  these  things, 
the  easiness  of  Alexander  in  tolerating  such  notions  was 
found  fault  with  in  the  church.  Necessity  roused  him  at 
length,  however  unwilling,  to  contend,  and  in  disputing 
before  Arius  and  the  rest  of  his  clergy,f  he  affirmed  that 
there  was  an  union  in  the  Trinity.  Arius  thinking  that 
the  bishop  introduced  Sabellianism,  eagerly  maintained 
the  extreme  which  is  opposite  to  that  heresy,  and  said,  "  If 
the  Father  begat  the  Son,  the  begotten  had  a  beginning  of 
existence  ;  hence  it  was  evident  there  was  a  time  when  he 
was  not." 

I  have  given  the  narration  from  the  two  historians  rather 
with  a  view  to  connect  and  reconcile  them,  than  from  a 
conviction  that  this  dispute  arose  from  Alexanders  zeal 
to  withstand  the  growth  of  Arianism.  For  it  might  have 
originated  from  his  orthodox  zeal  in  general,  before  Arius 
had  yet  distinctly  broached  his  notions.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Arius  evidently  split  on  the  common  rock  of  all  heresies, — 
a  desire  of  explaining  by  our  reason  the  modes  of  things 
which  we  are  required  to  believe  on  divine  testimony 
alone.  Many  of  the  clergy  joined  the  disputatious  pres- 
byter,  and  it  was  no  longer  in  Alexander  s  power  to  pre- 
vent a  solemn  cognizance  of  the  cause.  He  was  himself 
cautious  and  slow  in  his  proceedings  ; ;]:  while  many  persons 

*  Sozomen,  b,  1.  c.  16.        t  Socrates,  1,  6.        J  Sozomeiii  1.  [c.  16.] 
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of  a  grave  cast,  and  able  and  eloquent,  like  Arius,  espoused 
and  fostered  the  infant  heresy.  Arius  preached  diligently 
at  his  church,  diffused  his  opinions  in  all  companies,  and 
gained  over  many  of  the  common  people  ;  a  number  of 
women  who  had  professed  virginity  espoused  his  cause  ; 
and  Alexander  saw  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Church 
undermined  continually.*  Lenient  measures  and  argumen- 
tative methods  having  been  tried  in  vain,  he  summoned  a 
synod  of  bishops,  who  met  at  Alexandria,  condemned 
Arius  s  doctrine,  and  expelled  him  from  the  Church,  with 
nine  of  his  adherents. 

What  Arius  really  held  may  be  distinctly  stated  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  friends  and  enemies.  Already 
some  secret  and  ambiguous  attempts  had  been  Arianism: 
made  to  lessen  the  idea  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  w^**  ^ 
of  God.  While  his  eternity  was  admitted  by  Eusebius  the 
historian,  he  yet  was  not  willing  to  own  him  co-equal  with 
the  Father.  Arius  went  greater  lengths  :  he  said,  That 
the  Son  proceeded  out  of  a  state  of  non-existence  ;  that  he 
was  not  before  he  was  made ;  that  He,  who  is  without  be- 
ginning, has  set  his  Son  as  the  beginning  of  things  that  are 
made,  and  that  God  made  one,  whom  he  called  Word,  Son, 
and  Wisdom,  by  whom  he  did  create  us.  From  these, 
and  such-like  expressions,  it  is  evident  what  Arianism  pro- 
perly is  :  for  the  epistle  of  Arius  himself,*}*  preserved  by 
Theodoret,  represents  his  views  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
adversaries  have  done,  and  proves  that  no  injustice  was  done 
to  him  in  this  respect. J 

*  Theod.  b.  1.  c.  2.    See  Cave's  Life  of  Athanasius.  [p.  45.  £d.  fol.  1683.] 

t  Theod.  b.  1.  c.  5. 

t  I  shall  give  the  reader  the  epistle  at  length,  that  he  may  judge  for 
himself,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  the 
controversv.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  fraje:meiit  we  have  of  his  writings,  and 
it  is  thererore  the  most  authentic  of  all  records,  to  decide  the  question, 
what  Arianism  is. 

The  epistle  of  Arius  to  Eusebitu,  Bishop  of  Nicomedia, 

"  To  my  [very  dear]  lord,  the  faithful  man  of  God,  the  orthodox  Euse- 
bius, Arius  persecuted  by  father!  Alexander  unjustly,  for  the  sake  of 
truth,  which  conquers  all  thin^,  of  which  you  are  the  defender ;  joy  in 
the  Lord  !  My  father  Ammonius  coming  to  Nicomedia,  it  appeared  to  me 
my  duty  to  address  vou  by  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mform  your 
[native]  charity  and  Kind  disposition,  which  you  have  towards  the  brethren, 
for  the  sake  of  God  and  his  Christ,  that  the  bishop  harasses  and  persecutes 

1  [tow  iraira.] 
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It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say  here,  that  silence  and  charity 
would  have  been  the  best  means  of  preserving  peace  on 
all  sides  :  but  then  this  mode  of  speaking  supposes  that 
the  controversy  was  frivolous.  No  real  Christian  can 
think  it  unimportant,  whether  his  Saviour  be  believed  to 
be  the  Creator  or  a  creature.  The  soul  is  of  too  grest  con- 
sequence for  men  to  hazard  its  salvation  on  they  know  not 
what.  And  it  then  appeared  to  all  humble  and  charitable 
Christians,  that  to  persist  in  blaspheming  Grod,  was  at 
least  as  practical  an  evil  as  to  persist  in  drunkenness  and 
theft.  All  these  found  themselves  oUiged  to  join  with 
Alexander  against  Arius.  Silence  was  a  vice  in  this  case ; 
though  it  can  never  be  enough  lamented  how  little  vsjre 
was  taken  of  humility  and  charily,  of  both  which  the  exer- 
cise is  perfectly  consistent  with  tne  sincere  zeal  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;  but  true  religion  itself  was  low  ;  the 
face  of  the  Church  was  ^^  sullied  and  dishonoured,  yet  still 
divine.**  And  amidst  the  numbers  who,  from  fashion,  pre-^ 
judice,  or  worse  motives,  joined  mth  the  Alexandrian  bishop, 

us  greatly,  and  [sets  every  engine  in  motion  ^3  Against  us,  bo,  as  eyen  to 
exnel  us  from  the  city  as  Atl^ists,  because  we  affree  not  Wiih  iiim  who 
puolicly  says,  *  always  Grod,  always  the  Son  :  at  the  same  time  the  Father, 
at  the  same  time  the  Son  :  the  Son  co-exists  with  God  without  being  b^ 
gotten  :  he  is  always  begotten,  yet  unbegotten  :  Grod  does  not  precede  the 
Son  in  thought,  [nor  by  the  smallest  interval :!  always  Giod,  id  ways  the 
Son :  the  ^n  exists  from  God  himself/  And  when  £usebiu8  your 
brother  in  Ciesarea,  and  Theodotns,  and  Paulinus,  and  Athanasius^t  find 
Gregory,  and  Aetius,  and  all  the  bishops  in  the  east^  said,  that  God  who 
had  no  b^inning,  existed  before  the  Son,  they  were  condemned,  except 
only  Philogonius,  and  Ellanicus,  and  Macarius^  heretical  unlearned  men, 
some  of  whom  call  the  Son  an  eructation,  others  a  projection,  others  be- 
gotten toother  with  him.  We  cannot  bear  to  hear  these  impieties,  though 
the  heretics  should  threaten  us  with  ten  thousand  deaths.  But  what  we 
say  and  think,  we  have  both  taught  and  do  teach  ;  That  the  Son  is  not 
unbegotten,  nor  a  part  of  the  uncHBgotten,  by  any  means,  nor  of  any  sub- 
ject matter  ;  but  that  by  will  and  counsel  he  existed  before  the  times  and 
the  ages,,  full  God,  only  begotten,  not  mixed  with  any  tiling  heterogeneous, 
and  before  he  was  begotten,  or  created,  or  defined,  or  rounded,  rb  was  not  ; 
for  he  was  not  unbegotten.  We  are  persecuted  because  we  say^  thb  son 
HATu  A  BEQiNNiNQ ;  but  GU>D  is  without  beginning.  For  this  we  &t€ 
persecuted,  and  because  we  say,  that  the  Son  is  from  non-bxistencb,  and 
thus  we  said,  because  he  is  not  part  of  God,  nor  of  any  subject-matter : 
for  this  we  are  persecuted  ;  the  rest  you  know,  [1  bid  you,  a  disciple  of 
Lucias,  and,  as  jrour  name  imports,  a  truly  pious  man,  farewell  in  the 
Lord,  remembering  our  afflictions.'*} 

♦  [iroKra  KdKmp  Kta^tuf.  lit.  to  move  every  rope,  a  proverb  not  very  dis- 
similar tu  meaning  to  our  own,  not  to  leave  a  stone  unturned,  though  in 
truth  this  is  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.    See  Socrates,  5,  c»  15.] 

t  Not  the  famous  Athanasius. 
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we  must  look  for  those,  though  they  are  hard  to  be  found, 
who  feared  God,  and  whose  history  alone  is  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  The  principles  of  Arius  exclude  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  by  the  fullest  light  of  antiquity  their  actions 
also  exclude  them  from  being  numbered  among  the  sound, 
faithful,  intelligent  followers  of  Jesus. 

The  Christian  world  now  became  the  scene  of  animosity 
and  contention.  The  orthodox  and  the  heretical  did  each 
their  utmost  to  support  their  several  pretensions :  practical 
religion  was  too  much  foi^otten  by  both  sides ;  and  the 
former,  from  the  want,  or  at  least  from  the  very  low  state 
of  experimental  religion,  were  deprived  of  the  very  best 
method  of  supporting  the  truth,  by  showing  its  necessary 
connexion  witn  the  foundation  of  true  piety  and  virtue* 
The  *  Gentiles  beheld  the  contest  and  triumphed ;  and  on 
their  theatres  they  ridiculed  the  contentions  of  Christians, 
to  which  their  long  and  grievous  provocations  of  their 
God  had  justly  exposed  them.  Alexander  repeatedly,  in 
letters  and  appeals,  maintained  his  cause,  and  so  far  as 
speculative  argumentation  can  do  it,  he  proved  his  point 
from  the  Scriptures  :  while  Arius  strengthened  himself  by 
forming  alliances  with  various  bishops,  and  particularly 
with  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,t  who  supportea  Arianism 
with  all  his  micht.  He  had  been  translated  from  Berytus 
in  Syria,  and  by  living  in  the  metropolis,  (for  there  Uon- 
stantine  resided  much)  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  the  emperor.  Near  an  hundred  bishops 
in  a  second  synod  at  Alexandria  condemned  Arius,  who 
was  now  obliged  to  qnit  that  place,  and  try  to  gain  sup- 
porters in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

Li  the  year  324,  Constantine  X  being  at  Nicomedia,  and 
intending  to  make  a  farther  progress  into  the  East,  was 
prevented  by  the  news  of  these  contentions.  So  important 
were  Christian  affairs  now  grown,  at  a  time  when  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  find  any  eminent  spirit  of  genuine  piety. 
The  emperor  sincerely  strove  to  make  up  the  breach :  for 
his  regard  for  Christianity  in  general  was  doubtless  sincere  ; 
but  it  is   not  in   ecclesiasticial  proceedings   that  we  can 

*  I  use  the  language  of  th^  timea,  in  caUing  the  Pagan  world  GentUea. 
fSocrat.  1.  c.  6.1 

t  He  muat  not  be  eonfounded  with  Euaebiua  of  Ccaarea,  the  historian. 

X  [Socrat.  1.  c.  7.1 
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discover  any  trace  of  that  penetration  and  discernment  for 
which  in  civil  story  he  is  so  justly  renowned.  He  wrote 
both  to  Alexander  and  Arius,  blamed  both,  expressed  his 
desire  for  their  agreement,  and  explained  nothing.  He 
sent  the  letter  by  Hosius  bishop  of  Corduba,  one  whose 
faith  and  piety  had  been  distinguished  in  the  late  perse- 
cutions. Hosius  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  breach ;  but 
it  was  impossible.  The  two  parties  were  formed,  and  were 
determined  ;  worldly  motives  were  too  predominant  in  both 
to  admit  of  an  easy  compromise ;  and  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  those  who  loved  both  truth  and  peace,  to  sacrifice 
the  former  to  the  latter,  consistently  with  a  good  conscience, 
however  sincerely  desirous  they  must  have  been  of  pro- 
moting both.  For  the  object  of  contention  was  not  a  trifle, 
but  a  fundamental  in  religion. 

Constantine  now  took  the  resolution  of  summoning  tke 
aid  of  the  whole  Christian  Church ;  sjid  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil calls  for  our  attention. 

The  bishops,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian 
world,  met  at  Nice  in  Bithynia:  and  their  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Athanasius,*  who  was  present, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  eighteen.  Of  these,  if 
we  may  believe  Philostorgiusf  the  Arian  historian,  twenty- 
two  espoused  the  cause  of  Arius  ;  others  make  the  minority 
still  less.  Be  that  as  it  may,  since  many  presbyters  were 
there  besides  the  bishops,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  whole 
number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  council  was  less  than 
six  hundred. 

They  met  in  the  year  325?  being  transported  to  Nice 
Nicene  ^^  public  couvcyanccs  at  the  emperor  s  expence. 
Council,  and  maintained  at  his  cost,  while  they  resided 
^••'•^-    there.  ^ 

Before  the  immediate  business  of  the  synod  was  entered 
upon,  their  attention  was  engaged  by  the  attempts  of  some 
Gentile  philosophers,  who  appeared  among  them ;  some 
with  a  design  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  concerning  Christi- 
anity itself,  others  wishing  to  involve  the  Christians  in  a 
cloud  of  verbal  subtil  ties,  and  to  enjoy  the  mutua]  contra- 
dictions of  the  followers  of  Christ.     One  of  them  distin- 

*  [Epist.  ad  Episcoj).  in  Africa,  vol.  1.  p.  932,1 
t  [Suppl.  Philost.  p.  630.] 
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guished  himself  above  the  rest  by  the  pomp  and  arrogancy 
of  his  pretensions,  and  derided  the  clergy  as  ignorant  and 
illiterate.  On  tins  occasion  an  old  Christian,  who  had 
suffered  with  magnanimous  constancy  during  the  late  per* 
secuticms,  though  unacquainted  with  logical  forms,  under- 
took to  contend  with  the  philosopher.  Those  who  were 
more  earnest  to  gratify  cunosity  than  to  investigate  truth, 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  old  man's  expence ; 
while  serious  spirits  were  distressed  to  see  a  contest  appa- 
rently so  unequal.  Respect  for  the  man,  however,  induced 
them  to  permit  him  to  engage ;  and  he  immediately  ad- 
dressed the  philosopher  in  these  terms :  ^'  Hear,  philo- 
sopher, says  he,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
one  Grod,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,  who  made  all  these  things  by  the 
power  of  his  Word,  and  confirmed  them  by  the  holiness  of 
his  Spirit.  This  Word,  whom  we  call  the  Son  of  God, 
compassionating  the  sons  of  men  involved  in  error  and 
wickedness,  chose  to  be  bom  of  a  woman,  to  converse  with 
men,  and  to  die  for  them ;  and  he  will  come  again  as  the 
Judge  of  all  things  which  men  have  done  in  the  body. 
That  these  things  are  so,  we  believe  in  simplicity  :  do  not 
then  labour  in  vain,  investigating  the  manner  in  which 
these  things  may  or  may  not  be,  and  seeking  to  confute 
things  which  ought  to  be  received  by  faith ;  but  if  thou 
believest,  answer  me,  now  that  I  ask  thee."  Struck  with 
this  plain  authoritative  address,  the  philosopher  said, 
"  I  do  believe ;"  with  pleasure  owned  himself  vanquished, 
confessed  that  he  embraced  the  same  sentiments  with  the 
old  man,  and  advised  the  other  philosophers  to  do  the  same, 
swearing  that  he  was  changed  by  a  divine  influence,  and 
moved  by  an  energy  which  he  could  not  explain.* 

Men  will  draw  their  conclusions  firom  this  story,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  tastes  and  views.  A  self-sufficient 
reasoner  will  despise  the  instruction  it  contains ;  but  he 
who  thinks  with  St.  Paul,  will  consider  the  whole  story  as 
no  mean  comment  on  his  words,  ^^  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God  ;" 
nor  will  he  much  regard  the  prudence  of  those  who  labour 
to  accommodate  Christian  ideas  to  the  spirit  of  unbelievers, 

*  Sozomen,  b.  1.  c.  18. 
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by  which  they  only  weaken  themselves,  and  abate  not  in 
the  least  the  enmity  of  their  opposer8«  They  will  think  it 
better  to  go  forth  in  simple  dependence  on  God,  trostin^ 
that  he  win  bless  his  own  word  with  victorious  energy.  Such 
know  that  even  in  our  own  times,  there  want  not  instances 
of  conversions  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  those  who  are  still 
disposed  to  object,  should  at  least  be  told,  that  the  story 
has  all  the  proper  marks  of  historical  credibility,  whatever 
inferences  tney  may  be  pleased  to  draw  from  it. 

I  fear  we  shall  not  find  in  the  transactions  of  the  whole 
Nicene  council  so  instructing  a  narrative.  The  emperor 
himself  came  to  the  synod,  and  exhorted  them  to  peace 
and  unanimity.  A  number  of  mutual  accusations  having 
been  presented  to  him,  he  threw  them  all  into  the  fire, 
protesting  that  he  had  not  read  one  of  them,  and  charged 
them  to  forbear,  and  forgive  one  another.*  Afi;er  this  very 
candid  and  generous  procedure,  he  gave  them  leave  to  enter 
directly  on  the  business  of  the  synod.  They  canvassed  the 
doctrine  of  Anus,  extracted  his  propositions  out  of  hia  own 
writings,  and  argued  the  subject  with  great  vehemence ; 
Constantine  himself  acting  as  moderator,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  them  to  perfect  agreement.  But  it  soon  appeared, 
that  wShout  some  explanatory  terms,  decisively  pointing 
out  what  the  Scriptures  had  revealed,  it  was  impossible  to 
guard  against  the  subtleties  of  the  Arians.  Did  the  Trini- 
tarians assert  that  Christ  was  God  ?  the  Arians  allowed  it, 
but  in  the  same  sense  as  holy  men  and  angek  are  styled 
gods  in  Scripture.  Did  they  affirm  that  he  was  truly  God? 
the  others  aiiowed,  that  he  was  made  so  by  God.  Did  they 
affirm  that  the  Son  was  naturally  of  Grod  ?  it  was  granted ; 
for  even  we,  said  they,  are  of  God,  of  whom  are  aU  things. 
Was  it  affirmed,  that  the  Son  was  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
image  of  the  Father  ?  We  admit  it,  replied  the  others,  for 
we  also  are  said  to  be  the  image  and  glory  of  God.  Such 
is  the  account  f  which  Athanasius  gives  of  the  disputations. 
He  was  at  that  time  deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and 
supported  his  bishop  with  so  much  accuracy  and  strength 
of  argument,  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  that  fame,  which 
he  afterwards  acquired  by    his  zeal  in  thia  controversy. 

*  [Sozem,  1.  c.  17.  and  Socrat.  1.  c.  8.] 
t  See  Cave*8  Life  of  Athanasius.  [p.  62.] 
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What  could  the  Trinitarians  do  in  this  situation  ?  to  leave 
the  matter  undecided,  was  to  do  nothing ;  to  confine  them- 
selves merely  to  Scripture  terms,  was  to  suffer  the  Arians 
to  explain  the  doctrine  in  their  own  way,  and  to  reply 
nothing.  Undoubtedly  they  had  a  right  to  comment  ao* 
cording  to  their  own  judgment,  as  well  as  the  Arians ;  and 
they  £d  so  in  the  following  manner.  They  collected  to- 
gether the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  represent  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  observed  that  taken  to- 
gether they  amounted  to  a  proof  of  his  being  .of  the  samb 

SUBSTANCE    WITH    THE    FATHER,     e/M«<rio(.       That  CTCatUrCS 

were  indeed  said  to  be  of  God,  because,  not  existing  of 
themselves,  they  had  their  beginning  from  him ;  but  that 
the  Son  was  peculiarly  of  the  Father,  being  of  his  sub-^ 
stance,  as  begotten  of  him. 

It  behoves  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  simply 
the  mind  of  Gtxl  from  his  own  word,  to  determine  for  him- 
self, how  far  their  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  true. 
The  Council  however  was,  by  the  majority  before  stated, 
convinced,  that  this  was  a  £Bmr  explanation,  and  that  the 
Arian  use  of  the  terms,  God,  true  God,  and  the  like,  was  a 
mere  deception,  because  they  affixed  to  them  ideas,  which 
the  Scriptures  would  by  no  means  admit.  So  the  most 
pious  Christians  have  thought  in  all  ages  since.  But  to 
censure  the  council  for  introducing  a  new  term,  when  all 
that  was  meant  by  it  was  to  express  their  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures,  appears  unreasonable  to  the  last  degree, 
however  fashionable.  To  say,  that  they  ought  to  have 
confined  themselves  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  when 
the  Arians  had  first  introduced  their  own  gloss,  seems 
much  the  same,  as  to  say  that  the  Trinitarians  had  not  the 
same  right  with  the  Arians  to  express  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  and  in  their  own  language. 

The  great  patron  of  the  Arians  was  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council,  in  which  he  found 
fault  with  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  being  uncreated. 
The  whole  Arian  party  presented  also  their  confession  of 
faith.  Both  that  and  the  letter  of  Eusebius  were  con- 
demned as  heretical.  The  venerable  Hosius  of  Corduba 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  creed,  which  is  in  the  main 
the  same  that  is  called  the  Nicene  Creed  to  this  day.     It 
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soon  receivea  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  of  Constan- 
tine  himself,  who  declared,  that  whoever  reiiised  to  comply 
with  the  decree,  should  be  banished.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
the  historian,  expressed  for  some  time  his  doubts  concern- 
ing the  term  consubstantial.*  He  observed,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  his  church,  that  all  the  mis- 
chief had  arisen  from  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms,  and 
that  he  at  last  subscribed  to  the  term  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  unjust  to  accuse  this  great  man 
of  Arianism.  Yet  why  was  he  so  much  disposed  to  favour 
Arius,  by  writing  to  Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  wronged  ? 
why  so  disposed  to  join  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  against 
Athanasius  ?  The  truth  is,  he  seems  to  have  held  a  middle 
notion,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  from  eternity,  but  was  not 
Jehovah ;  the  very  same  notion,  if  I  mistake  not,  which 
was  revived  by  the  famous  Dr.  Clark,  explained  in  his 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  I  think  very  soUdly 
conftited  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  reply .f 

From  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  thus  ascertained,  one  may 
form  an  idea  of  Constantine's  creed,  if  indeed  he  had  any 
distinct  one  in  his  mind.  Undoubtedly  Eusebius  was  his 
great  favourite,  and  moulded  his  imperial  disciple  as  he 
pleased.  But  let  his  opinions  have  been  what  they  may,  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  zealous  for  any  thing,  except 
peace  and  uniformity.  Never  was  a  council  more  free  from 
political  impediments.  The  bishops  undoubtedly  spake 
their  sentiments  without  reserve  in  general .  And  Con- 
stantine  was  disposed  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  creed,  to 
which  the  majority  should  agree.  We  have  here  then  the 
testimony  of  nearly  the  whole  Christian  world  X  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  proper  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  a 

*  [Socrat.  1.  c.  8.  and  Sozom.  1.  c.  21.] 
t  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  hi^h  Arianism,  and  secretly  grows 
among  us  ;  the  more  so,  because  not  distmctly  understood,  and  because  it 
is  consistent  with  some  sort  of  Trinitarian  doctrine.  It  is  doubtless  the 
most  specious  of  all  heresies.  But  two  questions  its  defenders  seem  inca- 
pable of  answering :  1.  Why  Christ  is  so  often  called  Jehovah,  the  sdf- 
existent  God,  in  Scripture  ?  2.  How  they  can  clear  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  holding  more  Gods  than  one  ? 

X  Not  a  few  of  the  Nicene  fathers  bore  on  their  bodies  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  Paul,  bishop  of  Neocssarea  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates,  !iad, 
by  the  application  of  hot  iron  [nearly  lost  the  use  of]  both  his  hands  : 
others  appeared  there  deprived  of  their  right  eyes,  others  [who  had  been 
hamstrung.]  A  crowd  of  martyrs,  in  truth,  were.seen  collected  into  one 
body. — Theodoret,  b.  1.  c.  7. 
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testimony  firee,  anbiassed,  and  unrestrained.  How  can  this 
be  accounted  for  but  hence,  that  they  followed  the  plain 
sense  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  in  preceding  ages  ?  As 
to  the  connexion  between  church  and  state,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  civil  penalties  in  matters  of  religion.  I  may  find  a 
more  proper  place  to  dwell  upon  those  subjects  hereafter. 

Arius  was  deposed,  excommunicated,  and  forbidden  to 
enter  Alexandria.  The  minority  at  first  refused  to  sub- 
scribe, but  being  advised  to  yield  at  length  by  Anug 
Constantia  their  patroness,  the  emperor  s  sister,  d«po«ed. 
they  consented.  But  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  letter, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  their  own  sense,  subscribing, 
not  that  the  Son  is  the  same,  but  only  of  a  like  essence 
with  the  Father.*  Honesty  is  however  always  respectable. 
Out  of  twenty-two  Arian  bishops,  two  were  found  who 
persisted  in  refiising ;  Seoundus  of  Ptolemais,  and  Theonas 
of  Marmorica :  the  former  of  whom  bluntly  rebuked  the 
courtly  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  for  his  dissimulation.  Arius 
and  his  associates  were  banished  into  Illyricum. 

The  Meletian  controversy  was  also  settled.!  Meletius  was 
permitted  to  live  in  his  own  city,  with  the  title  of  bishop, 
but  without  authority.  His  sect  was  indulged  in  some 
degree,  and  continued  a  long  time  after  in  the  church.  The 
dispute  concerning  Easter  was  likewise  finally  adjusted 
in  this  council. 

The  canons  appointed  by  this  famous  council  will 
deserve  a  remark  or  two,  as  at  least  they  may  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  state  and  spirit  of  [the]  Christian  reli- 
gion at  that  time. 

One  of  them  forbids  clergymen   to  make   themselves 
eunuchs ;  which  shows  that  there  were  then  in- 
stances of  the  same  misguided  zeal,  which  Origen 
in  early  life  had  exhibited.     Another  forbids  the  ordination 
of  new  converts,  and  supports  itself  by  that  well-known 
canon  of  still  higher  authority ;  "  Not  a  Novice, 
lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the      *"* 
condemnation  of  the  devil."     A  third  provides  for  the 
chastity  of  the  clergy.     The  council  J  were  even  proceed- 

*  Not  ofto^ios,  bat  ofuuBffMt,    It  is  remarkable,  tbat  this  duplicity  of 
their's  b  recorded  by  Philostorgins  the  Arian  historian. — See  Cave's  Life 
of  Athanasius.     [p.  63.  Philostorg.  Hist.  21 .  c.  8  and  0.] 
t  [Socrat.  i.  c.  9.  and  S07. 1.  c.  24.]      %  [Socrat.  1.  c.  11.  and  Soz.  1.  c.  23.] 
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ing  to  restrain  those  of  th^n  who  had  wives  from  cohabiting- 
with  them  after  their  ordination ;  but  were  checked   bv 
Paphnutius,  a  bishop  of  Thebais,  who  had  lost  an  eye 
during  the  late  persecutions.  He  had  himself  been  broug-ht 
up  in  a  monastery  finom  his  childhood,  and  was  renowned 
for  the  purity  of  his  manners.     He  observed  that  it   was 
sufficient  for  a  man  once  ordained  to  be  prohibited  to 
marry,  but  that  he  ought  not  to  be  separated  from  the  wife 
whom  he  had  married  when  a  layman.     The  authority  of 
a  person  so  eminent  in  sanctity  was  decisive ;  and  this 
species  of  superstition,  which  had  already  made  considerable 
advances,  was  stopped  for  the  present  in  its  career.     More- 
over some  care  was  taken  in  this  council  against 
*"'        the  progress  of  covetousness  in  the  clergy,  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  practice  of  usury.     Translations  also 
either  of  bishops,  priests,  or   deacons,  from  one  city  to 
another,  were  forbidden.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia 
had  been  removed  from  Berytus,  and  the  abuse 
began  to  grow  into  a  custom.     In  all  these  cases,  a  desire 
of  preserving  purity  of  manners  in  the  Church,  though  not 
in  all  points  regulated  with  discretion,  is  observable.     The 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  another  canon,  which  re- 
gulates the  reception  of  penitent  apostates,  by  directing 
that  they  shall  continue  three  years  among  the 
^'    '    auditors,   and  shall   prostrate  themselves  seven 
years.     A  distinction  also  is  made  between  those,  who 
evinced  by  good  works  the  sincerity  of  repentance,  and 
those  who  appeared  indifferent,  and  were  merely  formal  in 
compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  church.     And  greater  ri- 
gour of  penance  is  prescribed  to  the  latter. 

These  things  show  that  the  fear  of  God  was  by  no  means 
extinct.  Discipline,  which  had  been  relaxed  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  was  revived,  and  the  predominant 
spirit  of  superstition  carried  it,  as  formerly,  into  too  gi^t 
an  extreme.  Our  age,  which  has  lost  almost  all  discipline 
in  church  affairs,  can  scarcely  appreciate  aright  the  merit 
of  these  rules,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  prejudices 
against  all  restraints. 

Liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Novatians  also,  t6  return  to 
the  communion  of  the  general  church,  nor  was  it  insisted 

♦  Fleuiy,b.  xi.  16— 22. 
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on,  that  they  should  be  re-baptized,  since  they  held  nothing 
contrary  to  the  fundamentals  of  godliness.  With  respect 
to  the  followers  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  called  Faulianists, 
some  of  whom  still  subsisted,  it  was  required,  that  if  they 
were  si^mitted  again  into  the  church,  they  should  be  re- 
baptized,  because  they  did  not  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  accurately  did 
they  distinguish  between  a  heretic  and  a  schismatic,  be* 
tween  essentials  and  circumstantials.  ApostoUcal  discern- 
ment and  piety,  in  no  contemptible  degree,  animated  the 
spirits  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  notwithstanding  the  decline 
of  piety  from  the  primitive  times.  Gonstaatine,  zealous 
for  a  pacific  uniformity,  had  invited  Acesius,  a  Novatian 
bishop,  to  the  council,  and  asked  him  whether  he  assented 
to  the  decrees  concerning  the  faith,  and  the  observation 
of  Easter,  The  council,  says  he,  has  decreed  nothing  new 
concerning  these  thinm.  So  I  have  always  understood 
the  church  has  received,  even  from  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles. Why  then,  says  the  emperor,  do  you  separate  your- 
self from  our  communion  ?  Because,  replied  Acesius,  we 
think  that  to  apostatize  is  the  "  sin  unto  death,**  and  that 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it  ought  never  to  be  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  mough  they  are  to  be  invited 
to  repentance,  and  to  be  left  to  God,  who  alone  has  the 
power  of  forgiving  sins.  Constantine,  who  saw  that  his 
views  were  impracticably  severe,  said,  "  Set  up  a  ladder, 
Acesius,  and  climb  up  to  heaven  by  yourself.** 

Socrates  ^  tells  us,  that  he  had  this  from  a  very  credible 
old  person,  who  had  seen  these  things  done  in  the  council. 
He  means  most  probably  the  Novatian  dissenter,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acqiiainted.  Candour  and  mode- 
ration appear  very  visible  in  Socrates  as  an  historian,  and 
render  mm  as  credible  a  writer  as  any  guide  of  those 
times.  On  this  very  respectable  evidence  then  it  is 
manifest,  that  a  Novatian  bishop,  whose  passions  could  no 
way  be  heated  by  the  internal  contentions  of  the  general 
Church,  believed  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
believed  that  it  had  always  been  common.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  Novatian  principle  of  dissent  prevented  not  the 
soundness  of  his  faith   and  the    general  integrity  of  his 

*  B.  1.  c.  10.  [and  Soa.  1,  c.  22.] 
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mind.  Nor  is  there  any  blemish  laid  to  the  charge  of 
this  people,  except  excessive  severity.  And  it  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  to  the  honom*  of  Constantine  and  the  Nicene 
fathers,  that  while  they  exercised  severity  in  civil  matters 
towards  heretical  members  of  their  own  churchy  they 
allowed  and  continued  the  religious  toleration  of  the 
Novatians  in  its  full  extent.  But  we  have  surely  in  this 
case  an  additional  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Nicene 
faith.  We  see  in  what  Ught  the  matter  appeared  to  a  plain 
honest  man,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  commotions  of  the 
times  ;  who  had  nothing  to  obtain  or  to  lose  for  himself  in 
the  contest ;  whose  character  appears  unsullied,  and  who 
most  probably  was  a  pious  person.  He  has  no  doubt 
respecting  the  common  creed  of  the  church,  and  though 
a  separatist,  he  affirms  that  she  had  always  held  the 
proper  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  not  find  that  the 
second  set  of  dissenters,  the  Donatists,  were  called  into 
this  council.  They  continued  still  in  a  tolerable  state,  but 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  efiusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
among  them.  The  third  sort,  the  Meletians,  seemed  likely 
to  be  broken  up  by  the  death  of  their  founder ;  but  as  he 
named  to  himself  a  successor,  they  continued  still  in  a 
state  of  separation,  though  a  number  of  them  returned  to 
the  church.* 

Three  months  after  the  dissolution  of  the  synod,  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice  were  banished  by 
the  emperor  s  command,  for  attempting  still  to  support  the 
Arian  cause,  t 

Alexander  dying  five  months  after  his  return  home, 
had  desired  that  Athanasius  might  be  appointed  his  suc- 
Death  of     ccsssor.  Alexandria  in  general  joined  in  the  same 
Alexander,  pcqucst,  which  the  modcsty  of  Athanasius  re- 
sisted a  considerable  time.     His  integrity  and  his  abilities 
however  pointed  him  out  as  a  proper  successor  to  the 
Athananns  zcalous  Alexander.f  And  he  was  at  last  ordained, 
succeed*      with  the  strougcst  testimonies  of  general  satis- 
*"^  faction.     He  was  not  then  above  twenty-eight 

years  of  age,  and  he  held  the  see  forty-six  years,  and  for 
that  time,  with  little  intermission,  was  exposed  to  perse- 
cution on  account  of  his  zeal  against  Arianism  :  and  it 

•  [Soz.  2.  c.  21.]        t  rPhilostorgii  Hist.  I.  c.  9.]        J  [Soz.  2.  c.  17.] 
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must  be  owned,  that  constancy  and  firmness  in  a  cause 
were  never  better  tried  than  his  were,  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  period. 

After  the  death  of  Helena,  Constantine  showed  parti- 
cular kindness  to  Gonstantia  his  sister,  who  was  much  le  J 
by  a  presbyter  secretly  in  the  Arian  interest.  They  per- 
suaded her  that  Arius  and  his  friends  were  unjustly  con- 
demned. She  on  her  death-bed  prevailed  by  her  intreaties 
on  Constantine  to  do  justice  to  these  men.  The  emperor, 
who  seemed  as  much  a  child  in  religious  discernment  as 
he  was  a  man  in  political  sagacity,  suffered  himself  to  be 
imposed  on  by  the  ambiguous  craft  of  Arius  and  his  friend 
Euzoius,  so  as  to  write  in  their  favour  to  the  Churches.* 
Eusebius  also,  and  Theognis,  by  owning  the  Nicene  faith 
in  words,  were  restored  to  their  sees.f  The  former  wrote 
to  Athanasius,  desiring  him  to  receive  Arius,  now  returned 
from  banishment,  to  communion  ;  but  in  vain.;};  Athanasius 
had  principle,  and  could  not  sport  with  subscriptions  and 
bonds,  as  his  adversaries  did.  The  Nicene  creed  had  still 
all  the  sanction  which  church  and  state  could  give  it.  It 
was  not  at  that  time  possible  by  all  the  artifices  of  inge- 
nious and  unprincipled  men  to  persuade  the  Christian 
world,  that  the  Scripture  held  what  it  did  not,  or  that  their 
fisithers  had  all  along  thought  as  Arius  did.  Even  the 
chiefi  of  Arianism  had  been  now  restored,  not  as  Arians, 
but  as  men  well  affected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
And  they  attempted  by  subtilty  and  artifice  to  establish  at 
length  what  was  impossible  to  be  done  by  fab  argument. 
Determined  to  ruin  Athanasius,  if  possible,  they  united 
themselves  closely  with  the  Meletians,  and  infected  them 
with  their  heresy.  They  procured  the  deposition  of  Eus- 
tathius  of  Antioch,  an  eloqiient  and  learned  professor,  who 
was,  on  unjust  pretences,  banished  from  his  see.§  This 
person,  before  his  departure,  exhorted  his  flock  to  be  sted- 
fast  in  the  truth,  and  his  words  were  of  great  weight  with 
that  flourishing  church.  He  and  several  priests  and  dea- 
cons were  banished.  The  good  man  bore  the  will  of  God 
with  meekness  and  patience,  and  died  in  exile  at  Fhilippi. 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  and  Eustathius  had  opposed   each 

*  SozomeOy  b.  ii.  c.  27.    [Socrat.  1.  25.1  t  Soz.  b.  ii.  c.  16. 

t  [Soz.  ii.  18.]  5  [Soz.  ii.  19.] 
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other  in  matters  of  doctrine.  The  vacant  see  was  now 
offered  to  the  former,  who  prudently  declined  it.  Asclepas 
of  Gaza,  and  Eutropius  of  Adrianople,  were  driven  adso 
from  their  sees.*  And  thus  while  the  truth  was  supported 
in  form,  its  friends  by  a  variety  of  artifices  were  perse- 
cuted, and  its  enemies  triumphed.  A  case  not  uncommon 
in  our  own  times !  Men  void  of  principle  had  every  secular 
advantage,  while  those  who  feared  God,  chose  rather  to 
suffer  than  to  sin. 

Among  these  Athanasius  himself  was  eminently  distin- 
guished. To  relate  the  various  turns  and  changes  of  his  life, 
by  no  means  suits  the  design  of  this  history :  yet  some  ac- 
count is  necessary,  that  the  reader  may  see  by  facts,  what 
sort  of  fruit  was  produced  by  Trinitarian,  and  what  by  Arian 
principles. 

The  repeated  attempts  of  the  adversaries  of  Athanasius 
at  length  so  far  prevailed  in  prejudicing  the  mind  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  ordered  a  synod  to  be  convened  at  Tyre, 
not  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  bishop,  which  even 
his  adversaries  had  been  obliged  to  admit,  but  to  institute 
an  inquiry,  whether  various  crimes,  with  which  he  was 
Council  of  charged,  had  been  really  committed.  In  the 
Tyre.  year  335,  the  synod  met  under  the  direction  of 
Eusebius  of  GsBsarea,  and  some  other  bishops  ; 
before  whom  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  attended  by  certain 
Egyptian  bishops,  was  obliged  to  appear.  Here  Fotamo,t 
bishop  of  Heraclea,  who  had  been  m  prison  with  Eusebius 
during  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  enraged  to  see  the  latter 
on  the  bench,  rudely  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Must  you, 
Eusebius,  sit  on  the  bench,  while  the  innocent  Athana- 
sius stands  to  be  judged  at  your  bar  ?  Who  can  bear  such 
proceedings  ?  Were  you  not  in  prison  with  me  in  the  time 
of  the  persecution  ?  I  lost  an  eye  in  defence  of  the  truth ; 
you  have  no  wound  to  show,  but  are  both  alive  and  whole. 
How  got  you  out  of  prison,  unless  you  promised  to  sacri-. 
fice,  or  actually  did  so  ?  " ;};  Eusebius  rose  up  and  dissolved 
the  meeting  for  that  time,  reproving  him  for  his  insolence. 
History  throws  no  light  on  tne  subject  of  Fotamo's  asper- 

*  [Athan.  ad.  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  812,  et  Ep.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p. 
766.]  t  [Epiphan.  contra  Usres.  c.  68,] 

I  [Epist.  Synod,  ap.  Athan.  p.  728.1 
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sions ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  any  proof  to  support 
them.  Nevertheless  Eusebius,  who  himself  so  much 
supported  the  calumnies  vented  against  Athanasius,  had  of 
all  men  the  least  right  to  complain.  He  suffered  the  same 
things  which  he  inflicted  on  others  ;  wad  Satan,  having 
deeply  embroiled  the  passions  of  men,  continued  thus  to 
irritate  and  to  inflame  the  Christian  world. 

The  heaviest  crimes  were  charged  upon  Athanasius, 
rebellion,  oppression,  rape  and  murder.  But  every  thing 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  malice.  One  case  The  story 
alone  shall  be  mentioned,  by  which  a  judgment  ^f  Anemus. 
may  be  formed  of  all  the  rest^  He  was  said  to  have  mur- 
dered Arsenius,  a  Meletian  bishop ;  in  proof  of  which  the 
accusers  produced  a  box^  out  of  which  they  took  a  dead 
man's  hand,  dried  and  salted,  which  they  affirmed  to  be 
the  hand  of  Arsenius,  and  that  it  was  preserved  by  Atha- 
nasius  for  magical  purposes.  The  Meletians  charged 
Arsenius  to  conceal  himself  till  they  had  effected  their 
purpose.  The  party  of  Eusebius  of  ISTicomedia  spread  the 
report  through  the  Christian  world,  that  Arsenius  had 
been  privately  murdered  by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 
Constantine  himself,  overcome  by  incessant  importunities, 
was  induced  to  order  an  inquiry  to  be  made.* 

Athanasius  had  learned  by  his  own  experience,  that  any 
accusation  against  himself,  however  improbable,  was  likely 
to  find  numerous  and  powerful  supports.  But  ^^iiaDiwiiM 
Providence  wonderfully  confiited  this  attempt,  caiumni- 
Arsenius,t  notwithstanding  the  directions  of  the 
accusers  to  k^ep  close,  had  privately  conveyed  himself  to 
Tyre,  intending  to  be  secreted  there  during  the  whole  time 
of  the  synod.  It  happened,  that  some  servants  belonging 
to  Archelaus  the  governor,  heard  a  rumour  whisperec^ 
that  Arsenius  was  in  town.  This  they  immediately  told 
their  maister,  who  found  him  out,  apprehended  him,  and 
gave  notice  to  Athanasius.  The  lileletian  tool,  unwilling 
to  blast  \m  em[4oyers,  and  feeling  th@  awkwardness  of  his 
situation,  at  first  denied  himself  to  be  Arsenius.  Happily, 
Paul  the  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  knew  the  man,  deprived  him 
of  that  refuge.  The  day  of  trial  being  come,  the  prose- 
cutors boasted  that  they  should  give  ocular  demonstration 

*  Socrates,  b.  i.  c.  27.  [Theodoret.  i.  30.  Soz.  ii.  26.]        t  [Socrat.  1.  29] 

3  M  2 
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to  the  court,  of  the  guilt  of  Athanasius,  and  produced  the 
dead  hand  A  shout  of  victory  rung  through  the  synod. 
Silence  being  made,  Athanasius  asked  the  judges,  if  any 
of  them  knew  Arsenius  ?  Several  affirming  that  they  did, 
Athanasius  directs  the  man  to  be  brought  into  the  court, 
and  asks,  ^^  Is  this  the  man  whom  I  murdered,  and  whose 
hand  I  cut  off?"  Athanasius  turns  back  the  man's  cloak, 
and  shows  one  of  his  hands ;  after  a  little  pause,  he  puts 
back  the  other  side  of  the  cloak,  and  shows  the  other 
hand.  **  Gentlemen,  you  see,"  said  he,  **  that  Arsenius 
has  both  his  hands ;  how  the  accusers  came  by  the  third 
hand,  let  them  explain."  Thus  ended  the  plot  to  the  shame 
of  the  contrivers. 

That  any  persons,  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ,  should 
deliberately  oe  guilty  of  such  villany,  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  real  imth 
of  Christ  was  opposed  to  those  who  were  concerned  in 
this  base  act,  and  that  enmity  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
produced  it.  The  story  itself  deserves  also  to  be  preserved 
as  a  memorable  instance  of  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence. 

Notwithstanding  the  clearest  proofe  of  Athanasius  s 
innocence,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  his  life  was  ex- 
tremely opposite  to  such  crimes  as  he  was  charged  with, 
his  enemies  prevailed  so  far,  that  commissioners  were 
dispatched  into  Egypt,  to  examine  the  matters  of  which 
he  was  accused.  Yet  John,  the  Meletian  bishop,  the  chief 
contriver  of  the  plot,  confessed  his  fault  to  Athanasius,  and 
begged  his  forgiveness.*  And  Arsenius  himself  renounced 
his  former  connexions,  and  desired  to  be  received  into 
communion  with  the  Alexandrian  prelate. 

Egypt,  where  Athanasius  must  have  been  best  known, 
was  Sdthfiil  to  her  prelate.  Forty-ninef  bishops  of  that 
country  entered  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the 
council,  but  in  vain.  The  Arian  commissioners  arrived  at 
Alexandria,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  evidence  against 
him  by  drawn  swords,  whips,  clubs,  and  all  engines  oi 
cruelty. J     The  Alexandrian  clergy  desired  to  be  admitted 

*  [Epist.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1 .  p.  736,  and  p.  786  and  7*] 

t  [Ep.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  797.1 

%  Epist.  S^'nod  Alex.  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  794. 
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to  give  evidence,  but  were  refiised-*  To  the  number  of 
sixteen  presbyters  and  five  deacons  they  remonstrated,  but 
to  no  purpose.  The  Maraeotic  clergy  took  the  same  steps, 
but  to  no  purpose.t  The  delegates  returned  with  extorted 
evidence  to  Tyre,  whence  Athanasius,  who  saw  no  justice 
was  to  be  had,  had  fled.  They  passed  sentence,  and 
deposed  him  from  his  bishopric.  % 

Yet  there  were  those  in  the  synod  of  Tyre,  who  were 
willing  to  do  Justice  to  the  much-injured  prelate.^  Paph- 
nutius,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  took  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  hand  ;  ^^  Let  us  be  gone,**  said 
he,  *^  it  becomes  not  those  who  have  lost  their  limbs  for 
religion,  to  go  along  with  such  pernicious  company.**  But 
the  majority  were  very  differently  disposed. 

Athanasius  came  to  Constantinople,  and  desired  justice 
from  the  emperor,  and  a  fair  trial.  ||  Constantine  ordered 
the  bishops  of  the  synod  to  appear  before  him,  and  to  give 
an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  returned  home ;  but  the  genius  of  Eusebius  of  Nico- 
media  was  not  exhausted,  and  as  he  stuck  at  no  fraud,  and 
was  ashamed  of  no  villany,  he,  with  a  few  of  the  synod, 
went  to  Constantinople,  and  waving  the  old  accusations, 
he  brought  a  fresh  one,  namely,  that  Athanasius  had 
threatened  to  stop  the  fleet  that  brought  com  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinople.  Constantine  was  credulous 
enough  to  be  moved  by  the  report :  the  Arian  arts  pre- 
vailed at  court :  those  who  used  no  arms  but  truth  «  , ,      , 

11  n*ii/»i  1     Banishment 

and  honesty,  were  toiled  tor  the  present;  and  of  Atha- 
Athanasius  was  banished  to  Treves  in  Gaul.         ""*°* 

Arius,^  flushed  with  the  success  of  his  party,  returned  to 
Alexandria,  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  heretics, 
who  had  long  languished  for  want  of  his  abilities.  The 
city  been  torn  with  intestine  divisions,  the  emperor  ordered 
the  heresiarch  to  come  to  Constantinople,  and  there  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  That  imperial  city  was 
now  the  chief  seat  of  the  contention.     But  Providence  had 

*  [Ep.  Synod  ap.  Athan.  p.  790,  &c.]  t  [Socrat.  i.  31  and  32.] 

t  [Ckye,  in  the  preceding  account,  says  forty-seven  bishops  and  fifteen 
presbvters  and  four  deacons,  and  Milner  had  followed  him,  out  my  copy 
of  Atnanasius  has  forty-nine  names  in  the  first  case,  and  sixteen  and  fiye 
in  the  other,  and  therefore  I  have  altered  the  text.]  §  [Soz.  ii.  25.] 

II  [Soorat.  i.  33—35.    Soz.  ii.  28.]  f  [Socrat.  i.  37.  Soz.  ii.  29. j 
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given  her  a  bishop  not  unequal  to  the  contest.  This  was 
Alexander  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and 
integrity,  whose  character  at  least  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached as  near  to  that  of  a  primitive  Christian  as  did 
that  of  any  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  at  this 
period.  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  menaced  him  with  depo- 
sition and  exile,  unless  he  consented  to  receive  Arius  into 
the  church.  On  the  one  hand,  the  prelate  knew  too  well 
the  power  of  the  Arians  by  what  they  had  done  already ; 
and  the  Trinitarians  were  so  far  outmatched  by  them  in 
subtilty  and  artifice,  that  though  victorious  in  argument 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  with  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  an  orthodox  emperor  on  their  side,  they  yet  were 
persecuted  and  oppressed,  and  their  enemies  prevailed  at 
court.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  behoved  not  a  Christian 
bishop  to  consent  to  the  admission  of  an  artfiil  sectarian, 
who  could  agree  in  form  to  the  Nicene  faith,  and  yet  gra- 
dually insinuate  his  poisonous  doctrines  into  the  church, 
What  were  this  but  in  fact  to  allow  the  wolf  to  enter  the 
sheep-fold,  and  devour  the  flock  ?  The  mind  of  Alexander 
was  directed  aright  in  this  conjuncture.  He  spent  several 
days  and  nights  m  prayer  alone  in  his  church  ;  the  faithfiil 
followed  his  example,  and  prayer  was  made  by  the  Church 
without  ceasing,  that  God  would  interfere  on  this  occasion. 
Controversies  and  the  arts  of  logic  were  omitted ;  and 
they,  who  believed  that  the  Nicene  faith  was  holy,  and  of 
most  interesting  concern  to  the  souls  of  men,  sincerely 
committed  their  cause  to  God. 

But  Constantine  himself  was  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
admit  Arius  into  the  church,  unless  he  could  be  convinced 
of  his  orthodoxy-  He  sent  for  him  therefore  to  the  palace, 
and  asked  him  plainly,  whether  he  agreed  to  the  N^icene 
decrees*  The  heresiarch,  without  hesitation,  subscribed  : 
the  emperor  ordered  him  to  swear :  he  assented  to  this 
also*  1  follow  the  narrative  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  most 
candid  and  moderate  historians,  who  tells  us  that  he  had 
heardi  that  Arius  had  under  his  arm  a  written  paper  of 
his  real  sentiments,  and  that  he  swore  that  he  believed  as 
he  had  written*  Whether  he  used  this  equivocation  or  not, 
is  far  from  being  clear*  But  Socrates,  who  is  careful  to 
tell  us  that  he  heard  this  reported,  assures  us  that  he  did 
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swear  in  addition  to  his  subscriptions,  and  that  this  he  knew 
from  the  emperors  epistles.**  CJonstantine,  whose  scruples 
were  now  overcome,  ordered  Alexander  to  receive  him 
into  the  church  the  next  day.  The  good  bishop  had  given 
himself  to  fasting  and  prayer,  and  renewed  his  supplica- 
tions that  day  with  great  fervour  in  the  church,  prostrate 
before  the  altar,  and  attended  by  Macarius  only,  who  was 
a  presbyter  belonging  to  Athanasius.  He  begged,  that  if 
Arius  was  in  the  right,  he  himself  might  not  live  to  see 
the  day  of  contest ;  but  if  the  faith  was  true,  which  he 
professed,  that  Arius,  the  author  of  all  the  evils,  might 
suffer  the  punishment  of  his  impiety.  The  next  day  seemed 
to  be  a  triumphant  one  to  the  Arians :  the  heads  of  the 
party  paraded  through  the  city  with  Arius  in  the  midst, 
and  drew  the  attention  of  all  toward  them.  When  they 
came  nigh  the  forum  of  Constantine,  a  sudden  terror,  with 
a  disorder  of  the  intestines,  seized  Arius.  In  his  urgent 
necessity,  he  requested  to  be  directed  to  a  place  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of  private  retirement.     Agreeably  to  the  infor-  Anni, 

X  O  w  An    VUi 

mation  he  received,    he   hastened    behind   the 

forum  ;   and  there  he  poured  forth  his  bowels  with  a  vast 

effusion  of  blood. 

Such  was  the  exit  of  the  famous  Arius.  The  place  of  his 
death  was  memorable  to  posterity,  and  was  shown  in  the 
times  of  Socrates.f  The  united  testimony  of  ancient  his- 
torians leaves  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  fact.  The  reflections 
to  be  made  upon  it  will  vary,  as  men  believe  and  are  dis- 

Eosed.  That  it  is  usual  with  God  to  hear  the  prayers  of 
is  Church,  and  to  answer  them  remarkably  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  reverence 
the  word  of  God,  and  who  remember  the  case  of  Hezekiah 
in  the  Old  Testament,;J;  and  of  Peter  in  the  New.§  That 
the  danger  of  the  Church  from  heresy  was  particularly 

♦  [Socrat.  i.  38.] 
t  Sozomen  tells  ns,  that  sometime  after,  a  rich  Arian  bought  the  place, 
chan^  its  form,  and  built  there  a  house,  that  the  event  might  graduallv 
sink  into  oblivion.  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  Arius  also  tooK 
pains  to  propagate  his  sentiments  by  methods  more  honourable  than  those 
of  duplicity  and  fraud,  in  which  he  was  so  eminently  versed.  His  histo- 
rian Philostorgius,  of  whom  some  fragments  remain,  assures  us,  that  he 
composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers  and  travellers,  tending  to  support  his 
heresy.    [Soz.  ii.  30.    Philostoigii  Hist.  ii.  2.j  %  Isaiah  xxxvii. 

§  Acts  xii. 
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great  at  this  time,  Mrill  be  equally  admitted  by  all  who 
believe  that  the  Trinitarian    doctrine  includes  within    it 
whatever  is  most  precious  and  interesting  in  the  Gospel : 
that  here  on  one  side  an  appeal  was  made  to  God  in  his 
own  appointed  way,  in  faith,  prayer,  patience,  and   sin- 
cerity ;  while  the  other   side  dealt  in  falsehood,    artifice, 
ambition  and  worldly  policy,  is  evident  from  the  narrative. 
From  these  premises  a  man  who  fears  God  will  feel  it  his 
duty  to  believe  that  God  interposed  to  comfort  his  Church, 
and  to  confound  its    adversaries.     I   see  no    method    of 
avoiding  this  conclusion.  The  translator  of  Mosheim  seems 
put  to  a  great  difficulty,  when  he  declares  it  extremely 
probable  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  enemies.     A  more 
absurd  and  unwarranted  imagination  never  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man.     And,  surely,  such  things  ought  not  to  have 
been  said,  without  some  proof  or  probable  circumstance. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  fear  of  God  rested  with  the  Trini- 
tarians, though  it  was  at  too  low  an  ebb  among  all  parties. 
Among  these,   however,   nothing  Hke  such   wickedness 
appears ;  while  the  Arians  evidently  seem  to  have  been 
given  up  to  the  greatest  yillanies  and  profiigacy.     Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  aged  bishop  to  find  that  God  had  not 
forsaken  his  Church.     What  effect  the  event  had  on  Con- 
Death  of  the  stantine,  appears  not.     He  died  ^  soon  after, 
cISKtiiie,  about  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  having  first 
A.D.  337.     received  baptism  from  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia. 
This  he  had  long  delayed,  and  the  custom,  fix>m  the  impe- 
rial example,  would  naturally  gather  fresh  strength.     Su- 
perstition had  by  this  time  taught  men  to  connect  by  a 
necessary  union  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rite :  and  men  who  loved  to  continue  in  sin  pro- 
tracted their  baptism  to  a  time  when  they  imagined  it  might 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  of  Constantine's  religious  character,  than  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  his  panegyrist 
Eusebius,  whose  pompous  life  of  this  emperor  gives  no  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  writer  s  own  views  of  Christianity. 

♦  [Socrat.  i.  39.    Soz.  ii.  34.] 
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CHAP.    IV. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARIAN  CONTROVERSY  DURING  THE 

REIGN  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

The  subject  before  us  is  more  speculative  and  more  secu- 
lar than  I  could  wish.  I  shall  condense  it  as  much  as 
possible  into  a  narrow  compass,  keeping  more  particularly 
m  view  the  one  great  end  of  this  history. 

The  great  Constantine  was  succeeded  by  three  sons, 
Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Constans.'*  The  first  ruled 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  the  second  in  the  East,  the  third  in 
Italy  and  Africa.  The  other  relations  of  the  late  emperor 
were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers.  Two  sons  alone  of  J  ulius 
his  brother  survived,  Gallus  and  Julian.f  These  were  spared, 
privately  educated,  placed  among  the  clerey,  and  appointed 
readers  in  the  church.  The  latter  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople, was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  uncle  s 
death,  and  was  reserved  to  be  a  scourge  of  degenerate  Chris- 
tendom, and  a  memorable  instrument  of  Divine  Providence. 

Of  Constantine  the  eldest  we  know  but  little  ;  and  that 
little  is  laudable.  He  sent  back  Athanasius  to  his  church 
with  great  respect,  |  and  declared,  that  his  father  had  in- 
tended to  do  the  same,  but  was  prevented  by  death.  After 
a  banishment  of  two  years  and  four  montns,  the  bishop 
returned  from  Treves  to  his  diocese,  where  he  was  received 
with  general  acclamations.  Asclepas  of  Gaza  and  Marcel- 
lus  of  Ancyra,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Arians,  with  others 
likewise,  were  restored ;  but  Constantine  himself  was  slain 
by  the  troops  of  his  brother  Constans.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly steady  in  his  adherence  to  the  Nicene  faith,  but  our 
information  concerning  him  is  too  small  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  proper  estimate  of  his  character. 

His  next  brother,  Constantius,  furnishes  but  too  many 
materials  to  illustrate  his  disposition.  One  Eusebius  $  an 
eunuch,  his  chamberlain,  had  great  influence  over  him ; 
and  was  himself  the  convert  of  the  Arian  priest,  whom 
Constantia  had  recommended  to  her  brother,  and  to  whom 
also  the  dying  emperor  had  entrusted  his  will.  The  empress 
herself,  the  wife  of  Constantius,  was  infected  with  Arianism. 

•  rZosimi  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  39.]  t  [Soe.  v.  2.] 

J  [Theodoret.  ii.  c.  1  and  2.]  §  [Socrat.  ii.  2.    Soz.iii.  l.J 
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By  degrees  at  least  the  emperor^  a  man  of  a  weak  under- 
standinff,  corrupted  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  ill  in- 
formed m  any  thing  that  belonged  to  real  Christianity,  was 
confirmed  in  the  fashionable  heresy.  There  was  then  during 
this  whole  reign,  which  reached  from  the  year  337  to  the 
year  361,  a  controversy  carried  on  between  the  Church 
and  the  heretics  by  arms  and  resources  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  parties  ;  those  of  the  former  were  prayers,  treatises, 
and  preaching  ;  of  the  latter.  poUcy,  intrigue,  persecution, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  great.  The  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  anti-scriptural  sentiments  seem  far  more  disposed 
to  cultivate  the  favour  of  men  of  rank,  than  to  labour  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  among  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

About  the  year  340  died  the  famous  Eusebius  of  Caesarea. 
He  was  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Christians.  After 
Death  of  viewing  him  with  some  attention,  I  can  put  no 
tottSL"  ^^  other  interpretation  on  his  speculations  than  that 
A.D.  340.  which  has  been  mentioned  already.  He  talks  of 
a  necessity  that  there  was  in  God,  to  produce  a  middle 
power  between  himself  and  the  angels,  to  lessen  the  infinite 
disproportion  between  him  and  the  creature.*  Of  the 
Holy  Ghost  he  speaks  still  more  explicitly,  and  represents 
him  as  one  of  the  things  made  by  the  Son,  Nevertheless, 
one  might  be  disposed  to  put  a  favourable  construction  on 
various  expressions  of  this  great  man,  were  it  not  that  his 
practice  is  a  strong  comment  on  his  opinions.  He  fi^- 
quented  the  court,  he  associated  with  Arius,  he  joined  in 
the  condemnation  of  Athanasians.  It  really  gives  pain  to 
part  on  such  terms  with  the  historian,  to  whom  we  are  in* 
debted  for  the  preservation  of  so  many  valuable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  but  truth  must  be  spoken,  and  his 
case  is  one  of  the  many,  which  show  that  learning  and  phi- 
losophy, unless  duly  subordinate  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
are  no  fiiends  to  Uhristian  simplicity :  however,  the  loud 
noise  which  in  our  times  has  been  made  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  being  derived  firom  Platonism,  should 
be  silenced,  when  it  is  known  that  it  was  by  admiration  of 
Plato  and  Origen  that  Eusebius  himself  was  perverted. 

About  the  same  time  died  Alexander  of  Constantinople, 
aged  ninety-eight  years,  who  had  been  bishop   twenty- 

*  IV.  Demonstr.  Evang.  c.  6.    See  Fleury,  b.  xii.  c.  6. 
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three  years.  His  clergy  asked  him  in  his  dying  moments, 
whom  he  would  recommend  as  his  successor.*  If  Death  of 
you  seek  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  and  able  to  in-  ^  c^ub'- 
struct  you,  says  he,  you  have  Paul :  if  you  desire  tinopie. 
a  man  of  secular  skill,  and  one  who  knows  how  to  main- 
tain an  interest  among  the  great,  and  to  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  religion,  Macedonius  is  preferable.  The  event 
showed  in  what  strength  of  discernment  the  aged  prelate 
was  still  preserved,  and  how  careful  to  his  last  breath  he 
was  of  the  propagation  of  Evangelical  purity.  These 
two  men  were  just  such  as  he  had  described  them.  Paul, 
though  young,  was  at  once  pious  and  discreet ;  Macedo- 
nius was  far  advanced  in  life,  but  yet  was  only  a  deacon. 
The  Arian  party  during  the  lifetime  of  the  venerable 
champion  was  unable  to  predominate  in  the  metropolis.f 
After  his  death,  they  endeavoured  to  prefer  Macedonius  ; 
but  the  primitive  ideas  were  too  prevalent  as  yet  among 
the  populace,  and  Paul  was  elected.  Constantius  arriving 
afterwards  was  provoked  at  the  election,  encouraged  an 
Arian  council,  directed  its  resolves,  and  Eusebiusof  Nicome- 
dia  was  translated  to  the  metropolitan  see,  which  from  this 
time  continued  under  Arian  government  for  forty  years. 
Thus  the  ancient  usages  in  choosing  bishops  were  altered,  and 
a  precedent  was  set,  of  fixing  in  the  hands  of  princes  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  in  capital  cities.  A  council  of  a  hun- 
dred bishops  of  Eg3q)t,  with  Athanasius  at  their  head,  pro- 
tested against  these  proceedings  to  the  whole  Christian  world. 
A  council  was  now  convened  at  Antioch,  supported  by 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  by  the  mancBuvres  of 
Eusetius.J  Here  they  undertook  to  depose  Atha-  council  at 
nasius,  and  ordain  6regory,  a  Gappadocian,  in  AnUoch. 
his  room  ;  prevailing  on  Constantius  to  direct  Philagrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  to  support  their  proceedings  with  an 
armed  force.  For  the  integrity  and  probity  of  Athanasius 
had  gained  him  so  strong  an  ascendant  m  Egypt,  that 
while  the  primitive  modes  of  church  government  remained, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  expfel  him.  Violence  was 
found  necessary  to  support  iniquity,  and  an  Arian  prince 
was  obliged  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  his  pagan  predecessors, 
to  support  what  he  called  the  Church. 

•  [Socrat.  1.  2.  c.  6.    Soz.  iii.  c.  3.] 
t  [Soz.  iii.  4.    Socrat.  ii.  7.]  t  [Soz.  iii.  5.    Socrat.  ii.  10 and  11.] 
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His  views  were  promoted  with  vigour.  Vimns  and 
monks  were  cruelly  treated  at  Alexandria :  «lews  and 
pagans  were  encouraged  to  murder  Christians.*  Gregory 
nimself  entered  the  church  with  the  governor  and  certain 
pagans,  and  caused  a  number  of  the  friends  of  Athanaaius 
to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned.  The  persecuted  prelate 
himself,  who  wanted  not  courage  and  capacity  to 
t^tt^*  resist,  acted  however  a  much  more  Christian  part. 

a""  £^'842    ^^  ^^^  ^™  ^^^  storm,  and  made  his  escape  to 
Rome. 

This  also  happened  about  the  year  342.  It  was  a 
memorable  season  for  the  church  of  God,  which  now  found 
her  livery  to  be  that  of  persecution,  even  when  pagans 
had  ceased  to  reign.  Gregory  f  would  not  suffer  the  Atha- 
nasians,  who  in  great  numbers  still  refused  to  own  the 
Arian  domination,  even  to  pray  in  their  own  houses.  He 
visited  Egypt  in  company  with  Philagrius.  The  greatest 
severities  were  inflicted  on  those  bishops  who  had  been  zea- 
lous for  the  Nicene  faith,  though  the  aecrees  of  the  council 
had  never  been  reversed,  and  the  Arians  as  yet  contented 
themselves  with  ambiguous  confessions  and  the  omission  of 
the  term  consubstantial.  Bishops  were  scourged  and  put 
in  irons.  Fotamo,  whom  we  have  before  celebrated,  was 
beaten  on  the  neck,  till  he  was  thought  to  have  expired  ; 
he  recovered  in  a  small  degree,  but  died  sometime  after. 
His  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arians,  was  doubtless  an  un- 
varied attachment  to  the  Nicene  faith. 

While  Gregory  dealt  in  violence,  his  competitor  used 
only  the  more  Christian  arms  of  argument.  He  published 
an  epistle  to  the  Christian  world,;};  exhorting  all  the  bishops 
to  unite  on  the  occasion.  "  The  faith  is  [not]  now  begun," 
says  he,  "  it  came  to  us  [from]  the  Lord  [through!  his  dis- 
ciples. Lest  what  has  been  preserved  in  the  churcnes  until 
now  perish  in  our  days,  and  we  be  called  to  an  account  for 
our  stewardship,  exert  yourselves,  my  brethren,  as  stewards 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  as  beholding  your  rights  taken 
away  by  strangers."  •  He  goes  on  to  inform  them  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Arians,  observing  that  the  like  had  not 

*  [Ep.  Jul.  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  749.    Fleury,  1. 12.  c.  14.] 

t  [Athan.  Ep.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  816,  &c.] 

X  Athan.  Ep.  ad  Orthodox,  torn.  1.  p.  043. 
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happened  in  the  church  smce  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour. 
^'  if  there  were  any  complaints  against  me,  [It  was  not 
right  that  a  decided  Arian,  nor  one  who  was  mclined  to 
such  sentiments,  should  have  been  chosen,  but  according  to 
the  Canons  of  the  Church  and  the  word  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  the  people  being  gathered  together  and  the  Spirit  who 
with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appoints  Bishops,  all 
things  should  have  been  examined  into  and  done  regularly  in 
the  presence  of  the  people  who  make  the  appUcation,  and  of 
the  clergy.  A  stranger  put  forward  by  the  Arians  should  not, 
as  if  msJdng  gain  of  the  office,  intrude  himself  by  force  and 
the  authority  of  secular  magistrates,  upon  those  who  have  not 
asked  for  him  and  who  neither  wish  for  him,  nor  were  at 
all  cognizant  of  the  proceedings  that  had  taken  place."] 
He  begs  the  bishops  "  not  to  receive  the  letters  of  Gregory, 
but  to  tear  them,  and  treat  the  bearers  with  disdain,  as  min- 
isters of  iniquity.**  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  arguments 
were  sound,  and  that  his  cause  was  just.  The  Arians  must 
bear  the  infamy  of  being  the  first  who  secularized  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  !out  in  adding  the  close  of  the  letter, 
I  mean  the  reader  to  remark  the  decline  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  at  this  time.  As  on  the  one  hand  it  were  very  un- 
fair to  confound  the  Athanasians  and  the  Arians  as  on  an 
equal  footing  in  point  of  piety  and  morality,  when  the  su- 
periority of  the  former  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  dispute ; 
so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  that  the  experimental  use 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  by  no  means  employed  an  equal 
degree  of  the  zeal  of  its  patrons  with  the  abstract  doctrine 
itself.  Hence  Athanasms,  though  always  firm  and  con- 
stantly sincere,  fails  in  meekness  and  chanty. 

This  great  man  continued  in  exile  at  Rome  for  eighteen 
months,  under  the  protection  of  Julius  the  bishop.*    Thither 
fled  many  others  whom  the  Arian  tvranny  had  expelled 
fit)m  their  sees.     Eusebius  of  Constantmople  died       ^^  ^^ 
soon  after,  in  the  fulness  of  that  prosperity,  which  fiusebio*  of 
his  iniquity  and  oppression  had  procured  him.  nopift*"**" 
Human  depravity  under  rehgious  appearances  had 
in  him  attained  a  rare  degree  of  maturity.     And  the  only 
lesson  which  his  life  affords  seems  to  be  this,  to  warn  the 

*  I^Julii  Ep.  ap.  Athan.  torn.  1.  p.  751,  and  754,  et  Athan.  Apol.  ad  Imp. 
Constant,  torn.  1.  p.  675.] 
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clergy  to  beware  of  secular  ambition,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  which  so  exceedingly  depraved  this  dignitary,  that 
he  at  length  became  one  of  the  most  memorable  villains  in 
history.     A  double  election  followed  his  death,  that  of  Paul 
and  that  of  Macedonius.      Hermogenes,   master  of  the 
Banishment  militia,*  was  Ordered  by  the  emperor  to  banish 
of  Paul.      PauL    He  did  so :  and  Paul's  friends,  exasperated 
by  a  series  of  persecutions,  forgot  the  character  of  Chris- 
Hennoge-    tiaus,  and  killed   Hermogenes.     These  events 
ncB  killed.    ^QQJ^  place  iu  or  near  the  year  342.      Paul  how- 
ever was  then  banished  the  city,  and  his  holy  character  ex- 
empts him  from  all  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
outrage. 

At  Kome,t  Julius,  in  a  council  of  the  Western  bishops, 
justified  Athanasius  and  his  fellow*sufferers.  Among  these 
was  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  whose  zeal  against  the  Arians 
had  provoked  them  to  charge  him  with  Sabellianism.  It 
is  not  the  design  of  this  history  to  enlarge  on  these  niceties. 
But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  a  charge  might  be 
drawn  up  with  specious  appearances.  Marcellus  explained, 
and  was  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  council ;  but 
whether  justly  or  not,  is  not  so  evident.  The  progress  of 
error  is  easy,  where  the  heart  is  not  simply  stayed  upon 
God.  Athanasius  himself  was  afterwards  far  from  being 
convinced  of  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 

Julius  wrote  a  public  letter]:  on  this  occasion,  in  which, 
after  doing  full  justice  to  the  sufferers,  he  concludes  in  a  man- 
ner not  unworthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  not  threatening,  but 
advising  those  of  the  East  not  to  do  the  like  for  the  future, 
lest,  says  he,  we  be  exposed  to  the  laughter  of  Pagans,  and 
above  all  to  the  wrath  of  God,  to  whom  we  must  dl  ^ve  an 
account  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

In  the  year  34  7,  a  council  was  held  at  Sardica  by  the 

joint  order  of  the  two  emperors,  Constantius  and  Constans, 

Council  at    *^  latter  being  as  steady  in  the  support  of  the 

sw^c^     Nicene  faith  as  the  former  was  in  opposition.^ 

Sardica  was  in  Illy  ria,  the  border  of  the  dominions 

of  the  two  emperors.     The  intention  was  to  unite,  but  it 

*  Fleury,  b.  xii.  21.  t  [Socrat.  ii.  15.     Soa.  iii.  8.] 

t  [Extat.  ap.  Athan.  in  2nd4  Apol.  torn.  1.  p.  739 — 54.] 
§    [Theodoret.  ii.  7  and  8.    Socrat.  li.  20.    Soz.  iii.  11,  and  12.] 
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actually  separated  the  two  parties  more  than  ever.     Prayer 
and  holy  breathings  of  soul,  and  judicious  and  affectionate 
preaching  of  practical  religion,  were  now  at  a  low  ebb. 
JPeaceable  spirits  were  absorbed  in  superstition,  turbulent 
ones  in  ecclesiastical  contentions.     The  life  of  faith  was 
little  known.     They  treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
a  mere  speculation,  and  the  result  of  their  disputes  was, 
that  each  party  retired  as  they  entered  upon  them.      The 
Easterns  finding  that  it  was  likely  to  be  a  free  council,  de- 
parted from  it,  leaving  the  Westerns  to  settle  matters  as 
they  pleased.     Hosius  of  Corduba,  the  venerable  president 
of  Nice,  presided  here  also,  and  the  Athanasian  cause  was 
decided  in  the  favour  of  the  Alexandrian  prelate.     They 
made  also  some  canons,  in  which  they  condemned  the  trans- 
lation of  bishops.      The  pious  and  zealous  spirit  of  Hosius 
was  chiefly  concerned  in  these  things.     Remarkable  are  the 
words  :  *  "  A  pernicious  custom  must  be  rooted 
out.      None  have  been  found  to  pass  from  a      "°* 
greater  bishopric  to  a  less.     Therefore  they  are  induced  by 
avarice  and  ambition."      So  reasoned  and  so  ordained  this 
council.     But  where  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
religion  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  exist  not,  the  canons  of 
councils  forbid  in  vain.     There  are  several  canons 
also  which  enjoin  the  residence  of  bishops,  and     *°* 
which  forbid  their  journeys  to  courts.     The  time  also  of 
bishops  remaining  m  another  diocese  was  fixed, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  supplanting  of  their  bre-      *°* 
thren.     These  things  show  the  times  :  rules  are  not  made, 
except  to  prevent  abuses  which  already  exist. 

The  Easterns  met  at  Philippopolis,  in  Thrace,  and  ex- 
communicated their  brethren  of  the  West;  and  for  some  time 
the  two  parties  remained  distant  in  this  manner ;  while  in 
Asia  and  Egypt  the  friends  of  the  Nicene  faith  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  Into  Europe  the  subtilties  of  this  con- 
tention had  not  yet  entered  ;  men  were  there  more  simple, 
and  followed  the  primitive  faith  in  quietness  and  peace.t 

In  Antioch|  the  Arian  bishop  Stephen  was  found,  even 
by  his  own  party,  too  corrupt  and  profligate  to  be  continued 

*  [Dupin.] 
t  Finery,  1. 12,  c.  43.    [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  820  and  21.] 

J  [Theodoret.  ii.  9,  10.] 
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in  his  dignity.  Leontius,  who  succeeded  him,  supported 
the  Arian  cause.  Diodorus,*  an  ascetic,  and  Flavian, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Antioch,  stirred  up  the  faithful  to  a 
zeal  for  religion,  and  passed  whole  nights  with  them  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs.  Leontius  finding  them  to  have  the 
affection  of  the  people,  wished  them  to  do  this  service  in 
the  church.  And  here  I  apprehend  was  a  nursery  of  real 
godliness,  but  the  account  is  very  imperfect. 

In  the  year  349  died  Gregory,  the  secular  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  as  he  may  be  justly  called.t  Then  it  was  that 
Death  of  Constautius,  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  his  bro- 
Gregory  thcr  CJoustaus,  wrotc  repeatedly  to  Athanasius 
AiexLdria,  to  rctum  iuto  the  East,  and  to  assure  him  of  his 
A.  D.  349.    fayQm.  jpj  J  protection.     The  exiled  prelate  could 

not  easily  credit  a  man  who  had  persecuted  him  so  unrigh- 
AthaiuuiiuB  ^^usly.  At  length  he  comphed,  and  after  visit- 
fi(pe8  to  An-  ing  JuHus  at  Rome,  who  sent  a  letter  full  of  ten- 
derness to  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  favour  of 
Athanasius,  he  travelled  to  Antioch,  where  Constantius 
then  was,  by  whom  he  was  very  graciously  received.^;  The 
emperor  requested  him  to  forget  the  past,  and  assured  him 
with  oaths,  that  he  would  receive  no  calumnies  against  him 
for  the  ftiture.  While  Athanasius  was  at  Antioch,  he  com- 
municated with  the  Eustathians,  who  under  the  direction 
of  Flavian  held  a  conventicle  there.  This  same  Flavian  § 
was  the  first  who  composed  the  doxology,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  and  in  the  singing 
of  the  Fsalms,  not  only  those  who  frequented  his  meeting 
made  use  of  it,  but  in  general  all  who  favoured  the  Nicene 
faith  in  the  church  of  Leontius  did  the  same,  in  opposition 
to  the  Arian  doxology  :  "  Glory  to  the  Father,  by  the  Son 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. '  So  earnest  were  the  two  parties 
against  each  other.  Leontius  was  a  confirmed  Arian,  but 
of  a  milder  temper  than  the  rest  of  his  party.  He  saw  that 
it  was  by  force  only  that  he  was  in  possession  of  his  church ; 
numbers  of  people  still  professing  the  Nicene  faith.  He 
dared  not  therefore  oppose  the  Trinitarian  hymns,  and  la- 
boured to  preserve  peace  in  his  own  time ;  but  touching 
his  white  hair,  he  said  on  the  occasion,  "  When  this  snow 

♦  [Theodoret.  ii.  24.]  t  [Socrat.  ii.  23.    So«.  iii.  20.] 

t  [Athan.  ad.  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  820.  §  [Philostorgii  Hist.  1. 3.  c.  13.  | 
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shall  melt,  there  will  be  much  dirt,"  hinting  at  the  dissen- 
sions which  he  imagined  would  arise  after  his  death. 

Constantius  observed  to  Athanasius,  that  as  he  now  put 
him  into  possession  of  all  his  Egyptian  churches,  he  ought 
to  leave  one  for  the  Arians.  The  Alexandrian  prelate  con- 
fessed it  would  be  just,  on  condition  also  that  the  same 
liberty  was  allowed  to  the  Eustathians  at  Antioch.  The 
Arian  party,  however,  sensible  of  the  superior  popularity 
of  their  opposers,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  wave  the  pro- 
posal. 

The  return  of  Athanasius  to  Alexandria  was  a  triumph. 
Religious  zeal  and  joy  appeared  in  the  garb  of  the  age, 
by  a  number  devoting  themselves  to  a  monastic  xAamiMus 
life.  Acts  of  mercy  and  liberality  were  also  retumBto 
abundantly  performed.  Every  house  seemed  to  *""  "*' 
be  a  church  set  apart  for  prayer.  Such  are  the  views  which 
Athanashis  himself  gives  us  of  the  effects  of  his  restoration  :* 
a  number  of  his  enemies  retracted,  and  justified  him  in  the 
most  honourable  manner,  and  among  these  the  recantation 
of  Un^tius  and  Yalens  is  remarkable.f  Asclepas  was  also 
restored  to  Gaza,  and  Marcellus  to  Ancyra,  though  the 
latter  was  not  unmolested.  The  suspicion  of  his  unsound- 
ness was  perhaps  justly  increased  by  the  less  ambiguous 
sentiments  of  Fhotinus  bishop  of  Sirmium,  who  was  supposed 
to  tread  in  his  steps,  and  was  in  a  council  at  that  place  de- 
posed as  a  Sabellian  by  universal  consent.;}:  Garminius  §  an 
Arian  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  then,  as  well  as  at  this 
day,  the  Sabellians  and  the  Arians,  in  opposing  each  other, 
assaulted  the  truth,  which  lay  between  them :  the  former 
removing  all  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
the  latter  establishing  a  distinction  which  took  away  the 
Trinity  of  the  Godhead.  Each  desired  to  remove  the  mys- 
tery from  the  doctrine,  and  in  the  attempt  corrupted  it. 
While  those  who  were  taught  of  God,  and  were  content 
with  inadequate  ideas,  sincerely  worshipped  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  mourned  over  the  abominations  of  the  times. 

A  great  change  in  civil  affairs  having  taken  place  by  the 
death  of  Constans,  and  the  ruin  of  the  usurper  Magnentius, 

*  [Athan.  ad  Solit.  tom.  1.  p.  825.     See  Pleury,  b.  xii.  c.  53. 
t  [Soz.  iii.  2a,  and  4.]  J  [Socrat.  ii.  18  and  29.     Soz.  iv.  12.] 

J  [Athan.  contra  Anan.  Or.  1.  tom.  1.  p.  290.] 
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ConstantiuSy  now  sole  master  of  the  empire,  revived  the 
Martyrdom  p^rsecution.  About  the  year  351,  Paul  of  Con- 
or Paul  of  stantinople  was  sent  into  Mesopotamia,  loaded 
nopil,  with  irons,  and  at  length  to  Cucusus  on  the  con- 
A.  D.  351.  gjj^g  ^f  Cappadocia,  There,  after  suffering  cruel 

hardships,  he  was  strangled.*  Macedonius  by  an  armed 
force,  attended  with  much  effusion  of  blood,  took  possession 
of  the  see.  Paul  received  the  crown  of  martyidom,  and 
the  Arians  seemed  ambitious  to  equal  the  bloody  &me  of 
Galerius. 

The  weak  mind  of  Constantius  was  again  prejudiced 
by  absurd  calumnies  against  Athanasius,  and  a  council  at 
Council  at  ^^^^^  ^^  conveucd  in  the  year  355,  in  the  pre- 
Milan,  seucc  of  the  emperor,  who  proposed  to  them  an 
A.  D.  365.  j^^^^  creed,  which  he  recommended  by  this  ar- 
gument, that  God  had  declared  in  his  favour  by  his  vie- 
tories.f  Prosperity,  it  seems,  had  not  strengthened  his 
reasoning  powers,  but,  unhappily,  had  increased  the  de- 
pravity of  his  heart.  Here  appeared  the  magnanimous 
constancy  of  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  and 
the  pious  self-denial  of  Eusebius  bishop  of  Vercell®  in 
Italy.  These  prelates  were  animated  with  a  sincere  spirit 
of  piety  on  this  occasion,  and  answered  that  the  Nicene 
faith  had  always  been  the  faith  of  the  Church.  ^^  I  ask 
not  your  advice,"  said  the  emperor,  ^^and  you  shall  not  hinder 
me  from  following  Arius,  if  I  think  fit.**  The  emperors 
creed  was  read  in  the  Church ;  but  the  people,  more  sin- 
cere and  more  simple  than  the  great,  and  more  willingly 
attached  to  the  doctrine  of  The  Trinity,  because  they  reiad 
it  in  their  Bibles,  rejected  the  &ith  of  Constantius,  and  it 
was  not  pressed  any  farther.  The  condemnation  of  Atha- 
nasius |  was,  however,  insisted  on,  and  Dionysius  bishop 
of  Milan,  and  the  two  others  just  mentioned,  were  most 
unreasonably  required  to  subscribe  to  it.  "  Obey,  or  be 
banished,"  was  the  imperious  mandate.  The  bishop  lifted 
up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  told  Constantius,  that  the 
empire  was  not  his,  but  God's,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
day  of  judgment.     He  drew  his  sword  on  them  in  a  rage, 

*  Theodore!,  b.  ii.  c  5.    [Socrat.  ii.  26/] 

t  [Luciferi  lib.  de  regibus  apo8tatici8.j 

t  [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  831.] 
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but  contented  himself  with  ordering  their  banishment. 
Hilary  the  deacon  was  stripped  and  scourged,  and  ridiculed 
by  Ursatius  and  Valens,  who  had  recanted  some  time  ago. 
Hilary  blessed  Grod,  and  bore  the  indignity  as  a  Christian. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  bishops  subscnbea  to  the  condem- 
nation of  Athanasius  :  a  few  only  testified  that  the  grace 
of  God  was  still  as  powerful  as  ever  in  supporting  his 
people,  and  in  causing  them  to  suffer  gladly,  rather  than 
to  sm.  Others,  besides  the  three  mentioned  above,  joined 
in  the  same  measure,  particularly  Maximus,  bishop  of 
Naples,  who  was  tortured  in  hopes  of  forcing  his  submis- 
sion, because  of  the  weakness  of  his  body,  m  the  end  he 
was  banished  and  died  in  exile. 

Eusebius  *  of  Vercellae  was  sent  into  Palestine,  Lucifer 
into  Syria,  and  Dionysius  into  Cappadocia,  where  he  died 
soon  after.  Liberius  of  Borne  was  in  an  advanced  age, 
when  the  storm  which  had  murmured  at  a  distance,  burst 
upon  him :  He  was  carried  before  Constantius  at  Milan, 
where  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  the  secret  and  prevalent  sup- 
porter  of  Arianism,  assisted  the  emj^ror  in  oppi^ssing  him. 
laberius  said,t  "  Though  I  were  single,  the  cause  of  the 
faith  would  not  fail :  there  was  a  time  when  three  persons 
only  were  found  who  resisted  a  regal  ordinance."  Euse- 
bius, understanding  his  allusion  to  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego,  answered,  ^^  Do  you  make  the  emperor  a 
Nebuchadnezzar  ?  "  "  No,  said  the  bishop  of  Borne,  but 
you  are  not  less  unreasonable  than  he,  in  de^nsr  to  con- 
deinn  a  man  unheaid."  In  the  conclusion  libe^us  was 
banished  into  Thrace.  But  a  character  still  more  vene- 
rable than  his  was  yet  unsubdued,  and  the  Arians,  fiercely 
pursuing  their  victories,  proceeded  to  the  attack.  Hosius, 
bishop  of  Corduba  in  Spain^  was  now  a  hundred  years  old. 
He  was  looked  on  as  the  first  of  bishops,  had  been  a  con- 
fessor under  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  had  presided  sixty 
years  in  the  church,  had  guided  the  Nicene  council,  had 
been  a  principal  person  in  the  appointment  of  canons,  and 
was  held  in  universal  respect.  Constantius  and  the  whole 
Christian  party  were  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  a 

*  [Ado  in  his  chronicle,  ann.  861,  Bays  Lucifer,  was  sent  unto  Palestine, 
and  fiusebius,  first  to  Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  into  Cappadocia,  and  so 
likewise  does  Jerome,  Hieron.  de  vir.  illust.  c  95  and  06.] 

t  [Theodoret.  ii.  16.] 
2  N  2 
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character.  Flattery  and  menaces  were  both  employed  to 
prevail  on  him  to  condemn  Athanasius.  A  few  lines  of 
Ids  answer  to  an  imperious  letter  of  the  emperor  s  may  give 
us  some  idea  of  his  spirit :  *  "  I  confessed  the  first  time  in 
the  persecution  under  Maximian,  your  grandfather.  If 
you  likewise  desire  to  persecute  me,  I  am  ready  still  to 
suffer  any  thing  rather  than  betray  the  truth.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  personal  malice  against  Athanasius,  as  the  love 
of  heresy  which  influences  these  men — ^I  myself  invited 
them  to  come  to  me,  and  declare  at  the  council  of  Sardica 
what  they  knew  against  him.  They  dared  not ;  they  all 
refiised.  Athanasms  came  afterwards  to  your  court  at 
Antioch :  he  desired  his  enemies  might  be  sent  for,  that 
they  might  make  good  their  accusations.  Why  do  you 
still  hearken  to  them  who  refused  such  fair  proposals  ? 
How  can  you  endure  Ursatius  and  Valens,  after  they  have 
recanted  and  acknowledged  their  calumny  in  writing? 
Remember,  you  are  a  mortal  man ;  be  afraid  of  the  day  of 
judgment — God  hath  given  you  the  empire,  and  hath 
committed  the  church  to  our  care — I  write  thus  through 
my  concern  for  your  eternal  welfare  ;  but  with  respect  to 
your  requisition,  I  cannot  agree  with  Arians,  nor  write 
against  Athanasius — You  act  for  his  enemies,  but  in  the 
day  of  judgment  you  must  defend  yourself  alone."*  Con- 
st^tius  kept  him  a  year  at  Sirmium,  without  respect  to  his 
age  and  innrmities.  His  orders  addressed  to  the  bishops 
were  to  condemn  Athanasius,  and  to  commimicate  with 
the  Arians  under  pain  of  banishment.  The  judges  were 
directed  to  see  to  the  execution  of  these  things.  Ursatius 
and  Valens,  whose  instabiUty  should  have  destroyed  their 
credit,  assisted  the  persecution  by  informations :  zealous 
heretics  by  force  of  arms  were  intruded  in  the  place  of  the 
exiled  ;  and  Arianism  seemed  well  nigh  to  have  avenged 
the  cause  of  fallen  idolatiy. 

The  adventures  of  Athanasius  himself  in  his  sufferings 

were  extraordinary .f     He  was  for  some  time  preserved  in 

Athmmsiofi  the  housc  of  a  pious  woman  with  great  care  and 

toTwe*     fidelity.     But  we  must  not  enlarge  on  the  various 

Alexandria,  hardships  to  which  he  was  exposed  J  suffice  it  to 

•  Athan.  ad  Solit.  [torn.  1.  p.  838,  &c.]  f  [Soz.  v.  6.] 

J  [Athan.  de  fuga,  torn.  1.  p.  717.  Theodoret.  ii.  13.] 
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mention  some  of  the  particular  circumstances.  Syrianus, 
a  secular  officer,  came  at  night  to  his  principal  church  at 
Alexandria,  when  the  people  were  intent  on  their  devotions. 
Numbers  were  murdered,  others  insulted  and  beaten.  The 
intrepid  prelate  sat  still  in  his  chair,  and  directed  the  deacon 
to  sing  the  cxxxvith  Psalm,  the  people  answering,  according 
to  th)e  custom  of  alternate  singing^,  "  For  his  mercy  endureth 
for  ever.**  Which  being  finished,  he  bade  the  people  return 
to  their  houses.  As  the  soldiers  advanced  toward  him,  his 
clergy  and  people  begged  him  to  depart,  which  he  refused, 
thinking  it  his  duty  to  stay  till  they  nad  all  left  the  church. 
He  was  in  a  manner  forced  out  by  the  clergy  and  monks, 
and  conveyed  safe  from  the  guards.  An  unavailing  protest* 
was  made  by  the  people  against  these  violences. 

The  Pagans  took  courage,  and  assisted  the  heretics  in 
the  persecution,  saying.  The  Arians  have  embraced  our  reli- 
gion.t     A  bishop  was  found  worthy  to  support  George  of 
these  proceedings,   George  of  Cappadocia,  who  f^SISfby* 
began  his  usurpation  in  the  year  356.  Through  ^^^^-'^ji*?'' 
his  influence,  supported  by  the  secular  arm,  the  in  the  piac? 
friends  of  the  Nicene  faith  were  cruelly  beaten,  and  jf^^*^""^ 
some  died  under  their  anguish.     A  sub-deacon  a.d.  356. 
having  been  severely  scourged,  was  sent  to  the  mines,  with- 
out being  allowed  time  to  dress  his  wounds,  and  he  died  on 
the  road.     Venerable,  aged  bishops  were  sent  into  the  de- 
serts throughout  Egypt,  and  Arianism  reigned  and  glutted 
itself  in  blood.     The  episcopal  office  was  sold  to  unworthy 
men  ;  the  profession  of  Arianism  being  the  only  requisite 
for  the   office.     The  cruelties  of  George   provoked   the 
Alexandrians  to  retaliation,  but  military  force  prevailed  : 
and  after  this  bishop  had  been  once  expelled,   he  returned 
still  more  terrible  and  more  detested. 

So  deplorably  misinformed  was  Gonstantius,  that  in  a 
letter  \  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  he  represents  this  same 
George  as  one  who  was  very  capable  of  instructing  others 
in  heavenly  things.  Athanasius  having  obtained  a  sight 
of  this  letter,  was  at  length  deterred  from  his  intended 
journey  to  the  emperor,  and  betook  himself  to  the  deserts, 

*  [Extat  ad  calcem  Ep.  ad  Solit.  p.  866.] 
t  [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  848,  A.   Theodoret.  ii.  14.    Socrat.  ii.  28.] 

t  [Ext.  ap.  Athan.  tom.  1.  p.  6U4-5.] 
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and  visited  the  monks,  his  most  faithful  adherents,  who  re- 
fused to  discover  him  to  his  persecuting  adversaries,  and 
offered  their  throats  to  the  sword,  being  ready  to  die  for 
the  Nicene  faith.     He  filled  up  another  part  of  his  time  in 
writing  his  own  apology  to  Constantius.     There  are  in  it 
strong  traces  of  that  rapid  eloquence  and  clear  reasoning,  for 
which  this  father  is  renowned.   Integrity  and  fervour  appear 
throughout ;  but  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  less  zeal  on  his 
own  account,  and  more  on  account  of  his  Divine  Master, 
were  visible  in  this  as  well  as  in  his  other  writings.     In 
truth,  the  connexion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  with 
the  honour  of  Christ,  and  with  lively  faith  in  his  mediation, 
is  so  plain,  that  practical,  serious,  humble  religion,  if  it 
exists  at  all  in  any  scene  of  controversy,  must  be  found  on 
that  side.     Men,  who  degrade  the  Divine  Saviour  into  a 
creature,  will  of  course  exalt  themselves,  and  cannot  have 
that  humility  and  faith  which  are  the  essential  ingredients 
of  a  holy  life.     I  gladly  remind  my  readers,  and  myself, 
that  the  value  of  the  apostolical  doctrines,  so  fiercely  per- 
secuted in  the  fourth  century,  rests  not  on  speculation,  but 
on  the  holy  tendency  of  their  nature.     There  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  existence  of  this  holy  tendency  and  influence, 
both  in  regard  to  Athanasius  and  other  Trinitarians   of 
that  time  ;  and  there  is  also  more  than  sufficient  proof  of 
the  contrary  tendency  of  the  doctrines  supported  by  the 
Arians.     But  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  evidence  of  the 
former  sort  is  scanty :  Christian  godliness  continued  very 
low  in  all  this  period  :  and  good  men  in  their  writings  and 
reflections  attended  too  little  to  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  doctrine  and  practice. 

Eusebius  of  VerceUse,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  pious 
bishops  of  those  times,  still  suffered  severely  in  Palestine 
in  his  banishment.  The  persecution  reached  even  to  Gaul, 
which  had  yet  happily  preserved  the  simplicity  of  aposto- 
lical confession  unmolested.  In  Constantinople,  Macedo- 
nius,  by  the  terror  of  his  persecutions,  drove  those  of  the 
general  church  and  the  Novatian  dissenters,*  into  a  sym- 
pathy for  each  other,  which  their  mutual  prejudices  had 
long  prevented.  Both  sorts  sufiered  extremely,  being 
obliged  to  communicate  with  Arians,  or  to  undergo  a  variety 

*  SozomeiLy  b.  ir.  c.  20.    [Socrat.  ii.  c.  38.] 
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of  hardships.  Agelius,  the  Novatian  bishop,  fled.  A  priest 
and  a  monk  of  theirs  were  tortured,  and  the  latter  died  by 
this  usage.  Novatianism  still  retained  a  measure  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  and  was  honoured  with  furnishing  those  who 
suffered  for  Jesus.  This  people  had  three  churches  in  Con- 
stantinople, one  of  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  emperor  s 
orders.  The  Novatians  carried  away  the  materials  to  the 
other  side  of  the  sea :  the  women  and  children  wrought 
diligently,  and  thus  it  was  rebuilt  Li  the  next  reign,  by 
the  emperor  s  permission,  they  carried  back  the  materials, 
and  rebuilt  their  church  at  Constantinople,  and  called  it 
ANASTATiA.*  Au  attempt  was  now  made  to  re-unite  those 
of  the  general  church  with  the  Novatians :  the  former 
were  the  more  ready,  because  they  had  no  place  of  worship 
at  all ;  but  the  narrow  bigotry,  which  had  ever  been  the 
great  fault  of  Novatianism,  prevented  the  union.  But  we 
must  now  mention  a  remarkable  instance  of  human  infirmity, 
which  calls  at  once  for  compassion  and  for  caution.  Hosiusf 
had  been  a  year  confined  at  Sirmium,  his  relations  were 
persecuted,  and  he  suffered  in  his  own  person  both  scourges 
and  tortures.  By  thus  afflicting  him,  the  Arian  tyrant 
thought  he  served  the  cause ;  and  by  such  inhuman  mea- 
sures were  the  patrons  of  the  heresy  stimulated  to  seek  the 
destruction  of  Godliness  I  Yet  so  infatuated  was  the  spirit 
of  Constantius,  that  he  all  along  was  liberally  supporting 
the  most  expensive  forms  and  ornaments  of  Christian 
worship,  while  he  was  labouring  with  aU  his  might  to 
eradicate  Christian  doctrine.  Hosius,  above  a  hundred 
years  old,  submitted  at  length  to  subscribe  an  conduct  of 
Arian  creed,  J  but  the  condemnation  of  Athana-  the  venem- 
sius  he  would  not  vindicate.  Permitted  at  length  ^  ***""' 
to  return  into  Spain,  he  lived,  however,  to  retract,  protest- 
ing against  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been  treated, 
and  with  his  last  breath  exhorting  all  men  to  reject  the 
heresy  of  Arius ;  and  thus  we  have  seen  to  his  end  the 
most  venerable  character  of  that  age,  still  in  his  heart  true 
to  his  God.  The  length  of  his  days  only  exposed  him  to  a 
greater  variety  of  suffering,  and  though  Satan's  malice  was 

*  That  is  "  Risen  again." 
4.  [Athan.  ad  Solit.  torn.  1.  p.  841,  et  de  fn^^  P«  704,  A.    Socrat.  ii.  31.] 

X  [PhUostorgii  Hist.  4.  3.  Soz,  iv.  6.] 
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permitted  to  do  him  much  mischief,  he  yet  was  enabled  to  die 
m  peace,  and  to  ppo  ve  that  the  Lord  feileth  not  them  that  are  his. 
In  the  same  year,  357,  Liberius  of  Rome,  after  two  years 
exile,  was  not  only  prevailed  on  to  receive  an  Arian  creed, 
Liberius  of  but  cvcH  to  Tcject  Athanasius.     The  subscription 
^riri^l  to  the  creed  was  not  so  much  an  evidence  of  in- 
A.D.  867.    sincerity,  as  was  the  condemnation  of  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate,  because  the  Arians,  fertile  in  expedients, 
made  creeds  upon  creeds,  expressed  in  artful  ambiguities, 
to  impose  on  tne  unwary.*     Liberius  by  these  unworthy 
means  recovered  his  bishopric.     The  see  of  Rome  at  that 
time  had  secular  charms   sufficient  to   seduce  a  worldly 
mind.     Whether  Liberius  cordially  repented  of  his  hjrpo- 
crisy  or  not,  we  have  no  evidence.    The  cruelty  of  the 
Arians  tried  to  the  utmost  the  hearts  of  men  in  those  days, 
and  now  the  proverb  was  verified,  "  All  the  world  against 
Athanasius,  and  Athanasius  against  all  the  world." 

But  the  power  of  divine  grace  was  displayed  during  this 
disastrous  season  in  preserving  a  remnant,  and  particulariy 
in  strengthening  the  mind  of  that  great  man,  through  a 
long  course  of  afflictions.  He  composed  about  this  time  a 
letter  to  the  monks,  in  which  he  confesses  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  writing  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God,  though  it  be  easy  to  confute  the  heretics.  He  owns 
his  ignorance,  and  calls  himself  a  mere  babbler,  and  be- 
seeches the  brethren  to  receive  what  he  wrote,  not  as  a 
perfect  explanation  of  the  divinity  of  the  Word,  but  as  a 
confutation  of  the  enemies  of  that  doctrine. 

Two  councils  were  held,t  the  one  at  Rimini,  the  other 
at  Seleucia,  both  with  a  view  to  support  Arianism.  La  the 
former  a  number  of  good  men  were  artfully  seduced,  by 
the  snares  of  the  Arians,  to  agree  to  what  they  did  not  un- 
derstand. This  sect,  now  victorious  every  where,  began 
to  show  itself  disunited  and  to  separate  into  two  parties.  But 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble  the  reader  with  idle  niceties, 
in  which  proud  men  involved  themselves,  while  all  had  for- 
saken the  simple  faith  of  antiquity.  In  these  confusions, 
Macedonius  lost  the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  was  given 
to  Eudoxius,  translated  from  Antioch,  in  the  year  360. 
Constantius   poorly  endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  corrup- 

♦  [Soz.  iv.  c.  15J  X  [Sulp.  Sever.  Sacr.  Hist.  1.  2.  p.  418,  &c] 
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tions  both  of  principle  and  practice,  with  which  he  filled  .the 
church,  by  oflTering  large  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  . 

carpets  for  the  altar  of  gold  tissue,  adorned  with  is^r* 
precious  stones,  curtains  of  gold  and  divers  colours  ff  cUSstLn- 
lor  the  doors  of  the  church,  and  also  liberal  dona-  ^"ff^S^^ 
tives  to  the  clergy,  the  virgins,  and  the  widows.* 

In  the  mean  time  Christendom  throughout  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  extorted  Arian  subscriptions  ;  and  Macedo- 
nius,  the  deposed  bishop  of  Constantmople,  formed  another 
sect  of  those  who  were  enemies  to  the  (fivinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  These,  by  the  advantage  of  sober  manners,  spread 
themselves  among  the  monastenes,  and  increased  the  cor- 
ruption which  then  pervaded  the  Christian  world.  But 
the  vigilant  spirit  of  Athanasius  was  stirred  up  to  op- 
pose this  heresy  also.  ^'  The  Father  cannot  be  Son,  nor 
the  Son  Father,  (says  he)  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  never 
called  by  the  name  of  Son,  but  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son.  The  holy  Trinity  is  but  one  divine 
nature,  and  one  God,  with  which  acreature  cannot  be  joined. 
This  is  suflScient  for  the  faithful.  Human  knowled^re  goes 
no  farther:  the  cherubims  veil  the  rest  with  their ^^.^ 

The  see  of  Antioch  being  vacant,t  Meletius,  bishop  of 
Sebasta,  a  man  of  exemplary  meekness  and  piety,  was 
chosen.  "Rie  Arians  supposed  him  to  be  of  tneir  party. 
Constantius  ordered  the  new  bishop  to  preach  before  him 
on  the  controversial  subject  of  the  Trinity  :  Meletius  deli- 
vered himself  with  Christian  sincerity,  rebuked  the  rashness 
of  men,  who  strove  to  fathom  the  divine  nature,  and  ex- 
horted his  audience  to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  of  the  faith. 
He  had  remained  only  a  month  in  Antioch,  and  had  the 
honour  to  be  banished  by  the  emperor,  who  filled  up  the  see 
with  Euzoius,  the  old  friend  of  Arius.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  friends  of  Meletius  separated  from  the  Arians,  and 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  ancient  church,  which  had  been 
the  first  at  Antioch.  Besides  the  Arians,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  emperor  s  favour,  there  were  two  parties  both 
sound  in  the  Nicene  &ith,  the  Eustathians,  before  spoken  of, 
and  the  Meletians,  who  testified  in  the  strongest  manner  their 
regard  for  their  exile  pastor.  In  the  year  36 1,  however,  Con- 
stantius died  of  a  fever,  having  received  baptism  a  little  be- 

♦  Fleury,  b.  xiv.  [c  23.]  t  [Theodoret.  ii.  31.     Socrat.  ii.  44.] 
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fore  he  expired,  from  Euzoius ;  for,  after  his  father  s  exam- 

coiutantias  P'^^'  ^^  ^*^  deferred  it  till  this  time.*  His  chanie- 
dies,         ter  needs  no  detail :  it  appeared  from  his  case,  that 
'a  weak  man,  armed  with  despotic  power,  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  incredible  mischief  in  the  Church  of  Christ. f 


CHAP.  V. 

A  VIEW  OF  MONASTICISM  AND  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
UNDER  CONSTANTINE,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

It  seemed  most  convenient  to  preserve  the  connexion  of 
the  Arian  controversy  without  interruption.      K  the  evan- 
gelical reader  has  not  rained  much  information  concerning 
the  spirit  of  true  religion,  during  this  violent  contest,   the 
times  and  the  materials  must  bear  the  blame.     There  were 
probably,  in  that  whole  period,  many  sincere  souls,  who 
mourned  in  secret  over  the  abominations  of  the  age  :  but 
history,  ever  partial  to  the  great,  and  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dor of  kings  and  bishops,  condescends  not  to  notice  them. 
The  people  of  God  were  in  lower  life,  and  remain,  therefore, 
unknown.     We  left  Athanasius  in  the  desert,  where  he  em- 
ployed the  leisure,  which  the  iniquity  of  the  persecution 
gave  him,  in  visiting  the  monks.     He  had  been  acquainted 
with  their  most  renowned  leader  Anthony,  but 
Anthray     had  Hot  the  satisfaction  to  meet  with  him  again, 
A.^ of  866!  ^^  dying  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  356.    Let 
us  leave  Athanasius  and  the  Arian  controversy 
awhile,  and  see  what  we  can  find  concerning  the  monks, 
and  other  particulars  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  Church 
in  the  mean  time. 

We  are  not  to  form  an  idea  of  ancient  monks  from  mo- 
dern ones.  It  was  a  mistaken  thing  in  holy  men  of  old  to 
retire  altogether  from  the  world.  But  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  mistake  originated  in  piety.     We  often  hear 

*  A  fact  related  of  him  by  Theodoret  enables  ub  to  fix  the  religious 
character  of  this  prince.  When  he  was  going  to  carry  on  war  with  Mag- 
nentius,  he  exhorted  aU  his  soldiers  to  receive  baptism,  observing  the 
danger  of  dying  without  that  sacred  rite,  and  ordering  those  to  i^um 
home  who  refused  to  submit  to  it.  Not  infidelity,  but  superstition,  ]^re- 
dominated  in  his  mind.  Yet  how  inconsistent,  to  defer  his  own  baptism 
so  long.    [Theodoret. iii. 3]  t  [Socrat.  ii.  47.    Philostorg.  vi.  5.] 
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it  said,  How  ridiculous  to  think  of  pleasing  Grod  by  auste^ 
rities  and  solitude  I  Far  be  it  from  me  to  vindicate  the  su- 
perstitions of  monks,  and  particularly  the  vows  of  celibacy. 
But  the  error  is  very  natural,  has  been  reprehended  much 
too  severely,  and  the  profaneness  of  men  of  the  world  is  abun- 
dantly more  dangerous.  The  enormous  evils  of  Monasti- 
cism  are  to  be  ascribed  to  its  degeneracy  in  after-times,  not 
to  its  first  institution.  What  could,  for  instance,  be  better 
intentioned,  than  the  determination  of  Anthony  to  follow 
literally  our  Lord's  rule,  ^^  Sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor  ?  "  Say  that  he  was  ignorant  and  superstitious ; 
he  was  both  :  but  he  persevered  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  five  years  in  voluntary  poverty  with  admirable  consist- 
ency. Sure  it  could  be  no  slight  cause  that  could  move  a 
young  person  of  opulence  to  part  with  all,  and  live  in  the 
abstemiousness  of  a  solitary  life  with  such  unshaken  perse;- 
verance.  Let  us,  fi*om  the  memorials  of  his  life,  written 
by  Athanasius,  omitting  the  miracles  which  the  then  fashion- 
able credulity  imposed  on  men,  endeavour  to  collect,  as  far 
as  we  can,  a  just  idea  of  his  spirit. 

Athanasius  *  tells  us  that  he  had  often  seen  him,  and  had 
received  information  concerning  him  fix)m  his  servant.  It 
was  a  great  disadvantage  to  Anthony's  judgment,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  be  instructed  in  literature.  There  is  a 
medium  in  all  things  secular.  We  have  seen  numbers 
corrupted  by  an  excess  of  literary  attachments :  we  see  here 
one  misled  by  the  want  of  proper  cultivation.  When  a 
youth,  he  had  heard  read  in  the  church  our  Lord's  words 
to  the  rich  young  man,  and  his  ignorance  led  him  to  sell  all 
and  give  to  the  poor,  and  enter  into  the  monastic  life.  Monks, 
as  yet,  had  not  learned  to  live  in  perfect  deserts  unconnected 
with  mankind,  and  hitherto  they  hved  at  a  small  distance 
from  then-  own  vUlage.  Anthony  endeavoured  to  form 
himself  on  the  severest  models,  and  pushed  the  genius  of 
solitude  to  rigours  before  unknown.  His  fame  increased  ; 
he  was  looked  on  as  a  mirror  of  perfection,  and  the  Egypt- 
ians were  studious  to  follow  his  example.  His  instructions 
to  those  who  listened  to  him  are  not,  in  general,  worth 
transcribing.  The  faith  of  Christ  is  very  obscure  at  least 
in  the  best  of  them  ;  yet  his  sincerity  is  evident :  his  love 

*  [Vit.  S.  Antonii  ap.  Athan.  Op.  torn.  2.  p.  460,  &c.] 
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to  divine  things  must  have  been  ardent  ;  his  conflicts  and 
temptations,  which  are  confusedly  written  by  Athanasius, 
demonstrated  a  mind  too  humble,  and  knowing  too  much 
of  himself,  to  trust  in  his  own  righteousness.  He  preached 
well  by  his  life,  and  temper,  and  spirit,  however  he  might 
fail  in  doctrinal  knowledge. 

*  In  the  persecution  by  Dioclesian  he  left  his  beloved 
solitude,  and  came  to  Alexandria,  strengthening  the  minds 
of  Christian  sufferers,  exposing  himself  to  danger  for  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  yet  not  guilty  of  the  excess  of 
delivering  up  himself  to  martyrdom.  In  all  this  there  was 
what  was  better  than  the  monk, — ^the  sincere  and  charitable 
Christian.  Nor  did  he  observe  to  perfection  the  rules  of 
solitude.  There  were  two  sorts  of  monks,  the  solitary,  and 
those  who  lived  in  societies.  Anthony,  though  he  had  a 
strong  inclination  to  follow  the  first  sort  altogether,  some- 
times joined  the  latter,  and  even  on  some  occasions  ap- 
peared in  the  world. 

t  The  Arian  heresy  gave  him  another  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  zeal.  He  again  entered  Alexandria,  and  protested 
against  its  impiety,  which,  he  observed,  was  of  a  piece  with 
heathenism  itself.  **  Be  assured,"  said  he,  ^*  all  nature  is 
moved  with  indignation  against  [them  because  they]  reckon 
the  Creator  of  all  things  to  be  a  creature."  And  this  is  one 
circumstance,  which  convinces  me,  that  genuine  godliness, 
the  ofispring  of  Christian  principles,  must  have  been  with 
the  primitive  monks,  because  they  generally  vindicated  the 
Nicene  faith,  and  could  not  endure  Arianism.  They  must, 
many  of  them  at  least,  have  felt  the  motions  of  the  divine 
life,  which  will  not  connect  itself  with  any  principles  that 
depreciate  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ 

In  conversing  with  Pagan  philosophers,  he  observed, 
that  Christianity  held  the  mystery,  not  in  the  wisdom  of 
Grecian  reasonmg,  but  in  the  power  of  faith  supplied  to 
them  from  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  "  Faith,"  J  says  he 
^^  springs  from  the  affection  of  the  mind ;  Logic  from  arti- 
ficial contrivance.  Those  who  have  the  energy  that  is  by 
faith,  need  not  perhaps  the  demonstration  that  comes  by 
reasoning."  He  very  justly  appealed  to  the  glorious  fruits 
of  Christianity  in  the  world,  and  exhorted  the  philosophers 

•  [Ibid.  p.  478,  D.]  t  [Ibid.  p.  491.]  J  [Ibid.  p.  4M,  B.] 
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**  to  believe  *  and  know  that  the  Christian  art  is  not  merely 
verbal,  but  of  faith  which  worketh  by  love ;  with  which  ye 
being  once  endowed,  shall  not  need  demonstrations  by  ar- 
guments, but  shall  deem  these  words  of  Anthony  sufficient 
to  lead  you  to  the  faith  of  Christ.** 

The  evangelical  reader  will  see  here  something  better  than 
mere  monasticism.f  But  he  sullied  all  this  by  a  foolish  at- 
tempt to  make  mankind  believe,  that  he  lived  without  food, 
while  he  ate  in  secret ;  and  by  a  vain  parade  of  conversation 
concerning  temperance,  which  savoured  more  of  Pythago- 
rean fanaticism  than  of  Christian  piety.  In  his  extreme 
old  age  he  gave  particular  directions,  that  his  body  should 
be  interred,  not  preserved  in  a  house  after  the  Egyptian 
manner  of  honouring  deceased  saints  and  martyrs,  and 
charged  his  two  attendants  to  let  no  man  know  the  place  of 
his  burial.  "  At  the  resurrection  J  of  the  dead  I  shall  re- 
ceive my  body,"  says  he,  "  from  the  Saviour  incorruptible." 
He  guarded  his  friends  against  the  Arian  heresy,  and  bade 
them  not  be  disturbed,  though  the  judicial  power,  an  ima- 
ginary fading  domination,  should  be  against  them.$  ^^  Do 
ye  observe  what  ye  have  received  from  the  fathers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  pious  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  ye 
have  heard  worn  the  Scriptures,  and  of  which  I  have  often 
reminded  you.  Divide  ||  my  clothes  in  this  manner  :  Give 
one  of  my  sheep-skins  to  the  bishop  Athanasius,  together 
with  the  garment  which  I  received  from  him  when  new, 
and  now  return  him  when  old.  And  give  the  other  sheep- 
skin to  Serapion  the  bishop.  The  sackcloth  keep  for  your- 
selves," says  he  to  his  two  attendants.  "  Farewell,  child- 
ren, Anthony  is  going,  and  is  no  more  with  you."  He 
stretched  out  his  feet,  and  appearing  pleased  at  the  sight  of 
his  friends  coming  to  him»  ne  expired  with  evident  marks 
of  cheerftilness  on  his  face.  His  last  will  was  punctually 
executed.  Such  was  the  death  of  this  father  of  monasti- 
cism  :  the  account  is  taken  wholly  from  his  Life  by  Atha- 
nasius, and  is  a  monument  of  the  genuine  piety  and  deep 
superstition  both  of  the  monk  and  his  biographer.      Such 

♦  [Ibid.  p.  496,  D.] 

t  Possibly  the  attentive  reader  may  observe,  without  my  mentioning  it, 
that  I  have  seen,  on  a  closer  inspection,  reason  to  think  better  of  Anthony, 
than  from  the  short  account  of  him  in  p.  450,  one  might  seem  to  conclurTe. 

J  [Ibid.  p.  603,  C]         §  [Ibid.  p.  602,  A.]  |[  [Ibid.  p.  603,  C] 
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was  the  state  of  godliness  in  those  times,  existing  obscure 
in  hermitages  ;  while  abroad  in  the  world  the  Gospel  was 
almost  buned  in  faction  and  ambition  ;  yet  probably  in  or- 
dinary life  it  thrived  the  best  in  some  instances,  though  qaite 
unknown. 

By  the  assistance  of  Fleury,  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge 
the  history  of  men  of  this  sort.     There  were  others  of  great 
monastic  renown  in  the  time  of  Anthony.     But  their  na^ 
ratives,  if  true,  are  neither  entertaining  nor  instructive,  and 
a  great  part  of  them  at  least  is  stuffed  with  extravagant 
fables.     Let  us  turn  to  other  objects.    At  the  time  *  when 
the  bishops  were  travelling  to  the  council  of  Nice,  [Leontius,] 
bishop  of  CaBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  in  his  way  thither,  arrived 
at  a  small  town  called  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia.      There 
he  met  with  Gregory,  afterwards  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  who 
applied  for  baptism.     This  man  had  led  a  life  of  great 
moral  strictness,  belonging  to  a  particular  sect,  who  ohserved 
the  Sabbath  and  a  distinction  of  meats  like  the  Jews.    His 
wife  Nonna  was  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  was  very  in- 
strumental in  her  husband's  conversion.      There  is  reason 
to  hope  it  was  a  conversion  from  self-righteous  pride  to  the 
humble  &ith  of  Jesus.     [Leontius]  instructed  him  :  he  re- 
ceived baptism,  and  some  years  afterwards,  was  made  bishop 
of  the  place,  and  remained  in  that  office  forty-five  years,  to 
an  extreme  old  age.     Though  advanced  in  years,  when  he 
applied  himself  to  Christian  learning,  he  acquired  a  just 
discernment,  preserved  his  flock  from  the  spreading  infection 
of  Arianism,  and  mollified  the  manners  of  the  barbarous 
people.     Possibly  the  memoirs  of  his  pastoral  labours,  if  ^^ 
had  them,  might  be  found  more  instructive  than  most  of 
the  subjects  which  engage  bur  attention  in  this  period.    GrC' 
gory's  episcopal  character  commenced  about  the  year  328. 
And  this  tribute  seemed  due  to  his  memory  and  to  that  or 
his  wife,  not  only  on  their  own  accounts,  but  also  because 
they  were  the  parents  of  the  famous  Gregory  of  NazianzuiD> 
who  in  an  oration  celebrates  their  piety. 

If  we  look  to  the  situation  of  the  ancient  heretics,  we  find 
them  in  a  dwindling  state.  The  followers  of  Marcion,  Valen- 
tinian,  and  the  rest,  still  subsisted  indeed,  and  an  edict t  o^ 
Constantine  forbade  their  assembling  together.     Under  this 

•  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  19.  tom.  1.  p.  289—205.]  f  [Soz.  ii.  c.  32j 
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act  of  Uniformity  the  Novatians  were  condemned  also. 
Thus  the  best  of  the  Dissenters  were  not  permitted  to  wor- 
ship in  their  own  way,  while  the  Donatists,  the  worst,  were 
in  a  manner  tolerated.  But  in  vain  do  we  look  either  for 
wisdom  or  equity  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  Con- 
stantine  or  any  of  his  family  in  general.  Two  only  of  the 
persecuted  sects,  the  Meletians  and  the  Donatists,  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  edict,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  omission,  they  subsisted,  and  weathered 
the  force  of  the  decree.  The  old  heresies  were  crushed, 
while  the  enthusiastic  Montanists  maintained  their  hold  in 
their  native  Phrygia,  and  the  Novatians  remained  still  nu- 
merous, retaining  narrow  views  of  church  discipline,  and 
with  these  a  considerable  strictness  of  manners,  and  it  is 
hoped,  the  good  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  But  we 
want  better  materials  for  the  history  of  this  people. 

At  the  very  time*  when  Athanasius  was  persecuted  at 
Tyre,  and  was  thought  unworthy  to  live  at  Alexandria,  the 
bishops  were  employed  also  in  dedicating  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Its  magnificence  was  a 
monument  of  the  ostentatious  superstition  of  Constantine. 
It  is  foreign  to  our  design  to  describe  its  expensive  pomp. 
On  this  occasion,  Jerusdem,  which  from  the  time  of  Adrian 
had  been  called  JElia^f  recovered  its  name,  became  the 
resort  of  Christian  pilgrims,  was  vainly  represented  %  by 
some  as  the  new  Jerusalem  described  by  the  prophets,  and 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  sermons,  acts  of  liberality, 
and  panegyncs  on  the  emperor.  In  these  things  the  his- 
torian Eusebius  was  signally  distinguish^.  Here  Arius 
was  received  ;  and  thus  that  Scripture  was  fulfilled  con- 
cerning the  hypocrisy  of  professors  of  religion  in  the  Christian 
times,  ^^  Your  brethren  that  hated  you,  and  cast  you  out 
for  my  name's  sake,  said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified."  ^  The 
enmity  against  real  godliness  was  varnished  with  a  parade 
of  external  piety  ;  pomp  supplied  the  room  of  sincerity, 
and  formality  usurped  the  place  of  spiritual  understanding. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Constantine  wrote  to  Anthony 
the  monk,  and  begged  an  answer.  The  reflection  which  he 
made  on  the  occasion  showed  at  once  his  ignorance  of  secu- 

*  [Socrat.  i.  c.  33.]      t  ^lia  Capitolina,  beccuse  rebuilt  by  ^lias  Adrianus. 
t  Fleuiy,  b.  xi.  64.  §  Isaiah  Ixvi.  6. 
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lar  affairs,  and  his  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Be  not 
astonished,^  says  he,  if  an  emperor  writes  to  us.  He  is  but 
a  man  :  rather  be  astonished,  that  God  should  write  a  book 
for  man,  and  deliver  it  to  us  by  his  own  Son.  He  answered 
the  emperor,  desiring  him  not  to  esteem  present  things,  to 
think  of  the  future  judgment,  to  remember  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  true  and  eternal  king  ;  to  be  merciful,  to  do  justice, 
and  particularly  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

Under  Constantius  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-unite  the 
Donatists  to  the  general  church.f  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  number  were  formally  recovered  to  it.  The  body  of 
them  remained,  what  they  dways  were,  an  unworthy  people, 
and  they  had  among  them  a  sort  of  wild  licentious  persons 
called  Circumcelliones,  who  were  very  violent  and  ferocious 
in  their  conduct. 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
CENTURY,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

This  should  be  the  favourite  object  of  a  Christian  historian, 
and  glad  should  I  be  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  wishes  or 
the  evangelical  reader.  But  the  period  before  us  is  far  more 
fruitful  in  ecclesiastical  contentions,  than  remarkable  for  the 
extension  of  Christianity  itself;  and  even  the  account  which 
we  have  of  the  trophies  of  the  Redeemer  s  death  and  resur- 
rection, in  the  barbarous  countries,  is  too  mean  and  defective, 
to  satisfy  the  laudable  curiosity  of  those  who  love  the  pro- 
gress of  vital  religion. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  a  Tyrian  philosopher, 
named  Meropius,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  travelling,  ex- 
plored the  interior  parts  of  India,  t  He  took  with  him  two 
boys,  his  relations,  who  understood  the  Greek  tongue.  Ar- 
riving at  a  certain  harbour,  the  natives  murdered  the  whole 

*  PAthan.  in  vit.  Anton,  torn.  2.  p.  497.] 
t  [Basnage  Hist,  de  I'Eglise,  1.  4.  c.  4.  §  10.]  ,, 

t  I  follow  the  Darrative  of  Socrates,  b.  1.  c.  19.    But  what  he  ciu}* 


f  rumeniius  ;  uiougn  n  appears,  irom  ine  account  oi  riruce,  m  nis  t^j^o 
to  discover  the  source  of  tne  Nile,  to  have  long  remained  in  the  deep€«^ 
ignorance  and  vice. 
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company,  except  the  two  boys,  who  were  presented  to  the 
king,  and  finding  favour  in  his  eyes,  were  promoted  in  his 
court.  Upon  the  king's  death,  the  queen  dowager  engaged 
them  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  realm,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  prince.  Their  names  were  .Sldesius  and 
Frumentius.  But  the  latter  was  prime  minister.*  The 
man,  however,  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  higher  objects  than  the 
politics  of  the  country.  [He  made  it  his  business  to  find 
out  the  Boman  Merchants  who  resided  in  the  country,  and 
to  learn  whether  any  of  them  were  Christians.]  Having 
discovered  some  [and  having  told  them  who  he  was,]  he 
encouraged  them  to  associate  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
worship,  and  at  length  erected  a  church  for  their  use,  and 
certain  natives,  [being]  instructed  in  the  Gospel,  were  con- 
verted to  the  faith.  On  the  king's  accession  to  the  adminis- 
tration, Frumentius  desired  leave  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
which  both  the  king  and  his  mother  were  very  reluctant  to 
allow.  He  left  the  country,  however,  with  .^desius.  The 
latter  returned  to  his  relations  at  Tyre,  while  Frumentius, 
arriving  at  Alexandria,  communicated  his  adventures  to 
Athanasius  the  bishop,  and  informed  him  of  the  probability 
of  evangelizing  the  country,  if  missionaries  were  sent  thither. 
On  mature  consideration,  Athanasius  told  him,  that  none 
was  so  fit  for  the  office  as  himself.  He  consecrated  him 
therefore  the  first  bishop  of  the  Indians ;  and  this  active 
missionary,  returning  to  a  country  where  his  integrity  and 
capacity  had  already  been  distinguished,  preached  the  Gos- 
pel with  much  success,  and  erected  many  churches.  Thus 
was  the  Gospel  planted  in  a  barbarous  kingdom,  where  the 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  natives  would  much  facilitate  its 
external  progress  at  least,  under  the  episcopal  labours  of  a 
man,  who  had  educated  their  sovereign  ;  then  at  least,  most 
probably,  there  were  many  real  conversions,  and  a  time  of 
copious  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God.f     And  the  difficulty 

*  Bruce  would  caU  him  the  Ras.  The  whole  storjr  carries  a  atroue  air 
of  probability,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  customs  in  this  Indian  king- 
dom to  those  of  Abyssinia ;  which  seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture,  that 
the  India  of  Socrates  was  Abyssinia. 

f  The  absolute  despotism  of  the  Abyssinian  princes,  and  the  probability 
that  the  Sovereiffa  before  us  received  Christianity,  would  account  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Gospel  through  the  whole  country.  And  the  inaccess- 
ible situation  and  profound  ignorance  of  Abvssiuia,  will  account  for  the 
continuance  of  nominal  Cliristianity  to  this  day. 
VOL.  I.  2  0 
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of  access  to  this  region,  which  has  since  proved  so  prejudi- 
cial to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  its  inhabitants, 
was  at  that  time  a  happy  preservative  to  the  infant  church.* 
It  was  in  vain,  that  Gonstantius  laboured  to  poison  it  with 
his  beloved  Arianism.  He  gave  orders  that  Frumentius 
should  be  deposed,  and  that  an  Arian  successor  should  be  ap- 

Eointed  ;  but  the  country  was  happily  out  of  the  reach  of 
is  imperial  bigotry. 

The  Iberians  were  a  people  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea, 
who,  in  some  military  excursion,  took  prisoner  a  pious 
Christian  woman,  whose  sanctity  of  manners  engaged  the 
respect  of  these  barbarians.      Socrates  mentions  several 
miracles  which  God  wrought  by  her  means.t     The  credi- 
bility of  such  divine  interpositions  much  depends  on  the 
importance  of  circumstances.     *  Nee   Deus  intersit,  nisi 
dignus  vindice  nodus/  is  a  rule  of  Horace  fiill  of  good 
sense,  and  as  applicable  to  theology  as  to  poetry.     What 
so  likely  to  aflect  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  people  as  mira- 
cles ?  The  situation  of  things  rendered  it  probable,  that 
such  divine  interpositions  might  take  place ;  but  I  shall 
mention  only  those,  which  may  seem  worthy  of  some  credit. 
A  child  of  the  king's  was  sent  to  the  women  of  the  country 
to  be  cured,  if  any  of  them  knew  a  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing it — a  well-known  ancient  custom.     The  ease  baffled 
the  skill  of  them  all,  and  the  child  was  committed  to  the 
captive  woman.     '^  Christ,  said  she,  who  healed  many,  will 
also  heal  this  infant."     She  prayed,  and  he  recovered.    In 
the  same  manner  the  queen  herself  was  healed  of  a  distem- 
per some  time  after.     "  It  is  not  my  work,"  said  she,  "  but 
that  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  maker  of  the  worid/' 
The  king  sent  her  presents  in  token  of  his  gratitude.    But 
she  sent  them  back,  assuring  him,  that  ^^  godliness  was  her 
riches,  and  that  she  should  look  on  it  as  the  noblest  pre- 
sent, if  he  would  worship  the  Gon  whom  she  adored."  Th^ 
next  day  the  king  was  lost  in  hunting  in  a  thick  mist,  and 
implored  in  vain  the  aid  of  his  gods.     In  his  distress,  i^ 
collecting  the  words  of  the  wonuun,  he  prayed  to  the  Goo 
whom  she  worshipped.     The  mist  was  mstantly  dispersed, 

*  [Mach  inUresting  information  respecting  the  present  state  of  this 
oountry  may  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Missionaries  Gobat,  Isenbeigi 
and  Krc^if,  published  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society.] 

f  B.  1.  c.  20.    [Soz.  ii.  c.  7.] 
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and  the  king  found  his  way  home.  In  consequence  of  this 
event,  and  of  future  conferences  with  the  woman,  both  the 
king  and  queen  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  exhorted  their 
subjects  to  receive  it.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Constan- 
tine,  to  desire  that  pastors  might  be  commissioned  to  instruct 
them.  The  emperor  gave  the  ambassadors  a  very  gracious 
reception. 

It  is  proper  to  add  here,  on  the  authority  of  Fhilostor- 
gius,*  that  Constantius  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Sabeans  of 
Arabia  Fdix,  demanding  that  the  Boman  navigators  and 
[any  other  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  embraced  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  might  be  allowed  to  build]  churches,  and  that  he 
furnished  them  witii  money  for  the  purpose.  Theonhilus, 
an  Indian,  who  had  long  been  with  Constantine  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  hostage,  was  ordained  bishop  by  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  sent  among  the  Sabeans;  he  erected 
churches,  and  spread  at  least  the  name  of  Christianity  to  a 
certain  degree. 

The  ecclesiastical  accounts  of  Britain  are  so  fabulous, 
or  at  best  so  scanty,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  relate 
any  thing  that  has  the  marks  of  historical  authenticity. 
At  the  councU  of  Ariminum,  held  on  account  of  the  Arian 
heresy,  the  emperor  Constantius  gave  orders  to  supply  the 
expenses  of  the  bishops  out  of  the  public  treasury.  While 
the  rest  accepted  the  imperial  munificence,  the  bishops  of 
Gaul  and  Bntain  thought  it  unbecoming  the  ecclesiastical 
character  to  receive  secular  maintenance,  and  bore  their 
own  expenses.  Only  three  from  Britain  were  so  poor,  that 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  Their  brethren 
offered  by  a  contribution  to  supply  their  wants  ;  but  they 
chose  rather  to  be  oUiged  to  the  emperor's  bounfy,  than 
to  burthen  their  brethren.  Gavidius,  a  fVench  bishop,  re- 
proached them  for  this ;  but  Severus,  the  relater  of  the 
story,  thinks  it  was  a  circumstance  much  redounding  to 
their  credit.t  So  I  apprehend  it  will  appear  to  the  reader, 
and  we  regret  that  where  there  are  such  evident  vestiges 
of  primitive  and  disinterested  simplicity,  we  should  know 
so  little  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  quite  remote 
from  the  scenes  of  ecclesiastical  turbulence  and  ambition. 

•  [PhilostorgU  Hist.  iii.  c.  4.]  t  Siilpit.  Sev.  b.  ii.  c.  07. 
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Probably  in  our  island  the  Gospel  flourished  at  this    tune 
in  humble  obscurity. 

Christianity  was  spreading  itself  beyond  the  Boman  em- 
pire. The  nations  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  re- 
motest parts  of  France,  were  now  Christian  ;  and  the  Goths 
near  the  Danube,  about  sixty  years  before,  had  been  civi- 
lized at  least,  by  the  Christian  religion,  through  the  bishops 
whom  they  had  carried  captive  under  Gallienus ;  and  most 
probably  the  Spirit  of  God  was  with  their  labours.  Armenia 
under  its  kiAg  Tiridates  had  embraced  Christianity,*  and 
by  means  of  commerce  had  conveyed  it  into  Persia,  where 
Christians  began  to  be  numerous. 

But  there  they  sustained  a  very  grievous  persecution 
from  king  Sapor^  in  the  time  of  Constantine ;  a  long  ac- 
count of  which  we  have  in  Sozomen.f  The  reader  has  seen 
many  things  of  the  same  kind  in  former  persecutions ;  I 
shall  only  observe  therefore  in  general,  that  thousands  chose 
rather  to  sufier  for  the  name  of  Christ,  than  to  pollute  them- 
selves with  the  worship  of  the  sun  ;  that  the  Magi  and  the 
Jews  were  peculiarly  instrumental  in  this  persecution  ;  and 
that  the  people  of  God  suffered  here  with  so  much  sincerity 
and  fortitude,  as  to  evince  that  the  Lord  had  many  people 
belonging  to  himself  in  Persia. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  IDOLATRY  IN  THIS  CENTURY,  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF  CONSTANTIUS. 

It  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Komans  to  be  exces- 
sively superstitious.  While  their  arms  prospered  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  they  were  vigilant  and  punctual  in  all 
the  offices  of  their  religion,  and  studious  of  adopting  the 
gods  of  the  nations  whom  they  conquered,  as  well  as  their 
improvements  in  arts  and  sciences.  This  religious  spirit 
was  the  nurse  at  least,  if  not  the  parent,  of  many  social 

*  Armenia  had  probably  long  before  been  in  some  measure  evangelized. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  commencement  of  this  century  that  GrM[ory, 
sumamed  The  Enlightener,  established  the  Grospel  there.  Through  his 
means,  Tiridates  and  all  his  nobles  were  brought  over  to  the  professioD  of 
Christianity.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Armenia  by  Leontius  bishop 
£of  Ciesarea  and  metropolitan!  of  Cappaaocia.    Mosheim,  Cent*  iv* 

T  B.  ii.  c.  9,  &c.  ♦ 
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virtues ;  industry,  frugality,  valour,  and  patriotism,  coalesced 
with  superstition.  With  the  learning  of  Greece,  at  length, 
her  philosophical  scepticism  and  Epicurean  profaneness  were 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  were  at- 
tended with  their  usual  vices  of  luxury  and  dissipation.  The 
vulgar  still  believed  as  senators  and  equestrians  were  wont 
to  do ;  the  college  of  Augurs,  the  whole  apparatus  of  idol- 
atry, remained  in  all  their  pomp  and  formality ;  and  the 
greatest  noblemen  thought  themselves  dignified  by  the 
priesthood,  while  they  inwardly  despised  what  they  pro- 
fessed with  fictitious  reverence. 

Little  did  they  think,  when  a  few  fishermen  and  me- 
chanics of  Judea  began  to  preach  Christ  crucified,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  destined  to  overturn  the  idolatrous 
establishment  of  ages.     By  our  present  familiarity  with 
Christian  usages^  and  by  the  perfect  annihilation  of  Pagan 
phenomena,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admire  so  much  the 
work  of  God  in  the  propagation  of  his  own  religion,  as  it 
deserves.  Were  the  matter  fiilly  considered,  it  would  strike 
every  mind  with  conviction,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
done  this.     That  zeal,  which  philosophy  had  cooled,  revived 
in  the  minds  of  polytheists,  and  produced  persecution,  as 
Christianity  spread  through  the  nations.     A  superstitious 
temper  in  many  of  the  great  and  the  learned  succeeded  to 
the  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  and  mere  philosophers  them- 
selves, through  carnal  enmity  and  political  selfishness,  aided 
the  intolerant  spirit  with  all  their  might.     We  have  seen 
how  the  Gospel  still  triumphed  without  secular  support, 
and  have  already  taken  notice  of  one  strong  symptom  of 
the  decline  of  Paganism  toward  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, namely,  that  a  new  race  of  philosophers  arose,  who 
attempted  to  form  an  alliance  with  Ch4tianity.     These 
new  Ratonics  all  owned  Ammonius  for  their  mas- 
ter, who,  as  Eusebius  *  tells  us,  professed  the   p^touic 
Gospel  to  the  end  of  his  life.     So  nlainly  did  ^^i^f^^^ 
Satan  feel  his  inability  to  crush  the  Gospel,  that 
he  was  contented  now  with  labouring  to  adulterate  and  un- 
dermine it.     From  this  school  proceeded  Porphyry,!  b^™ 

•  [Euseb.  vi.  19.1 
t  See  Lardner's  [Works]  under  the  article  Porphyry.    From  him  I  have 
'derived  information  on  this  subject,  though  obliged  to  dissent  entirely  from 
his  opinion,  [[vol.  4.  c.  37.] 
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at  Tyre,  whose  life  is  written  by  Eunapius.  He  studied  six 
years  at  Borne  under  Plotinus,  whose  hfe  he  published.  So- 
crates tells  us,^  that  in  his  early  days  he  y^as  a  Christian ; 
but  having  been  beaten  by  some  Christians  at  Caesarea, 
through  disgust  he  relinquished  the  Grospel.  Its  hold  on  his 
mind  must  have  been  extremely  weak,  when  he  could  be 
induced  to  leave  it  because  of  the  unworthy  conduct  of  some 
nominal  believers.  But  let  Augustine's  reflection  be  heard 
on  this  occasion,  who  thus  addresses  himrf  **  If  ever  you  had 
truly  and  cordially  loved  divine  wisdom,  you  would  have 
known  Christ  the  power  of  Grod,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ,• 
nor  would  you  ever  have  revolted  from  his  most  wholesome 
humility,  through  the  pride  of  vain  knowledge."  TlieTie 
remain  only  some  fragments  of  his  fifteen  books  against  the 
Christians.  He  shows  in  them  the  same  malignant  spirit 
which  Celsus  did,  but  with  superior  abilities  ;  for  his  ca- 
pacity and  learning  were  both  very  eminent. 

In  his  old  age  he  pubUshed  a  work  on  the   Philosophy 
of  Oracles,  which  has  been  denied  to  be  his,  because  he 
speaks  in  it  very  honourably  of  Christianity,  and  utters  sen- 
tunents  which  one  would  not  expect  from  a  man  who  had 
spent  a  long  life  in  virulent  animosity  against  the  followers 
of  Jesus.     This   enmity  is  often  as  strong  where   it  is 
covered,  as  when  it  is  open ;  and  circumstances  will  dictate 
a  great  variety  in  men's  ways  of  showing  or  concealing  it. 
During  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  philosophers  were  not 
ashamed  to  persecute.     Hierocles  has  been  mentioned,  who 
as  a  magistrate  tortured  the  Christians,  and  as  a  philosopher 
wrote  against  them.     If  he  lived  to  see  Christianity  est^ 
blished  under  Constantine,  it  is  not  improbable,  provided 
he  wrote  at  all  on  the  subject,  that  he  wrote  as  Porphyry 
does  in  the  work  before  us.     Worldly  men  are  moved  by 
good  success  to  admhre,  by  bad  to  contemn.     Even  their 
opinions  are  superficially  swayed  by  these  external  things, 
and  yet  the  latent  frame  of  their  spirits  remains  the  same. 
Porphyry  lived,  we  are  told,  to  an  advanced  age  ;  and  as 
his  work,  styled  the  Philosophy  of  Oracles,  points  out  the 
Gospel  to  be  then  the  prevalent  religion,  it  was  probably 
his  last  production  ;  and  Eunapius  owns  he  left  sentiments 
in  his  last  works  different  from  the  former.     Yet  he  never 

•  B.  iii.  c.  23.  t  [Augustin.  de  civitate  Dei.  Hb.  10.  c.  28.] 
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seems  with  Ammonias  to  have  professed  Christianity  since 
his  early  apostacy.  But  he  confesses  that  the  Barbarians 
mrere  much  in  the  right,  and  the  Greeks  in  the  wrong.  He 
tells  us  of  Apollo's  oracular  answers  concerning  Christ, 
that  his  soul  after  death  was  immortal,  that  he  was  pious 
and  holy,  though  ignorant  Christians  do  wrong  to  worship 
him.  Augustine  thinks,*  that  these  oracles  were  invented 
on  purpose  to  disparage  the  Christians,  by  representing 
them  as  being  allied  with  Satan.  The  oracle,  whether 
carried  on  by  Satanic  or  human  fraud,  or  what  seems  nearest 
the  truth,  by  both,  would  doubtless  have  a  tendency  by 
this  means  to  asperse  Christianity.  At  the  same  time  to 
praise  Christ  and  to  blame  his  follower,  may  be  conceived 
to  be  the  natural  language  of  an  enemy  of  God»  lying 
under  some  restraint ;  and  it  has  been  the  common  conduct 
of  infidels  in  our  days,  who,  had  they  lived  in  persecuting 
times,  with  Celsus  would  have  as  freely  expressed  their 
contempt  of  Christ  as  of  his  people.  Christians  are,  how- 
ever, represented  by  Porphyry  as  corrupt  and  erroneous, 
while  their  master  is  honoured  as  divine.  From  this  view 
of  Porphyry,  one  may  learn  something  of  the  policy  of 
Satan  and  his  emissaries  in  the .  support  of  a  dying  cause. 
The  decay  of  Paganism  is  evident,  and  the  arts  of  philo- 
sophic infidelity  were  then  what  they  are  now.  Men  who 
know  the  value  of  divine  truth  should  guard  against  these 
devices,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  an 
ambiguous  and  insidious  candour.  At  the  same  time  the 
progress  of  error  in  proud  men  is  strongly  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Porphyry.  Men,  who  have  no  real  experience 
of  the  power  of  godliness,  are  easily  induced  to  give  up  its 
form  :  if  they  be  men  of  parts  and  learning,  they  are  led 
from  one  delusion  to  another,  till  they  advance  to  the  far- 
thest limit  of  malevolence  and  enmity.  Checked  they  may 
be  by  circumstances,  and  may  talk  respectfully  of  Christ 
to  the  last;  but  unless  humbled  and  brought  to  know 
themselves,  they  will  live  and  die  the  same. 

The  first  measures  of  Constantine,  after  his  success  in 
Italy,  were  to  place  Christianity  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Paganism  by  the  laws,  while  he  gradually  patro-  p^jii^yof 
nized  the  Chiirch  more  and  more.  Among  other  J?^^**"" 
improvements  in  the  political  and  judiciary  state 

*  Civit.  Dei.  b.  xix.  [c.  23.] 
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of  the  empire,  he  abolished  the  barbarous  punishment  of 
crucifixion.  After  he  was  become  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire, he  forbade  the  private  exercise  of  divination,*  the 
great  bulwark  of  false  religion,  still  allowing  the  public  use 
of  it  at  the  altars  and  temples  ;  and  sometime  after  he  pro- 
hibited the  worst  branches  of  sorcery  and  magic.f  He  took 
particular  care  to  secure  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  set  apart  for  prayer  and  holy  exercises. 
He  openly  declared,  that  he  would  not  oblige  men  to  be 
Christians,  though  he  earnestly  desired  they  would  become 
so  ;  nor  did  he  abolish  the  rites  of  the  temples.  Finding, 
however,  the  Pagans  extremely  obstinate  in  the  preservation 
of  their  superstitions,'|:  he  publicly  exposed  the  mysteries 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  secret,  melted  down  golden 
statues,  and  caused  brazen  ones  to  be  drawn  by  ropes  throug^h 
the  streets  of  Constantinople.  And  some  of  the  temples, 
which  had  been  scenes  of  horrible  wickedness,  he  destroyed. 

In  Egypt,  the  famous  cubit,  with  which  the  priests  were 
wont  to  measure  the  height  of  the  Nile,  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis.§  This  by  Constantine's  order  was  re- 
moved to  the  church  at  Alexandria.  The  Pagans  beheld 
the  removal  with  indignation,  and  ventured  to  predict,  that 
the  Nile  would  no  longer  overflow  its  banks.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, however,  favoured  the  schemes  of  Constantine, 
and  the  Nile  the  next  year  overflowed  the  country  in  an 
uncommon  degree.  In  this  gradual  manner  was  Paganism 
overturned ;  sacrifices  in  a  partial  manner  still  continued, 
but  the  entire  destruction  of  idolatry  seemed  to  be  at  hand. 
The  temples  stood  for  the  most  part,  though  much  defaced 
and  deprived  of  their  former  dignity  and  importance.  The 
sons  of  Constantino  trode  in  his  steps,  and  gradually  pro- 
ceeded in  the  demolition  of  Paganism.  Under  them  we 
find  an  express  edict  for  the  abohtion  of  sacrifices. 

Magnentius,  the  usurper,  while  master  of  Home,  allowed 
the  Gentiles  to  celebrate  their  sacrifices  in  the  night ;  but 
Constantius  immediately  after  his  victory  took  away  this 
indulgence,  and  solemnly  prohibited  magic  in  all  its  various 
forms.     He  also  took  away  the  altar  and  image  of  Victory, 

*  I^Euseb.  de  vit.  Constantin.  2.  c.  45.] 

t  Cave's  State  of  Pa^nism  under  the  first  Christian  Emperors. 

X  [Euseb.  de  vit.  Const,  iii.  c.  64,  and  Soz.  ii.  c.  5. J 

§  [Euseb.  de  vit.  Const.  4.  c.  25,  and  Socrat.  1.  c.  I8.3 
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which  stood  in  the  portico  of  the  Capitol.  In  truth,  this 
emperor  was  by  ho  means  wanting  in  zeal  against  idolatry, 
though  his  unhappy  controversial  spirit  in  defence  of  Arian- 
ism  rendered  him  rather  an  enemy  than  a  friend  to  vital 
godliness.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Paganism  at  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.  Pagans  were,  however,  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  enjoyed  with  silent  pleasure  the  long  and  shameful 
scenes  of  Arian  controversy  in  the  church.  Nor  were  they 
hopeless.  The  eyes  of  the  votaries  of  the  gods  were  all 
directed  to  his  successor,  the  warlike,  the  enterprising,  the 
zealous  Julian,  a  determined  foe  of  the  Gospel.  Great 
things  had  been  done  for  the  church ;  but  its  rulers  of  the 
house  of  Constantine  were  weak,  and  void  of  true  piety. 
In  the  warm  imaginations  of  many  zealous  devotees,  even 
Jupiter  himself  seemed  likely  to  grow  terrible  again, 
AND  TO  BE  AGAIN  ADORED.  This  last  Struggle  of  expiring 
Paganism,  marked  as  it  is  with  signal  instances  of  Provi- 
dence, will  deserve  particular  attention. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

JULIAN'S  ATTEMPTS  TO  RESTORE  IDOLATRY. 

A  GREATER  zcalot  for  Paganism  than  Julian,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Temper,  talents,  power, 
and  resentment,  all  conspired  to  cherish  his  superstitious 
attachments.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  providential 
care  of  God  over  his  church,  and  by  way  of  contrast  it 
may  heighten  our  ideas  of  that  Gospel  simplicity,  with 
which  we  have  seen  divine  truth  to  be  supported  and  ad- 
vanced, to  behold  the  serpentine  arts  with  which  the  prince 
of  darkness  was  permitted  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  his 
kingdom  by  the  hand  of  Julian.  For  I  can  by  no  means 
subscribe  to  the  character,  which  Mosheim  f  gives  us  of 
the  mediocrity  of  his  genius.  Whoever  duly  attends  to 
the  plan  whic^  he  formed  to  subvert  Christianity,  will  see 
the  union  of  a  solid  judgment  with  indefatigable  assiduity. 
Neither  address  nor  dexterity  was  wanted.  All  that  the 
wit  and  prudence  of  man  could  do  was  attempted.  He  was 
highly  superstitious  indeed,  and  addicted  to  magic  beyond 

•  [Soz.  iii.  c.  17-]         t  Mosh.  Ecclesiast.  cent.  iv.  [Part  1.  c.  1.  sect.  13. *1 
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all  bounds.     Nor  are  these,  as  Mosheim  thinks,  any  tokens 
of  natural  meanness  of  spirit.     Alexander  the  Great  was 
as  magnanimous  by  nature  as  any  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 
yet  was  he  as  superstitious  as  Julian  himself.     Tlie  desire 
of  weighing  characters  in  modem  scales,  is  apt  to  betray 
men  of  learning  into  a  false  judgment  both  of  persons  and 
things.     Let  it  then  fairly  be  allowed,  what  indeed  his 
works  and  actions  in  general,  as  well  as  his  artfiil  and  judi- 
cious opposition  to  the  Gospel,  evince,  that  Julian  was  a 
man  of  very  great  parts  and  endowments.     He  died  about 
the  same  age  with  Alexander :  neither  of  them   had  at- 
tained that  maturity  of  judgment,  which  iull  experience 
gives  to  the  human  mind.     And  yet  in  them  both  the 
world  beheld  uncommon  exertions  of  genius  and  capacity. 
If  Julian  failed,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  his  arms  were 
levelled  against  Heaven  ;  and  it  is  of  no  service  to  Cbris- 
tianity,  to  depreciate  the  talents  of  its  enemies. 

Constantius  ought  to  have  reflected,  that  by  cruelty  and 
injustice  in  sacrificing  the  relations  of  Julian,  he  excited  his 
hatred  against  Christianity.     The  case  of  Julian  deserves 
commiseration,  though  it  cannot  admit  of  apology.     What 
had  he  seen  excellent  or  comely  in  the  effects  of  the  Gospel 
on  his  uncle  or  cousins  ?      What  a  prospect  did  he  behold 
in  the  face  of  the  Christian  church,  torn  with  factions,  and 
deformed  by  ambition  !     The  same  vices  under  which  the 
heathen  world  groaned,  appeared  but  too  visible  at  present 
among  Christians.      These  things,  joined  with  the  resent- 
ment of  family  wrongs,  determined  him  early  in  life  in  fe- 
vour  of  the  old  religion.     He  was  made  a  public  reader  in 
the  church  of  Nicomedia,  and  affected  a  zeal  for  Christianity 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantius.*     Had 
he  read  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  and  prayed  over 
it  with  seriousnesss,  he  might  have  seen  that  the  aoctrines 
there  inculcated  led  to  a  conduct  very  opposite  to  that  which 
he  beheld  in  the  then  leaders  of  the  Christian  w:orld,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical.     A  tenth  part  of  the  study,  which 
he  employed  on  the  profane  classics,  might  have  sufficed  for 
this.     But  like  many  infidels  in  all  ages,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  even  to 
have  known  what  their  doctrines  really  are.     From  his 

*  [Theodort^t.  iii.  c.  2.  Soz.  v.  c.  2.  Socrat.  iii.  c.  1*] 
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youth  he  practised  dissimulation  with  consummate  artifice. 
One  Maximus,  a  noted  philosopher  and  magician,  confirmed 
him  in  his  pagan  views  ;  he  secretly  held  correspondence 
with  Libanius,  the  pagan  sophist ;  and  openly  attempted  to 
erect  a  church ;  he  studied  all  day,  and  sacnficed  at  night. 
He  ofiered  up  his  prayers  in  the  church  in  public,  and  at 
midnight  rose  to  permrm  his  devotions  to  Mercury.  His 
residence  at  Athens  completed  his  knowledge  of  the  fashion- 
able philosophy  ;  in  fine,  no  person  was  ever  more  admirably 
?ualined  to  act  the  part  which  he  did,  when  he  succeeded 
/onstantius. 
This  happened  in  the  year  361.  He  ordered  the  tem- 
ples to  be  set  open,  those  that  were  decayed  to  be  repaired, 
and  new  ones  to  be  built,  where  there  was  a  ne- 

T    I*  , 

cessity.  He  fined  the  persons  who  had  made  use  i^c^ 
of  the  materials  of  the  temples  which  had  been  "i^'^J^, 
demolished,  and  set  apart  the  money,  tms  way 
collected,  for  the  erection  of  new  ones.*  Altars  were  every 
where  set  up,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  Paganism  was 
again  brought  into  use.  Altars  and  fires,  blood,  perfiimes, 
and  priests  attending  their  sacrifices,  were  every  where  visi- 
ble, and  the  imperial  palace  itself  had  its  temple  and  furniture. 
The  first  thing  he  did  every  morning  was  to  sacrifice,  and  by 
his  presence  and  example  he  encouraged  the  practice  among 
all  his  subjects.  Heathenism  held  up  its  head,  and  Chris- 
tians were  every  where  insulted.  He  repealed  the  laws 
made  against  idolatry,  and  confirmed  its  ancient  honours 
and  privileges.  But  laws  are  the  least  part  of  what  it  be*- 
hoves  princes  to  do,  who  mean  to  encourage  religion.  A 
plan  of  conduct,  an  earnestness  of  principle,  and  a  system  of 
manners,  are  needfiil  to  support  any  religious  tenets.  The 
Author  mentioned  below,  has  with  great  clearness  illus- 
trated the  methods  of  Julian.t  Change  the  object,  and  let 
true  religion  be  promoted,  instead  of  false,  ana  Julian  will 
preach  usefully  to  Christian  princes,  and  shame  the  criminal 
indifference  to  all  piety,  which  clouds  the  greatest  part  of  the 
poHtical  hemisphere  of  Europe. 

•  [Soz.  ▼.  c.  .3.] 
t  Cave's  State  of  Paganism  under  Julian.  This  writer  has  given  so  clear 
and  masterly  a  view,  in  eight  particulars,  of  Julian's  attempts,  that  I  can- 
not do  better  than  to  tread  in  nis  steps.  I  shall  avail  mvsetf,  however,  of 
other  helps,  still  further  to  illustrate  the  subject,  particularly  Julian's  own 
writings. 
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L  Philosophical  infidels^  in  our  own  times,  when  they 

have  found  themselves  no  lonfi^er  able  to  support  a  perfect 

scepticism,  have  bo^wed  some  tCristiainight, 

poUticai       called  it  natural,  and  laboured  by  the  help  of 

measures,     ^j^^^  ^^  subvcrt    Christianity  itself.      We    have 

seen,  in  part,  the  same  procedure  in  the  Ammonian    phi- 
losophers.   In  Julian  this  scheme  was  reduced  to  a  system  ; 
and  he  issued  out  precepts  for  the  support  of  Heathenism, 
which  in  his  youth  he  had  learned  in  the  Christian  school, 
though  he  disavows  his  obligations  to  his  benefactors.    The 
divine  excellence  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  extreme  malignity 
of  human  nature,  do  each  appear  hence  in  a  very  conspicu- 
ous light.     To  reform  Paganism  itself  was  his  nrst  object ; 
to  maintain  it  on  the  old  system  of  popular  belief  he  saw 
to  be  impossible.     Christian  light  had  now  rendered  pagan 
darkness  visible  its  deformity  disgusting,  and  its  absurdity 
contemptible.      With   great   importunity   did  he    exhort 
magistrates  to  correct  the  vices  of  men,  and  relieve  their 
miseries,   assuring  them  that  the  gods  would  reward  men 
for  their  charitable  acts  ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  good  to 
all,  even  to  the  worst  of  men  and  our  bitterest  enemies ; 
and  that  pubUc  religion  should  be  supported  by  a  reveren- 
tial adoration  of  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  were  to  be 
looked  on  as  symbols  of  the  gods  themselves.     Priests,  he 
said,  should  so  live,  as  to  be  copies  of  what  they  preached 
by  their  own  lives,  and  dissolute  ones  should  be  expelled 
from  their  oflSces.      Not  only  wicked  actions,  but  obscene 
and  indecent  language  should  be  avoided  by  them.     No  idle 
books  and  wanton  plays,  but  divine  philosophy,  should  be 
the  object  of  their  serious  study  ;  they  should  learn  sacred 
hymns  by  heart,  should  pray  thrice  or  at  least  twice  every 
day  ;  and  when  in  their  turn  called  on  to  attend  the  temple, 
they  should  never  depart  from  it,  but  give  up  themselves  to 
their  office.      At  other  times  they  should  not  fi^uent  the 
forum,  nor  approach  the  houses  of  the  great,  unless  with  a 
view  of  procuring  relief  for  the  indigent,  or  discharging  the 
duties  of  their  office  ;  that  in  no  case  they  should  frequent 
the  theatres,  nor  ever  be  seen  in  the  company  of  a  charioteer, 
player,  or  dancer.    In  every  city  the  most  pious  and  virtuous 
should  be  ordained,  without  any  consideration  of  their  cir- 
cumstances.    The  godly  training  of  their  own  families,  and 
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their  compassionate  care  for  the  indigent,  would  be  their 
best  recommendation.  The  impious  Galileans,  he  observed, 
by  their  singular  benevolence  had  strengthened  their  party, 
and  Heathenism  had  suffered  by  the  want  of  attention  to 
these  things. 

Such  was  the  fire  which  the  apostate  stole  from  heaven, 
and  such  his  artifice  in  managing  it  1  The  rules,  however, 
deserve  the  attention  of  Christian  pastors  in  all  ages,  though 
it  may  seem  wonderfiil  that  the  Roman  high  priest  ^  should 
not  see  the  divinity  of  that  reUgion  whence  he  had  learned 
such  excellent  things,  the  like  to  which  are  not  in  any  de- 

See  to  be  found  in  rlato  or  any  otherof  his  fevourite  Greeks, 
e  endeavoured,  in  imitation  of  Christians,  also  to  erect 
schools  for  the  education  of  youth.f  Lectures  of  religion, 
stated  times  of  prayers,  monasteries  for  devout  persons,  hos- 
pitals and  almshouses  for  the  poor  and  diseased  and  for 
strangers  ;  these  things  he  particularly  recommends  in  a 
letter  to  Arsacius  the  chief  pnest  of  Galatia.  He  tells  him 
what  it  was  that  advanced  the  impious  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tian8,-their  kindness  to  strangers,  their  care  in  burying 
the  dead,  and  their  affected  gravity.  He  bids  him  warn  the 
priests  to  avoid  play-houses  and  taverns,  and  sordid  employ- 
ments. Hospitals  should  be  erected  in  every  city  for  the 
reception  of  all  sorts  of  indigent  persons.  The  Galileans, 
he  observes,  relieve  both  their  own  poor  and  ours.J 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Julian's  power  to  infuse  that 
spirit  into  his  partisans,  which  alone  could  produce  such 
excellent  fruits.  It  is  vain  to  thmk  of  destroying  Christian 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving  Chnstian  prac- 
tice. But  here  is  an  additional  testimony  to  the  virtues  of 
Christians  from  their  most  determinea  enemy,  and  as 
powerful  an  illustration  of  the  work  of  God  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  good  sense  and  penetration  of  the  emperor,  are  as 
conspicuous  as  his  maUce  and  impiety. 

U.  Ridicule  was  the  next  weapon  which  the  apostate 

*  All  the  Cssars  were  entitled  Pontifex  MaximuB.  t  [Soz.  ▼.  c.  16.] 
1  In  the  Bame  spirit,  speaking  of  the  duties  of  a  priest,  he  observes, 
"  that  the  ffods  have  eiven  us  great  hopes  after  death,  and  on  them  we  ma/ 
with  confidence  rely.  He  oertaiidy  learnt  this  laneuage  from  Christianity, 
which  he  ungratefuUy  labours  to  destroy.  A  species  of  behaviour  not  un- 
common to  philosophic  infidels. 
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made  use  of  against  Christianity.     It  is  a  method  of  attack 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  but  too  successful.     Satire,  as  it 
is  the  easiest,  so  is  it  the  most  pleasing  mode  of  writing ; 
the  whole  nature  of  man,  prone  to  indulge  ideas  of  evil, 
favours  the  practice,  and  when  written  by  an  emperor,  who 
might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  used  violence  of  the  most 
formidable  kind,  it  seemed  to  be  the  dictate  of  generosttr. 
In  writing  a^inst  Christianity,  he  trode  in  the  steps  of 
Celsus  and  Porphyry,  and,  by  the  few  fragments  of  his 
work  which  remain,  appears  to  have  imbibed  their   spiHt 
The  son  of  Mary,  or  the  Gralilean,  were  the  titles  which  he 
gave  to  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  he  ordered  Christians  to  be 
called  Galileans.* 

In  his  treatise  of  the  Caesars,  he  asperses  his  uncle  the 
great  Constantine  with  much  severity,  and  represents  the 
Gospel  as  an  asylum  for  the  vilest  of  mankind.  No  doubt 
the  enemies  of  God  were  delighted  in  that  age  with  sudi 
productions,  as  they  have  since  been  with  similar  ones  of 
Hume  and  Voltaire :  and  many  are  slow  to  learn,  that  a  se- 
rious frame  of  mind  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  contem* 
plation  of  Christianity,  and  is  as  favourable  for  its  reception, 
as  a  playful  spirit  is  for  its  exclusion  from  the  mind  of  man. 

in.  He  was  extremely  politic  in  weakening  the  power 
and  interest  of  Christians-t     He  made  an  act  of  sacrifice 
the  condition  of  preserving  their  places  of  honour  and  au- 
thority, and  thus  he  either  lessened  their  power  or  their  re- 
putation, and  while  he  carefully  avoided  a  formal  persecu- 
tion, he  indirectly  persecuted  under  every  plausible  pretence 
he  could  invent.  Whoever  had  distinguished  himsetf,  under 
the  former  reigns,  in  demolishing  the  monuments  of  idol- 
atry, felt  his  heavy  hand,  and  was  even  {Mit  to  death  on 
frivolous  accusations.     The  grants  made  to  some  subjects 
from  the  revenues  of  heatlien  temples,  fiimished  a  decent 
opportunity  of  impoverishing  the  opulent  Christians,  and 
this  often  with  extreme  injustice.     He  seized  the  treasures 
of  the  Arian  church  at  Eaessa,;J;  which  had  assaulted  the 
Yalentinian  heretics,  taunting  them  with  the  law  of  their 
religion,  that  being  made  poor  here  they  might  be  rich 
hereafter.  §     Injunes  were  now  committed  with  impunity 

*  [Gveg.  Naz.  Orat.  3*  torn.  1 .  p.  81.  Tbeodoret.  iii.  c.  21,and  Soorat.  iu.  o.  12.} 
t  [Soz.  y.  c.  5,  and  18.]      %  [Julian.  £p.  48.]      §  [Niceph.  \.  10.  c.  24.  p.  53.] 
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Xinst  the  Christians  by  the  governors  of  provinces,  and 
m  the  former  complained,  be  had  the  baseness  to  turn 
the  knowledge  of  Christian  precepts,  which  he  had  imbibed 
in  his  tender  years,  into  a  cruel  sarcasm :  "  You  know  what 
directions  of  passiveness  under  injuries  your  Christ  has 
given  you  r  To  this  he  added  an  affected  encouragement 
of  heretics  and  sectaries,  and  thus  artfully  embroiled  the 
Christian  world  with  factions  by  toleration  of  them  all,  with 
out  real  affection  for  any. 

IV.  It  was,  however,  a  refinement  of  policy  far  beyond 
tiie  maxims  of  that  age,*  and  a  proof  of  the  native  sagacity 
and  good  sense  of  Jmian,  that,  young  and  impetuous  as  he 
was,  he  could  abstain  from  open  persecution  himself,  and 
yet  connive  at  it  in  others,  who  knew  what  was  agreeable 
to  their  master.  He  boasted  of  mildness  in  this  respect, 
and  contrasted  himself  with  Galerius  and  the  rest  of  the 
persecutors,  observing,  that  they  had  augmented,  rather 
than  lessened,  the  number  of  Christians.  For,  give  them 
only  occasion,  said  he,  and  they  will  crowd  as  fast  to  mar- 
tyrdom as  bees  fly  to  their  hives.  Yet  a  number  suffered 
for  the  Gospel  under  his  reign,  though  not  by  the  forms  of 
avowed  persecution. 

V.  The  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  f  were  beheld  with  an 
eye  of  rancour,  at  once  ingenious  and  determined.  In  truth, 
they  are  in  all  ages  the  object  of  peculiar  malevolence  to 
men  who  love  dia*kne8s  rather  than  light.  Persecuting  em- 
perors and  atheistical  philosophers  unite  in  this  respect.  It 
IS  the  glory  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  provides  popu- 
lar instruction  for  the  bulk  of  mankind^  where  not  applause, 
but  spiritual  utility, — not  ostentation,  but  holy  and  virtuous 
principles  and  practice, — are  the  objects  of  attention.  Per- 
secutors desire,  that  no  instruction  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  philosophers,  overlooking  the  vul- 

i^ar  with  proud  msdain,  confine  their  attention  to  a  few 
earned  men.  If  the  Gospel  be  indeed  the  light  of  heaven, 
that  alone  leads  men  to  holiness,  which  fallen  nature  ab- 
hors, one  sees  at  once,  why  the  public  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity are  abhorred  by  the  proua  and  the  mighty.  Julian 
charged  them  with  seditiousness ;  had  he  been  a  citizen  of 

*  [ChTysQst.  HoiQ.  in  S&  Mart.  Juv.  et  Max.    Soz.  ▼.  o.  4.] 

t  [Soz.  ▼.  c.  15.T 
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a  free  state,  he  would,  with  equal  falsehood  and  with  equal 
malice,  have  charged  them  with  supporting  tyranny-  To 
deprive  the  church  of  the  inspection  of  its  pastors,  he  seized 
their  incomes,  abrogated  their  immunities,  exposed  them 
to  civil  burdens  and  offices,  and  occasionally  expelled  Aem 
by  fraud  or  violence.  At  Antioch  the  treasures  of  the 
church  were  seized,  the  clergy  obliged  to  flee,  and  the 
churches  shut  up.*  The  same  was  done  at  Cyzicus  with- 
out any  shadow  of  sedition.  At  Bostrahe  threatened  Titus 
the  bishop,  that  if  any  mutiny  happened,  he  should  lay  the 
blame  on  him  and  his  clergy ;  and  when  the  bishop  assured 
him,  that  though  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Ohristian, 
they  lived  peaceably  and  quietly  under  his  government,  he 
wrote  back  to  the  city,  charging  him  with  calumniating 
their  character,  and  exhorting  them  to  expel  him.  In  other 
places  he  found  pretences  for  imprisoning  and  torturing 
the  pastors. 

V  I.  The  vigilant  malice  of  the  apostate  surveyed  every 
advantage,  and  seized  it  with  consiunmate  dexterity.     Nor 
can  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  in  any  age  find  a  school 
more  fruitful  in  the  lessons  of  persecution  than   this  before 
us.     A  man  so  perfectly  Grecian  as  this  emperor,  must 
have  hated  or  despised  the  Jews,  and  Moses   must  have 
been  as  really  an  object  of  his  derision,  as  St.  Paul.  But  to 
advance  and  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  secular  concerns, 
was  one  of  the  obvious  means  of  depreciating  Christianity.! 
Hence  he  spake  of  them  with  compassion,  begged  their 
prayers  for  his  success  in  the  Persian  wars,  and  pressed  them 
to  rebuild  their  temple,  j;  and  restore  their  worship.     He 

*  It  is  certain  that  the  temple  of  Daphne  was  burned  in  the  niglit  whicn 
terminated  the  procession  of  the  Christians,  who  had  removed  the  bodv  oi 
Babylaa,  a  mailyr  in  the  Decian  persecution,  to  Antioch  from  I^<|P^°f' 
where  Julian  would  not  suffer  it  to  remain  any  longer.  Julian,  in  f'^ 
satire  against  the  people  of  Antioch,  indirectly  charged  the  Christian^  ^'^^ 
the  fact,  and  was  glad  of  the  pretence  to  justify  his  severities  against  tbem. 
That  he  suspected  them,  Ammianus  assures  us,  but  gives  no  grounds  to 
justify  the  suspicion.  The  work,  entitled  Misopogon,  rallies  the  manners 
of  the  Antiochians.  Those  of  the  emperor  were  austere,  and  void  not  only 
of  pomp,  but  even  of  decent  neatness.  Their's  were  full  of  Asiatic  Inxni}' ' 
In  feet.  Christian  simplicity  had  much  decayed  in  this  place,  where  Chris- 
tians first  bad  the  name.  Their  numbers  were  immense,  but  the  po^'^'i*! 
godliness  was  low.      t  [Theodoret.  iii.  c.  20.  Socrat.iii.c.20,andSoz.  v.c 22.] 

X  He  sent  for  some  of  the  chief  men  of  their  nation,  and  asked  then)/ 
why  they  did  not  sacrifice  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  They  told  him? 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  sacrifice  except  at  Jerusalem.    He  thereupon 
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himself  promised  to  defray  the  expense  out  of  the  exchequer, 
and  appointed  an  oflScer  to  superintend  the  work.  To 
strengthen  the  hands  of  such  determined  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  invaUdate  the  Christian  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  desolation  of  the  Jews,*  were  objects  highly  de- 
sirable indeed  to  the  mind  of  Julian.  But  the  enterprize 
was  suddenly  baffled,  and  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  de- 
sist. No  historical  fact  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  seems 
better  attested.  I  shall  state  very  briefly  the  fact  itself  and 
its  proofs,  and  then  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  there 
was  ever  any  reason  to  doubt  its  credibility. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a  writer  of  unquestionable  cre- 
dibility, and  at  least  no  friend  of  the  Gospel,  acquaints  us 
with  the  attempt,  and  informs  us  of  its  defeat.  "  He  pro- 
jected to  rebuild  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He 
committed  the  conduct  of  the  affair  to  Alypius  of  Antioch ; 
who  set  himself  to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  and 
was  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  province  ;  but  horrible 
balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations  with  repeated 
attacks,  rendered  the  place  inaccessible  to  the  scorched 
workmen  from  time  to  time,  and  the  element  resolutely 
driving  them  to  a  distance,  the  enterprize  was  dropped,  j 
Socrates  observes,  that  during  the  progress  of  this  affair  the 
Jews  menaced  the  Christians,  and  threatened  to  retort  upon 
them  the  evils  which  they  had  suffered  fix)m  the  Romans. 
The  Christian  evidences  for  the  fact  are  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  Ambrose,  and  Chrysostom,  who  lived  at  the  same  time. 
The  three  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret,  who  lived  in  the  next  age,  do  all  give  a  tes- 
timony consistent  one  with  another.  To  these  may  be 
added,  Philostorgius  the  Arian,  and  the  testimony  of  Jewish 
rabbis.     See  Warburton's  Julian,  p.  98. 

promises  to  rebaUd  their  temple  ;  and  we  have  stiU  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
community  of  the  Jews,  whicn  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Sozomen,  to 
be  genuine.  Philostorgius  ^  expressly  tells  us,  that  Julian's  design  in  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem  was  to  oppose  the  prophecies.    Sozomen.-^Lardner. 

♦  S^  Matt,  xxiii.  38,  39.  To  restore  thii  people,  while  yet  they  con- 
tinued in  their  enmity  to  Christ,  was  an  attempt  worthy  of  an  iniidel  like 
Julian,  and  called  for  a  miraculous  interposition  as  plainly  as  Pharaoh's 
pursuit  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Red  Sea. 

t  Ammianus,  b.  xxiii.  c.  1.  LAmbros.  Ep.  40.  §  12.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
4.  tom.*l.  p.  111.     Chrysost.  adv.  Jud.  et  Gent.  ap.  Lai-dner,  v.  4.  p.  324.] 

•  [Philostorgii  Hist.  1.  7.  c.  9,  and  14.] 
VOL.  I.  2  P 
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Vn.  The  suppression  of  learning  among  the  Christians 
was  another  of  tne  objects  of  Julian's  policy.  He  published 
a  law,  that  no  professor  of  any  art  or  science  should  practise 
in  any  place  without  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  that 
city,  and  the  sanction  of  the  emperor.  With  a  view  to  keep 
the  church  in  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophy, he  forbad  Christian  schoolmasters  to  teach  Gentile 
learning,  lest  being  furnished,  says  he,  with  our  armour, 
they  make  war  upon  us  with  our  own  weapons.  Our  learn- 
ing is  unnecessary  to  Christians,  who  are  trained  up  to  as 
illiterate  rusticity,  so  that  to  believe  is  sufficient  for  them ; 
and  by  this  prohibition  I  only  restore  possessions  to  their 
proper  owners-*  The  scheme  was  highly  prudent,  but  it 
required  a  great  length  of  time,  to  raise  from  it  any  con- 
siderable enects.f 

Vni.  I^osophy  had  ever  been  the  determined  foe  of 
the  Gospel.  It  behoved  the  artful  persecutor,  himself* 
philosopher,  to  encourage  it  as  much  as  possible.  He  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  wishes,|  that  all  the  books  of  the  wicked 
Galileans  were  banished  out  of  the  world.  But  as  this  was 
now  impossible,  he  directed  the  philosophers  to  bend  all 
their  powers  against  them.  Jamblicus,  Libaniiis,  Maxiinus, 
and  others  of  the  philosophic  tribe,  were  his  intimate  friewk 
and  counsellors,  and  the  empire  was  filled  with  invectives 
against  the  Gospel.}  Its  enemies  were  liberaUy  pa^  ^ 
imperial  munificence  fi>r  their  labours,  and  Julian  seemed 
desirous  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  whether  indeed  "  the  fool- 
ishness of  Grod  was  wiser  than  men." 

*  In  tlie  aune  ttrafai  he  says  *<  If  they  (the  Christian  profeeaon)  thl^ 
these  authors  eirs  a  fiilse  aoooant  of  the  most  hoDomable  things,  1^  ^ 
betake  themselves  to  the  churches  of  the  Galileans,  and  expound  Msttbew 
and  Luke.  Yet  these  of  the  (Christian)  youth  who  jplease  ^  g^  Q^  ^ 
Pagan  schools)  are  not  excluded."  ^  So  nmdently  did  he  provide  for  ^ 
progress  of  Hellenism,  and  for  the  down»l  of  Christian  knowledf^-  ^ 
eharges  the  Christians  with  the  inconsistency  of  instmctinff  pupils  ^J*^ 
sical  learning,  at  the  same  time  that  they  opposed  the  heauen  lo^rth^^' 
The  account  of  La  Bleterie  concerning  this  matter  is  just»  and  his  obeer^ 
Yation  deserves  to  be  quoted.  '*  To  explain  the  classic  authors,  to  cemin^ 
them  as  models  of  language,  of  eloquence  and  taste,  to  unveil  their  besoy.^ 
&c.,  this  is  not  proposing  them  as  oracles  of  religion  and  morality*"  *^"V 
is  pleased  to  confound  two  things  so  different,  and  to  erects  under  ^^^F^ 
this  confusion,  the  puerile  sophistry,  which  prevails  through  his  whole  edic|' 

t  [For  the  facts  stated  in  the  above  naragraph,  see  Soz.  v.  18.    Sotr^i- 
iii.  12.    Theodoret.  iiL  a    Greg.  Naz.  Or.  3.  torn.  1.  p.  97.]  -, 

t  [Juliaui  £p.  9.]  §  [Socrat.  iii.  c  1*J 

»  [Juliani  Ep.  42.J 
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IX.  He  used  ensnaring  artifices  to  draw  unwary  Chris- 
tians into  compliance  with  pagan  superstitions.*  He  was 
wont  to  place  the  images  of  the  heathen  gods  near  his  own 
statues^  that  those  who  bowed  to  the  latter,  might  seem  to 
adore  also  the  former.  Those  who  seemed  thus  to  comply, 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  into  greater  compliances ;  those 
who  refused,  he  charged  with  treason,  and  proceeded  against 
them  as  delinquents.  He  ordered  the  soldiers,  when  they 
received  their  donative,  to  throw  a  piece  of  frankincense 
into  the  fire  in  honour  of  the  gods.  Some  few  Christians 
who  had  been  surprised  into  the  practice,  returned  to  the 
emperor,  threw  back  their  donatives,  and  professed  their 
readiness  to  die  for  their  religion. 

The  story  of  Theodoret,  B.  HI.  c.  [16,  and  17,]  deserves 
to  be  told  more  particularly.!    Julian  caused  an  altar  to  be 
placed  near  himself,  with  burning  coals  and  incense  upon  a 
table,  and  required  every  one  to  throw  some  incense  into 
the  fire,   before  he  received  his  gold.     Some,  who  were 
aware  of  the  danger,  feigned  sickness  ;  some  through  fear 
or  avarice  complied.      But  the  greater  part  were  deceived. 
Some  of  these  last  going  afterwards  to  their  meals,  called 
on  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  j:  according  to  their  custom. 
One  of  their  companions  said  in  a  surprise :  ^*  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  you  call  on  Christ,  after  having  renounced 
him."     "  How  ?  "  answered  the  other,  astonished.     **  You 
have  thrown  incense  into  the  fire."     They  instantly  tore 
their  hair,  rose  up  fi*om  table,  and  ran  into  the  forum. 
"  We  declare  it,  they  cried,  before  all  the  world,  we  are 
Christians ;  we  declare  it  before  God,  to  whom  we  live, 
and  for  whom  we  are  ready  to  die.     We  have  not  betrayed 
thee,  Jesus  our  Saviour.      If  our  hands  have  offended,  bur 
hearts  consented  not.      The  emperor  has  deceived  us,  we 
renounce  the  impiety,   and  our  blood  shall  answer  for  it." 
They  then  ran  to  the  palace,  and  throwing  the  gold  at 
Julian's  feet,  "  Sacrifice  us,  say  they,  to  Jesus  Chnst,  and 
give  your  gold  to  those  who  will  be  glad  to  receive  it."    In 

♦   [S02.  T.  c.  17.] 

t  [This  accoant  is  inada  up  from  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  and  Gregory 
Nazienzen,  and  gives  the  sense  sufficiently  well,  though  not  a  close  transla- 
tion. Greg.  Naz.  Or.  3.  torn.  i.  p.  86.] 

i  [Sozoinen  says  oUy^  w  rots  vorou  ytwtvBm  ^i\t<  luu  wpowiwowrts  «XX^Xo«f 
Xpurroy  4Tovofidertu  raU  K^Ai^iy.    Theodoret,  rovrAv  cts  <pidKiiif  Sc^ificror  o^  wpirrtpop 

2  P  2 
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a  rage  he  ordered  them  to  be  led  to  execution.  The  warmth 
of  his  temper  had  well-nigh  prevailed  over  his  politic  maxims ; 
he  recovered  himself,  however,  in  time  sufficient  to  counter- 
mand the  order.  He  contented  himself  with  banishing 
them  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire,  forbidding  them  to 
reside  in  cities.  Let  the  reader  see  here  the  philosophizing 
heathen  and  the  simple  Christian  in  contrast,  and  judge 
which  religion  is  human  and  which  is  divine. 

On  some  occasions  Julian  would  defile  the  fountains  with 
Gentile  sacrifices,  and  sprinkle  the  food  brought  to  market 
with  hallowed  water,  uhristians  knew  their  privilege  fix)m 
St,  Paul's  well-known  determination  of  the  case,  yet  they 
groaned  under  the  indignity.  Juventinus,  and  Maximus/* 
two  officers  of  his  guard,  expostulated  with  great  warmth 
against  these  proceedings,  and  so  provoked  his  resentment, 
that  he  punished  them  capitally,  though,  with  that  caution 
which  never  forsook  him,  he  declared,  that  he  put  them  to 
death  not  as  Christians,  but  as  undutiful  subjects. 

Jupiter  had  in  no  age  possessed  so  zealous  a  devotee  as 
this  prince,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  his  religious  dominion 
over  mankind.  The  Decius's  and  the  6a1enus*s,  compared 
with  Julian,  were  mere  savages.      It  is  certain,  that  no  in- 

S^nuity  could  have  contrived  measures  more  dexterously, 
isgrace,  poverty,  contempt,  a  moderate  degree  of  severity, 
checked  and  disciplined  by  dissimmulation,  and  every  method 
of  undermining  the  human  spirit,  were  incessantly  labouring 
to  subvert  Christianity.  One  sees  not  how  the  scheme  could 
have  failed,  had  Providence  permitted  this  prudent  and  ac- 
tive genius  to  have  proceeded  many  years  in  this  course  : 
but  what  a  worm  is  man,  when  he  sets  himself  to  oppose  his 
Maker ! 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  JULIAN. 


After  having  taken  a  view  of  various  circumstances,  all 
tending  to  illustrate  the  state  of  Christendom,  it  is  time  to 
return  to  the  order  of  our  history  from  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.  The  people  of  God,  with  light  very  faint,  were 
in  a  low  state  (torn  within  by  the  Arian  controversy)  and 

*  [ChryBOBt.  Horn,  in  SS.  Mart.  Juv.  et  Max.  torn.  6,  p.  633,  &c.  ed.  Savil.] 
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scandalized  by  the  madness  of  the  Donatists.  The  faithful 
sons  and  pastors  of  the  church  were  by  no  means  simple  and 
intelligent  in  divine  things,  and  were  menaced  even  with 
destruction  by  a  persecution  conducted  with  as  much  malice 
and  vigour  as  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  with  far  greater 
dexterity.  The  Christian  bishops,  however,  took  advantage 
of  Julian's  affected  moderation  to  return  to  their  sees.*  Me- 
letius  came  back  to  Antioch  ;  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  and 
Eusebius  of  Vercellse,  returned  to  their  churches  ;  but 
Athanasius  remained  still  in  the  desert,  because  of  the  power 
of  George  at  Alexandria.  Julian  wrote  a  letter  to  Photi- 
nus  the  heretic,  and  commended  his  zeal  against  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ. f  He  ordered  Eusebius  of  Cyzicus,J  under 
severe  penalties,  to  rebuild  the  church  of  the  Novatians, 
which  ne  had  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Constantius  ;  a 
punishment  probably  just,  though  like  every  thing  else  done 
by  Julian  concerning  the  Christian  religion,  contrived  by 
him  with  malignant  intentions.  He  protected  the  Donatists 
in  Africa,  and  defended  them  against  the  general  church 
and  against  one  another. 

The  prohibition  of  human  learning  decreed  by  this  em- 
peror, induced  Apollinarius,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  in- 
vent something  which  might  stand  as  a  substitute  for  the 
loss.§  The  father,  a  grammarian,  wrote  in  heroics  the 
sacred  history,  and  imitated  the  Greek  tragedians,  taking 
his  subjects  out  of  the  Scripture.  The  son,  a  philosopher, 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Gospel  in  the  form  of  dialogues, 
like  Plato.  Little  of  these  works  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
the  prohibition  ceasing  with  the  death  of  Julian,  Christian 
scholars  returned  to  their  former  studies,  and  we  cannot 
judge  how  far  the  writings  of  the  ApoUinarii  merited  the 
rank  of  Classics.  Ecebohus,  a  famous  sophist  at  Constan- 
tinople, yielded  to  the  caresses  of  Julian,  and  returned  to 
paganism.  ||  Afler  the  emperor  s  death  he  desired  to  be 
received  again  into  the  church,  and  prostrating  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  church,  said,  "  Tread  me  under  foot  like 
salt  that  hath  lost  its  savour."  I  know  no  more  of  the  man 
to  enable  me  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  character.  We 
may  be  convinced,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of 

♦  rrheodoret  iii.  c.  4.]  f  Flenry,  xv.  4.  J  [Soz.  v.  c.  6.] 

§  ^ocrat.  iii.  c.  16,  and  Soa.  v.  c.  18.]  [)  [Socrat.  iii.  c.  13.] 
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true  Christians  were  yet  in  the  church,  amidst  all  its  cor- 
ruptions, by  this  important  fact,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
public  teachers  and  professors  of  Christianity  chose  to  quit 
their  chairs,  rather  than  to  forsake  their  religion.*  Pro- 
resius  ought  to  be  distinguished.  Julian  had  studied  under 
him  at  Athens,  and  from  a  kindness  to  his  master,  excepted 
him  out  of  the  ffeneral  law.  Yet  he  refiised  to  be  thus 
singled  out  from  his  brethren,  and  retired.  Another  oi 
them  was  Victorinus,  an  African,  converted  fixnn  idolatry 
in  his  old  age.  The  manner  of  his  conversion  is  finely 
told  by  Augustine,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  it  to 
the  reader  hereafter.  His  rhetorical  school  was  given  up 
on  occasion  of  Julian's  edict,  and  he  wrote  with  zeal  ifl 
defence  of  divine  truth,  though  his  abilities  were  inadequate 
to  the  work,  because  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  too  late  in  life. 

Ca^aritts,!  the  brother  of  the  famous  Gregory  ^axispten, 
continued  to  practise  physic  at  court,  as  he  haid  done  in  the 
former  reign.  His  brother  wrote  to  him,  how  grievous  a 
thing  it  was  to  himself  and  to  their  aged  iSither  (the  bishop 
of  Nazianzum  in  Cappadocia)  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  court  of  an  infidel,  seeking  worldly  greatness.  **  Our 
mother,"  says  he,  **  could  not  endure  the  account.  Such  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  and  such  the  fervour  of  her  piety,  we 
are  obliged  to  conceal  the  truth  from  her.**  Caesarius  pro- 
fited by  these  rebukes  ;  not  all  the  artifices  of  Julian  coulo 
move  him.  '^  I  am  a  Christian,**  says  he,  "  and  must  con- 
tinue so.**  Cffisarius  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  htf 
pious  father,  who  was  as  much  delighted  with  his  sons  con- 
duct, as  earthly-minded  parents  would  have  been  displeased. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  army  was  Yalentinian,  afte^' 
wards  emperor.  He  commanded  the  guards  who  attended 
Julian.  The  emperor  one  day  entered  into  the  temple  o\ 
Fortune,  and  on  each  side  of  the  gate  stood  the  door-keeperSf 
who  sprinkled  with  sacred  water  those  who  came  in.  ^ 
drop  of  this  water  &lling  on  yalentinian*s  mantle,  he  struck 
the  officer  with  his  fist,  expressed  his  resentment  at  his  being 
defiled  with  the  impure  water,  and  tore  that  part  of  b^^ 

*  rOros.  7-  c.  ^.  ap.  Lardner,  vol.  4.  c.  46.  p.  320.] 
t.  [Greg.  Naz.  Ep.  17.  torn.  1 .  p.  77a,  et  Drat.  10.  torn.  1.  p.  1670 
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mantle.*  Julian,  incensed  at  his  boldness,  banished  him 
irom  his  presence,  not  for  his  Christianity,  as  he  pretended, 
but  because  he  had  not  kept  his  cohort  in  good  order.  Sen- 
sible, however,  of  his  merit,  he  still  employed  him  in  the 
army.  There  were  others  who  like  VaJentinian  defended 
their  Christian  profession  not  with  meekness,  but  wrath. 
They  found,  however,  the  punishment  of  tJieir  folly  from 
Julian,  whose  partiality  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  paganism 
urged  him  to  adopt  measures,  which  filled  the  whole  empire 
with  confusion. 

At  Merum,  a  city  of  Fhrygia,  Amachius  the  governor 
of  the  province  ordered  the  temple  to  be  opened,  and  the 
idols  to  be  cleansed.  Three  Christians,  inflamed,  says  my 
author^f  with  Christian  zeal,  could  not  bear  the  indignity. 
Burning,  continues  he,  with  an  incredible  love  of  virtue,  they 
rushed  by  night  into  the  temple,  and  broke  all  the  images. 
The  governor,  in  his  wrath  being  about  to  chastise  many 
innocent  persons,  the  culprits  very  generously  offered  them- 
selves to  punishment.  He  gave  them  the  alternative,  to  sa- 
crifice, or  to  die.  They  preferred  the  latter,  and  suffered 
death  with  excruciating  tortures;  more  admirable  for  fortitude 
than  meekness  in  their  behaviour  during  their  dying  scenes. 

At  Pessinus  t  in  Galatia,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  two 
young  men  suffered  death  in  the  presence  of  Julian.  I  wish 
I  coiud  say  it  was  for  professing  the  faith  of  Christ.  But 
one  of  them  had  overturned  an  idol.  The  emperor  put  him 
to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with  his  companion,  their 
mother,  and  the  bishop  of  the  city. 

At  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  there  was  a  priest  named 

*  Sozom.  vi.  c.  6.  [Theodorefc.  iii.  16.] 
t  Socrates  b.  iii.  c.  16,  fand  Soz.  v.  c.  11.]  I  fear  there  was  in  this  action 
more  of  pride  than  zeal.  Christians  having  tasted  a  little  of  the  pleasures  of 
soperionty  over  Pagans  in  the  two  last  reigns^and  being  influenced  in  no  high 
degree  by  Christian  principles  in  those  times,  descended  again  into  a  state  of 
disgraceand  inferiority  with  much  reluctance.  In  the  same  spirit,  at  Doros- 
tolls  in  Thrace,  one  ^milian  was  cast  into  the  fire  by  the  soldien  for  baring 
overthrown  certain  altars.*  Those  only  who  are  in  the  vigorous  exercise  <n 
spiritual  arms,  can  with  cheerful  patience  abstain  from  such  as  are  camal, 
when  they  are  under  provocation.  Yet  true  Christians  might  be  in  a  degree 
overcome  by  this  spirit,  and  sufibr  with  the  love  of  Christ  prevailing  in  the 
heart.  The  intelligent  reader  will  take  notice,  however,  from  the  commenda- 
tions bestowed  on  such  conduct  by  Socrates,  how  muetx  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity had  declined  since  the  days  of  Cyprian. 

%  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat  4.  torn.  1.  p.  133.] 

-  -  -  I     — • — 

[Theodoret.  iii.  c.  7*] 
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Basil,  who  in  the  former  reign  had  opposed  Arianism,  and 
now  with  equal  sincerity  resisted  idolatry.  He  went  througli 
the  city,  publicly  exhorting  the  people  to  avoid  polluting 
themselves  with  sacrifices.  Once  observing"  the  Gentiles 
employed  in  their  religious  rites,  he  sighed,  and  besougbt 
God,  that  no  Christian  *  might  be  guilty  of  such  enormity. 
The  governor  upon  this  apprehended  him,  charging  him 
with  sedition,  and  having  tortured  him,  kept  him  m  prison. 
Julian  himself  coming  to  Ancyra,  sent  for  Basil,  who  re- 
proached him  with  his  apostacy.  Julian  said,  he  had  in- 
tended to  dismiss  him,  but  was  obliged  to  treat  him  severely 
on  account  of  his  impudence.  And  in  the  end  this  priest 
suffered  death  in  torture.  Busiris  was  an  heretic  of  the 
sect  of  the  Abstemious,  and  was  tortured  at  the  same 
place.  His  constancy  was  amazing  to  the  beholders ;  but 
he  outlived  Julian,  recovered  his  liberty,  and  afterwards 
quitting  his  heresy,  returned  to  the  general  church. 

Ca3sarea,t  in  Cappadocia,  being  almost  entirely  Chris- 
tian, having  destroyed  the  temple  of  Fortune  since  Julian  s 
accession,  merited  his  peculiar  hatred  ;  and  he  oppressed  it 
with  heavy  exactions.  Julian  arriving  at  Antioch,  was  IDO^ 
tified  to  find  how  low  the  Pagan  interest  was  fallen  there.J 
The  feast  of  Apollo  was  annually  celebrated  at  Daphne, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  expected  to  see  the  religious  naag- 
nificence  of  Antioch  displayed  before  himself  as  high  priest 
"  What  sacrifice,"  said  he  to  the  priest,  "  is  to  be  offered 
at  the  festival  ?  "  "  I  have  brought  a  goose  from  home, 
rephed  he,  "  but  the  city  has  prepared  nothing."  "  You, 
all  of  you,"  said  Julian,  addressing  himself  to  the  senat^§ 
"suffer  every  thing  to  be  carried  out  of  your  houses,  andgiven 
to  the  Galileans  by  your  wives,  who  support  the  poor  with 

*  Sozomon  b.  v.  c.  11.  [Ruinart.  acta  mart.  p.  510.]  t  [Soz.  ▼.  c.4.] 
J  The  indefatigable  pains  which  the  Apostate  took  in  support  of  Pa^" 
ism  is  almost  incredible.  On  the  festivals  to  Venus  he  walke<l  in  procession 
with  lewd  women  of  the  worst  character.  So  says  Chrysostom.'  }^ 
Lardner,  who  always  mitigates  the  bad  against  Julian,  fancies  that  Jvlis^ 
scorned  all  debauch.  Moreover,  he  affects  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  t^*/^ 
presentations  of  the  follies  and  immoralities  of  this  emperor  :  because  they 
are  the  accounts  of  Christians  ;  and  because  Greg.  Nazianzen  is  apt  to  over- 
state matters.  Be  it  so— but  still  it  will  not  follow  that  the  «rAo&  is  fals«  I 
and  the  judicious  reader  will  rather  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Lardner 
himself  is  greatly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Julian.— -See  Amm.  Marcelfina* 

§  Misopogon,  p.  362  and  3. 

*  [Chrysost.  de  S.  Babyla  et  contra  Julian  et  Gent.  tom.  5.  p.  469,  &cJ 
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your  wealth,  and  give  credit  to  their  impiety."  He  uttered 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  but  he  could  not  communicate 
his  zeal  to  the  senate  or  people  of  Antioch.  The  rage  for 
Hellenism  had  ceased  for  ever. 

Mark,  •  the  bishop  of  Arethusa,  in  Syria,  being  ordered 
to  pay  the  expense  of  rebuilding  an  idolatrous  temple,  which 
he  had  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Constantius,  and  refusing, 
from  conscientious  motives,  was  tortured  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  and  bore  his  sufferings  with  such  astonishing  pa- 
tience, that  the  prefect  said  to  Julian,t  ^^  Is  it  not  a  shame, 
sir,  that  the  Christians  should  be  so  much  superior  to  us, 
and  that  an  old  man,  over  whom  victory  itself  would  be 
inglorious,  should  conquer  us  ?  **  He  was  at  length  dis- 
missed ;  and  a  number,  who  had  persecuted  him,  attended 
afterwards  to  his  instructions.  The  bishop  had  saved  the 
life  of  Julian  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Constantius, 
when  all  his  family  was  in  danger  I  His  character  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  eminent  piety  and  virtue  ;  as  such  he 
is  extolled  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  though  he  had  all  along 
supported  the  Arian  party :  and  considering  the  entire  se- 
paration of  the  Arian  from  the  general  church,  it  is  very 
improbable  that  Gregory  should  speak  of  him  so  highly  as 
he  does,  had  he  not  returned  to  the  church,  and  been  in  its 
communion  at  that  time,  J  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite 
all  the  accounts  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  insolent 
cruelty  of  Pagans,  under  the  politic  connivance  and  par- 
tiality of  Julian  during  his  short  reign. 

In  the  year  362,  George  §  of  Alexandria  was  murdered 
by  the  Pagans  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  had  made  himself 
obnoxious,  by  exposing  their  senseless  and  ridicu-  Murder  of 
lous  rites.     The  providence  of  God  was  wonder-  Ai^Mdria, 
fully  displayed  in  causing  this  man,  who  had  dis-  ^'^'  ^^' 
tinguished  himself  as  the  persecutor  of  his  people,  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  idolators  at  last.     There  were  not  wanting, 
however,  those  who  gave  it  out,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
the  Athanasian  party.||    The  letter  of  Julian  to  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  still  extant,  abundantly  confrites  this  calumny. 

*  [Soz.  V.  c.  10.]  t  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  3.  torn.  1.  p.  90.] 

J  Theodoret,  b.  iii.  c.  7.     Fleury,  b.  xv.  c.  17. 

§  This  is  he  whom  monkish  ignorance  liath  exalted  into  St.  George,  the 
Champion  of  England,  against  all  the  rules  of  history,  geography,  and  com- 
mon sense.         ||  Socrates  b.  iii.  c.  2  and  3.  [Soz.  v.  c]  7.  Philistorg.  vii.  c.  2.] 
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He  blames  none  but  those  of  his  own  religion  for  it^  and  in  his 

manner  of  blaming  them,  he  confesses  that  Greoi^  deserved 

even  severer  punishments,  and  declares  that  he  will  inflict  no 

higher  penalty  on  them  than  a  reprimand,  wrhich  he  hopes 

they  will  reverence,  "  because  from  their  first  origin  they 

were  Greeks.**     Such  the  partiality  of  Julian  for  Gentiles! 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten,  that  Athanasius  was 

all  this  time  in  concealment.      He  had  spent  seven  years, 

partly  in  the  deserts,  and  partly  in  the  house  of  a  virgin  at 

Alexandria.     And  the  steady  affection  which  the  people 

had  for  him,  and  which  no  persecution  of  enemies  could 

conquer,  had  under  (xod  preserved  him  from  his  enemies.* 

Athanasios  '^^  Y^^i  ^^^  ^^^  death  of  Gcorge,  he  ventured 

nsturnstohiato  rctum  opculy  to  his  bishopric.      The  Arians 

bishopric.     ^^^  ^yjg^  ^  y^^Yd  their  meetings   in  private 

houses,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people  every  where 
sincerely  decided  for  Athanasius.  During  the  little  time 
that  he  was  allowed  to  appear  in  public,  he  acted  as  a  Chris- 
tian bishop,  treating  his  enemies  with  mildness,  and  reliev- 
ing the  distressed  without  respect  of  persons,  restoring  the 
custom  of  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  re- 
moving from  the  sanctuary  those  who  had  made  a  trsmc  of 
holy  things,  and  gaining  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  held 
a  council  at  Alexandria,!  composed  of  those  who  had  pa^ 
ticularly  suffered  during  the  Arian  persecution,  among 
whom  Eusebius  of  Vercellae  was  particularly  distinguished. 
Here  those,  who,  contrary  to  their  settled  principles,  had 
been  beguiled  by  Arian  subtilties  to  subscribe  what  they  did 
not  believe,  with  tears  owned  how  they  had  been  imposed 
on,  and  were  received  into  the  Church.  Here  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  was  again  cleared  of  the  ambiguities  which 
had  clouded  it,  and  the  Nicene  creed  was  allowed  to  be  the 
most  accurate  and  exact.  Two  schisms  j;  unhappily  rent 
the  church  at  this  time.  The  first  was  at  Antiocn,  where 
Euzoius  the  Aiian  had  the  chief  sway.  The  followers  of 
Eustathius,  the  late  orthodox  bishop,  gave  themselves  up  to 
Paulinus,  a  presbyter ;  while  another  party  looked  on  them- 
selves as  belongmg  to  Meletius,  who  had  lately  returned 
from  exile.     Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  in  his  return  through  the 

*  [Soz,  V,  c.  6  and  7.    Socrat.  iii.  c  4.]  t  [Soccat.  iii.  c.  7-] 

1  Socrates  b.iii.c.6and  9.  (Theodoret  iii.  c.  4.  Soz.  r.c.  13.]  Fleury,  b.xv.29* 
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East  from  banishment  in  Egypt,  stopped  at  Antioch,  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  endeavoured  to  heal  the  divisions 
of  the  church.  But  by  ordaining  Paulinus,  he  confirmed 
the  evils  which  he  meant  to  cure.  Meletius  had  a  church 
without  the  city,  Paulinus  was  allowed  one  within  the  city  ; 
while  Euzoius,  the  most  popular,  possessed  himself  of  the 
rest  of  the  churches,  but  justice  requires  us  to  say,  that  he 
used  his  victory  with  moderation  ;  and  respecting  the  age, 
meekness,  and  piety  of  Paulinus,  he  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  little  church  in  the  city.  A  rare  instance  of  moderation 
in  an  Arian  leader  !  Lucifer  himself  was  offended,  that  his 
fellow*sufferer  Eusebius  would  not  approve  of  his  conduct 
at  Antioch,  and  even  broke  off  communion  with  him.  Find- 
ing his  obstinacy  much  blamed  in  the  church,  he  became  a 
schismatic  altogether,  returned  to  his  own  church  at  Cag- 
liari  in  Sardinia,  where  he  died  eight  years  after.  His  fol- 
lowers were  called  Luciferians,  but  they  were  few  in  number.* 
It  is  the  design  of  history  to  record  what  may  be  useful 
to  mankind.  In  this  view,  even  the  fiiults  of  the  wise  and 
good  are  serviceable.  The  unhappy  spirit  of  faction,  in  the 
decline  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  split  the  small  remnant 
of  the  faithful  in  Antioch  into  two  parties,  which  subsisted 
sometime  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  Two 
persons,  both  of  undoubted  piety,  minister  there,  and  yet 

*  No  man  ever  exceeded  Lucifer  iu  courase  and  hardiness  of  spirit. 
When  in  exile  for  the  Nicene  faith,  he  published  certain  writings,  in  which 
he  accuses  Constantius  with  the  most  astonishing  boldness.  If  there  were 
more  of  the  meekness  of  the  Gospel  in  these  writings,  it  might  be  proper  to 
quote  some  parts  of  them  for  the  edification  of  the  Christian  reader ;  but 
tnere  is  evidently  too  much  of  the  man,  and  too  little  of  the  saint,  in  the 
whole  method  and  spirit  of  them.  Not  content  with  composing  these  works, 
he  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  the  emperor,  who,  surprised  at  his  boldness, 
ordeied  him  to  be  asked,  "whether  he  had  really  sent  them.'*  ''Know,*' 
answered  the  intrepid  bishop,  ''  that  I  did  send  the  book  to  the  emperor, 
and  after  having  again  considered  it,  I  do  not  I'etract ;  and  when  you  have 
examined  the  reasons  for  which  I  have  written  in  this  manner,  you  will 
find  that  we  have  been  strengthened  by  Grod,  so  as  to  expect  with  gladness 
the  death  which  is  prenaiing  for  us."  I  wonder  not  that  Athanasius  highly 
commends  this  man  ;  ne  himself,  though  in  a  less  degree,  partook  of  the 
same  spirit.  It  is  usefiil  to  mark  the  declensions  of  the  Christian  spirit 
among  good  men.  The  want  of  a  closer  attention  to  the  vitals  of  experi- 
mental godliness  rendered  even  the  best  men  in  these  days  too  ferocious  in 
their  opposition  to  heretics.  Lucifer  was  consistent  throughout ;  the  same 
temper  which  appears  to  have  actuated  him  in  his  conduct  towards  Constan- 
tius, seduced  him  into  a  blameable  sphism  in  his  latter  days  ;  yet  who  can 
deny  the  sincerity  of  his  love  for  the  truth,  and  the  integrity  of  his  lieart  ? 
See  page  545  of  this  vol.  [Florentii  Epist.  ad  Lucifer,  inter  opuscul.  Luciferi.l 
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cannot  heal  the  evil.     A  third,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self for  zeal  and  piety  above  many  of  his  age,  endeavours 
to  compose  the  breach,  but  widens  it.     He  himself  soon 
afler,  through  the  impatience  of  contradiction,  makes  ano- 
ther party.     There  was  a  world  of  wisdom  in  St.  John^s 
charge  to  the  Church  in  his  old  age.      "  Little  children^ 
love  one  another."     The  want  of  it  is  sure  to  be  succeeded 
by  factions,  surmises,  and  endless  divisions.     The  breach 
once  made  is  more  easily  widened  than  closed.     While  the 
Gospel  flourished  in  name  through  Antioch,  the  vices  of 
luxury  prevailed  amidst  the  evils  of  heresy  and  schism.    The 
church  there  became  the  mark  of  reproach  to  the  Apostate, 
in  his  satire  against  their  city.      I  turn  with  more  pleasure 
to  behold  Eusebius  of  Vercellae,  who  came  back  to  his 
western  bishopric  in  Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary joy.*      His  labours,  and  those  of  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  were  serviceable  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  in  general 
through  Europe.     There  the  Arian  heresy  was  suppressed, 
and  peace  and  unity  reigned      False  learning  and  philoso- 
phy had  not  so  corrupted  the  understanding.    The  Donatists 
m  Africa  obtained  leave  of  Julian  to  recover  their  churches, 
and  that  frantic  and  turbulent  sect  proceeded  to  exercise 
military  violence,  an  evil  with  which  they  had  always  been 
infected. 

Athanasius  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  long  the  sweets  of 
liberty.     The  gentile  Alexandrians  represented  to  the  em- 
peror, that  he  corrupted  the  city  and  all  Egypt,  and  that  if 
he  continued  there,  not  a  Pagan  would  be  left.t      Julian*s 
affected  moderation  was  tried  to  the  utmost  in  this  case  ; 
and  the  open  spirit  of  persecution,  which,  contrary  to  his 
deliberate  maxims,  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  does  im- 
mortal honour  to  the  talents  and  integrity  of  the  Egyptian 
prelate.     ^'  I  allowed  those  Galileans,   says  he,  '^  who  had 
been  banished,  to  return  to  their  countries,  not  to  their 
churches.  J — I  order  Athanasius  to  leave  the  city  on  the 
receipt  of  my  letter."     The  Christians  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  taken  from  them.      Pro- 
voked to  see  how  deeply  the  love  of  Christianity  was  fixed 

*  [Socrat.  iii.  c.  9,  and  10.  Soz.  v.  c.  13.]     t  [Theodoret.  iii.  c.  9.  Soz.  v.c.  15.] 
%  Jul.  Epist.  26.    A  distinction  certainly  unfounded,  because  contrary  to 
the  permission  granted  to  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops. 
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in  them,  and  what  progress  the  bishop  had  made  in  a  very 
little  time,  Julian  answered  them.*  that  since  Alexander 
was  their  founder,  and  Serapis  and  Isis  their  tutelary  gods, 
it  was  surprising  that  the  corrupted  part  should  dare  to 
call  themselves  the  community,  ["  Bv  the  Gods,"  says  he 
^^  I  am  much  ashamed  that  any  of  you  Alexandrians 
should  confess  himself  a  Galilean.  You  forget  your  ancient 
felicity  when  the  whole  of  Egypt  worshipped  the  Gods,  and 
we  enjoyed  numberless  blessings,  but  those  who  now  intro- 
duce this  new  preaching  among  you,  tell  me  what  good 
they  do  to  your  city.  Alexander  of  Macedon,  a  servant  of 
the  gods  was  your  founder,  not  at  all,  by  Jupiter,  to  be  put 
on  a  level  with  any  of  these  or  even  with  the  Hebrews,  who 
are  far  their  superiors."]  The  Ptolemies,  who  cherished 
your  city  as  a  daughter,  advanced  it  to  its  greatness  not  by 
preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  the  execrable 
Galileans. — If  you  resolve  to  foUow  these  impostors,  agree 
among  yourselves,  and  desire  not  to  retain  Athanasius. 
Many  of  his  disciples  are  capable  of  pleasing  [itching  ears, 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfied  but]  oy  their  impious  dis- 
courses. But  if  your  affection  for  him  is  grounded  on  his 
skill  and  shrewdness  (for  I  hear  the  man  is  crafty,)  for  this 
reason  I  expel  him  from  your  city.  That  such  an  intriguer 
should  preside  over  the  people,  is  dangerous  ;  one  who  de- 
serves not  the  name  of  man,  a  low  despicable  creature,t  who 
takes  a  pride  in  hazarding  his  life,  and  is  fit  only  to  cause 
disturbances  in  society."  To  hasten  the  execution  of  his 
order,  Julian  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Egypt,  J  that  if  he 
did  not  expel  Athanasius  by  a  certain  time,  a  time  which 
he  limited,  he  would  fine  his  officers  one  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  **  I  am  deeply  afflicted,"  says  he,  "  at  the  con- 
tempt of  the  gods,  which  is  shown  by  this  man  ;  it  will  be 
highly  agreeable  to  me  if  you  drive  the  villain  out  of  Egypt, 
who  under  my  government  has  had  the  insolence  to  baptize 
Grecian  women  of  quality." 

The  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind  against  Gtxi  has  seldom 
been  more  displayed  than  in  these  letters  concemig  Athana- 
sius.    It  breaks  through  all  disguises,  and  transgresses  all 

♦  Epist.  61. 
f  The  original  is  mv^*  o^npi  o^a*  ii0pmwuncos  cvrcXiif,  the  malignant  spirit 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  translate  into  Englisli.  f  Epist.  6. 
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the  bounds  of  prudence  and  decorum.  The  aflkctation  abo 
of  despising  a  man  whom  he  feared,  and  whose  abilities  dis- 
mayed him,  is  compktely  evident.  One  sees  in  the  weak- 
ness of  his  arguments,  how  incapable  even  sensible  men  are 
of  saying  any  thing  that  has  the  least  tendency  to  shake 
the  mina  of  a  Christian.  We  must  take  every  opportunify 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  Grospel ;  and  as,  through  the 
scantiness  of  materials,  a  part  of  our  evidence  must  come 
from  the  mouth  of  enemies,  it  should  be  observed,  that  there 
is  in  the  last  letter  a  confession  of  the  laborious  and  usefiil 
life  of  Athanasius.  He  staid  not  a  year  in  his  bishopric 
since  his  return ;  yet  in  that  time  he  confirmed  Ihe  £suthiii] 
in  the  truth  ;  he  demonstrated  the  power  of  godliness  by 
kindness,  tiberality  and  mercy,  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends ; 
he  extended  the  pale  of  the  church  by  the  conversicm  of 
Pagans »  some  of  noble  birth ;  and  he  merited  the  indigna- 
tion, and  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  monarch  of  the  Roman 
world.  Such  is  the  Grace  of  God  operating  by  Christian 
principles  I 

*  Athanasius  was  therefore  obliged  once  moire  to   seek 
safety  by  flight.  All  the  faithful  gathered  round  him  weep- 
ing.    ^^  We  must  retire  a  tittle  time,  friends,  says  he ;  it  is 
AthananQB  ^  cloud  that  will  soon  fly  over."     He  took  leave 
onee  more    of  them,  recommeuding  his  church  to  the  ablest 
coune  to     of  his  fncuds,  and  going  on  board  a  vessel,  he  fled 
^^^^        by  the  Nile  into  the  obscurer  parts  of  Egypt. 
Still  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger.     The  persecutors 
followed,  and  were  not  frurfrom  him,  which  induct  Atha- 
nasius to  use  something  of  that  craftiness  with  which  Julian 
charged  him.t     He  directed  lus  companions  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  to  meet  his  enemies.     The  pursuers  a^ed 
them  earnestly,  "  Have  you  seen  Athanasius  ?* — "  He  is 
near,*^  s^  they ;  *'  make  haste,  and  you  will  soon  overtake 
him."     Thus  deluded,  they  went  forward  with  speed  in 
vain ;  and  the  bishop,  who  had  secreted  himself  dunng  this 
scene,  returned  in  private  to  Alexandria,  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed till  the  end  of  the  persecution.     Thus  did  the  malice 
of  Julian  expose  this  great  and  good  man,  to  use  the  same 

*  [Mr.  Maitland  has  censured  Milner  for  not  understanding  and  spoiling 
this  story,  but  after  having  examined  the  authorities  I  cannot  say  that  there 
appears  to  me  any  just  ground  f<»  his  censure.] 
t  Sozomen  b.  v.  c.  15,  [and  iv.  c.  10.]  Socrates b.iii.e.  14.  [Theodoret  iii.  c.  9.] 
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sort  of  artifices  which  David  did,  when  persecuted  by  king 
Sauly  who  made  the  same  remark  as  Julian  did,  ^^  It  is  told 
me  that  he  dealeth  very  subtilly  ;"*  a  conduct  which  pro- 
bably extorted  from  him  afterwards  that  prayer.  ^'  Remove 
from  me  the  way  of  lying.; 

The  active  spirit  of  Julian  was  now  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Persian  monarchy ;  and  the  pains  and  expense 
which  be  made  use  of  in  sacrifices  and  auguries,  may  seem 
incredible.  But  his  ardent  mind  was  one  of  the  fittest  in- 
struments of  Satanic  infatuation,  and  Divine  Providence 
was  hastening  his  end.  At  Antioch  he  was  so  provoked  by 
the  Psalmody  of  the  Christians,t  particularly  the  chorus 
which  they  used,  [in  removing  the  remains  of  the  Martyr 
Babylas]  "  Confounded  be  all  they  that  worship  graven 
images,  that  he  ordered  his  Preetorian  prefect,  Sallust,  to 
punish  them.  He,  though  a  Gentile,  reluctantly  ob^ed, 
and  seized  a  number  of  Christians.  One  of  them,  Tneo- 
dorus,  a  young  man,  was  so  long  and  so  variously  tortured, 
that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  God  preserved  him. 
Buffinus,  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  historian,:!;  declares,  that 
he  saw  him  a  long  time  after,  and  asked  him,  whether  he 
felt  any  pain  in  his  torments.  He  owned  not  much ;  for  a 
young  man  stood  by  him,  wiped  ofi*  his  sweat,  and  encou- 
raged his  spirit :  so  that  upon  the  whole  he  felt  during  his 
tortures  more  pleasure  than  pain.  A  memorable  instance 
of  the  gracious  care  of  God  over  his  servants !  Julian  seems 
to  have  increased  in  cmelty,  as  he  came  nearer  his  end :  He 
persecuted  numbers  at  Antioch.  Gregory  Nazianzen,^  in 
an  oration,  describes  these  facts  rather  in  a  rhetorical  than 
in  an  accurate  manner,  and  speaks  also  of  his  horrible  in- 
cantations, and  the  cruelties  attendant  on  his  superstition. 
The  description  is  probably  exaggerated  ;  but  Gregory  was 
both  too  intelligent  and  too  honest  either  to  have  been  de- 
ceived himself,  or  to  have  deceived  others  altogether. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Julian  toward  the  Christian  part  of  his 
subjects  was  a  tyrant ;  and  one  instance  more  shall  dose 
the  account  of  his  severities.  Publia,  a  widow  of  great  re- 
putation, with  a  number  of  virgins  over  whom  she  presided 

*  1  Samuel  zxiii.  22.  t  [Theodoret.  iii.  10,  and  11.] 

t  Soerates  b.  iii.  e.  19.  Ruff.  b.  L  o.  36. 
§  [Greg.  Naz.  Oral.  3.  torn,  1.  p.  91 .] 
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at  Antioch,  sung  and  praised  God,  when  Julian  was  passing 
by.  In  particular,  they  sang  such  parts  of  the  Psalms  as 
expose  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  idolatry.  Julian  ordered 
them  to  hold  their  peace,  till  he  had  passed  them.  Publia 
with  more  zeal  than  charity,  I  fear,  encouraged  them,  and 
caused  them  to  sing  on  another  occasion  as  he  passed,  "  Let 
God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered.  Julian  in 
a  rage  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  him,  and  to  be 
buffeted  on  each  side  of  her  face.  The  effects  of  passion 
seem  but  too  visible  both  in  the  emperor  and  the  woman : 
there  is,  however,  this  difference ;  the  one  had  a  zeal  for 
God,  the  other  a  contempt. 

I  studiously  avoid  secidar  history  as  much  as  possible ; 
and  having  no  business  with  Julian's  war  against  the  Per- 
sians,t  I  have  only  to  take  notice  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  and  to  make  a  reflection  or  two  on  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Providence,  on  the  character  of  the  man,  and  on 
the  lessons  of  piety  which  are  obviously  imprinted  on  his 
story,  and  on  the  great  deUverance  vouchsafed  to  the 
Church.  He  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a  Persian  lance 
in  a  skirmish.  We  are  told,  that,  conscious  of  his  approach- 
ing end,  he  filled  his  hand  with  the  blood,  and  easting  it 
into  the  air,  said,  "  O  Galilean,  thou  hast  conquer- 
ed.";]: Some  think  that  bv  that  action,  he  meant  to  re- 
proach the  sun,  the  idol  or  the  Persians,  for  his  partiality 
to  them,  though  he  himself  had  been  his  devout  worshipper. 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  a  soul  so  active  and  vehement  as 
his,  did  express  his  indignation  in  some  remarkable  w^ay  at 
that  juncture:  neither  of  the  accounts  are  improbable, 
though  both  cannot  be  true.  In  his  last  moments  in  his 
tent  he  expressed  a  readiness  to  die,  declaring  that  he  had 
learned  from  philosophy,  how  much  more  excellent  the  soul 
was  than  the  body,  ana  that  death  ought  rather  to  be  the 

•  Theodoret  b.  iii.  c.  19. 
t  I  shall  here  introduce  a  circumstanoe  which  happened  at  Berea,  whi- 
ther Julian  went  in  his  march  from  Antioch.  There  ne  found  the  son  of  an 
illustrious  citizen,  who  had  been  disinherited  by  his  father  for  foUo wing  the 
religion  of  the  emperor.  Inviting  them  to  dinner,  and  placing  himself  be- 
tween them,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  unite  them.  Finding  the  father 
inexorable,  he  promised  the  son  to  be  a  father  in  his  placc^fiis  reUgiouB 
addresses  to  the  peonle  of  this  place  were  little  regarded  by  the  senate  of 
Berea,  which  was  almost  entirely  Christian.  So  deeply  had  this  place  re- 
ceived Christianity,  and  so  perseveringly  preserved  it  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles. — Acts  xvii.  [Theoooret  iii.  c.  22.]  X  Theodoret  b.  iii.  c.  25. 
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subject  of  joy  than  of  affliction.  He  boasted,  that  he  had 
lived  without  guilt,  and  that  he  reflected  with  pleasure  on 
the  innocence  of  his  private,  and  the  integrity  of  his  public 
life.  He  reproved  the  immoderate  grief  of  the  spectators, 
and  begged  them  not  to  disgrace  by  their  tears  his  death, 
as  in  a  few  moments  he  should  mix  with  heaven  and  the 
stars.  He  entered  into  a  metaphysical  argument  with  Max- 
imus  and  Priscus,  his  favourite  philosophers,  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  eight 
months,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of 
good  understanding  who  taught  children  at  Antioch,  was 
in  company  with  Libanius,  who  asked  him  what  the  car- 
penter s  son  was  doing.  It  was  smartly  replied,  "  the  Maker 
of  the  world,  whom  you  jocosely  call  the  carpenter  s  son,  is 
employed  in  making  a  coffin.'*  A  few  days  after,  p^^j^  ^^ 
tidings  came  to  Antioch  of  Julians  death.*  Julian, 
The  story  is  related  also  by  authors  somewhat 
differently,  but  its  substance  seems  to  be  true :  nor  is 
there  any  occasion  to  suppose  the  schoolmaster  to  have  been 
possessed  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  minds  of  Chris- 
tians in  general  must  have  been  extremely  agitated  during 
this  whole  scene  of  Julian's  attempt  against  the  Persian  em- 
pire :  their  ardent  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  church, 
without  the  least  personal  ill-will  to  their  imperial  perse- 
cutor, almost  impued  an  expectation  of  his  death  in  the 
answer  to  their  prayers ;  and  the  extraordinary  rashness, 
with  which  his  military  expedition  was  conducted,  might 
lead  mankind  in  general  to  hope,  or  to  fear,  it  would  end 
in  his  ruin. 

The  conduct  of  Divine  Providence  is  ever  to  be  adored, 
in  hastening  the  death  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  his 
people ;  whose  schemes  seemed  only  to  require  length  of  time 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  But  he  was  suffered  to 
aim  at  too  many  objects  at  once,  the  restoration  of  idolatry, 
the  ruin  of  Christianity,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  That  he  should  have  pursued  this 
last  with  such  avidity,  is  an  instance  of  the  opposition  of 
two  parties  to  each  other,  both  equally  bent  on  the  ruin  of 
the  Church  :  a  thing  very  common  in  history,  by  which 
the  Lord  frequently  saves  his  people.     How  much  more 

*  Theodoret  [iii.  c.  23.] 
VOL.  I.  2  Q 
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prudent  had  it  been  in  Julian  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Persian  monarchy  who  would  gladly  have  accepted  it, 
and  to  have  united  with  him  in  the  destruction  of  Chris* 
tiansy  against  whom  they  both  were  equally  incensed.  Thus 
does  God  infatuate  the  councils  of  his  enemies,  and  lead 
them  to  quarrel  with  one  another  for  the  good  of  his  Church, 
rather  than  to  unite  for  its  ruin  ! 

If  philosophic  pride  had  not  entirely  hardened  the  heart 
and  stupified  the  conscience  of  the  apostate,  he  could  never 
have  boasted  in  his  last  moments  of  his  innocence  and  in- 
tegrity.    Besides  numberless  evils  which  a  mind  not  quite 
steeled  against  the  checks  of  conscience  must  have  per- 
ceived, the  guilt  of  ten  years  hypocrisy  surely  should  have 
moved  him  to  remorse.     If  sincerity  be  not  essential  to 
virtue  upon  every  possible  system,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is. 
But  from  the  time  of  his  initiation  into  the  Platonic  mys- 
teries at  Ephesus,  to  his  open  avowal  of  paganism,  he  dis- 
sembled in  religion  altogether ;  he  openly  professed  the 
Gospel,  and  secretly  worshipped  idols.  His  friend  Libanius 
commends  his  hypocrisy.  Philosophers  in  general,  who  held 
that  every  thing  was  God,  and  yet  constantly  practised  all 
the  rites  of  vulgar  polytheism,  dissembled  continually.  The 
mind  of  Julian  seems  with  astonishing  inconsistency  to  have 
united,  in  sincere  belief,  the  refinements  of  philosophy  with 
the   vulgar  idolatry:    but  his  hypocrisy  with  respect  to 
Christianity,  so  artfully  persisted  m  till  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius,  is  one  of  the  completest  instances  of  deceit  I  read 
of  in  history.     That  man  must  either  be  extinct  at  death, 
or  be  happy  by  a  reunion  with  the  Diety,  was  the  beUef  of 
the  philosophers  in  general :  and- Julian,  like  them,  avows 
it  at  his  death,  and,  like  Cicero,*  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  punishment  for  sin  in  an  after-life.     What  is  meant  then 
by  the  praises  so  profusely  conferred  in  our  age  on  philo- 
sophic infidels  ?     Are  hypocrisy,  atheism,  the  extinction  of 
the  feelings  of  natural  conscience, — and  a  total  exemption 
from  all  that  modest  sense  of  imbecility  which  is  so  becoming 
a  frail  creature  like  man,  are  these  virtues  ?     Shall  we  be 
told  in  triumph,  how  nobly  Hume  the  philosopher  died  ? 
Is  the  very  worst  state  of  mind  to  be  gloried  in  as  the  best  ? 
Is  not  scepticism  and  indifference  about  a  fiiture  state,  a 

*  See  his  Senectute,  toward  the  end. 
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mark  of  what  the  Scripture  calls  a  reprobate  mind,  how- 
ever it  may  be  complimented  by  unbelievers  with  the  appel- 
lation of  a  philosophical  spirit  ?  How  much  more  amiable 
a  prince  would  Julian  have  been,  if  he  had  lived  like  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  following  the  rules  of  plain  and  common  sense ; 
and  how  large  a  part  of  the  defects  and  vices  of  his  cha- 
racter was  owin^  to  this  same  philosophy  I 

Yet  a  tear  of  compassion  is  due  to  this  extraordinary 
man.     He  had  seen  a  poor  sample  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lives 
and  manners  of  the  family  of  Constantine,  and  had  suf- 
fered deep  and  cruel  injuries  from  them.     Philosophers 
cautiously  watched  him  when  very  young,  and  infused  their 
poison  with  dexterity.     Useful  lessons  may  be  learned  from 
history  by  young  persons,  who  among  ourselves  having 
been  educated  by  Christians  of  mere  formal  orthodoxy,  are 
ever  prone  to  be  seduced  by  heretical  philosophers.    While 
those,  who  profess  the  Grospel,  are  loudly  called  on  to  take 
care,  that  they  express  their  religious  zeal  by  something 
more  substantial  than  words  and  forms.     Young  minds  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  unfiruitful  professors,  are  seriously 
warned,  by  the  apostacy  of  Julian,  to  perform  with  dili- 
gence what  he  neglected,  namely,   To  search  the  Scrip- 
tures for  themselves  with  prayer.     Had  JuUan  been  as 
studious  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  he  was  of  Plato,  and 
prayed  as  eamestlv  to  Gtxi  through  Christ  as  he  did  or 
seemed  to  do  to  Jupiter  and  Apollo,  he  might  have  es- 
caped the  snare  of  Satan.     But  men  confirm  themselves  in 
apostasy  and  infidelity,  by  hearkening  to  every  thing  that 
tends  to  produce  these  evils,  and  they  avoid  the  force  of 
divine  truth  by  contemptuous  neglect  and  indifference. 

I  wish  the  spirit  of  tne  Church  could  be  more  an  object 
of  our  commendation  during  this  whole  scene  than  it  is. 
No  doubt  many  prayed  sincerely,  and  we  have  seen  abun- 
dant proofs  of  godly  men  choosing  to  suffer  rather  than  to 
sin.  But  it  is  evident,  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  pri- 
mitive meekness  and  patience.  Persecution  under  Julian  was 
incurred  too  frequently  by  Christians  without  cause.  Even 
just  sentiments  on  this  subject  were  lost  by  many.  Sozor 
men,  speaking  of  a  suspicion,  that  Julian  was  slain  by  a 
Christian,  admits  that  if^  it  were  so,  none  could  easily  blame 
the  action:  and  supposes  that  Christians  might  do  innocently 

2  Q  2 
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at  least  what  heathen  patriots  have  done  so  laudably.*  Such 
sentiments,  compared  with  the  primitive  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel, mark  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  afford  most  lamentable  advantages  to  the  unbeliever. 


CHAP.  X. 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  JOVIAN. 


This  prince  succeeded  Julian  in  the  year  363,  aged  about 

33  years.     His  reign  was   terminated  by  sudden  death, 

after  little  more  than  seven  months :  nor  was  there 

rei^iTiittie  any  thing  peculiarly  shining  or  eminent  in   his 

wvOT***""    talents  or  character.     Civil  history  does  not  dis- 

months,      tiuguish  him.     In  ecclesiastical  history  he  merits 

a  particular  attention  ;  for  he  is  the  first  off  the 

Boman  emperors  who  gave  some  clear  evidences,  though 

not  unequivocal,  of  read  love  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  accounts  of  this  emperor  had 

been  more  explicit  and  large.     Neither  his  &ith,  however, 

nor  his  practice  seem  to  contradict  ^  what  I  have  asserted ; 

and  Providence  just  showed  him  to  the  Boman  world,  diat 

he  might  restore  the  sinking  Church,  and  then  removed  hiin« 

In  Julians  time  he  had  given  a  noble  mark  of  Christian 

sincerity,  by  declaring  that  he  would  rather  quit  the  service 

than  his  religion.      Yet  Julian  kept  him  near  his  person, 

and  employed  him  in  his  fatal  expedition ;  an  unequivocal 

proof,  that  his  talents  and  capacity,  though  not  of  the  first 

rate,  were  by  no  means  defective.     In  stature  he  was  much 

*  Sozom.  b.  vi.  c  2. 

t  The  first  Constantine  seems  in  doctrine  to  have  foUowed  the  Senii- 
Arianism  of  Eusebius,  or  perhaps  more  properly  may  be  said  to  have  not 
understood  the  Gospel  in  any  light ;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  is 
aUowed  on  all  han^,  was  very  faalty.  Of  Constantius,  nothing  need  be 
said.  Of  Philip,  in  the  last  century,  we  know  much  moral  evil,  notwith- 
standing  his  Christian  profession.  I  could  wish  the  reader,  with  me,  to 
estimate  the  worth  of  (uiaracters  by  their  spirituality  and  holineas*  not  by 
talents  and  exploits.  If  he  does  not,  he  wul  wonder  that  I  should  make 
light  of  the  great  Constantine  in  comparison  of  the  obscure  Jovian. 

X  I  fifty  Mem  to  contradict ;  for  I  am  aware  that  Ammianus  charges  him 
with  gluttonous  and  libidinous  excesses.  But  this  author  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, and  he  expresses  his  hopes,  that  lie  mieht  have  corrected  them,  and 
owns  that  he  was  very  sincere  in  his  religion.  This  seems  as  much  in 
Jovian's  favour  as  may  be  expected  from  Ammianus. 

§  I  follow  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  in  his  life  of  this  prince,  which  is  beau- 
tifVilly  written  ;  yet  I  keep  my  eye  on  the  ancient  historians  all  along. 
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above  the  common  size,  and  large  in  proportion,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  find  an  imperial  habit  that  would  suit  him. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  his  character  seems  to  have 
been  a  consistent  frankness,  openness,  and  integrity,  such 
as  I  look  for  in  vain  among  mere  philosophers  and  mere 
heroes.  Nor  can  it  easily  exist,  except  in  minds  erected 
by  divine  grace  above  the  crooked  pursuits  of  secular  am- 
bition. Though  the  empire  of  the  Boman  world  was  in  his 
eye,  he  forgot  not  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  solicitous 
to  confess  his  Saviour  at  a  time  when  the  cause  of  Paganism 
must  have  predominated  much  in  Julian's  army.  ^^  I  am 
a  Christian,  says  he,  I  cannot  command  idolaters,  [for  such 
being  destitute  of  God's  provident  care  easily  fall  a  prey 
to  their  enemies."]  "  You  command  Christians  !"  exclaimed 
those  who  heard  him  ;  *^  the  reign  of  superstition  has  been 
too  short  to  efface  fi*om  our  minds  the*  mstructions  of  the 
great  Constantine  and  of  his  son  Constantius."  Jovian 
heard  with  pleasure,  and  assented ;  and  the  Pagans  in  the 
army  seem  to  have  been  silent.* 

The  army  was  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  at  the 
time  of  Julian's  death ;  far  advanced  into  an  enemy's 
country,  and  without  provisions.  The  rashness  of  his  pre- 
decessor had  involved  Jovian  in  these  difficulties,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  negotiate  with  Sapor  the  Persian  king ;  whose 
craft  imposed  on  the  undesigning  simplicity  of  the  new 
emperor.  By  affected  delays,  the  old  Persian  monarch  pro- 
tracted the  negotiation,  till  the  increasing  distress  of  the 
Romans  for  want  of  provisions  enabled  oapor  to  dictate 
the  terms  entirely.  Ammianus  thinks  it  would  have  been 
a  thousand  times  better  to  have  tried  the  chance  of  war, 
than  to  have  accepted  any  of  the  conditions.  But  Jovian 
was  a  Christian  ;  he  could  not  gain  advantages  by  fraud 

*  Theod.  ir.  1.  Socrat.  iii.  22,  Both  these  historians*  teU  the  same  story, 
though  the  former  somewliat  more  fully.  Ammianus  observes,  indeed,  that 
the  victims  and  entrails  were  inspected  for  Jovian  :  on  which  account  Mr. 
Gibbon  exults  over  the  destruction  of  Theodoret's  legend.  But  who  does  not 
see,  that  the  superstitious  practice  having  been  in  high  vogue  under  Julian, 
it  might  be  continued,  tor  the  present  at  least,  even  without  Jovian*s  know- 
ledge ?  How  does  it  appear  tliat  Theodoret^s  narrative  deserves  to  be  called 
ft  legend,  any  more  than  Ammianns*s,  or  even  Gibbon's  ?  Besides,  this  ob- 
jector takes  no  notice  at  all  of  the  authority  of  Socrates,  who  in  candour 
ftnd  veracity  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  eminent. 

*  [And  likewise  Sozomen  1.  vi.  c.  3.] 
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and  deceit  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation ;  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  the  lives  of  men  was  to  him  of  more  importance 
than  of  the  distant  provinces  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede 
to  Sapor :  and  it  is  remarkably  providential,  that  the  first 
instance  we  have  on  record  of  an  ignominious  and  disad- 
vantageous treaty  concluded  by  the  Romans,  was  under  a 
monarch,  who  it  is  hoped  belonged  sincerely  to  Him  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.     Heavy  are  the  complaints 
which  Roman  writers  make  of  this  dishonourable   peace  : 
Gregory  Nazianzen  *  laments  it,  but  throws  the  blame  on 
Julian :  the  pagan  historian   Eutropius  seems  to  justify 
Jovian  by  calling  it  a  treaty  ignoble  mdeed,  but  necessar}\ 
I  seem  to  behold  new  maxims  of  government  appearing 
under  the  first  faithful  emperor.     The  rule  of  the  Psalmist,  f 
in  controversy,  was^perhaps  never  more  punctually  foDowed 
than  by  Jovian.      Though  the  inhabitants  of  riTisibis   in 
Mesopotamia  petitioned  him,  with  the  most  vehement  im- 
portunicy,  to  suffer  them  to  defend  their  fortress  against  the 
Persian  king,  from  their  extreme  unwillingness  to  leave 
their  native  country,  he  answered.  That  he  had  expressly 
sworn  to  deliver  up  the  city,  and  that  he  could  not  elude 
an  oath  by  vain  subtilties.      Crowns  of  gold  were  usuaUy 
offered  by  cities  to  new  princes.      The  people  of  Nlsibis,J 
willing  to  remain  under  the  Roman  government,  very  sedu- 
lously performed  this  act  of  homage.      Jovian  refiised  the 
crown  ;  but  they  at  length  in  a  manner  compelled  him  to 
accept  it.^     Nothing,  however,  could  move  him'  fiwm  his 
purpose.     He  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  depart  with  their 
effects,  somewhat  earlier  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he 
not  been  exasperated  by  their  insults  and  importunities. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  done  all  that  circumstances  allowed. 
He  ordered  Amida,  whither  most  of  them  retired,  and  which 
had  been  almost  ruined  by  Sapor,  to  be  rebuilt  for  their  use, 
and  settled  them  there.     Not  only  Pagan,  but  some  Chris* 
tian  authors,  reproach  Jovian  for  executing  the  treaty  with 
so  much  fidelity.     I  confess  he  appears  to  me  highly  ami« 
able  in  those  very  things,  for  whica  he  has  been  so  much 
censured.     It  was  an  act  worthy  of  a  prince  who  served 

♦  [Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  4.  torn.  1.  p.  118.] 
t  Psalm  XV.  4.  ''He  that  sweareth  to  his  owd  Imrt,  and  changeth  noW* 
X  [Zosiin.  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  39.]  §  [Amm.  Mar.  25,  c.  8.} 
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Jesus  Christ,  to  dread  more  the  loss  of  truth,  and  the  wrath 
of  God,  on  account  of  perjury,  than  the  loss  of  territory. 
It  is  difficult  for  men  to  divest  themselves  of  the  regard  for 
worldly  honour  and  greatness.  This  illusion  gives  Jovian 
a  mean  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  most  writers.*  Could 
such  a  man  be  fit  to  govern  an  empire  ?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  if  Christian  principles  place  a  man 
under  disadvantages  in  some  worldly  respects,  they  com- 
pensate for  these  in  others.  The  same  fear  of  God,  which 
hindered  Jovian  from  breaking  his  word,  would  have  kept 
him  from  entering  into  a  war  of  such  madness  and  foUy,  as 
he  found  himself  mvolved  in  at  his  accession. 

These  secular  transactions  would  not  have  engaged  my 
attention,  were  they  not  connected  with  an  illustration  of 
the  religious  principles  and  conduct  of  the  prince.  When 
I  can  meet  with  an  exalted  personage,  who  evidences  a 
Christian  spirit,  I  shall  think  his  actions  belong  properly  to 
this  history.  But  to  proceed  :  at  Carrhse  f  in  Mesopotamia, 
a  city  wholly  pagan,  the  messenger,  who  brought  the  first 
news  of  Julian's  death,  was  near  being  Intoned.  Never  was 
paganism  more  completely  disappointed.  Her  hopes  in  an 
instant  vanished  as  a  dream,  and  the  Church  triumphed  in 
praising  her  God,  who  is  ever  faithful  to  his  promises. 
Keal  saints  would  doubtless  show  their  thankfiilness  in  a 
becoming  manner,  and  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  particularly 
eyeful,  m  an  oration  which  he  published  on  the  occasion, 
tb' exhort  Christians  to  display  their  meekness,  humility, 
and  charity.  But  compassion  for  a  perishing  enemy,  and 
fear  at  the  prospect  of  prosperity,  were  not  exhibited  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Antioch,  in  particular,  personally 
hostile  to  Julian,  and  fiUed  with  Ananism,  demonstrated 
how  much  it  had  fallen  from  Christian  purity.  Public  en- 
tertainments, sacred  and  profane  festivals,  filled  this  volup- 
tuous city.  Dances  ana  public  shows  were  seen  in  the 
churches  ;  and  the  theatres  resounded  with  insulting  accla- 
mations. There  the  victory  of  the  cross  was  published, 
there  Maximus  was  addressed,  as  if  present :  ^'  Fond  Maxi- 
mus  !  what  is  become  of  thy  predictions  ?  God  and  his 
Christ  have  conquered.** 

*  It  18  astoniBhing  how  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie  could  be  induced  to 
think,  that  Jovian  was  not  bound  to  execute  his  promise,  and  should  write 
a  dissertation  in  support  of  this  opinion.  t  |_Zo8im.  Hist.  lib.  3.  c.  34.] 
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Jovian  led  his  army  to  Antioch,  in  which  he  remained  ai 
weeks,  and  applied  himself  to  the  reflation  of  religion. 
The  conduct  or  his  predecessor  had  involved  him  in  intricate 
difficulties,  both  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs  and  in  civil.    The 
whole  empire  was  torn  with  distractions,  and  Julian's  affiectai 
toleration  had  been  attended  with  the  horrors  of  real  perse- 
cution.    Already  on  his  death  the  temples  were  everywhere 
shut ;  *  the  priests  absconded ;  the  philosophers  had  quitted 
the  cloak,  and  resumed  their  common  dress  :   to  so  great  a 
despair  were  the  pagans  reduced.     Within  the  church,  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Arians  were  every  where  at  variance; 
Antioch  itself  was  split  into  three  divisions.     The  Donatists 
in  Africa  exercised  a  turbulence  that  required  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  magistrate.      The  Novatians,  fiiulty  only  in  a 
narrow  bigotry  and  excess  of  discipline,  had  kept  up  some 
good  understanding  with  the  general  Church,   nad  joined 
her  in  the  defence  of  the  faith  against  Arianisniy   had  en- 
dured persecution  in  common  with  her,   while  Arianism 
triumpned ;  and  some  of  them  at  Martinium  in  Paphlagonia 
had  cut  in  pieces  several  companies  of  soldiers  who  under 
Constantius  had  been  sent  to  oblige  them  to  embrace  Anan- 
ism.     But  during  the  reign  of  Julian,  if  we  except  the  mad 
excesses  of  the  Donatists,  a  kind  of  truce  had  prevailed 
among  the  contending  parties.      Immediately  on  his  ckath 
their  eyes  were  solicitously  directed  to  his  successor,  to  see 
what  measures  he  would  pursue.     Himself  a  sincere  believer 
of  the  primitive  faith,  he  yet  abhorred  persecution.     Con- 
vinced that  conscience  could  not  be  forced,  and  that  a 
voluntary  religion  only  was  acceptable  to  God,  he  made  a 
law,  by  which  he  permitted  the  Pagans  to  re-open  their 
temples,  and  exercise  their  religion.     Yet  he  peremptorily 
forbad  witchcraft  and  impostures.      He  suffered  the  public 
sacrifices,  but  put  a  stop  to  the  overflowings  of  magic  and 
enchantments,  with  which  Julian  had  filled  the  empire  ;  in 
fine,  he  granted  the  Pagans  more  than  Constantius  had  al- 
lowed; and  placed  them  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had 
been  left  by  the  great  Constantine.     In  this  toleration  there 
was  an  effective  sincerity,  to  which  that  of  Julian  had  no 

{*ust  pretensions.     In  the  former  reign,  the  Christian  found 
umself  only  nominally  free;  in  the  latter,  the  Pagan  found 

*  Socrates  [iii.  c.  24.] 
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himself  really  so.     Philosophers  themselves  were  admitted 
to  court ;  though  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  they  should 
become  the  bosom-friends  of  a  Christian  emperor.     Some 
of  the  courtiers  insulted  them  ;  Jovian  himself  was  too  just 
and  generous  to  do  it.      Even  libanius  and  Maximus,  the 
pillars  of  Paganism  and  philosophy,  were  spared,^  we  may 
thence  judge  how  mildly  others  were  treated.     At  Constan- 
tinople also,  sacrifices  were  publicly  offered  for  the  solem- 
nity of  the  consulship  of  Jovian.     He  even  permitted 
Themistius,  an  illustrious  pa^an  magistrate,  to  harangue 
before  him  on  the  propriety  of  religious  freedom,  and  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  liberty  which 
he  gave  to  his  subjects.      His  speech  on  the  occasion  need 
not  be  given  ;  the  sentiments  are  now  common  and  trite  ; 
something  right  and  something  wrongs  as  is  usual  at  this 
day,  appears  on  the  face  of  it.     The  right  of  private  judg-* 
ment  and  the  iniquity  of  compulsion  are  justly  stated ;  and, 
like  all  men  who  are  void  of  any  true  rehgious  principle,  he 
intimates  that  all  religions  are  equally  true  and  equally  pleas- 
ing to  God.     But  it  seems  a  pitiable  thing,  that  none  of 
the  learned  and  philosophical  Pagans  should  have  found  out 
this  doctrine  before  1  if  they  had,  how  much  Christian  blood 
would  have  been  spared  I  It  would  have  redounded  more  to 
their  credit,  if  they  had  made  or  propagated  this  discovery 
during  the  Christian  persecutions.     To  speak  of  it  now, 
when  they  were  the  inferior  party,  looks  more  like  selfish- 
ness than  liberality.     Philosophers  wrote  against  Christians 
with  much  animosity,  and  some  of  them  joined  actively  in 
persecuting :  I  recollect  not  one,  before  Themistius,  who 
pleaded  for  toleration. 

At  the  same  time  Jovian  declared  Christianity  to  be  the 
established  reUgion,  and  replaced  in  the  standard  the  figure 
of  the  cross,  which  Julian  had  taken  away.  He  ordered 
the  Christians  to  be  restored  to  their  churches,  recalled 
their  exiles,  and  reinstated  them  in  all  their  privileges.  One 
Magnus,  an  oflicer  of  note,  had  burned  by  his  private  au- 
thority the  church  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia.  He  was  him- 
self an  unprincipled  man,  ardent  in  persecution.  Jovian 
was  very  near  beheading  him ;  but  contented  himself  with 
obliging  him  to  rebuild  the  church  at  his  own  expense. 

*  [Themist.  Orat.  5.  p.  63—71.] 
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Thus  did  Jovian  prove  himself  the  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity as  the  established  religion,  and  of  toleration  at  the 
same  time.  The  ingenuity  of  man  can  proceed  no  ferther 
in  such  a  subject.  The  principles  of  church  government, 
M^hich  have  for  an  hundred  years  subsisted  among  ourselves, 
were  in  their  great  outlines  introduced  by  Jovian  into  the 
empire  :  and  on  the  whole  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  integ- 
rity of  his  heart  and  the  soundness  of  his  understanding.* 
Athanasius  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Julian, 
than  he  suddenly  appeared  again  at  Alexandria,  to  the 
AthanaMus  agreeable  surprise  of  his  people.  A  letter  from 
l^jat  Jovian  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and  it  was 
Alexandria,  conccived  in  these  terms : — "  To  the  most  reli- 
gious friend  of  God,  Athanasius.  As  we  admire  beyond 
expression  the  sanctity  of  your  life,  in  which  shine  forth  the 
marks  of  resemblance  to  the  God  of  the  universe,t  and  your 
zeal  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  we  take  you,  venerable 
bishop,  under  our  protection.  You  deserve  it,  by  the 
courage  which  you  have  shown  in  the  most  painful  labours, 
and  your  contempt  of  persecutors  and  menacing  words. 
Holding  in  your  hand  the  helm  of  faith,  which  is  so  dear  to 
you,  you  cease  not  to  combat  for  the  truth,  nor  to  edify 
the  Christian  people,  who  find  in  you  the  perfect  model  or 
all  virtues.  For  these  reasons  we  recal  you  immediately, 
and  we  order  you  to  retium,  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. Return  to  the  holy  churches ;  feed  the  people  of 
God.  Let  the  pastor  at  the  head  of  the  flock  offer  uP 
prayers  for  our  person  ;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  Grod  will 

*  This  praise  se^ms  due  to  Jovian  in  general  for  his  conduct ;  **  .  f 
same  time  1  am  far  from  pretending  to  determine  precisely  the  line  whicn 
he  ought  to  have  pursued.  Numbers  speak  with  great  confidence  <^Pj^ 
subject  of  religious  establishments  and  toleration,  who  have  never  ^^j^^ 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  involved.  A  more  proper  place  to  inveso- 
gate  it  may  occur,  whon  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 

t  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  this  impious  and  extravagant  flattery.  Who  but  t 
person  either  exceedingly  prejudiced  or  ignorant  would  have  hazarded  sbcd 
an  assertion)  I  scruple  not  to  charge  the  learned  critic  with  both.  '^ 
prejudice  will  not  allow  him  to  bear  a  short  interval  of  the  prosperity  w 
Athanasius  with  patience,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  has  l^,"!f[ 
here  to  express  his  prejudice  with  peculiar  absurdity.  Every  cliild  in  diviD»y 
knows,  that  to  say,  a  man  resembles  God,  or  bears  his  image  and  likenefl^ 
means  no  more,  uuin  *'  that  he  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  i^^^ 
Him  that  created  him,"  that  he  is  what  Adam  was  oefore  the  fally  ^°^ 
every  Christian  is  made  by  grace.  What  an  immensity  of  learning  do  some 
men  attain,  without  knowing  the  very  elements  of  the  New  Testament ' 
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diffuse  on  us  and  on  our  fellow-Christians  his  signal  favours, 
if  you  afford  the  assistance  of  your  prayers."* 

Jovian  wrote  to  him  again,  to  ask  instruction  with  respect 
to  the  Arian  controversy.  Athanasius,  entering  into  his 
views,  convened  some  bishops,  and  answered  him  in  the 
name  of  the  synod,  recommending  to  him  the  Nicene  faith, 
and  defending  it  in  his  usual  manner.  Jovian  directed  him 
to  come  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  graciously  received. 
Arian  and  Candidus,  two  Arians,  relations  also  of  the  em- 
peror, came  to  him  at  Antioch,  having  conceived  some  hope 
of  his  favour.  Euzoius  also,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  where 
Arianism  was  strong,  and  some  other  Arians,  laboured  to 
ingratiate  diemselves  with  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  as 
their  party  had  done  in  the  reign  of  Constantius.  The 
Macedonians  too,  the  followers  of  the  deposed  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  taught  them  to  deny  the  divmitv 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  solicited  the  emperor  for  the  predomi- 
nancy in  the  church.  *^  I  hate  disputes,  replied  Jovian ;  I 
love  and  honour  men  of  peace,  and  promoters  of  union." 
The  Arians,  confounded  with  such  a  sentence,  communica- 
ted with  Meletius  the  orthodox  bishop  of  Antioch,  and 
subscribed  the  council  of  Nice.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
their  sincerity ;  under  any  the  most  moderate  account  that 
can  be  given  of  the  controversy,  Arian  duplicity  must 
strike  every  reader.  At  any  rate  Jovian  was  not  to  blame ; 
he  plainly  declared,  that  he  would  constrain  no  man,  and 
he  said  so  sincerely.  But  power,  not  mere  toleration,  was 
their  object.  Jovian  also  strove  in  vain  to  heal  the  division 
between  the  followers  of  Meletius  and  Paulinus,  which  has 
been  mentioned  above. 

The  Arians  of  Alexandria  f  attempted  to  gain  the  epis- 
copal see  for  a  person  named  Lucius,  a  man  void  of  all  piety, 
and  made  application  for  him  to  the  emperor,  with  Lucius 
himself  at  their  head.  The  friends  of  Athanasius  sent  de- 
puties also  on  their  part,  to  oppose  them.  The  interference 
of  Constantine,  and  still  more  of  Constantius,  in  the  expul- 
sion of  bishops  in  cities  of  great  note  in  the  empire,  had 
established  an  unhappy  precedent,  which  was  followed  too 

*  [Athanas.  Op.  torn.  2.  p.  83,  the  above  is  not  a  close  translation,  but 
the  sense  is  given  with  sufficient  accuracy.] 
t  Oyterti  Athanasii,  [torn.  2.  p.  27,  &c.|  See  Bleterie's  Life  of  Jovian.. 
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frequently.     A  short  extract  of  the  conferences  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  character  of  Jovian,  and  on  the  state  of 
religion  at  that  time.     "  We  beg  your  power,  your  majesty, 
your  piety,"  say  the  Arians,  "  to  ^ve  us  audience."  Who 
and  whence  are  you  ?  "  Sir,  we  are  Christians.**     Whence, 
and  of  what  city  ?  "  Of  Alexandria."     What  do  you  desire 
of  me  ?     **  To  give  us  a  bishop."     I  have  ordered  Athana- 
sius  to  return  to  his  see.     ^*  Sur,  this  man    has   been  ban- 
ished many  years,  for  crimes  of  which  he  is    not  cleaitxi." 
A  soldier  of  the  emperor  s  guard  interposed  :   "  Sir,  give 
yourself  the  trouble  to  examine  who  these   people  are,  the 
remains  of  the  faction  of  Greorge,  the  villain  who  desolated 
Alexandria."     At  these  words,  Jovian,  (who  was  on  horse- 
back when  they  met  him,)  spurred  his  horse  and  left  them. 
The  Arians  were  not  so  repulsed ;  they  presented  them- 
selves to  Jovian  a  second  time.     "  We  have  several  heads 
of  accusation  against  Athanasius,  which  we  are  able  to  prove. 
It  is  thirty  years  since  he  was  banished  by  Constantine  and 
Constantius  of  immortal  memory,"  [and  in  the  time  ofJv^^ 
he  was  in  exile.]     The  accusations  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
years,  replied  Jovian,  are  out  of  date.     I  know  why  he  was 
accused,  and  how  he  was  banished.     A  third  time  Jovian 
being  importuned  by  the  same  petitioners,  and  the  depaties 
of  the  Athanasians  speaking  at  the  same  time,  Jovian  said, 
**  When  all  speak  together,  one  cannot  understand  "who  is 
in  the  right.     Choose  two  persons  on  both  sides ;  I  cannot 
answer  both  of  you."     The  Arians  begged  the  emperor  to 
set  over  them  any  person  except  Athanasius.     "  I  have 
made  inquiries,"  said  he ;  "  he  teaches  sound   doctrine. 
"  It  is  true  he  speaks  well,"  answered  the  Arians,  "  but 
means  ill."     The  emperor  replied,  "  I  need  no  other  fc^ 
timony ;  if  he  means  ill,  he  must  give  account  of  that  to 
God :  We  men  hear  words  ;  God  alone  knows  the  heart* 
"  The  treasurer,"  said  a  lawyer,  a  cynic  philosopher,  "  b^s 
taken  some  houses  from  me  on  account  of  Athanasius. 
Is  Athanasius  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  treasurer  ? 
"  I  have  a  charge  against  Athanasius,"  said  another  lawj'^r, 
named  Fatalas,  a  Pagan.  What  business,  said  the  emperor, 
has  a  Pagan  like  thee  to  trouble  himself  about  Christians? 
Enraged  at  the  attempts  of  the  Arians  to  corrupt  the  eu- 
nuchs of  his  court,  he  made  them  to  undergo   the  tortur^j 
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to  discover  the  bottom  of  the  intrigue,  and  said  he  would 
treat  his  first  domestics  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  follow- 
ed such  measures.     He  sent  Athanasius  to  his  ^^1,^,,^^, 
diocese,  where  he  lived  ten  years  longer,  and  di-  recalled  to 
rected  the  affairs  of  the  church.  ^"  "^""^ 

The  plainness  and  fi*ank  manners  of  Jovian,  mixed  with 
firmness,  are  evident  in  this  account ;  so  is  the  inveterate 
malignity  of  the  Arians ;  and  every  serious  reader  will  de- 
plore the  power  which  Satan  gains  over  a  people  once  tinged 
with  the  spirit  of  religious  party  in  opposition  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  will  see  matter  of  caution  not  to  depart 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

While  Jovian  was  at  Antioch,  he  was  much  aspersed  by 
the  wits  of  that  city.  His  person,  it  was  said,  was  formed 
at  the  expense  of  his  mind.  The  measure  of  his  stature  is 
that  of  his  folly.  Calumnies  were  propagated  against  him, 
and  the  spirit  of  satire  was  indulged  with  much  fi:«edom. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  censures,  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  pagans  themselves  in  favour  of  Jovian  ;  his  talent 
of  knowing  men,  and  employing  them  accordingly ;  his 
attention  to  find  out  persons  of  merit ;  his  care  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  piety ;  his  integrity  and  openness ;  and  above 
all,  his  strict  conscientiousness,  like  to  which  I  find  nothing 
in  pagan  heroes  and  patriots ;  announced,  though  not  the 
splendid  genius,  yet  the  man  of  sound  understanding,  and 
promised  to  the  world  a  wise  and  pious  government.  It  is 
impossible  that  Ammianus  could  have  had  a  mean  opinion 
of  him,  since,  when  he  speaks  of  his  faults,  he  owns  that 
he  might  have  lived  to  correct  them.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  character  of  the  solid,  not  the  shining  kind ;  the 
wickedness  of  the  times,  I  fear,  was  unworthy  of  him.  He 
was  soon  removed,  and  so  very  suddenly,  that  it  was  sus- 
pected, he  had  not  died  a  natural  death ;  though  of  this  no 
proof  was  given.  The  Christians  sincerely  wept,  the  Pa- 
gans in  general  spake  well  of  him  ;  the  Arians  soon  endea- 
voured to  take  advantage  of  his  decease,  and  the  Church 
was  once  more  involved  in  persecution. 
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CHAP  XI. 

THE  CHURCH  UNDER  VALENS.— THE  DEATH,  CHARACTER, 
AND  WRITINGS  OF  ATHANASIUS. 

Jovian  was  succeeded  by  two  brothers,    Valentinian  and 
Valens ;  the  former  governed  in  the  West,  the  latter  in  the 
East     Valentinian  followed  the  plan  of  Jovian,  in  the  afeirs 
of  the  church.    Valens,  a  man  of  weak  capacity  himself,  had 
not  been  yet  baptized,  and  seemed  as  little  qualified  to  jud^ 
of  matters  of  religion  as  of  government.     Valentinian,  whom 
iratemal  affection  induced  to  make  him  his  colleague  in  the 
empire,  had  been  in  vain  advised  to  choose  another  ^rson. 
The  Arians,  who,  under  Eudoxius  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
had  ruled  the  capital  in  all  ecclesiastical  afl^rs,  in  the  time 
of  Constantius,  rejoiced  to  find  Valens  equally  supple  and 
ductile  as  that  emperor.     Even  the  party  of  Macedonius,  a 
sort  of  Semi- Arians,  who  allowed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  like 
the  Father,  though  not  of  the  same  substance,  and  who 
were  likewise  enemies  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
could  not  gain  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  but  were  perse- 
cuted as  well  as  the  orthodox  :  while  Eudoxius  with  the 
complete  Arians,  who  would  not  allow  the  similarity  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  engrossed  all  the  churches.     The  Semi- 
Arians,  induced  by  these  circumstances,  entered  into  con- 
nection with  Liberius  bishop  of  Rome,  and  reunited  them- 
selves with  the  orthodox  churches  of  the  West  :  yet  one 
can  have  no  great  idea  of  the  sincerity  of  this  sect,  as  tbev 
would  have  probably  persisted  in  their  heresy,  if  Valens  had 
favoured  their  notion  ;  many  of  them,  however,  migbt  oe 
perverted  by  the  subtilties  of  disputation,  and  be  more  or- 
thodox in  tneir  hearts  than  in  their  expressions.      ^^^^^^ 
ordered  all  the  followers  of  the  Nicene  faith  to  be  expelled 
firom  Constantinople.     In  this  persecution  were  included 
the  Novatians  :  tneir  churches  were  ordered  to  be  shut  upi 
as  well  as  their  persons  to  be  banished.     For  the  orthodox 
of  the  general  church  had  no  places  of  worship  fit)iB  ^"^ 
days  of  Constantius  ^  and  Jovian  their  firiend  had  not  lived 
to  come  to  his  capital.     One  Agelius,  the  Novatian  bishop? 
was  exiled,  a  man  of  admirable  sanctity  and  virtue,  and  re- 
markable for  his  perfect  contempt  of  money.      Yet  was  he 

*  Sozoin.  [1.  6.  c.  9,] 
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restored  not  long  after,  and  he  recovered  the  churches  of 
his  communion.  He  owed  this,  under  Providence,  to  one 
Mercian,  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  a  Novatian  presbyter, 
who  tutored  two  daughters  of  the  emperor.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Novatians  were  at  length  tolerated  ;  while  the 
general  church  suffered  the  rigour  of  banishment,  and  was 
silent  by  compulsion,  and  while  the  Arians  tyrannized  over 
all  the  Christian  world  in  the  East.  Yet  the  Novatiana 
were  still  infested  by  the  Arians,  because  they  cherished 
and  loved  in  a  tender  manner  their  brethren  of  the  general 
church.* 

We  must  once  more  see  Athanasius  attacked  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Christian  piety.     About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
367,  Valens,  at  the  solicitation  of  Eudoxius,  or-  ^^j^^  ^^ 
dered  the  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  in  the  J^'^^'og- 
reignofConstantius,  and  were  afterwards  restored, 
to  be  expelled  from  their  churches.     By  virtue  of  this  order, 
Tatian,  governor  of  Alexandria,  attempted  to  drive  Atha- 
nasius out  of  that  city.     The  prelate  had  the  hearts  of  his 
people.     Long  experience  of  his  integrity  and  virtue,  re- 
spect for  his  talents,  and  compassion  for  his  sufferings,  had 
secured  him  this  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most  ^orious^ 
of  all  empires.     The  prefect  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that 
for  some  time  he  dared  not  proceed  to  execute  his  orders. 
At  length,  he  brake  one  night  with  an  armed  force  into  his 
church,  where  he  generally  lodged,  and  sought  for  his  per- 
son in  every  place,  but  in  vain.      Athanasius,  probably 
warned  beforehand  of  the  danger,  had  retired,  and  ^thana^j^ 
remained  for  four  months  concealed  in  his  father  s  «»«•  from 
sepulchre.     This  was  the  fourth  time  that  he  had  the  f^niT 
fled  from  Alexandria.     Valens,  however,  from  the  **'"®' 
dread  he  seems  to  have  had  of  the  people,  ordered  him  to 

*  Hyarwp  jtcm  9ffT€pya¥.  B.  iv.  c.  9.  Socrates.  This  historian  having  himself 
a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  Novatians,  we  learn  something  from 
him  concerning  this  people.  I  wish  he  had  given  us  more  information  1 
But  their  charity  and  tenderness  toward  the  general  church  in  its  distress, 
while  they  themselves  were  indulged  with  toleration,  and  their  suffering 
some  molestation  from  the  reigning  P^i^y?  hecanse  of  their  affection  for 
those  who  endured  persecution  for  ngnteousness*  sake,  reflects  an  amiable 
lustre  on  the  character  of  these  Dissenters.  And  I  wish  the  lesson  it  is 
calculated  to  teach  were  weU  attended  to  at  this  day.  Let  men  who  love 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  nnd  are  content  to  suffer  for  it  in  the  world,  adorn 
it  by  brotherly  love,  and  leave  political  contentions  and  the  arts  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 
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be  recalled  ;  nor  could  Lucius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, prevail  on  him  to  give  Athanasius  any  more  distur- 
bance. About  this  time  Valens  himself  received  baptism 
from  Eudoxius,  who  had  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  -weak 
emperor,  as  to  induce  him  to  swear,  that  he  would  never  de- 
part from  the  Arian  creed.* 

A  council  was  held  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia  about  thh 
time.     A  few  of  its  canons  shall  be  mentioned,  as  they  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  spirit  of  religion-      One 
of  them  prohibits  the  ordination  of  men   lately 
baptized  ;  and  so  far  agrees  with  the  sacred  rule.i"      The 
choice  of  those  appointed  to  the  priesthood  was 
*  not  to  be  left  to  the  people,  but  the  bishops  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  metropolitans,  after  a  long  probation 
of  their  faith  and  morals.     In  this,  an  alteration  was  doubt- 
less made  from  the  customs  which  had  obtained  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  and  the  metropolitans  now  exercised 
the  same  power  which  the  Apostles  had  done,  who  doubt- 
less ordained  pastors  in  all  the  churches  by  their 
own  authority.     The  council  orders  }  clergymen 
not  to  lend  money  upon  usury,  nor  to  visit  taverns  and 
houses  of  entertainment,  nor  to  assist  at  the  pub- 
lic shows  exhibited  at  marriages  and  festivals.  A 
proof,  I  fear,  that  their  manners  were  grown  more  lax  and 
dissolute.     The  invocation  of  angels  is  also  solemnly  for- 
bidden  ;  a  proof  that  this  species  of  idolatry  had 
*"*         already  crept  into  the  church,  and  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  practice  of  the  Romanists.     Presbyters  are  for- 
bidden also  to  practise  magic  and  enchantment :  pity,  that 
there  should  be  occasion  to  make  such  a  canon  ! 
'        On  the  whole,   this  council,  though  it  appears 
seriously  bent  on  the  support  of  good  discipline  and  man- 
ners, evidences  a  great  and  deep  corruption  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  church  of  Christ. 

Valens  himself,  being  at  Tomi,  a  city  of  Scythia,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  ordered  Brettannio  the  bishop 
to  meet  and  communicate  with  him  and  his  Arian  attend- 
ants, who  came  to  the  bishop's  church  for  that  purpose. 
'  Brettannio  firmly  reftised,  professing  his  regard  for  the 

♦  Theod.  iv.  c.  12,  [and  13.]    Fleury,  b.  10.  c.  10.         t  1  Tim.  iii.6. 

X  Fleury,  b.  xvi.  c.  12. 
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Nicene  faith,  and  leaving  the  emperor  he  went  to  another 
church,  and  all  his  congregation  followed  him.     Valens 
with  his  attendants  being  left  alone,  was  so  enraged,  that  he 
ordered  the  bishop  to  be  banished,  though  political  reasons 
induced  him  soon  after  to  permit  his  return.     The  Scythians 
were  indignant  at  the  banishment  of  their  bishop,  a  man 
renowned  among  them  *  for  piety  and  integrity,  and  Valens 
dreaded  their  revolt.     Of  the  conduct  of  Basil  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  these  times,  it  will  be  more  proper  to  speak 
in  the  course  of  their  story,  as  they  are  men  who  deserve 
to  be  held  out  to  the  more  distinct  attention  of  the  reader. 
Antioch  was  sorely  shaken  with  the  conflicts  of  this  perse- 
cution.    There  Arianism  triumphed,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  power,  though  the  influence  of  the  two  orthodox  bishops, 
Meletius  and  Paulinus,  under  God,  preserved  a  considerable 
remnant.     For  wherever  men  of  firm  piety  ruled  in  the 
churches,  they  were  enabled  to  check  the  torrent.     On 
the  death  of  Eudoxius   [Bishop  of  Constanti-  De^thof 
nople]  in  370,  the  Arians  chose  Demophilus  in  Eudoxius, 
his  room,  and  Valens  approved  of  the  election. 
The  orthodox  elected  at  the  same  time  Evagrius.     Valens, 
incensed,  banished  both  him  and  the  bishop  who  had  dared 
to  ordain  him.f 

On  this  occasion  eighty  ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  at  Nicomedia,  to  complain  of  his  conduct.  Enraged 
at  their  presumption,  and  yet  afraid  of  a  sedition,  he  gave 
private  orders  to  Modestus,  his  prefect,  to  murder  them  se- 
cretly. The  execution  of  this  order  deserves  to  be  known 
in  all  ages.  The  prefect  pretended  that  he  would  send  them 
into  banishment,  with  which  they  cheerfully  acquiesced. 
But  he  directed  the  mariners  to  set  the  ship  on  fire  as  soon 
as  they  were  gone  to  sea.  The  mariners  did  so,  and  going 
into  a  boat  which  followed  them,  escaped.  The  burning 
vessel  was  driven  by  a  strong  west  wind  into  the  haven  of 
Dacidizus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  where  it  was  consumed 
with  the  ministers.  J  The  intention  of  concealing  what  was 
done,  was  fi-ustrated  ;  and  the  wickedness  and  inhumanity 
of  the  murder  appeared  more  odious,  by  the  meanness  with 
which  it  was  contrived. 

*  Soz,  b.  vi.  21.  t  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  14,  and  15.] 

t  Socrat.  b.iv.  c.  16.    [Theodoret  iv.  c.  24.] 
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Caesarius,  the  brother  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  had  been 
recalled  to  court  by  Jovian,  and  Valens  made  him  questor  of 
Bithynia.  His  brother  exhorted  him  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  world,  which  at  length,  he  did,  and  died  soon  after.* 

Athanasius  had  the  courage  to  expel  from  the  church  the 
governor  of  Libya,  a  man  wholly  given  up  to  cruelty  and 
debauchery :  nor  was  the  world  then  so  degenerated,  as  to 
despise  altogether  the  discipline  of  the  church-t  A  councu 
A  council  at  held  at  Antioch  by  the  faithful,  consisting  of  an 
Antioch.  hundred  and  forty-six  bishops,  pathetically  be- 
wailed the  times  :  and  among  other  things,  they  observed 
that  the  infidels  laughed  at  these  evils,  and  staggered  the 
weak ;  while  true  Christians  avoiding  the  churches,  as  bein^ 
now  nurseries  of  impiety,  went  into  deserts,  and  lifted  up 
their  hands  to  God  with  sighs  and  tears.;}; 

Meletius,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  council,  was  banished 
the  third  time,  and  sent  into  Armenia,  his  own  countn . 
The  other  bishop,  Paulinus,  whose  flock  was  small,  wa.> 
spared.  The  Meletians,  deprived  of  their  churches,  assem- 
bled at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  near  Antioch,  and  heard 
the  word  of  God.§  But  from  this  place  also  they  ^^^ 
driven,  and  many  of  them  were  thrown  into  the  Orontes. 

Maximus,  the  philosopher  and  friend  of  Julian,  was  at 
length  made  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Valens,  for  some 
magical  contrivances  real  or  pretended.  || 

At  Edessa,  the  orthodox  were  wont  to  meet  in  a  feW ; 
Valens  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed ;  but  the  resolution  o\ 
a  woman  who  hastened  thither  as  on  purpose  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom, staggered  his  mind,  and  caused  him  to  cease  from 
the  attempt.^ 

Another  method  was  taken  :  the  pastors  of  Edessa  were 
sent  into  banishment ;  some  of  them  were  conducted  t^ 
Antinous,**  where  observing  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  be  Pagans,  they  employed  themselves  in  taking 
pains  for  their  eternal  salvation.  Protogenes  particularly 
taught  the  children  to  write  and  to  read  the  Psahns  ot 
David  and  suitable  passages  of  the  New  Testament ;  a"^ 
though  the  account  we  have  here  is  very  defective,  there 


*  * 
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is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  was  in- 
creased by  these  means.* 

Athanasius  f  died  in  the  year  373,  after  he  had  been 
bishop  forty-six  years ;  and  being  desired  to  nominate  a 
Death  f    successor,  he  mentioned  Peter,   an  aged  saint, 
Athanuioa,  and  the  faithful  companion  of  his  labours.     Let 
A.D.  873.    ^g  pause  a  little,  to  view  the  writings  and  cha- 
racter of  this  great  man. 

A  person  so  actively  employed,  and  so  wholly  taken  up 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life  with  a  single  controversy, 
is  not  likely  to  leave  behind  him  writings  very  instructive 
Hia  to  after  ages.     I  run  through  his  works,  and  find 

vritingt.  nothing  important  in  them,  except  what  relates 
to  the  Arian  controversy.  As  a  writer,  he  is  nervous,  clear, 
argumentative,  and  every  where  discovers  the  man  of  sense ; 
except  in  the  Life  of  Anthony  the  monk,  and  other  monas- 
tic pieces ;  the  superstitions  and  follies  of  which  unhappy 
perversion  of  piety  received  but  too  liberal  a  support  from 
his  influence.  But  such  were  the  times  ;  and  in  public  Ufe, 
the  abuses  of  Christianity  were  so  many,  that  I  wonder  not 
that  the  most  godly  had  the  strongest  relish  for  monasticism, 
in  an  age  when  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  of  the  Gospel 
was  so  much  darkened.  His  two  treatises  against  the  Gen- 
tiles bid  the  fairest  to  show  his  general  knowledge  and  spirit 
in  religion,  because  they  are  exempt  from  the  Arian  con- 
troversy. In  them  he  discovers  the  source  of  idolatry  to 
be  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  Fall. 
Men  being  fallen  from  God,  cannot  erect  their  minds  to 
things  spiritual,  but  sink  down  to  things  earthly  and  sen- 
sual. He  allows  the  evU  propensity  of  nature,  and  describes 
its  effects  very  justly  ;  at  the  same  time  like  Justin,  and 
other  of  the  fathers  whom  we  have  seen,  he  speaks  of  the 
free-will  of  man,  and  of  his  power  of  resisting  this  piopen- 
sity,  using  the, same  Greek  term.t  He  speaks  very  solidly 
of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  describes  it  as  essen- 
tial to  the  recovery  of  fallen  man,  and  speaks  of  the  pro- 
priety of  man's  bemg  taught  by  Him,  who  is  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Father.  Redemption  by  his  cross  he  speaks  of  in  a 
manner  perfectly  scriptural ;  but  little  is  to  be  found  in  him 
of  the  experience  of  these  doctrines,  and  their  application 

*  Flenry  1. 16.  c.  33.         t  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  20.  Soz.  vi.  c.  10.]         $  AwTf|e<rt#r. 
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to  the  heart  and  conscience ;  nor  does  he    dwell  much  on 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.      Opposition  to 
Arianism  absorbed  his  whole  soul,  and  he  keeps  it  in  con- 
stant >new  throughout  all  his  writings,  or  nearly  so,  except 
in  his  two  discourses  to  the  Gentiles.     His  address  to  Con- 
stantius  is  vehement  and  persuasive :  but,    though  fuD  ol 
integrity,  it  is  wanting  in  meekness.  In  his  apology  for  h'< 
flight,  he  amply  vindicates  himself  by  scriptural  and  apostol- 
ical authority.  His  book  on  the  Psalms  explains  very  justly 
their  excellences.     He  shows,  that  in  them   is  found  the 
whole  sum  of  duty,  all  the  arguments  of  prayer,   all  tie 
doctrines  of  religion,  prophecies  concerning*  Jesus  Chnst. 
and  all  the  histories  of  the   Old  Testament :   he  obsen^ 
with  great  propriety,  that  the  believer  may  see  in  them  the 
state  and  mme  of  his  own  soul,  what  he  himself  feels  ,•  sdq 
let  a  man's  state  be  what  it  may,  every  one  may  find  wonk 
adapted  to  his  condition,  and  a  true  reUef  for  every  troubfe- 
His  treatise  on  the  unpardonable  sin  is  a  monument  ot  »• 
firmity  in  a  great    and  noble  mind,  and    such  an  id*'"' 
mity  as  men  of  great  sincerity  are  more  exposed  to  than 
others  ;  I  mean  that  of  wresting  every  subject  that  we  han- 
dle, to  promote  the  darling  object  of  our  own   minds.    1^ 
defend  the  Trinity  was  his ;  I  wonder  not  therefore,  tte^ 
Arianism  with  him  is  represented  as  the  **  unpardonable 
sin,"  and  truly  the  conduct  of  the  Arians  in  his  time  woiuj 
naturally  give  an  ec^e  to  his  spirit.     I  have   represented 
things  in  ajs  faithful  a  manner  as  I  can  from  the  lights  w 
antiquity  which  remain  to  us ;  and  I  must  say,  indepe^^" 
dently  of  all  doctrinal  sentiments,  there  appears  no  cow 
Conii»ri8on  parisou  between  the  two  parties  m  their  mora^ 
rians"^?"   conduct.     Evcry  thing  mean  and  sordid,  cruel 
Arians.       and  iuhumau,  ambitious  and  perfidious,  is  fp^" 
on  the  side  of  Arianism.     The  fruits  of  genuine  pehg^^" 
evidently  appear  on  the  other  side,  so  far  as  I  can  discover 
hitherto.     However  melancholy  may  have  hieen  the  scenes 
of  human  wickedness,  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  ho^' 
ever  faint  the  marks  of  godliness  in  any  person,  still  '*  ^ 
virtue  was  seen  the  attendant  of  orthodox  sentiments  alone. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  Athanasius,  who  knew  and  feK 
all  this,  should  be  betrayed  into  such  an  interpretation  o^ 
the  unpardonable  sin  ? 

In  his  defence  of  the  Trinity,  he  guards  it  on  all  sides 
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with  extreme  exactness.  He  Ls  not  solicitous  to  remove  the 
mystery ;  he  leaves  the  account  as  it  always  should  be  left, 
inadequate  and  imperfect,  clear  and  exact  only  so  far  as  the 
Scripture  has  explained  it.  He  is  not  careftu  to  clear  it  of 
the  objections,  and  to  answer  the  captious  questions  of  the 
enemies  of  the  doctrine.  But  all  sorts  of  opposition  to  it 
find  in  him  a  just  refiitation.  He  asserts  every  where  the 
Trinity  in  Unity.  Among  the  rest,  the  heresy  of  Apollin- 
arius,  who  denied  to  Jesus  Christ  an  human  soul,  was  by 
him  effectually  confiited.  But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  a  sub- 
ject we  have  had  so  much  occasion  to  consider,  I  observe, 
that  though  the  creed,  commonly  called  that  of  Athanasius, 
be  not  his,  yet  it  contains  precisely  his  views  and  sentiments.* 

Athanasius  shines,  however,  more  in  his  Ufe  than  in  his 
writings  :  his  conduct  every  where  appears  consistent  and 
upright,  sharpened  too  much  by  long  and  cruel  opposition 
indeed,  yet  never  governed  by  maUce,  always  principled  by 
the  fear  of  God  in  this  whole  controversy.  1  doubt  not 
but  he  was  raised  by  a  special  providence  to  defend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  while  men  of  no  religion  are 
blaming  his  asperity,  let  us  admire  the  strength  of  that 
grace,  which  kept  him  so  invincibly  firm  and  calmly  mag- 
nanimous, and  through  his  means  preserved  to  us  this  pre- 
cious part  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Lord  has  ever  raised 
up  instruments  of  this  strong  and  hardy  cast,  to  maintain 
his  cause  in  the  world ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  in  regard 
to  this  great  and  good  man,  that  after  all  the  abuse  thrown 
on  his  character  respecting  persecution,  there  is  very  much 
of  persecution  indeed,  but  persecution  by  him  always  suf- 
fered, never  inflicted  on  others. 

The  choice  of  Peter,'}'  as  his  successor  at  Alexandria, 
was  confirmed  by  the  whole  church  ;  and  the  almost  univer- 
sal respect  which  was  paid  to  the  virtues  of  Athanasius, 
seemed  to  put  his  election  out  of  the  reach  of  controversy. 
But  imperial  violence  prevailed.  By  Euzoius  of  Antioch, 
Valens  was  stirred  up  to  oppose  Peter ;  and  Lucius,  whom 
Jovian  had  so  contemptuously  rejected,  was  introduced  by 
the  power  of  the  sword.  Then  J  was  seen  the  insolent 
cruelty  of  Magnus  a  Pagan,  whom  the  mercy  of  Jovian  had 
spared.  Many  Athanasians  were  murdered,  and  many  treated 

*  See  Du  Pin's  view  of  his  works.         t  [Theodoret  iv.  c.  20,  and  21.] 
J  Theod.  iv.  22.  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  21.  Soz.  vi.  c.  19.  ] 
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with  great  outrages ;  while  Arianism,    supported  by  the 
civil  powers,  triumphed  without  controul.    Nineteen  priests 
and  deacons,  some  very   old,   were    seized    by  Magnus. 
"  Agree,  wretches,"  said  the  Pagan,   **  to   the  sentimeiits 
of  the  Arians.     If  your  reliffion  be  true,  Grod  will  forgiTe 
you  for  yielding  to  necessity.  — "  Forbear  to  importune  us, 
they  replied,  "  we  do  not  believe  that  God  is   sometimes 
Father,  and  sometimes  not.    Our  fathers  at  Nice  confessed, 
that  the  Son  is  consubstantial  ¥rith  the    Father."     Whips 
and  tortures,  the  grief  of  the  godly,  and  the  insults  of  Jews 
and  apostates,  altered  not  their  determination  ;  they  were 
banished  to  Heliopolis  in  Phcenicia.     Palladius  a  Pagan, 
the  governor  of  Egypt,  sent  many  to  prison,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  weep ;  and  after  he  had  scoui^ed   them,  sent 
twenty-three  of  them,  chiefly  monks,  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Other  scenes  of  savage  cruelty  are  related ;   it  is  tedious 
and  unpleasant  to  enlarge  on  them :  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
behold  the  fruits  of  Athanasius's  labours  in  the  faithful  suf- 
ferings of  so  many  of  his  followers.     Euzoius,    having"  p«^ 
Lucius  and  his  Arians  into  the  possession  of  the  churcbe^^. 
and  left  Alexandria  in  tears,  returned  to  Antioch.     WhaM 
bishop  was  this !     But  the  Christian  reader  will  steadily 
observe  with  me,  that  Christ  had  all  along  a  real  church, 
and  that  the  cross  is  her  mark,  but  the  cross   meekly  en- 
dured :  and  were  not  Euzoius's  conduct  connected  with  this 
truth,  his  name  would  deserve  no  notice  in  this  history. 

The  monks  of  Egypt,  whose  piety  moved  the  comroon 
people,  were  courted  by  the  Arian  party  ;  but  they  offered 
their  necks  to  the  sword,  rather  than  quit  the  Nicene  pro- 
fession. A  number  of  these  were  banished,  but  were  afte^ 
wards  permitted  to  retirni.*  Peter  himself,  though  i^' 
prisoned,  found  means  to  escape,  and  in  Europe,  where 
Arianism  had  nopower,  he  enjoyed  a  quiet  exile. 

The  piety  of  Terentius,  an  officer  of  Valens,  desen^es  to 
be  recorded.t  The  emperor,  pleased  with  his  services,  bade 
him  ask  a  favour.  The  man  begged  the  liberty  of  a  place 
of  worship  for  the  orthodox.  Valens  in  a  rage  tore  his  pe- 
tition. Terentius  gathering  the  fragments  of  the  petition, 
said,  I  have  received  the  gm;,  O  Emperor,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  [is]  judge  [of  my  intentions.] 

At  the  same  time  among  the  Goths,  by  the  cruelty  of  their 

*  Sozom.  vi.  20,  t  [Theodore!  iv.  c.  32.] 
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king  Athanaric,  numbers  of  godly  men  were  murdered  for 
the  sake  of  their  Redeemer."*^  Eusebius  of  Samosata  was 
expelled  by  the  Arian  tyranny  from  his  see.t  He  took  par- 
ticular care  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  imperial  messenger 
before  his  departure,  and  when  desired  with  floods  of  tears 
by  his  flock  not  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves,  he 
read  to  them  that  passage  of  the  Apostle,  which  commands 
obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.;};  Excellent  servant  of  Christ ! 
Eusebius  of  Samosata  is  one  of  those  bishops  of  whom  it 
were  to  be  wished  we  had  a  more  distinct  account.  His  zeal 
had  exposed  him  to  this  persecution.  Li  the  disguise  of  a 
soldier  he  had  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the  East, 
to  confirm  the  desolate  churches,  and  to  supply  them  with 

Eastors.  When  the  messenger  of  his  banishment  came  to 
im,  **  Conceal  the  occasion  of  your  journey,**  says  he,  "or 
you  will  be  thrown  into  the  river,  and  your  death  laid  to 
my  charge."  He  himself  retired  with  great  secrecy,  yet 
was  he  followed  by  the  people.  The  testimony  he  gave  of 
the  primitive  duty  of  passiveness  under  injuries  was  much 
needed  in  these  times,  when  men  had  too  much  forgotten 
to  sufier  with  meekness.  He  received  from  his  friends  very 
little  for  his  journey,  though  their  liberality  would  have 
supplied  him  abundantly.  He  prayed,  and  instructed  the 
people,  and  then  retired  in  peace. 

it  will  be  proper  to  finish  here  all  that  I  can  find  con- 
cerning Eusebius  which  is  material.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantius  he  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  decree  of 
a  council  held  at  Antioch,  which  the  Arian  party  afterwards 
persuaded  Constantius  to  order  him  to  deliver  up.  He 
justly  observed,  that  what  had  been  deUvered  by  a  synod, 
could  only  be  returned  by  the  authority  of  the  same  synod. 
Even  a  menace,  that  he  should  have  his  hand  cut  off,  pre- 
vailed not  with  him.  Constantius  admired  his  fortitude, 
and  desisted.  $  No  wonder  that  the  people  of  Samosata, 
after  his  exile  under  Yalens,  admiring  a  man  so  firm  and 
sincere,  refiised  to  attend  the  religious  instructions  of  the 
successor  who  was  forced  upon  them  ;  who  being  a  man  of 
a  meek  temper,  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
them,  but  in  vain.  Eunomius  (that  was  his  name)  left 
them,  because  he  could  not  gain  their  favour.  The  Arians 
put  in  his  room  one  Lucius,  who  acted  with  more  violence, 

*  [Soz.  vi.  c.  37.]  t  [Theod.  iv.  c.  14.]  t  Rom.  xiii.  §  Theod.  b.  ii.  c.  32. 
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and  encouraged  the  secular  power  to  persecute.*     EiKebius 
however  lived  long  enough  to  recover  his  see  of  Samosata 
after  the  death  of  V  alens,  and  was  at  last  killed  with  a  tile 
by  a  zealous  Arian  woman  in  the  town  of  Dolicha,  whither 
he  was  come  to  ordain  an  orthodoxpastor,  the  place  being 
very  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.      He  died  in  a 
very  charitable  spirit,  insisting  with  his    friends,   that  the 
woman  should  not  be  brought  to  justice  on  his  account,  and 
obliged  them  to  swear  that  they  would  gratify  him  mtnisj 
&)me  further  views  of  the  church  under  Valens  will  ap- 
pear in  the  lives  of  Basil  and  Gregory   ^N^azianzen,  whom 
Death  of     ^  studiously  pass  over  for  the   present.     Valem 
vSsn^       perished  J;  in  a  battle  with  the  Goths  in  the  year 
A.D.378.    gyg^  ^^j.  having  reigned  fourteen  years. 
Valens,  however,  from  whatever  cause,   a   little  before 
his  death,  recalled  the  exiled  bishops.     Lucius  was  driven 
from  Alexandria;  Peter  recovered  his  see,  and  Arianisin 
lost  its  external  dominion  a  little  before  the  death  of  it^ 
benefactor. 

The  Goths,  who  had  settled  on  the  Roman  side  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  dominions  of  Valens,  were  by  the  advice  of 
Eudoxius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Constantinople,  brought  over 
to  Arianism.  Valens  proposed  that  they  should  agree  »nw 
him  in  doctrine  ;  but  they  declared,  that  they  never  would 
recede  from  the  doctrine  of  their  ancestors.     Ulfila;  ^"^ 
bishop  of  the  whole  nation,  of  whom  more  hereafter,  wa< 
induced,  by  the  presents  and  complaisance  of  Eudoxius  to 
attempt  to  draw  them  over  to  the  emperor  s  doctrine ;  and 
his  argument,  which  I  suppose  he  had  from  Eudoxius,  ^f* 
that  it  was  only  a  verbal  dispute.  Hence  the  Gothic  ChrK- 
tians  continued  to  assert,  that  the  Father  was  greater  th^ 
the  Son,  but  would  not  allow  the  Son  to  be  a  creature. 
Nor  yet  did  they  wholly  depart  from  the  faith  of  their  a^" 
cestors.     For  Uifila  assured  them,  that  there  was  no  ^' 
ference  of  doctrine  at  all,  but  that  the  rupture  had  ^^ 
from  a  vain  contention,  jj 

♦  lb.  b.  iv.  c.  16.  t  lb.  V.  c.  4.  J  [lb.  b.  iv.  c.  30j 

§  [Socrat.  iv.  c.  37.  Soz.  vi.c.30.]  ||  Theodoret,  end  of  b.  !>• 
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BngTBTin^  97s.  cloth. 

BAILEY.-ESSATS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH, 

And  on  the  Prorress  of  Knowledge.  By  Samubl  Bailby,  Anthor  of  "  EnaBT*  on  tbe  F*r 
mstion  and  Pablication  of  Opinions,'*  '<  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,"  ^c  M  t^di^<u 
revised  and  enlari^ed.    8to.  Os.  6d.  cloth. 

BAKEWELL -AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  conrey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprisinr  the  most  tarprr^-- 
recent  diiooveries;  with  explanations  of  the  tKt%  and  phenomena  which  aerr«  to  cof.ti-r  r 
invalidate  varioas  Oeolofpcal  Theories.  By  Robbrt  Bakbwbli..  Fifth  Edition,  consi'Jrr^^ 
enlariced.    8to.  with  numerous  Plates  ana  Woodcuts,  Sis.  cloth. 

BALLADS  OF  THE  EAST,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  T.  H.  P.    Square  crown  8to.  4a.  sewed. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

For  the  use  of  Pupils  in  Schools.  Junior  Students  in  UniversitieB,  and  Readerv  wbo  wi^O:  f 
learn  the  fundaroeDtal  Principles  and  leading  Facts:  with   Questions   for    Rxaosiiut;! ::. 
Glossaries  of  Chemical  Terms  and  Chemical  Symbols,  and  an  Index.     Ky  ^Villiam  H 
Balmai  m  .  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  illustratiTe  of  the  Decompositiona.    Fcp.  8to.  6s.  ck<L 

BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Ri^t  of  Entering  and  Qnittinif  Farms,  explained  by  several  Spe«rim^*«  •*. 
Valuations;   and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different   Sitoatv-:* 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords.  Land-Ai^nts,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.    :- 
J.  8.  Bayldon.   6th  Edition,  corrected  and  revised,  by  John  Donaldson.  8ro.  lOa.  6d.  rk'Js 

BAYLIS   (E.)-THE  ARITHMEHC   OF  ANNUITIES   AXr 

LIFE  ASSURANCE;  or,  Compound  Interest  Simplifled:  explaining  the  Valoe  of  Annu^-iR^ 
certain  or  contingent,  on  One  or  Two  Lives,  and  the  Values  of  Assursnces  in  Sin^k  o  * 
Annual  Paymenu ;  and  comprehendini^  the  Values  of  Leases,  Pensions,  FyeeholJs,  ssd 
Reversionary  Sums,  in  possession  or  expectation,  immediate,  deferred,  or  tempomry.  IIL-- 
trated  with  practical  and  fsmiliar  Examples.  By  Edward  Baylis,  Actuary  of  the  Anch  ' 
Life  Assurance  Company.   8yo.  6s.  cloth. 

BEDFORD  CORRESPONDENCE. -CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

JOHN,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Woborn  Abbet. 
with  Introductions  by  Lord  John  Russbll. 

8V0.  Vol.  1  (1743-48),  188.  cloth ;  VoL  9  (1740410),  16s.  cloth. 

*»*  TlieTliird,  and  concluding  volume,  with  an  Introduction  by  Loan  Johw  Russeu, 
is  to  the  Preu. 

BELL.-LIVESOFTHE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robbrt  Bbll,  Esq.    9  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  13s.  cloth. 

BELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  Robbet  Bbll,  Esq.  S  vola.  fen.  8vn. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  188.  doth. 

BLACK.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING, 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formnte  for  Public  Brewers,  mi 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  with  oonsidaahte 
Additions.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  doth.— Also, 

REMARKS  ON  BAVARIAN  BEER,  London  Porter,  the  Influence  of  Electridty  on  Fennentation. 
By  William  Black.  Being  a  Supplement  to  his  "Treatise  on  Brewing."  8vo.  9b.  6d.  memtd. 


BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishisj;, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amutements  of  the  present  day.  By  Dblabbbi 
P.  Blainb.  Esq.  Author  of  "  Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Sagravingsoo 
Wood,  by  R.  Braaston,  from  Drawings  by  Aiken,  T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  ftc.  8vo.  ^9.  lOiTnotk. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  snd  Corrections  tnm  the  most  authen. 
tic  Writers  i  including  the  (}omputation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  ftttm  the  Kxode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Hbnrv  Ellis,  K.H.,  Prindpal  Librsrian  of  the 
British  Muaenm.    Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 


PRINTED  FOB  MESSRS.  liONGMAN  AND  CO. 


BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydidbs.  A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  vrith  a  carefiilly  amended  Punctuation;  and 
copious  NoTBs,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  principally  original,  partly  selected 
and  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors :  accompanied  by  full  Indexes,  ooth  of  Greek  Words 
and  Phrases  explained,  and  matters  discussed  in  the  Notes  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans. 
By  the  Rer.  S.  T.  Bloom  fibld,  D.D.  F.S.A.    8  vols.  8to.  88s.  cloth. 


BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 


BLOOMFIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  copious  Eng^lish  Notes,  Critical,  Pbiloloncal.  and  Explanatory.  Especially  formed  for 
the  use  of  advanced  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom  fibld, 
D.D.  F.S.A.    6th  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  or  Palestine,  d^2,  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-ACOLLEGE&SCHOOLGREEKTESTAMENT; 

With  shorter  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philolo^cal,  and  Explanatory,  formed  for  use  in 
Colleres  and  the  Public  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloompiblo,  D.D.  F.S.  A.  4th  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

BL00MFIELD.-6REEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools ;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dr.  Bloom  pi  bld.    3d  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
hood and  Youth.    33a  Edition.    Square  13mo.  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  boards. 

BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART ;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge ;  with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands,  F.R.S.L.  &  E. ;  assisted  by  Joskpr  Cauyin,  Esq.  8vo.  with  Wood 
Engravings,  jffS,  cloth. 

BRAY'S  (MRS.)  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Mrs.  Bray.  In  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  Frontispieces, 
and  Vignettes,  uniformly  with  "The  Standard  Novels,^'  j^S,  cloth.— Or, 

8.  Trials  of  the  Heart,  Gs. 

9.  Henry  de  Pomeroy,  68. 
10.  CourtenayofWalreddon,6B. 


1.  The  White  Hoods,  6s. 

3.  De  Foix.  6a. 

3.  The  Protestant,  68. 


4.  Fitz  of  Fitz-Ford,  6b. 

5.  TheTalba,  6s. 

6.  Warleigh,  68. 

7.  TrelawnyofTrelawne,68. 


BRAY.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY ; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Ch  a  rlbs 
Bray.    3  vols.  8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

BREWSTER.-TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  David  Brbwstbr,  LL.D.  F.R.8.,  9k.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  68.  cloth.. 

BUCKLER  (J.    C.  AND    C.    A.)-A   HISTORY   OF   THE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  ABBEY  CHURCH  of  ST.  ALBAN,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Norman  Structure.  By  J.  C.  and  C.  A.  Bucklbr,  Architects.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  [In  tkepreu. 

BUDGE  (J.)-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE; 

Comprising  a  Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Diagonal, 

>lication  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
J.  BuDOB.    New 


BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physftians, 
Fhysician-Accncheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.   3d  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BULL.-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjecU.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.  dec.    4th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


BURGER -THE  "LEONORA"  OF  BURGER. 

Translated  by  Julia  M.  Cambron.  With  Six  Ime  lllustrationa.  drtwii  on  Vood  ":^ 
D.  Maclise,  R.xi.  and  eng^raved  by  John  Thompson.    Crown  4to.  [i«  tkefTt$i, 

BURNS. -THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHT: 

containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties.  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Chriatian  Ml:^ 
By  John  Burns,  M.D.  F.R.S.    6th  Edition.    13mo.  7s.  boards. 

BURNS -CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS ; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.  Bj  Jobs  BirR»5,li> 
F.R.S.    Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Christian  Philoiiophy.»»    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  doth. 

BUTLER -SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  &  MODERN  GE06RAPHT. 

By  Samuel  Butlbh,  D.D,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formeriy  H'l. 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.    New  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's  Sow.    Swo.  9fc  ooirii. 

BUTLER— AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Dr.  Butlkr.  Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  flrom  a  N«v*^^ 
Plates ;  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  I/»gir.M^ 
New  Edition.    8vo.  128.  half-bound. 

BUTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.       ^ . 

By  the  late  Dr.  Butlbr.  Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps ;  with  an  IiMtex«»- 
the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  New  Edition,  from  laei^f 
new  and  corrected  Set  of  Plates.    8vo.  12s.  half-bound. 

BUTLER.  -A  GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIKM 

GEOGRAPHY.    By  the  late  Dr.  S.  Butlbr.    Consisting  of  Forty-five  coloured  Mafrf5  ^ 
Indices.   New  Edition,  from  an  entirely  new  and  corrected  Set  of  Pistes.    4to.  «s.  ftatf-wts- 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

"With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Engravings.    By  Ladt  Callcott. 


Square  crown  8ro.  JSi.  rt  "^ 

CARTOONS    (THE    PRIZE).-THE    PRIZE    CARTOO>'^ 

EXHIBITED  IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL,  a.d.  1848.    Published  under  the  Sancttoo  r 
Patronage  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  avenm[e  size  of  the  Prize  Cartoons  is  fifteen  feet  in  width  and  ten  in  ^^'K^^  .^;T!^^ 
scale  of  one  mch  and  a  half  to  the  fbot  has  been  adopted;  and  in  the  P^'^^^^^^^^^J^^^l^ 
every  care  has  been  taken  fkithfally  to  preserve  all  the  characteristic  features  <'^*'**  Jj^i 
and  the  Engraving  of  each  work  has  been  subjected  to  the  approval  of  its  author.  ^^^^|[^ 
has  been  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  medium  for  producing  copies  of  these  importaot  «i>r\ 

The  size  of  the  work  is  large  folio.     The  price  of  the  BleTen  EngraTings,  in  a  veai  iv> 
folio,  je5. 6s. ;  Proofs  before  Letters,  jffS.  8s. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ;  _^ 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  being  an  Introduction  to  the  Modem  System  o'9*"f*5l^^ 
with  a  sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  tw  - »'? 
and  a  complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.    By  Agnks  Catl^v.   in>- ' 
with  312  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

CHALENOR.-POETICAL  REMAINS  OF  MARY  CHALEXOR- 

Fcp.  8to.  4s.  cloth. 

CHALENOR.-¥ALTER  GRAY,  .. 

A  Ballad,  and  other  Poems.    By  Mart  Chalbnor.    9d  Edition,  including  the  io^^"^ 
Poetical  Remains.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST  LIFE.  .. ,  . 

By  Ma  ry  Cla vbrs,  an  Actual  Settler ;  Author  of  "  A  New  Home,  Who  '11  Follow?    '  ^ 
fcp.  8vo.  I2s.  cloth. 

COCKS  (C.) -BORDEAUX,  ITS  ¥INES,  AND  THE  Clig 

COUNTRY.     By  C.  Cocks,  B.L.  Professor  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the  Royal  Cm^^ 
France;  Translator  of  the  Works  of  Michelet  and  Quinet.    Dedicated,  by  ^erttOV^ 
M.  Le  Comte  T.  Duch&tel.    Post  8vo.  with  View  of  Bordeaux,  88.  6d.  cloth. 

COLLEGIAN'S  G  UIDE  (THE) ; 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of»  ^^ 
sity  Education.    By  ****  ******,  M.A. CoUege,  Oxford.    Post  8vo.  ids.  6d.  doth. 


PRINTED  FOR  MESSRS,  LONGMAN  AND  CO. 


COLLIER  (J.  PAYNE.)-A  BOOK  OF  ROXBURGHE  BALLADS. 

Kilited  by  John  Payne  Collier,  Esq.    Post  4to.  [/«  the  press. 

COLTON.-LACON  ;   OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  theKev.  C.  C.  CoLTON.    New  Edition.    8¥0.  128.  cloth.   * 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  22  Plates,  78. 6d.  cloth ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  128.  cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY;  or,  Recent  Narratives  of  Scientific  and  Exploriuj^  Expeditions  (chiefly  under- 
taken by  command  of  Foreign  Governments).  Collected,  translatecf,  and,  where  necessary, 
abridged,  by  W.  D.  Coolbv,  Esq.  Aaihor  of  the  "  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery*' 
in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedis,  &c.— The  First  Volume  of  the  Series  contains, 

THE  ASCENT  of  MOUNT  ARARAT.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  l>orpat,  Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of 
State,  &c.    8vo.  with  a  Map  by  Arrowsmith,  and  Woodcuts,  I4s.  cloth. 

ITie  Second  Work  of  the  Series  will  be 
ERMAN'S  TRAVELS  through  SIBERIA.     8vo.  lln  the  press. 

COOLEY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

DISCOVERY.    By  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.    3  Tols.  fcp.  6vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)— SERMONS, 

Chiefly  desired  to  elacidate  some  of  the  leadinfc  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Appendix,  containing^  Sermons  preached  on  several  Public  Occasions,  and  printed  by 
desire.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.    7th  Edition.    2  vols.  12mo.  10s.  boards. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Desifn^^d  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  Rev.  Edward  Cooper.  New  Edition. 
7  vols.  12mo.  itl.  188.  boards. 

*„*  Vols.  1  to  4,  58.  each ;  Vols.  S  to  7, 68.  each. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprisins:  General  Patholo^,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Epochs  of 
Life,  with  numerous  approved  Formubeof  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jamrs  Copland, 
M.D.  Consultinj^  Physician  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Lyin|i:-in  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Vols.  1  and  2, 
8vo.  ^3,  cloth  ;  and  Part  10,  4s.  6d.  sewed. 

*»*  To  be  completed  in  One  more  Volume. 

COSTELLO  (MISS.)-THE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA. 

A  Series  of  Translations  Arom  the  Persian  Poets  By  Miss  Louisa  Stua  rt  Costs llo.  Author 
of  '*  Specimens  of  the  Early  Poetry  of  France,"  *'  A  Summer  amoni^st  the  Bocag^es  and  the 
Vines,"  &c.  Lon^8vo.  with  Illuminated  Pages  and  Borders  printed  in  rose-colour,  18s. boards; 
or  318. 6d.  bound  in  rose-coloured  morocco  (Persian  style)  by  Hayday. 

COSTELLO  (MISS).-THE  FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS 

OF  NORTH  WALES ;  beinflr  a  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
Country.  By  Louisa  Stuart  Costbllo,  Author  of  *^The  Rose  Garden  of  Persia,"  "  Beam 
and  the  Pyrenees,"  &c.  Illustrated  with  Views,  from  Original  Sketches  by  D.  H.  M'Kewan, 
engraved  on  wood,  and  lithographed,  by  T.  and  E.  Gilks.    Square  8vo.  with  Map,  14«.  cloth. 

CRESY(E.)-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIAOF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Edward  Cresy,  F.S.A.  C.E.  Illustrated  by 
many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery ^  and  Con- 
structions which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo.  uniform  with  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.'s  Series  of  One-Volume  Encyclopiedias  and  Dictionaries.      [In  the  press, 

CROCKER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernized,  by  T.  G. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FJGURE  LOGARITHMS, 
&c.,  superintended  by  R.  Fa  rlb  y,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establishment.  Post  8vo.  128.  cloth. 

CROWE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  E.  £.  Crowe,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  iSs.  cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

By  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  late  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  GOttingen.  '1  ranslated 
from  the  German,  by  H.  Evans  Lloyd.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


DALE  (THE  REV.  T.)  -  THE  DOMESTIC  LITURGY  m 

FAMILY  CHAPLAIN,  in  two  Psrto :  the  first  Part  bein^  Church  Serricei  adapted  fbr 
domestic  use,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week,  aelecteid  exciusiTelir  from  th«  Boi^  ^: 
Common  Prayer;  Part  a  comprising^  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  io the mr. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dalb»  M.A.  Canon-Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Bntk'i, 
London.  Post  4to.  handsomely  printed,  Sis.  cloth :  or,  bound  by  Uayday,  Sis.  6d.  calf  lettetd; 
j£^.  lOs.  morocco,  with  goffered  edipes. 

DANTE,  TRANSLATED  BY  WRIGHT— DANTE. 

Translated  by  Ichabod  Chaklbs  Wrioht,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  CoDeR,  Oifiiri 
A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    3  vols.  fcp.  ^vo.  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

%*  Vol.  L  contains  the  Inferno;  VoL  II.  the  Purffatorio ;  VoL  III.  the  Paradiso. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY). -ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICUITURAI 

CHEMISTRY,  in  a  Coarse  of  Lectures.  By  Sir  Humh  hry  Datt.  With  Notes  by  Dr.Josx 
Davy.    6th  Edition.    8vo.  with  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

DE  BURTIN.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  NECES- 

SARY  to  AMATEURS  of  PICTURES.  TransUted  and  Abridged  from  the  F^eoch  oHL 
FaANCis  Xatibr  Db  Burtin,  First  Stipendiary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Bnai« 
in  the  Class  of  Sciences,  &c.    By  Robbbt  W h  itb,  Esq.    8vo.  with  foor  Plates,  13s.  cMft. 

DE  CUSTINE.  -RUSSIA. 

By  the  Marquis  Db  Custinb.  Translated  flrom  the  French.  9d  Edition.  S  vols. pott 8«e. 
Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  Corn- 
wall, DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Hbnrt  T.  Db  la  Bbchb,  F.ILS.  fa, 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  CoBUiaMiaCT 
of  H.M.  Treasury.   8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  13  )BTge  Pates,  14a.  cloth. 

DE  M0R6AN.-AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Aizo.  M  Morw*- 
of  Trinity  CoUegre,  Cambridge.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vifcnette  Title,  6s'.  cloth. 

DE  SISMONDI -THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  BEPO' 

Lies ;  or,  of  the  Orlain,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  fbom  A.D.  476  to  18»  « 
J.  C.  L.  SisMONDi.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  ds.  cloth. 

DE  SISMONDI.  -  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  Tffi 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  BarMiw* 
By  J.  C.  L.  Db  Sismondi.    3  vote.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  laa.  cloth. 

DE  STRZELECKI  (P.  E.)-THE  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTIOJ 

of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  DIRMAN'S  LAND;  accompanied  bv  a  Gw[«P^j7. 
Sections,  and  Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.    By  P.  E.  Du  stbzs 
8vo.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 


DIBDIN  (THE  REV.  T.  F.)-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

Containing  ncsrly  One  Hundred  Sermons,  by  eminent  Divines.    With  Notes,  *5' °?,,  Ltiy 
T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.    6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  30s.  cloth ;  or,  jt3.  !»•  ^' 
half-bonnd  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

DODDRIDGE. -THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR;  ,  ^„, 

Or,  a  Paraphrase  and  Versiou  of  the  New  Testament :  with  Critical  ^«>*«*»  ■?"  ? ilrf ibe 
Imp^vement  of  each  Section.    By  P.  Doddridge,  D.D.    To  which  is  P»*fl*^»*  r^,v: 
Author,  by  A.  Kippis,  DD.  F.R.S.  and  8.A.    New  F^tion,  4  voU.  8vo.  jtfl.  16«-  ^^^ 

DONOVAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY.  ,^ 

By  M.  Donovan,  M.R.I.A.    Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title*  6s.  ciow- 

DONOVAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  Donovan,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apolh«*" 
Ireland.    3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 
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DOUBLEDAFS  BUTTERFLIES -THE  GENERA  OF  DJ  J  J; 

LEPIDOPTERA;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters-a  Notice  of  *h?JJ,BtUi'' 
formations— and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.    By  Edwaso  Ylllfri»l  <». 
...--..    -[ijepartment  of  the  British  Museum.   '•""™* 


NAL 

Transformations 

E 

un 


rmpcn»i 


sq.  F.L.S.&C.,  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Depa.....w..x,.  ...^  »......»  . .-  _,  ^^ 

nflrorm  with  Gray  and  Mitchell's  Ornithology ;  Illustrated  with  75  Coloured  Fiaic*' 

*»«  To  be  published  in  Monthly  ParU,  Ss.  each ;  each  part  to  consist  of^co^fl^^gbiu, 
with  accompanying  Letter-press,  giving  the  Generic  Characters,  a  Short  No**i*f  LSrember. 
and  a  Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genua.    Part  1  will  appear  on  the  3a  or  £«oy*"^ 
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DOVER-LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  LoKD  DovBR.    9d  Edition,    a  vols.  8yo.  with  Portnit,  38s.  boards. 

DRUMMOND  (DR.  J.  L.)-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  NATU- 

RALIST,  ON  THE  ETUDT  OF  NATURE  AND  NATURAL  THEOLOGY.  By  Jamks  L. 
I>RUMM OND,  M.D.  Author  of  "  First  Steps  to  Botany,"  ftc  Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with 
Wood  Bng^raTinfcs,  78. 6d.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.— FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  lllostrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  stady  as  a  branch  of  i^eral 
education.    By  J.  L.  DauMMONO,  M.D.   4th  Edit.  12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.    S  yoIs.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ISs.  cloth. 


Thk  History  or  Europb  during  the 
MiDDLB  AoBS.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  4  vols. 
fcp.  8V0.  with  Vignette  TiUes,  ^l,  48.  doth. 

Thb  Histort  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
By  Dr.  Dunham.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
vignette  Titles,  jf  1. 10s.  cloth. 

Thb  History  op  Swbdkn,  Dbnmark, 
AND  No  aw  AY.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  3  vols, 
fcp.  6vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  I8s.  doth. 


Thb   History   op    Poland.      By  Dr. 

Dunham.     Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title^ 

6s.  cloth. 
The   Livss  op  thb  Early  Writers 

or  Great  BaiTAiN.     By  Dr.  Dunham, 

R.  Bdl,  Esq.  kc.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 

Title,  6s.  cloth. 
The  Liyes  op  British  Dramatists. 

By  Dr.  Dunham.  R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.     S  vols. 

I!q>.  8vo.  with  V^ette  Titles,  las.  doth. 


DUNLOP  (JOHN). -THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Beinr  a  Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  esrliest 
Greeic  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  3d  Edition, 
complete  in  one  volume.    Medium  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

ECCLESTON  (JAMES.  )-A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  ANTIQUI- 

TIES.  By  Jambs  Ecclbston,  B.A.  Head  Blaster  of  Sutton  Goldfldd  Grammar  SchooL 
Bvo.  with  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood.  [/« the  preu. 

ELLIOT  (J.)-A  COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL 

GEOMETRY  and  MENSURATION.  With  numerous  Exercises.  By  Jambs  Elliot, 
fonnerly  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Mechanics'  Institutioft  of  Liverpool.    8vo.  5s.  doth. 

••*  KEY,  containing  fiill  DemonatratioDs  and  Solutions.    8vo.  6s.  doth. 

ELLIOTSON.-HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY : 

With  which  is  incoroorated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  **  Inatitiitlones  Physiologicc*' 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  GOttingen.  By  John  Blliotson,  11.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.    Fiftn  Edition.    8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  4^3. 3s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT:  bdnjr  an  Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts;  induding  a  Concordance  to  fhe  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English  and 
English-Greek.    9d  Edition,  with  a  new  Index.    Royal  8vo.  428.  doth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT*,  bein/;  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexea.  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur- 
rences, ftc  See.    3  vols,  royal  8vo.  ^ez.  13s.  od.  cloth ;  large  paper,  ^4, 14s.  6d. 

ESDAILE  (DR.  J.)-MESMERISM  IN  INDIA; 

And  its  Practical  Application  in  Suirery  and  Medidne.  By  Jambs  Esdaile,  M.D.  Civil 
Assistant-Surgeon,  B.I.CS.  Bengal.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  doth. 

ETHERIDGE  (J.  W.)-THE  SYRIAN  CHURCHES : 

Their  Early  History,  Liturgies,  and  Literature.  With  a  literal  Translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  fk'om  the  Pieschito,  or  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture  in  use  among  the  Oriental  Christians 
from  the  earliest  times.    By  J.  W.  Sthebidob.    ISmo.  7s.  6d.  cloth.  [Jtui  reatfy. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farby,  Engineer.  4to.  illustrated  by 
nnmeroua  Woodcuts,  and  35  Copper-plates,  jTS.  5s.  boards. 
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FAWN  (THE)  OF  SERTORIUS. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  18a.  cloth. 

"  A>  a  wurli  ihat  coataina  liTcIy  and  graphic  pictnrea  of  life  and  manaen  is  a  diataat  ag«,  «e  mrnmrnd  it  to  Vhe  | 

of  our  readers."— CaiTic. 

FERGUS- HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.    By  the 
Rev.  H.  Fbbous.    2  vols.  fcp.  6vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FIELD.— POSTHUMOUS    EXTRACTS    FROM    THE 

VETERINARY  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  FIELD.  Edited  by  his  Brother, 
WiLtiAM  Field,  Veterinary  Sarj^eon,  London.    8vo.  8a.  boards. 

FITZROT  (LADY). -SCRIPTURAL  CONVERSATIONS   BE- 

TWEEN  CHARLES  and  his  MOTHER.    By  Lady  Ch  aslks  Fitzrot.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  «d.  ckich 

FORSTER.-THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.  With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popnlar  Progress  in  Bairlish  Histtwr. 
By  John  Forstbr,  Esq.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Original  Fortraits  of  Pym,  Eliot,  Hsmpdes, 
Cromwell,  and  an  Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermole,  jffl.  10s.  dotb. 

The  above  5  vols,  form  Mr.  Forster's  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  StstesEmen,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  the  Rig^ht  Hon.  T.  P.  Coortenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.  7  vols.  fcp.  6to. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  ^e2.  2s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

ARABIA :  or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A  Memoir,  with  illostrstire 
Maps  ana  an  Appendix,  containing:  Translations,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossarr  of  tht 
Hamy antic  Inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Hadramant .  By  the  Rev.  Ch  a  r lks  Fobst&k, 
B.D.  Author  of  "  Mahometanism  Unveiled.**    2  vols.  8vo.  SOs.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB,  D.D.  F.R.S., 

late  Bishop  of  Limerick.  With  a  Selection  from  his  I/dters.  By  the  Rer.  Charlf5 
FoRSTKR,  B.D.  Rector  of  Stisted,  and  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Biabop.  Secvmd 
Edition.    6vo.  with  Portrait,  &c.  16s.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ARTS,  MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES^  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rer. 
T.  D.  FosBROKB,  kc.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME ; 

And,  How  it  fared  with  some  who  made  the  Journey.    By  a  Companion  Timv<eller.    Fcp.  svo. 

GERTRUDE. 

A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D. 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    Sd  Edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  98.  cloth.  ■ 

GILBART  (J.  ¥.)  -  THE  HISTORY  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF 

BANKING.  By  Jambs  William  Gilbart,  General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West^ 
minster  Bank.    Sd  Edition.   8vo.  9s.  boards. 

GLEIG.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

COMMANDERS.    By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbio.    3  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  doth. 

GLENDINNIN6.-PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 

OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.  By  R.  Glbndinnino,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  aolle, 
Bicton.     12mo.  with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  6s.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.  -  THE    POETICAL    WORKS    OF    OLIVER 

GOLDSMITH.  Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  the  Designs  of  G.  W.  Cope,  A.R.A.. 
Thomas  Creswick,  A.R. A.,  J.  C.  Horsley,  R.  Redgrave,  A.R.A..  and  Frederick  Tayler  Mem. 
bers  of  the  Etching  Club.  With  a  Biographical  Jaemolr,  and  Notes  on  the  Poems.  Edited 
by  Bolton  Cornby,  Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  "Thomson's  Seasona,*'  Sis. 
cloth ;  or,  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  jffl.  16s. 

«»*  One  Hundred  Copies,  je2.  2s.  each,  printed  on  prepared  paper  of  ^reat  beauty. 

GOOD.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Masox 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.    Third  Edition,  corrected.   3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

GOWER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHJINOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC 

LIFE.    By  Charlbs  Foots  Gowbr.    Fcp.  8vo.  [/s  tkeprrs9* 
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GRAHAM —ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION : 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRSJ-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

heing  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  between  the  years  1773  and  1803.  By  Mrs  Grant, 
of  Lsisvan.  Sixth  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.) -MEMOIR  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Lag^an,  Aathor  of  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains,"  **  Memoirs  of  an 
American  Lady,"  &c.  &c.  Bmted  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  3  vols,  post 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  81s.  6d.  cloth. 

GRATTAN.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  G rattan, 
Esq.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

GRAY  (JOHN).-GRAY'S  ELEGY, 

Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  style.  By  Owkn  J  ones, 
Architect.    Imp.  Svo.  Sis.  fid.  elegantly  bound  in  patent  relievo  leather. 

GRAY.-FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Gray. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  12s.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  0RNITH0L06Y.-THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRDS ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
•n  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Gboror  Robbrt  Grav, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Fiorent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department. 
British  Museum ;  and  Author  of  the  "  List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,"  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  imperial  quarto  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchell. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  lOs.  6d.  each ;  each  Part  consisting  generan^r  of 
Four  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain,  and  accompanying  LetterpreM ;  giving 
the  Generic  Characters,  short  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a  List  of  Species  of  each  Genus  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  uncoloured  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of 
the  various  Sub-families,  condsting  of  numerous  details  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  pointing  out  their  distinguishing  Characters. 

*»*  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts,  of  which  Thirty  have  appeared. 

6REENER.-THE  GUN ; 

Or,  aTreatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire-Arms.  By  W.  Grbrnbr,  luTentorof 
an  improved  method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &c.  Svo.  with  Illustrations,  16s.  boards. 

GREENWOOD  (COL.)-THE  TREE-LIFTER; 

Or,  a  New  Method  of  Transplanting  Trees.    By  Col.  Gbo.  Grbbnw 
trative  Plate,  7s.  cloth. 

GRIMBLOT  (P.)-LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  LOUIS 

XIV.  and  of  their  Ministers.  Illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy  of  England  during 
the  period  which  followed  the  Revolution  of  16S8.  Extracted  from  the  Archives  of  France 
and  England,  and  fh>m  Foreign  papers.   Edited  by  P.  Ghimblot.   8vo.         ilnth€pret§. 

GUEST. -THE  MABINOGION, 

From  the  lAytr  Coch  o  Hergest,  or  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS. : 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Lady  Charlottb  Gubst.  Parts  1  to  6. 
Royal  Svo.  8s.  each,  sewed. 

GUICCIARDINI  (F.)-THE  MAXIMS  OF  FRANCIS  GUIC- 

ClARDINI.  Translated  by  Emma  Martin.  With  Notes,  and  Parallel  Passages  from 
the  works  of  Machiavelli,  Lord  Bacon,  Pascal,  Rochefoucault,  Montesquieu,  Bnrke, 
Talleyrand,  M.  Guizot,  9k.  ;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Guicciardini.  Square  fcp.  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  7s.  boards}  or  bound  in  morocco  by  Hayday,  Us. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Josbph  Gwilt,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  fh>m  Designs  by  J.  8.  Gwilt.    Svo.  62s.  6d.  cloth. 

HALL.- NEW   GENERAL   LARGE   LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  on  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefhlly 
coloured.  Constructed  entirely  fh)in  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  Sidnby  Hall.  New 
Edition,  thorou^ly  revised  and  corrected ;  incluoing  all  the  Alterations  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recent  Omcial  Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Comparison 
with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voysges  and  Travels.  Folded  in 
half.  Nine  Guineas,  half-bound  in  russia  •,  full  size  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bd.  russia. 


Gbbbnwooo.    Svo.  with  an  Hint- 
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MEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


HALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

u  Duke  of  Gloacetter  and  Kinr  of  Enff  land :  in  which  all  the  Chiuicca  against  him  an  an- 
taWj  investiifated  and  compared  with  the  Statementa  of  the  Cotemporary  AnthontKt.  By 
Cabolinb  a.  Halstkd,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Manpuret  Beaufort."  «  TOto.  8to.  with  •* 
Original  Portrait  and  other  Illuttrationa,  jffl.  10s.  cloth. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE  (THE) ; 

Or,  How  to  Observe  Works  of  Art,  especially  Cartoons,  Ptctnres,  and  Statuea.  Br  Uwa 
PiCTOR.    Sd  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  Ss.  boards. 

HANSARD-TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  G.  A.  Hansard.    12mo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRIS.-THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  JITHIOPIA ; 

Beinr  the 
of  Sboa. 
3d  Edition. 

HAWES.-TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 


Ajid  Adventures  of  the  Earl 
in  1630,  to  the  Time  of  the 
with  Frontispiece,  6a.  cloth. 


ly  Settlers  in  America;  from  the  laadinic  of  the  Pilgrim  Fti»«> 
Declaration  of  Independence.    By  BARBAaA  Ha  was.   F(?.»* 


HAWKER-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lient.-CoI.  P.  Hawkkk.  9th  Mit  ««"£. 
enlarged,  and  improved|With  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlaxd  and  Bnnwia,ir» 
Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  Sx,     8vo.  j^ri.  Is.  cloth. 

HATDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN :  _^ 

Delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution,  Albemarle  Street,  to  the  pu^ 
of  Oxford,  &c.  By  a  R.  Haydon,  Historical  Painter.  With  FOrtraita  of  the  Aothor  «oj« 
Sir  David  Wilkie,  andother  Illustrations,  fh>m  Designs  drawn  on  Wood  by  the  Aattafr.  >  ^ 
8vo.  34s.  cloth. 

HENSLOW.-THE   PRINCIPLES   OF  DESCRIPTIVE  ^^^ 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.   By  J.  S.  Hbnslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &C.    Fcp.  8T0.  with  Vi|M» 

Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

BySirJoHNHBBSOHBL.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titl^  6a.  doth. 

HERSCHEL.-A   PRELIMINARY   DISCOURSE    ON   TK 

OTUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  John  Hbbsohbl.  New  Edition.  Fcp-"^ 
with  vignette  title,  6s.  doth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  S0CI|2- 

With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits.  By  Kytty6s.  **  Manners  make  the  man."  ^^  ^°^ 
reviaed  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  cloth;  gilt  edges.  ^^. 
General  Observations ;  Introductions— Letters  of  Introduction— Marriage— Dinners— SjJJ^! 
SnufT— Fashion— Dresa— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople-'*"*^' 
Visiting  Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of  General  Society. 

HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

In  Black  and  White.    Made  on  the  spot,  firom  Records  in  the  Archives  of  SwitserisiHi  9f' 
Wanobbinq  Artist.    8  vols,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOARE -A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOJ 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.     By  CLBiii»f  ^oa^ 
Author  of  *<  A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls.**    13mo.  »>  ^^ 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTlVATWy 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.    By  Clbmbmt  Hoabb.     Sd  EditiOB'  ^ 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

Of  Mahnesbnry;  now  flrst  coIleGted  by  Sir  William  Molbsworth,  Bart   16*0^*^ 
8s,  doth. 

'   V  Separatdy :  the  English  Works,  in  11  vols.  jffS.  10s. ;  the  Latin  Works,  in  5  vols.  £^  ^^ 

HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  Ij ' 

METAL.    By  J.  Holland,  Esq.    S  vols.  fcp.  Vignette  Titles,  about  300  Woodciiti,l»-^'^  ' 
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HOLLAND-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  Hbnrt  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Felloir  of  the4loyal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Uis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition.    8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  V.  F.)-THE  LAST  DATS  OF  OUR  LORD'S 

MINISTRY :  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook,  D  D.  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.    4th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  1 ;  comprisinr  Pb«nqnmou8  or  Flowerinjc  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hookbr,  k!H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections ;  and  178  Fipires  illustrative  Qi(  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the 
Compc^ite  PlanU,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  8vo.  with  IS  Plates,  14s.  plain ;  with  the 
plates  coloured,  24s.  cloth. 

Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Crrptoramia  and  Fun^,  completlmt  the  British  Flora,  and 
fonninf  Vol.  5,  Parts  1  and  2,  of  Smith's  English  Flora,  24s.  boards. 

HOOKER  AND  TATLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arrangfed  and  described ; 
with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookbr 
and  T.  Taylor,  ftl.D.  F.L.S.,  d(c.  3d  Edition,  8vo.  enlarged,  Sli.  6d.  plain  \  ^gZ,  Ss.  coloured. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRIPIURES.  By  Thomas 
Uartwbll  Hornr,  B.D.  of  St.  John's  CoUece,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  the  united  Parishes 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  Martyr,  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street ;  Prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.  6  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Maps  and 
Facsimilies  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  6Ss.  cloth }  or  M:i,  bound  in  calf  half-extia,  by  Hayday. 

*•*  Supplbmbntaet  Pagbs,  for  purchasers  of  the  preceding  edition,  price  Is.  fid. 

HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 

TION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwbll  Horhb,  B.D.  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  7th  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  12mo.  with  Maps 
and  other  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HORSLEY  (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

On  the  first  Fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  first  Nine  Prophetical 
Books.  BvSamuel  Horslby.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Sd  Edition, 
containing  Translations  by  the  Author  never  before  published,  together  with  copious  Indices. 
2  vols.  8vo.  iffl.  10s.  cloth.— By  the  same  Author, 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS ;  translated  flrom  the  Hebrew :  with  Notes,  explanatory  and  critical 
Fourth  Edition.   8vo.  las.  cloth. 

HOWITT  (MARY).-A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  BALLADS  OF 

Mary  Howitt.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  a  Portrait,  fh>m  a  picture  by  Miss  Gillies,  beautiftiUy 
engraved  by  W.  H.  Egleton.  [in  f  A«  jvsm. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  Sd  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  8vo.  with  Bngravinrs 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  unilbrm  with  **  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,*'  91s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fle  Ids,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  with  40  lllustfRtions  by 
S.  Williams,  21s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
StroU  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts, 
from  DrawHigs  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,  Bichardsons,  and 
Weld  Taylor,  ais.  ctoth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-49.  By  William  Howitt, 
Author  of  ^  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.   Med.  8vo.  with  above  50  luuatrations,  91a.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cosnelios.  By  Willi  a  v  Howitt.  8vo.  with  34  Wood- 
Engravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 
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HOWITT.-COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY : 

A  Populmr  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  CMonica,  by  the  BorofKiai. 
By  WILLIAM  Mo  WITT.    Post  8vo.  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  BOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting;'  all  tbe  AjBkaae»^*«^ 
Pleasures,  and  Pureuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  Willi  a  at  Howitt,  As:  .: 
of  **  The  Rural  Life  of  Enffland,"  &c.    9d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  6s.  ckiCo. 

HOWITT   (RICHARD;.  —  IMPRESSIONS    OF   AUSTRAIIA 

FELIX,  durins;  a  Four  Years'  Residents  in  that  Colony:  with  particular  refer eace  t^  '" 
Prospects  of  Bmiflfrants.  With  Notes  of  a  Voys|^  round  the  World,  Australian  l^ieau.  &>' 
By  RICH41ID  UowiTT.    Fcp.  8vo.  78.  cloth. 

HUDSON-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  rarticularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  V  ". 
c.  96.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  reUtini^  to  the  disUribotioD  c4  i*-- 
sonal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy :  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  naefdl  inlbraa:^.  ^ 
&c.    By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.    ISth  Edition,  corrected.    Fcp.  8to.  Ss.  6d. 

HUDSON.-THE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London ;  Author  of  "  PUin  Directioas  f.<- 
Making  Wills,"  and  ''^The  Parent's  Hand-book."    Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  6vo.  fta.  cluciu 

*»*  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  78.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-THE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions.  Em[>loyments,  and  Situations ;  containing  n^ef^l  n". 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young  Men,  and  of  obtaiDiik^  their  h  : 
cation  with  a  view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  AaUHM- of  ** iU^ 
Directions  for  Making  Wills."    Fcp.  8to.  68.  cloth. 

HUMBOLDT  (BARON).-BARON  HUMBOLDT'S  COSMOS: 

A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  tbe  Universe.  Translated,  with  the  Autbor^  Sasctn 
and  Co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Edward  Sabinb,  E.-L 
For.  Sec.  R.8.    Vol.  1,  post  8vo.  las.  cloth.  [Fof.  S  is  tfa  tkepnu. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecolar  Cbaur** 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays  \  embracing  all  the  known  PhotOKTapbic  Ftp- 
cesses,  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  Robbbt  Hunt,  Keeper  of  Miw^-y  KeccTdk 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology.    8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  dotb. 

JACKSON.-PICTORIAL  FLORA ; 

Or,  British  Botany  delineated,  in  1500  Lithographic  Drawings  of  all  the  Speciea  o#  F1o«cri£r 
Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain ;  illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  Englidli  Botaar  «i: 
Hooker,  Undley,  Smith,  &c.    By  Miss  Jackson.    8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESME>'. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Jam bs,  Esq.,  and  E.  E.  Cbowb,  Esq.    6  voU.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titlos»  aOs.  dock 

JAMES. -A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDVARD  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  duriiMt  ^ 
Reign  ofEdward  III.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.  ad  EdiUon.  STols.fqv 
8vo.  Map,  15s.  cloth. 

JEBB    (BISHOP).-PASTORAL   INSTRUCTIONS   ON    THE 

CHARACTER  and  PRINCIPLES  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  selected  from  his  fonser 
Publications.  By  John  Jbbb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghador. 
A  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  68.  doth.— By  the  same  Author, 
PIETY  WITHOUT  ASCETICISM;  or,  tbe  Protestant  Kempis:  a  Manual  of  ChriBtiaii  Faith 
and  Practice,  selected  from  the  Writings  of  Scougal,  Charles  Howe,  and  Cndwortb ;  w.th 
Corrections  and  occasiousl  Notes.    9d  Edition.    Fbp.  8vo.  78.  cloth. 

JEBB  (BISHOP)  AND    KNOX  "(ALEXANDER).  —  THIRTY 

YEARS'  CORRESPONDENCE  between  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfrrt, 
Aghadoe,  and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Chablbs  Fobstbk,  B.P> 
Rector  of  Stisted,  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.   ad  Edit.   S  vols.  8vo.  S8a.  cL 


JEFFREY.  —  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Fbancis  Jbifbbv,  n6w  One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Sesiion  in  Scotland. 
4  voU.  8vo.  488.  ckith. 
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JOIINSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPJIDIA, 


KANE. -ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

Including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Sir  Robert  Kane,-  M.D.  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.    8vo.  with  236  Woodcuts,  248.  cloth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Katbr  and  Dr.  Lardnbe.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  and  10 
Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEI6HTLEY.-0UTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Keiohtlby,  Esq.  >  New  Edition,  corrected  and  con- 
siderably improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth ;  or  6b.  6d.  bound. 

KING  (COL.    J.    A.)-TWENTY-FOUR   YEARS   IN  THE 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC;  embracing  the  Author's  Personal  Adventures,  with  the  Civil 
and  Military  History  of  the  Country,  and  an  Account  of  its  Political  Condition  before  and 
during  the  Administration  of  Governor  Rosas,  his  course  of  Policy,  the  Causes  and  Character 
of  his  Interference  with  the  Government  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  Interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  Anthony  Kino,  an  Officer  in  the 
Army  of  toe  Republic.    8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

KIRBY  &  SPENCE.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  6c  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
SPENCB,Esq.F.R.S.6cL.S.    6th  Edit,  corrected  and  much  enlarged.   2  vols.  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

KNOX  (ALEXANDER)  .-REMAINS  OF  ALEXANDER  KNOX, 

Esq.  of  Dublin,  M.R.I.A  ,  containing  Essays,  chiefly  explanatory  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and 
Confidential  Letters,  with  Private  Papers,  iUnstrative  of  the  Writer's  Character,  Sentiments, 
and  I4fe.    8d  Edition,  4  vols.  6vo.  £%,  88.  cloth. 

LAIN6.-N0TES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ROME,  called  the  GERMAN^ATHOLIC  CHURCH,  instituted  by  J.  Ronge  and  I.  Cserski, 
in  October  1844,  on  occasion  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  By  S.  Lai  no, 
Esq.  Author  of  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller,*'  6cc.    2d  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  cloth. 

LAING.-THE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  called  Tkt  Heiwukrinifia,  Translated  Arom  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro 
Sturleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discount  by  Samubl  Laino»  Author  of  "  Notea 
of  a  Traveller,"  Slc,    8  vols.  8vo.  869.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switierland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  present  century.    By  Samuel  Lai  no,  Esq.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  16a.  cloth. 

LAIN6.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838 ;  comprising  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.    By  Samuel  Lai  no,  Esq.    8vo.  12a.  cloth. 

LANE  (R.  J.)— LIFE  AT  THE  WATER-CURE ; 

Or,  a  Month  at  Malvern.  To  which  is  added.  The  Sequel.  By  Richard  J.  Lane,  A.R.A. 
Lithographer  to  |Ier  Bii^esty  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  Post  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustra- 
tions, 14S.  doth. 

LANETON  PARSONAGE : 

A  Tile  for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the 
Author  of  **  Amy  Herbert,"  and  "  Gertrude."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwell,  B.D.  FeUow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5«. 

LAPLACE  (THE  MARQUIS  DE).-THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE 

WORLD.  By  M.  Lb  Maequis  Db  Laplace.  Translated  firom  the  French,  and  elucidated 
with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Hen  by  U.  Habtb,  F.T.CD.  M.R.I.A.  2  vols.  8vo. 
24s.  boards. 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPEDIA ; 

Comprising  «  Series  of  Orifinal  Works  on  HUtory,  BioKnr«ph3r,Litentare,t]wSdncH.ini 
and  Msnol^tores.    Conducted  snd  edited  by  Dr.  Lakditbr. 
The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hnndred  snd  Thirty-tbreo  Volames,  4^9. 18>.   Tke  «im 
sepsrstely,  6s.  per  volnme. 

LARDNER  AND  WALKER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRKITI 

MAGNETISM,  snd  METEOROLOGY.    By  D.  Lardw bk,  LLD.  F.R-S.,  snd C.  V.  Vusa 
Bccreksryof  the  Electrical  Society.  S  vols.  fcp.  8¥0.  witb  Vi^ctte  Titles,  Us.  cMk. 

LARDNER -A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  ^  ^ 

By  D.  Lardnbb,  LL.D.,  ftc.    Fcp.  8vo.  witb  Woodcnts  and  YlgneCle Title,  6s.  dflO. 

LARDNER- A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  P^f 

MATICS.    BrDr.  Labdmu.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  »ro.  with  Tifnette  Tftl4  61.  cWL 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  D.  Lardnbb,  LL.D.  F.R.S.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vifrnettc  Title,  te.  doth. 

LARDNER -A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY,        _  ^. 

And  its  AppUcBtion  to  the  Arts.    By  Dr.  LABOBBm.    Fcp.  Sro.  Vigaette  Titic  um  V^ 
of  900  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZiK^ 

LANDON.     New  Edition,  4  vols.  ftsp.  8to.  with  niastrmtions  by  Hownid,  «c  » 
lettered ;  or  handsomely  hound  in  morooco,  with  gilt  edg«s,  jCT.  4s. 

The  following  Works  lepBnitely  i —  ,.  -,  j^^ 

ThelMPROVISATRICE. Fcp. I0s.6d.cloth.  iThe GOLDEN  VIOLBT.  Fep.Wo.i»«?;; 


The  VENETIAN  BRACELET.  10i.«d.  doth.  I  The  TROUBADOUR.    Tep,  Sro,  l«. ».» 

LEE -TAXIDERMY;  „_  ^^ 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mountixig  Objects  of  Natunl  HJW-  f  \^ 
use  of  Museums  snd  TrsTellera.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lbb  (l^nnerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  ^^^fTyi^ 
*<  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  6th  Edition,  improved,  with  an  «ccountof  svio;  ,.  ct^t 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton*8  Method  of  Preserving  Animals.   Fcp.Svo.  wHhWoodcatt,?**'* 

LEE.-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,       _,_^^ 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  comprising  the  Prindples  ^^^^^^ 
intenpersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  originsl  Accounts  ot  the  most  f^^^ff^^g^^gin  i 
By  Mrs.  R.  Lbb  (Ibrmeriy  Mrs.  T.  B.  Bowdioh),  Author  of  «*TaxidenByr     **^ 
Cuvier,"  ftc.  13mo.  with  Fifty-five  Woodcuts,  78. 6d.  bouikU 

LEMPRIERE.-A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY ;        ^^.^ 

Containing  a  copious  Aooonnt  of  sll  the  proper  Names  mentioaed  in  AodAt  Ajit      '^^ 
the  Vslue  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  used  amongst  the  Greeks  sndJKOiD>»*K 
Chnmological  Table.    ByT.  Lbmpbibbb,D.D.    90th  Edition,  corrected.   8f0.v^<^<^ 

LEREBOURS  (Ni  P.)-A  TREATISE  ON  PHOTOGRAPg,'^ 

ConUining  the  latest  Discoveries  appertaining  to  the  Dagnerrtfotype.^^^P'X  y.  r. 
Communications  by  MM.  Daguerre and  Arago,  and  other  eminent  Men  of  Soieocv.  -^if^. 
Lbbbbodbs,  Optician  to  the  Observatory,  nns,  fcc.    Translated  by  J.  Eosaroif  • 
with  PUte,  7s.  6d.  doth. 


LESLIE  (C.  R.)-MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHiJ  ^ 

STABLE,  Esq.  R.A.     Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.     By  C.  R.  I'B">'I*L  Mnitttoo* 
Edition.,  with  fhrther  BxtracU  from  his  Correspondence.  Small  4to.  with  two  rum  ^ 
from  a  new  Sketch  by  Mr.  Leslie),  and  a  Plate  of  *'  Spring,"  engraved  by  Imc^  »'* 


LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

Fcp.  8vo. 


[h  thtff^ 


LIFE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN  (THE),       _^^ 

From  his  first  Introduction  to  Practice ;  including  90  Years'  Wandering!  ^^[fjSf^ 


.Hi.**- 


greater  pari  of  Europe.    By  the  late  Sir  Gbobob  Lbpbvbb.    8  vols,  post  8vo. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY.  ^^^ 

By  Prof.  J.  LiNDLEY,  Ph.D.  F.RS.  L.8.  &c.    8d  Edition  with  Corrections  vA  cook'^ 
Additions.   8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18s;  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-FLORA  MEDICA ;  ^  ,^^ 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  divn«Ar  r^       ^ 
the  World.    By  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  6k,    8vo.  18s.  doth. 
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LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Sec. 
Sd  Edition,  with  numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  improTements,  lamo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Prin- 
ciples.   By  John  Lindlby,  Ph.D.,  F.K.S.    8vo.  with  illustrations  on  Wood,  12s.  cloth. 

LINDLEY- GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN: 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuahle  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  :  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in  the 
year.    By  G.  Lindlby,  Cf.M.H.S.    Edited  by  Prof.  Lindlby.  '  8vo.  168.  bds. 

LINWOOD  (W.)-ANTHOLOGIA  OXONIENSIS, 

Sive  Florileginm  e  lusibus  poetids  diversorum  Oxooiensium  Gnecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Ouliblmo  Lznwooo,  M.A.  iBdis  Christi  Alummo.    gvo.  14s.  cloth. 

LLOYD -A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  YISION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.    8vo.  15s.  boards. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  Charlbs  Loriiibr.  Sd  Edition.  l2mo. 
with  an  Appendix,  is.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON(MRS.)-THEAMATEURGARDENER'SCALENDAR; 

Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  what  should  be  done  in  a 
Garoen  in  each  Month,  with  plain  Kales  kow  to  do  what  is  requisite.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author 
of  '*  The  Lady*s  Country  Companion,"  "  Gardening  fbr  Ladies,* '  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  \Intkepreu. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Life  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Loudon,  Author  of  **  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  &c.    New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  a  Steel  Plate  and  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON -SELF-INSTRUCTION 

For  Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Land  Stewards,  and  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Geometry,  Meiisuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics.  Land-Surveying. 
Levelling,  banning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometncal  Projection  and 
Perspective ;  with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Pur> 

Kises.    By  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  P.L.S.  H.S.  fcc.    With  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Loudon,  and  a 
emoir  by  Mrs.  Loudon.    8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON -AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  GARDENING ; 

Presentin(^,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  Its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain :  with  the  Management  ei  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Laying-out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  Louoon,  F.L.S.  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOP  JIDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS ; 

being  the  *'  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum"  abridged:  containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described : 
with  their  Propagation.  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts:  and  witn  Engravings  of  nearly  all 
the  Species.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.  By  J.  C. 
Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.    8vo.  with  2,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £2.  lOs.  cloth. 

The  Original  Work  may  be  had  in  8  vols.  8vo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Trees,  and 
upvrards  of  2,500  Woodcuts,  ^10,  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation^  Transfer.  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property^  and  of  the  Cultivation  ana  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  of  Agriculture :  including  all  the  latest  Improvements,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  Aitnre  progress  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
I  1844.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.G.Z.  and  H.S.  &c.  6th  Edition.  8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,100 
Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Branston,  £2. 10s.  cloth. 

The  SUPPLBMBNT  may  be  had  separately,  5s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into.  Great  Britain : 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  who  is  a  mere  English  rrader,  to  ducover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  uaeftil  and  interesting.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.  The  Specific  Characters 
by  an  Eminent  Botanist;  the  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  A  New  Edition,  with 
Sonplement,  and  a  new  General  Index.  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000 Wood  Engravings,  jffS.  ia«.  6d. 
dotn.— The  Supplement,  eeparaieig,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


LOUDON -AN  ENCYCLOPJIDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  PAM,  ASB 

VI LLA  ARCH ITECTURE  and  FURNITU  RE ;  contain inr  nameroui  Designa,  from  tte  Vifla 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including^  Farm  HooMt,  Fanneries.  and  other  Africnltani 
Baildinf^;  Country  Inna.  Public  Hottfes,and  Parochial  Schools;  with  the  reqainteFit&Dp- 
up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scesery :  ctct 
Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  J.  C.  Louoom,  F.LS.  tt 
New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Louoon.  8vo.  with  more  than  9,000  SngnviBKi  on  Wosd. 
4^8.  Ss.  cloth.— The  Supplement,  geparatefy,  8to.  78. 6d.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS : 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Tlants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  Sd  Edit«&. 
with  a  New  SuPPLBMBNT,prepare<J^underthe  direction  of  J.  C.  LouooK,  by  W.  H.  Butu, 
and  revised  by  Gborqb  Don,  F.L.S.    8to.  Sis.  0d.  cloth. 

The  SuppLBMBNT  teparatap,  8to.  9s.  fid.  sewed. 
The  LATBR  SupPLBMBNT  «i9>araf«^,  8s. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a  Catalorne  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neig:hbourhood  of  Losdoi.  Ti 
which  are  ackied,  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c  8vo.  7i.6d.d 

LOUDON.  -  THE    SUBURBAN   GARDENER   AND  Villi 

COMPANION ;  comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  oft  ntoatiae  h 
which  to  form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  UfiB;-<H^ 
Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds;  the  whole  adapted  for  [ttoibm 
fh>m  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  tiw  inatmctioD  of  t"^ 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  sae  of  Lide 
By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &g.    8to.  with  above  800  Wood  Engimviiics,  Ms.  cloth. 

LOW. -ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREi! 

BRITAIN ;  comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Bneir 
Illustrations  of  tne  Properties  of  External  Form ;  and  Observations  on  the  Prindpia  p 
Practice  of  Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Africaltnre  is  the  U^ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  &c. ;  Author  of  "Elements  of  Practical  Agricnihire,"  ftc  8*o>*''^ 
Bni^ravings  on  Wood,  26s.  cloth. 

LOW.-THE  BREEDS  OP  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMAL^ 

Of  Great  Britain  Described.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.B.  Professor  of  Agricoltarentl!^ 
University  of  Edinbui]gh.  &c.  The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.  rm^ 
from  a  Series  of  Oil  Pamtings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Btuseum  of  the  Univeraitroi  ^r* 
burgh,  by  W.  Shiels,  R.S.  A.  2  vols,  atlas  quarto,  with  56  plates  of  animals,  beaatiftiDT  ^  ^ 
after  Nature,  4^16.  Ite.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or  in  four  separate  portions,  sa  foOavi: 

The  OX.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  22  plates,  jffG.  Ifis.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  SHEEP.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  21  plates,  ^e6,  I6s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HORSE.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  8  plates,  ^S,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HOG.    1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5  plates,  j^.  2s.  hslf-bound  in  morocco. 

LOW.-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE;     ^ 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Donoestic  AnimalijiD^j^ 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  UmveraitT  of  ^ 
burgh.  4th  Edit,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  900  WoodcuU.   8fO.  tU.  cmu- 

LOW  (PROFESSOR) -ON  LANDED  PROPERTY 

And  the  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Relation  of  Landlord  v^^JS^ 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Leases ;  Farm-Buildings,  Enclosores,  DraiiU)  uBWi' 
ments,  and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  By  David  low.  E!9*'-'^jj 
Professor  of  Agriculturo  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. ;  Author  of  **  BkneDti  0 
Practical  Agriculture,*'  &c.    8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  91s.  doth. 

LOW.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPli 

BODIES  of  CHEMISTRY.  Bv  David  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E,  Prof,  of  AgricoltareV 
University  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.  Os.  cloth. 

MACAULAY -CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  Con- 
tributed to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Thomas  Bah'^I' 
Macaulay.    4th  Edition.    S  vols.  8vo.  S6s.  cloth.  I 

MACAULAT.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.  ^ 

By  theRight  Hon. Thomas  Babinoton Macaulat.    8th Edition.  CrownSro.  10i><^'^j 

MACAULAY.-MR.  MACAULAY'S  LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  IdW 

A  New  Edition.  With  numerous  lUustrations,  Original  and  fhmi  the  Antiqae,  dn«J|^ 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Willfams.    Small  4to.  [/•  f^r^ 
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MACKAY  (CHARLES)-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LARES ;  a  Sammer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.  LL.D.  Author 
of  "Lefrendiofthelalea.'*  "The  Salamandrine."  "The  Thames  and  iU  Tribataries,"  &c. 
8T0.  with  beantiAil  Wood  EngraTini^  flrom  Orig^inal  Sketches,  Hs.  cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  YISION. 

By  W.  Mackbnzib,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  UniYersity  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

MACKINNON.  — THE  HISTORY   OF  CIVILISATION. 

By  Wm.  Albxandbb  Macbinnon,  F.R.S.,  M.P.for  Lymington.   2  yoIs.  8vo.  348.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Edited  by  Robbrt  Jambs  Mackintosh,  Esq.    S  vols. 8vo.  42s.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH,  fcc-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  Jambs  Macbintosh  ;  W.  Wallacb,  Esq. ;  and  Robert  Bbll,  Esq.  10  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  jgZ.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS 

MORE.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Macbintosh.    Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
paedia ;  and  intended  as  a  Present  Book  or  School  Prize.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s.  cloth ; 
!  or  bound  in  vellum  gilt  {old  9t]fle),  6s. 

i  MCCULLOCH  (J.  R.)-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

I  STATISTICAL,  of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE ;  exhibiting  iU  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Popu- 

!  lation,  Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.    By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Esq.    3d  Edit. 

I  corrected,  enlaiged,  and  greatly  improved.    2  thick  vols.  Svo.  [In  thepreM. 

\  M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETI- 

j  CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.    Illus- 

trated with  Maps  and  Plans.   By  J.  R.M'Culloch,  Esq.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected 

I  throughout,  enlarged,  and  improved ;  with  a  Supplement.  8vo.  60b.  cloth ;  or  55s.  hf.-  bd.  russia. 

I  *^*  Thia  edition,  which  has  been  carefully  corrected,  comprises,  besides  the  new  Tariff,  the 

new  Acts  relating  to  Banking,  the  Sugar  Trade,  Navigation  and  Customs,  the  hiring  of 
Seamen,  Iec.  ;  and  is  further  enriched  with  valuable  information  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

1  The  SUPPLBMBNT  to  the  last  Edition  may  be  had  separately,  3s.  6d.  sewed. 

i  M'CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

j  TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 

in  the  WORLD.    By  J.  R.  M*Culloch,  Esq.    A  New  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  Six  large 
^  Maps,  je4.  cloth. 

I  *•*  The  new  Articles  have  been  printed  separately,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  former  Edition. 

They  comprise  a  full  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, &c.    Svo.  5s.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.-THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECO- 

NOMY  :  being  a  Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of 
Politiou  Economy,  with  Historical,  Critical,  and  Biograpliical  Notices.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
Esq.    Svo.  14b.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICAL   INFLUENCE  of   TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING   SYSTEM.     By  J.  R. 

M'CULLOCH,  Esq.    SVO.  15S.  ClOth. 

MAITLAND   (DR.  CHARLES).  -  THE  CHURCH   IN   THE 

CATACOMBS :  a  Description  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  iU  Sepulchral 
Remains.  By  Charlbs  Maitland,  M.D.  Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  148.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  fiimiliarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
By  Mrs.  Mabcbt.    New  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved*^  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  14b.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY ; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Mrs.  Marcbt.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.   Fcp.  Svo.  with  23  Plates,  10k.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY ; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Mrs.  Marcbt.  New 
Edition  revised  aiul  enlarged.    Fcp.  svo.  Ts.  Cd.  cloth. 
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O'TbiB  wen-written  tale  contains  many  iwssag^  of  gn^eat  force  and  bcaaty.''~LiTBtiiKTGit 
Fc  -      -    - 


MARCET.  -  CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprebendinfc  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  applicatioo  to  A^rintot 
By  Mrs.  Marcbt.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9b.  cloth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATEB. 

By  Mrs.  Marcbt.     New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Fcp.  6to.  with  coiosred  M9^ 
shewing^  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  fid.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LANGUAGE, 

For  the  nse  of  Children.    By  Mrs.  Marcbt.    ISmo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  E5G- 

LAND,  for  the  nse  of  Children.   By  Mrs.  Marcbt.   9d  Edition,  with  AdditiOBS.  ISno  a  d 

MARGARET  RUSSELL :  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

"This  well-writtei 
Tcp.  8vo.  6s.  doth. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

By  a  Moth  br.    A  Legacy  to  her  Children.    FOst  8vo.  5s.  cloth . 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  the  'Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Yoanr  ^ople.  By  Captain  F.  Masktat.CJ 
Author  iA  "  Peter  Simple,"  &c.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravnifpi,  m.  6d.  dotk- 

MARRYAT.-THE    PRIVATEER' S-M AN    ONE    HUNDR0 

YEARS  AGO.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  ** Masterman  Ready,*'  &c  2 ^^ 
fcp.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  F.  Marryat,  C.B.  Author  of  "The  Printoff***' 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  ftc.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT  (CAPT.)-THE  MISSION ; 

Or.  Scenes  in  Africa.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  CapUin  F.  Marryat,  CR  Astbor  i 
"The  Settlers  in  Canada,"  &c.    2  vols.  rcp.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURI: 

A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettnss ;  incloding  all  Brucb*^  -^ 
Science,  ana  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  ^^^^ 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  ioformstioo  <»  ^ 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  (^ 
more  instructed.  BySAMUBLMAUNDBR.  4th£dition.  Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  cloths  hound  in  rotmi^ 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY ; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modent*'^' 
Scries  of  separate  Histories  of  every  nrincipal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Pro|cne.>c 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabiunts,  vie_ 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  ftc.    By  Samubl  Maundbr.    Sd  Edition.   Fcp.  sn.  ^^ 
cloth ;  bound  in  roan«  I2s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY ; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  aD  .^ 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  formings  new  and  complete  l)ictio&>' 
of  Universal  Biography.     By  Samubl  Maundbr.     5th  Edition,  revised  thro«g)M«t^ 
containing  a  ooptons  Supplement,  brought  down  to  December,  2814.    Fcp.  Svo.  I0t>  ""^ 
bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  in  Two  Parts.  I6th  Edition,  thoroogrhly  revised  o^ 
enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  lOs.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

*»*  The  principal  contents  of  the  present  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of^Jf-' 
Treasury  of  Knowledge  are— a  new  and  enUrged  English  Dictionary,  vrith  a  Grammsr, ^«J^ 
Distinctions,  and  Exercises ;  a  new  Universal  Oaxetteer ;  a  compenoions  Classical  Dictiotfn 
an  Analysis  of  History  and  Chronology ;  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms ;  a  new  8yvoptu<'^  ^■ 
British  Peerage ;  and  various  useful  Tabular  Addenda. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY   OF   GREAT 

BRITAIN,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  orderof  ^ 
Lonls  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  Royal  Svo.  vrith  Woodcuts  and  »«»' 
Plates  (seven  coloured),  2 Is.  cloth. 
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MICHELET  (J.)-PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  J.  MicHELBT.  Tnuulated  from  the  Ftencli  (Third  Edition,  which  coutaius  Michelet*^ 
Preface,  in  reply  to  the  attacks  of  the  Jesuits),  with  the  Author's  approbation,  by  C.  Cocks, 
B.L.    New  Editions.    Post  8vo.  9s.  cloth ;  l6mo.  Is.  4d.  sewed. 

MICHELET  (JJ-THE  PEOPLE. 

By  M.  Mich  BLBT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c.  Translated,  with  the  approbation 
or  the  Author,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    New  Edition.    Post  8to.  9s.  cloth;  l6mo.  Is.  6a  sewed. 

%*  Mr.  Cocks's  authorised  translations  of  Michelet's  **  Priests,  Women,  and  Families,'*  and 

**  The  People,"  in  one  vol.  Ifimo.  3s.  6d.  doth. 

MICHELET    AND    QUINET.-THE   JESUITS,    BY   MM. 

MICHELET  and  QUINET.  Translated  flrom  the  Seventh  Edition,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Authors,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.,  Author  of  '*  Bordeaux,  its  Wines,  andJ^e  Claret  Country." 
New  Edition.  Ifimo.  Is.  6a.  sewed.  *^ 

«»*  Mr.  Cocks's  Authoriaed  Translations  of  MM.  Michelet  and  Quinet's  "  The  Jesuits,"  and 
M.  Quinet's  **  Christianity,"  in  one  vol.  16mo.  4s.  cloth. 

MIGNET  {M.)-ANTONIO  PEREZ  AND  PHILIP  II.  OP  SPAIN. 

By  M.  MioNBT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  6(C.    Translated  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    Post  8vo.  Qs.  cloth. 

MILES  (WILLIAM).-THE  HORSE'S  FOOT,  AND  HOW  TO 

KEEP  IT  SOUND.    By  William  Miles,  Esq.   New  Edit.   Royal  8vo.  with  Engn,ving%,  7s.  cl. 

MILNER  (REVS.  J.  &  I.)-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST.  Bv  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milnbr,  A.M.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
late  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.    New  Edition.    4  vols.  8vo.  jn.  8s.  boards. 

MOHAN  LAL.-LIFE  OF  THE  AMIR  DOST  MOHAMMED 

I  KHAN,  of  CABUL :  with  his  Political  Proceedingrs  towards  the  English,  Russian,  and 

Persian  Governments,  includinj?  the  Victoij  and  Disasters  of  the  British  iGrmy  in  Afg^hanistan. 
By  Mohal  Lal,  Esq.  Knirht  of  ths  Persian  Order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun ;  lately  attached  to 
the  Mission  in  Kabul.    2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 

MONTAUBAN.-A  YEAR  AND  A  DAY  IN  THE  EAST; 

Or,  Wanderings  over  Land  and  Sea.    By  Mrs.  Eliot  Montauban.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Preftices.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mr.  Montoomkbt.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  Plates,  20s.  cloth ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  368. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron's  and  Southey's  Poems.  Medium  8vo.  wttn  a  New  Portrait,  by  George 
Richmond,  and  a  View  of  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  21s.  cloth ;  or  428.  bound  in  morocco, 
by  Hayday. 

S*  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  ftp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  ^n.  lOs.  cloth ; 
bound  in  morocco,  ^4.  lOs. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  illustrated  with  IS  Engravings  finished  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  Art,  21s.  cloth ;  morocco,  35s ;  or,  with  India  Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH  :  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings,  flnom  Paintings  by  Westall,  lOs.  fid.  cloth ; 
or,  bound  in  morocco,  14s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Illustrated  by  D.  Maclisb,  R.A.  Imp.  8vo.  with  ifil  Designs  engraved  on  Steel,  jffZ,  Ss.  bds. ; 
or  dl*.  14s.  fid.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  Proof  ImpresBwns  (only  200  copies  printed, 
of  which  a  few  remain),  jffi.  fis  boards. 

•»«  India  Proofli  before  Letters  of  the  Ifil  Designs,  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  Portfolio  (only 
25  copies  printed,  of  which  a  few  remain),  ^ni.  lOs. 

India  Proolk  before  Letters  of  the  51  Large  Designs,  on  Quarter  Colombier,  in  Portfolio 
(only  25  copies  printed,  of  which  a  few  remain),  ^Ib.  18s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  doth  ;  or,  bound  in 
morocco,  13s.  fid. 
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MOORE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND, 

Prom  the  Earliest  Kinn  of  that  Realm  down  to  ita  Last  Chief.    By  Tbomas  Hookk,  Esq. 
4  vola.  fcp.  8vo.,  with  Visniette  Titlea,  94s.  cloth. 

MOORE.-THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OYER  THE  BODY, 

Considered  in  relation  to  Health  and  Morals.     By  Gboror  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  tbe 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  &c.    2d  Edition.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

MIND.    By  GsoROR  Moorb,  M.D.  Member  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Phyaiciana,  Loodoo, 
ftc.    Post  8vo .  9a.  cloth. 


MORAL  OF  iliOWERS  (THE). 

Sd  Edition.    RoySlSvo.  with M beautifnUy-o 


Royal  8vo.  with  M  beaatifnlly-cokrared  Engravinfps,  jfl.  lOa.  half-bovad. 

MORTON.— A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Containing  those  Af^ents  known  to  cause  Death  in  the  Horse ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Antidote. 
Action  on  the  Tissues,  and  Tests.   By  W.  J.T.Moarox.  ISmo.  6a.  incase;  oa rollers,  fis. fid. 

MORTON.-A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  the  Stndent  in  Veterinary  Medicine :  containinip  the  Snbstances  employed  at  the  Rovtl 
Veterinary  CollMe,  with  en  attempt  at  their  classification,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  that  in- 
atitution.    By  W.  J.  T.  Morton.    8d  Edition.    12mo.  iOs.  doth. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NEERINO  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Musrlby,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  ProfeaMrof 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kind's  Collegfe,  London ;  and  Antbor  of  **  Illoatntiefii 
of  Mechanics,"  ftc.    8vo.  with  WoodcnU  and  Disg^rams,  34s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Mobblby,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  PhilosophY  and  Astronomy  in  Kxrz'* 
CoUegre,  London;  beinf  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  or  Science  by  the  ProtttaonaS 
King's  CoUefe.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8to.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8a.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modem.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  Jambs  Murdock,  O.IX  Efdited. 
with  Additions,  by  Hbnry  Soambs,  M.A.  Rector  of  Stapleford-Tswney,  Essex.  New  Editios:, 
revised,  and  continued  to  the  present  time.    4  yoIs.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

MULLER.-INTRODUCTION  TO  A  SCIENTIFIC    SYSTEM 

of  MYTHOLOGY.  By  C.  O.  MQllbr,  Author  of  "  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  tbt 
Doric  Race,*'  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Leitch.  8yo.  uniform  wi  th  **  M ul  ier't 
Dorians,"  128.  cloth. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP JIDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Coroprisinira  complete  Description  of  the  Earth:  exhibitinf?  its  Relation  to  the  Hearratr 
Bodies,  its  rbysiou  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Indoatry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Ciyil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hitoh  Mcrbat, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  by  other  Writers  of  eminence.  New  Edition.  8vo.  with  83  Maps»  and  up- 
wards of  1000  other  Woodcuts,  jfi'S,  cloth. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE.-PR06RESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.    Translated  and  abridi^  from  the  French  nf 
Madame  Nbckbr  Db  Saussurb,  by  Miss  Hollan o.    8  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  6d.  cloth. 
S*  Separately,  Vols.  L  and  IL  i3s. ;  Vol.  III.  7s.  6d. 

NESBIT  (A.)-A  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  MENSURATION; 

Containing:  the  most  approved  Methods  of  drawing  Geometrical  Figures ;  Mensnrvtioa  o( 
Superficies ;  Land-Surveying;  Mensuration  of  SoUds;  the  use  of  the  Oirpenter*a  Rale; 
Timber  Measure,  &c.  By  A.  Nrbbit.   12th  Edition.  13mo.  with  nearly  800  Woodcnta,  6a.  bd. 

KEY.    7th  Edition.    l2mo.  ta.  bound. 

NEWELL  (REV.  R.  H.)-THE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

POETS,  corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modem  Naturalists.  By  the  Rev.  R.  II.  NswaiJ. 
Rector  of  Little  Hormead.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  fid.  cloth. 

NICOLAS.-THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Datt^^  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  from  the  Esrlieat  iVnod  to  the 
Prctent  Time.    By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  K.CM.G.     Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 
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ORDNANCE  MAPS  (THE),  AND  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.— Menra.  Longman  and  Co.  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Maps  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  Also,  sole  Annts  for  the  sale  of  the  Maps,  Sections,  and 
Books  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  Moseam  of  Economic 
Geology,  under  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Her  Migesty's  Woods,  Works,  and  Land  Revennes. 

%*  Complete  detailed  Catalogues  of  both  Series  may  be  had  on  application. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 


Glossary  and  Index.    8vo.  with  nearly  140  Illustrations  on  Wood,  14s.  cloth. 

*9,*  A  Second  Volume,  (On  the  Virtebrata)  is  preparing  fbr  publication. 

PARABLES  (THE). 

THE  PARABLES  of  OUR  LORD,  richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in 
Colours  and  in  Black  and  Gold ;  with  a  Design  firom  one  of  the  early  German  Engravers. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  uniform  in  site  with  the  **  Sermon  on  the  Mount,*'  218.  in  a  massive  carved 
binding  in  the  style  of  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ;  or  SOs.  bound  in  morocco 
in  the  Missal  style,  by  Hayday.  [iVMh^  ren^r. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  and  the 
R^fulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkes.    5th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  98.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-SERVIA,  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  OF  THE 

EUROPEAN  FAMILY ;  or.  a  Residence  in  Belgrade,  and  Travels  through  the  Highfainds  and 
Woodhmds  of  the  Interior,  during  the  years  1 843  and  1S44.  By  An  dkbw  Arch  ibald  Paton, 
Esq.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Plate,  12s.  cloth. 

PATON  a.  A.)-THE  MODERN  SYRIANS ; 

Or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 

NOMY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Pbarson,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  tec.,  Rector  of  South  Killworth, 
Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  3  vols.  4tO'  with 
Plates,  £7,  7b.  boards. 

PEDESTRIAN  AND  OTHER  REMINISCENCES,  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD.  With  Sketches  of  Country  Life.  By  Stlyanus.  Post  8vo.  with  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette,  10s.  6d.  doth. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A  Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse:  with  their  modem  and 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure ;  embracing  the  doctrines  of  tne  English  and  French 
Veterinary  Schools.  By  W.  Pbrci  vall,  M.ILC.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  1st  Life  Guards. 
S  vols.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts.    Vol.  1, 10s.  6d. ;  Vols.  2  and  S,  14s.  each,  boards. 

PERCIVALL.-THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE ; 

Embracing  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.    By  W.  Psrcivall,  M.R.C.S.  8vo.  j^ri,  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET : 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  $  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Eaiablishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  &c.  By  Jon.  Pberira, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  AuUior  of  "  ElemenU  of  Materia  Medica."    8vo.  Ite.  doth. 

PERICLES. 

A  Tale  of  Athens  in  the  8Sd  Olympiad.  By  the  Author  of  "  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Greek 
Philosophy."    2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

PERRY  (DR.  W.  C.)-6ERMAN  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  the  Professors  and  Students  of  Germany.  To  which  is  added,  a  brief  Account  of  the 
Fnblic  Schools  of  Prussia ;  with  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  IHiilosophy  on  the  Studies 
of  the  German  Universities.  By  Waltbr  C.  Pirry,  Phil.  D.  of  the  University  of  GOttingen. 
2d  Edition.    12mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 
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NBW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


PESCHEL  (C.  p.) -ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

By  C.  F.  Pbschbl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  Colle^  Dreaden.  Translated  from  :V 
German,  with  Notes,  by  B.  Wbst.    S  toIb.  tep,  8to.  with  Dia^^nuna  and  Woodcnts,  lis.  cknh. 

{Put  1.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.    Fcp.  8to.  7s.  6d.  dotk. 
Psrt  2.  Imponderable  Bodies  (light,  Heat,  Haffnetism,  Electricitr»  and  Bkrtnv 
Dynamics).    9  toIs.  fcp.  8vo.  ISs.  6a.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCnON  TO  MINE- 

RALOGT;  comprising:  a  Notice  of  the  Chaiacters and  Elements  of  Minerals;  with  Ac3eoa?ti 
of  the  Places  and  Circamstances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L>. 
M.6.S.  Ace.  4th  Edition,  angmented  by  R.  Allan,  F.R.S.B.  Svo.  with  namcroas  Woodrms, 
19s.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES     AND    DESCRIPTIONS     OF    THE 

PALEOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CX)RNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSKT;  obserrrdu 
the  coarse  of  the  Ordnance  Geoloeical  Survey  of  that  District.  By  Johic  PHiuLirs,  F.R.-^ 
F.6.S.  fcc.  Published  by  Order  or  the  Lords  CommissiotterB  of  it.lC  Trensnry.  Sfo.  «it 
60  Plates,  comprising:  very  numerous  flj^res,  9s.  doth. 

PHILLIPS.-A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  JoH N  Ph ILLIPS,  F.R.S.O.S.,  &c.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  te.  cloth. 

PHILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.R.&.O.S.,  tec.  2  vols.  fcp.8yo.  with  Vipiette  TtUes  and  Woodro!!. 
12s.  cloth. 

PITMAN  (REV.  J.  R.)-A  COURSE  OF  SERMONS 

On  some  of  the  chief  Subjects  in  the  Book  of  Psalms ;  containinr  Three  or  nwre  for  esrh  Ih 
of  the  Month :  abrid^  from  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Established  Church.  By  tbe  Rev.  J .  K 
Pitman,  A.M.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent.    sro.  I4f.  r. 

PLYMLEY  (PETER) -LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

CATHOLICS  TO  MT  BROTHER  ABRAHAM.  WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  CX>UNTRT.  !► 
Pbtbb  Plymlby.    21  St  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

POETS'  PLEASAUNCE  (THE) ; 

Or,  Garden  of  all  Sorts  of  Pleasant  Flowers,  which  our  Pleasant  Poets  luive  in  past  tnar  for 
Pastime  planted:  with  the  right  ordering  of  them.  By  Edbn  Warwick.  Square  cn>«a 
8vo.  with  very  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  engraved  in  the  best  manner.  {Jtui  rcs^. 

POISSON  (S.  D.)-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  S.  D.  PoissoN.  2d  Edition.  Translated  from  the  French,  and  illustrated  with  K3a»lansto7 
Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Hbnry  H.  Habtb,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  9  vols.  bn\>. 
^1.  8s.  cloth. 

POPE  (ALEXANDER).-THE  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 

Edited  by  Thomas  Roscob,  Esq.    With  the  Anthor*s  life.    A  New  Edition,  8  vols.  svo. 

PORTER. -A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF^TTk. 

By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Author  of  **  The  Progress  of  the  Nation,*'  &c.  1  vol.  8m.  vnt 
Vignette  Title,  and  89  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER-A   TREATISE  ON   THE    MANUFACTURES    OF 

PORCELAIN  AND  GLASS.  By  O.  R.  Pobtbr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Tit> 
and  50  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Psrts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  onder 
the  Authority  of  tbe  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.    By  J.  S.  Portlock  F  iL^ 
6tc.    8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POWELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.   By  Badbn  Powbu,  M.A.,  Savilisa  riol'<e»i 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6b.  doth. 

PYCROFT  (RET.  J.)-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity :  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  the  Ker 
Jambs  Pycropt,  B.A.  Editor  of  **  Virgil,  with  Marginal  References";  Author  of  "Latn; 
Grammar  Practice,"  and  "  Greek  Grammar  Practice."    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

of  LONDON.  Edited  by  David  Thomas  Anstbd,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Jesus  GoUcg^. 
Cambridge;  Professor  of  Geology  in  King's  College,  London ;  Vice-Secretary  of  tlie  GeoSo- 
gical  Society.  8vo.  48.  each  number,  sewed.  [PubiUked  fmmrteHp, 

S*  Vol.  1. 8vo.  with  plates  and  woodtmts,  17b.  6d.  cloth. 


QUINET.-CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  VARIOUS  ASPECTS, 

From  the  Birth  of  Chriat  to  the  French  ReTolation.  By  B.  Quinet,  of  the  CoUeipe  of  France. 
Truiftlated,  with  the  Author's  approbation,  by  C.  Cocks,  B.L.    16qio.  Sa.  sewed. 

RANKE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  Translator  of  Ranke's  **  History  of  the  Popes."  Vols.  1  and  3. 
8vo.  80b.  cloth.  %*  The  3d  Volume  is  in  the  press. 

READER  (THOMAS). -TIME  TABLES 

On  a  New  and  Simplified  Plan ;  to  facilitate  the  Operation  of  Discounting  Bills,  and  the 
Calculation  of  Interest  on  Banking  and  Current  Accounts,  &c. :  shewing,  without  calcu- 
lation, the  Number  of  Days  from  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  anv  other  Day,  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  865  Days.    By  Thomas  Rradib.    Post  8vo.  lis.  cloth ;  or  17s.  calf  lettered. 

REECE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Medi- 
cine ;  comprising  a  comjAete  Modem  Dispensatorv,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Distin- 
guishing Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.    By  R.  Rbbcb,  M.D.    Ifith  Edition.    Svo.  13s.  boards. 

REID  (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  and 
Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  Reio,  M.D.  F.R.8.E.  Svo.  with  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts,  16s.  cloth. 

REPTON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  late  Humphry  Rbpton,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  works  on  these 
subjects.  New  Edition,  with  an  historical  and  scientific  Introduction,  a  systematic  Analysis, 
a  Biographical  Notice,  Notes, and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c. 
Svo.  with  350  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  80s.  cloth;  with  coloured  plates,  ^Z,  Os.  cloth. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX : 

A  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Age.  Reproduced  in  Rhyme.  Embellished  throughout 
with  Scroll  Capitals,  in  Colours,  from  Wood-block  Letters  maae  expressly  for  this  work,  after 
Designs  of  the  13th  and  ISth  Centuries.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Samuel  Naylor,  late 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Large  square  Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH-LATIN  AND  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  RiDDLB,  M.A.    4th  Edition.    Svo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

Senantelv  Y^^  Bnglish-lAtin  Dictionary,  lOa.  6d.  cloth. 
^^^     cThe  Latin-English  Dictionary,  31b.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND  LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  Waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.    By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Ri  ddlb,  M.  A.    New  Edition.    Royal  83mo.  4s.  bound. 

RIDDLE. -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events ;  the  Limits  of  the 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State ;  Controversies ;  Sects  and  Parties ;  Rites, 
Institntiohs,  and  Discipline;  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  A  Complete  Latin  Dictionary.**   Svo.  168.  doth. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

oth. 


Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Toung  Persons.    By 
M.A.  s  Author  of  "  A  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."    Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  cU 


RITCHIE    (ROBERT.) -RAILWAYS:    THEIR  RISE  AND 

PROGRESS,  and  CONSTRUCTION.  With  Remarks  on  Railway  AccidenU,  and  Proposals 
for  their  Prevention.  By  Robbrt  Ritcrib,  Esq.  F.R.S.  S.A.  Civil  Engineer,  Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  Os.  cloth. 

RIVERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regrularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  ByT.  Rivers,  Jun.  4th  Edition, 
corrected  and  improved.    Fcp.  Svo.  Ss.  cloth. 

*,*  In  thia  edition  ohIt  the  Booat  idect  varietie* are  deacribed,  botb  old  and  new;  thoaeof  Iniarior  iatfreatha>e 
been  omitted ;  and  aercral  pagea  of  new  a»ttcr  have  been  added. 

ROBERTS  (GE0R6E).-THE  LIFE,  PROGRESSES,  AND  RE- 

BELLION  Of  JAMES  DUKE  of  MONMOUTH,  to  his  Capture  and  Execution;  with  a  full 
Account  of  the  Bloody  Assites.  and  copious  Biographical  Notices.  ByGEOROB  Roberts. 
3  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and  other  Illustrations,  34s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


ROBERTS.-AN    ETYMOLOGICAL    AND     EXPLANATORl 

DICTIONARY  of  the  Tterms  and  Lanfiia^  of  GEOLOGY ;  daig^ed  far  the  cn)y  Staiirc' 
and  thoM  who  hare  not  made  preat  pngnn  in  the  Science.    By  O.  Boskbti.   Fc|k  6«.  cUiti 

ROBmSON  (JAMES). -THE  WHOLE  ART  OE  CURING, 

PICKLING,  AND  SMOKING  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  MEAT  AND  FISH,  actor '.v 
to  both  the  British  and  Foreii^n  Modes.  To  which  is  appended,  a  Descriptioa  of  tae  itqt  $ ' ' 
Apparatus.    By  Jambb  Robinson,  Eighteen  Years  a  Practical  Curer.  Fcp.  8to.  [Jut  rM.> 

ROBINSON.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  B.  Robinson,  D.D.  Author  of  <* Biblical  Reaearchcs."  W< 
with  careftil  revision,  corrections,  te.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Bi.ooif  riBi*o.   9to.  18k  cl«u- 

ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

ContainiDd^  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  thedUTerent  Species  of  CnlintrTTetvUli^ 
with  the  moat  approved  Method  of  Cultivatinf  them  by  Natural  and  Artilldai  Bmm.  ^''' 
the  best  Modes  of  Cookinip  them.  Torether  with  a  Description  of  the  Physical  Hcrto  in  ttrm 
Use.    By  J.  Roobbb,  Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator.'*   9d  Edition.    Fcp.  Bfo.  H.  ck>'-^ 

ROGET  (P.  M.)-THE  ECONOMIC  CHESS-BOARD ; 

Being  a  Chesa-Board,  provided  with  a  complete  set  of  Chess-Men,  for  playiBf  Gsba  m 
Carrlafces,  or  Out  of  Doora,  and  for  folding  up,  and  carrying  in  the  pocket,  without  dbtnrt>r^ 
the  Game.  Invented  by  P.  M.  Roobt,  M.D.  and  Registered  acoordinir  to  Act  of  FtfliubriiL 
New  Edition.    In  a  neat  foolscap  8vo.  case,  price  Ss.  od. 

%*  This  Chesa-Board  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  working  out  ChcM  Pn>blens,aB4  for^.» 
study  of  published  Games  and  Positions.— Dr.  Rogct  ia  preparing  a  Set  of  Che»  Fn)bkn>  i' 
accompany  his  Chesa-Board. 

ROME.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ROMK 

(In  the  Cabinet  Cyclopsdia.)    9  vote.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titlea,  lis.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  H  BNBY  RoacoB,  Eaq.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6a.  cloth. 

ROWTON  (F.)-THE  DEBATER ; 

Being  a  Series  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Qoestions  for  XHaeua^ :  ^ 
ampM  References  to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on  each  particular  lYipic.  By  Pnorxrc 
RowTON,  Lecturer  on  General  Literature.    Fcp.  Bvo.  68.  cloth. 

SANDBY  (REV.  6.) -MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS: 

With  a  Narrative  of  Cases.  By  the  Rev  Gbobob  Sandby,  Jon.  Vicar  oT  Flixton,  aad  RkIi'' 
of  All  Saiata  with  St.  Nicbolaa,  South  Efanham,  SoiTolki  Domaattc  Chaplain  to  the  llifbt  Hoi 
the  Barl  of  Abergavenny.    Pep.  Svo.  6s.  doth. 

SANDFORD  (REV.  JOHN).-PAROCHTALIA, 

Or,  Church,  School,  and  Parish.  By  John  Sandvobd,  M.A.  Vicar  of  DanchuRh,  CbtfhA 
to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worceater,  and  Rural  Dean.  8vo.  with  Woodcnta,  16a.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTU 

CHARACTER.  By  Mrs.  John  Sandvobd.    6th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6a.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  SAMDroBD.    9d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN  (PROFESSOR). -PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

BOTANY.  By  M.  J.  Schlbidbn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena.  Translated  by  fi.  La.vcl^ 
TBB,  M.D.  F.L.S.    8VO.  with  numerona  Wood  Engravings.         IPnparing  far  p^kUedi**' 


SCOTT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Waltb  b  Soott,  Bart.    New  edition.    3  vote.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  Ik.  rio-- 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  C^bbeao  Set:  •  < 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Eventa  in  hte  Ufe,  from  1733  to  1749.  i> 
written  in  his  own  Diary.    Edited  by  Miss  Janb  Pobtbb.    Sd  Edition,  with  a  New  Nint-*^ 
and  Geographical  Introduction.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  31a.  cloth. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE). 

Intended  for  a  Birth-day  Present,  or  Gift  Book  for  all  Seasons.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Cohwrt 
in  the  Missal  style,  with  OmamenUl  Borders  by  Owbn  Jonbs,  Architect,  and  an  illntniBtt^ 
Ftrontiapiece  by  W.  Boxall.  Eag.  A  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  in  a  rich  brocaded  silk  «>««^' 
3lB. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  35a. 
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SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

Prom  Ben  Joncon  to  Beattie.  With  Biomphical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  Dr.  Aikih . 
A  New  Edition,  with  Sapplement,  by  Lucy  Aikin  ;  consisting  of  additional  Sdectieos  tnm 
more  recent  Poets.    Mediam  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chancer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  Sodthbt,  LL.D.  Svo.  80s. 
cloth ;  with  gilt  edges.  Sis.  6d. 

«  a*  The  peculiar  fe«tar«  of  these  two  arorkt  U,  that  the  Poems  are  printed  entire,  without  natilatfam  or  abrldf  • 
ttkeAt— a  fcatore  not  posMseed  by  any  similar  work,  and  adding  obrioiuly  to  their  intctcst  aad  utility. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THB  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothing  Is  added  to  the  Original  Text  ;bnt  those 
words  and  expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T-  Bowdlbb, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  8th  Edition.  8to.  with  S6  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  &c.  80s.  cloth;  or,  with  gilt 
edges.  Sis.  8d. :  or,  in  StoIs.  8to.  without  Illustrations,  ^4. 14s.  6d.  boards. 

SHELDON   (F.)-THE  MINSTRELSY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

BORDER  t  being  a  Collection  of  Ballads,  Ancient,  Remodelled,  and  Original,  founded  on 
well-known  Border-Legends :  with  illustrative  Notes.  By  Fridbeick  Sukldon.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  [In  tkepreM9. 

SHELLEY,  &C-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN  OF  ITALY.  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  Shbllbt,  Sir  D.  Bbbwstbb, 
J.  MoNTGOMBBY,  «c.   S  vohk  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  Shbllbt,  and  others.    9  vols.  fcp.  8to.  with  Vignette  Titles,  13s.  doth. 

SHEPHERD  (THE  REV.  W.)-HOR^  APOSTOLIC^  ; 

Or,  a  Digested  Narrative  of  the  Acts  and  Writings  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Arranged 
according  to  Townsend.    By  the  Rev.  William  Shbphbbo,  B.D.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  fid.  cioth. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rifle,  Progress,  and  Laws ;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player ;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Mi^or  A  *  *  *  *  *. 
9tk  Edition.    To  which  are  added,  PrecepU  for  Tyros.    By  Mrs.  B  «  *  *  *.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss .  doth. 

SINNETT.-THE  BYWAYS  OF  HISTORY. 

By  Mrs.  Pbbcy  Sinnbtt.    3  vols,  post  8vo.  [/n  the  pre—, 

SMITH  (GEORGE). -PERILOUS  TIMES; 

Or,  the  Aggressions  of  Antichristian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity,  considered  In  reference 
to  the  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Protestaats.    By  Gbo.  Smith,  F.A.S.  Ace.    Fcp.  8vo.  Cs.  cloth. 

SMITH    (GEORGE).  -  THE    RELIGION    OF    ANCIENT 

BRITAIN:  or,  a  Sucdnct  Accoant  of  the  several  ReUgious  Systems  which  have  obtained  in 
this  Island  fW>m  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Gonqiiest :  inclndiag  an  Investigation 
into  the  Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Britain,  and  the  SUte  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gahied  the  ascendancy.  By 
Oborgb  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.    3d  Edition.    Post  8vo.  78. 6d.  doth.    ' 

i  SMITH.-THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  Jambs  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,late  President  of  the  Linnam  Sodetyyftc. 

6  vols.  8vo.  jffS.  13s.  boards. 
Contents :— Vols.  I.  to  IV.    The  FLowBBtNa  Plants  and  the  Fbbns,  jf3. 8s. 
Vol.  V.  Put  1,  I3s.— Crtptooamia  ;  comprising  the  Mosses,  HepaticM,  Lichena,  Chances, 

and  AIg».    By  Sir  W.  J.  Hoob  br. 
Vol.  V.  Art  3, 13s.— The  Funqi— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Hookbb,  and  the  Ber. 

M.J.  Bbrbblby,  F.L.S.  ftc. 

SMITH  (S.  H.)-THE  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ERA :  her  Trials  and  her  Mission.  ByMrs.  Hbmet 
Smith.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  B.  Smith.    Sd  Edit,  with  Addition«,te.    BySirW.  J.  HoouB.    13mo.Tt.Cd.cL 
THB  SAHK  IN  LATIN.    5tb  Edition.  ISmo.  7s.  6d. 

SMITH.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  late  President  of  the  linnean  Society.  7th  Edition,  corrected ;  in  which 
the  object  of  Smith's  *'  Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  the  "Introduction." 
By  Sir  William  Jacrsoic  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.D.y  &c.  8vo.  with  86  Steel  Plates,  16s.  cloth ; 
with  the  Plates  colonred,  4^3. 18s.  6a.  cloth. 

SMITH  (SYDNEY). -SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL'S 

Cathedral,  the  Fouudlinff  Hospital,  and  several  Chnrches  in  London ;  together  with  others 
addressed  to  a  Country  (^ngregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Ston by  Sm  itH|  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.   8vo.  ISs.  cloth. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


SMITH —THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

8d  Bdition,  witb  Additions.    8  vola.  8to.  with  Portrait,  S6«.  cloth. 


•  • 


This  eoUection  coiuiato  of  the  anthor'i  oontribatioiu  to  tb«  Edlabor^h  tttniaw,  Prtnr  njinliiij"> 

th*  Catholics,  sod  other  misceUancoiis  works. 

SOPHOCLES,  BY  LINWOOD. 

SOPHOCUS  TRAGCEDLA    SUPERSTITBS.   Eeceniait,  et   breri  ftdnolatioiie 
GuLiBLMUs  LiNwooD,  A.M.  iEdlf  Christi  apod  Oxoniensea  Ahunnoa.    8vo.  Ite.  doCli. 

SOUTHEY'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS ; 

Containinur  all  the  Author's  last  Introdactions  and  Notea.    Cbmplete  ia  one  volraw,  wit^ 
Portrait  and  View  of  the  Poet's  Residence  at  Keswick,  oniform  with  Byioa's  uid  Moore'i 
Poems.    Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 
Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  j£^.  10b.  cloth ;  moroooo^  ^4.10s. 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT). -OLIVER  NEWMAN : 

A  New  England  Tale  (unfinished).  With  other  Poetical  Remaiiia.  By  the  late  Boasn 
South  BY.    Pep.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY  (ROBERT).-THE  DOCTOR,  &c 

fi  vols,  post  8vo.  4^.  12s.  6d.  cloth.— Also, 

THE  DOCrrOR,  &c.    Vol.  VI.     From  the  Papers  of  the  lata  Robert  Sontber.     Bditid  hf 
his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wartbr.    Post  Svo.  [/«  tkepnm. 

SOUTHEY    (ROBERT).  —  THE    LATE    MR.    SOUTHEY'S 

COMMON-PLACE  BOOK ;  comprisinjr  his  Readinn  and  Collectionain  Hiatory.  Bkogn^J* 
Manners  and  Literature,  Voyages  and  Travels,  &c.  &c. ;  tystematicaUy  amnced. 

Fill  tkgnreu. 

SOUTHEY -THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robbbt  Soutrbt,  Baq.  LL.D.  3d  BdHloB,  vitii 
Notes  by  the  late  Samnel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Onncter  of 
John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  CHAai.Bs  Cothuxt 
South  by,  A.M.  Curate  of  Cockermoutb.    2  vols.  Svo.  with  2  Portraits,  SBs.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  R.  South ST.Eoq.  sad 
R.  Bbll,  Esq.    S  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £\,  lOa.  cloth. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS  (THE). 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers."  2d  Editiqp.  Royal  Svo.  with  9S  boaotifeBf- 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  £\,  lis.  6d.  cloth. 

SPOONER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  FUNC- 

TIOXS,  and  DISEASED  of  the  FOOT  and  LEG  of  the  HORSE;  comprehendina  the  Osa- 
parative  Anatomy  of  theae  parts  in  other  Animals,  embracing  the  aubject  of  Shoeing  aso 
the  proper  Treatment  ot  the  Foot;  with  the  Rationale  and  Rffecta  of  vaiioiia  ]mpc»t>s: 
Operations,  and  the  best  methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  Srooaaa,  M.&.V.C 
l2mo.  7s.  6d.  doth. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPECTACLES  for  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN.     By  Haeet  Hiiotbb. 
Portrait,  24s.  cloth. 


9  vola.  8TD.  w:t& 


"  This  work  will  become  •  Rreat  farourite  with  all  penoDi  who  are  coancetod  with  Ilia  twrf,  tlw 
world  of  manlj  sport*.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  off-haad,  dashing  mamierj  and  co&taJBa  an  ~ 
of  iilforniaiion  and  entertaining  matter."— wbsklt  DiarATOH. 


■Sd  &• 


STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

ftrom  its  Foundation  to  a.d.  1492.  By  the  Rev.  H.  SriBBiifo,  M.A.  ftc  2  vols.  fcp.  Srow 
with  Vignette  Titles,  I2s.  cloth. 

STEERING  (REV.  H.)-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

of  CHRIST,  flrom  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530,  to  the  Eighteenth  Century:  oriainallv  deaianfd 
as  a  Continuation  of  Mihier's  ''History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.''  By  Oe  ficr.  Hjusbt 
Stbbbino,  D.D.    3  vols.  Svo.  868.  cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Stbbbino.    2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ISs.  cloth. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT : 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Offlcen  Of  CosCcmiib,  vBd  iH 
Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce :  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Raniianoe* 
affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes :  toiRther  with 
Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  New  Edition  rvwrrnrc 
tbrooghonf.  Edited  by  Graham  Willmorb,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister-at-Law;— The  Castmc^ 
and  Snipping  Department,  by  Georob  Clements,  of  the  Customs,  London,  Comnikr  ti 
*•  The  Customs  Guide ;— The  Exchanges,  &c.  and  Naval  Book-keeping,  by  Wna,rAM  Tati. 
Author  of  **  llie  Modem  Cambist."    svo.  388.  cloth ;  or,  298.  bound. 


PRINTED  FOR  MESSRS.  LONGMAN  AND  CO, 
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STEPHENS.-A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA; 

or,  BEETLES:  containine  a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
Stkphbns,  F.L.S.  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Entomology."    Post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

SWAINSON -A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 


STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  W. 

A  Trbatisbonthb  Natural  History  and 
Classipication  op  Animals.  By  W. 
Swainsoo,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  68. 

Natural  History  and  Classipication 
OP  QuADRUPBDS.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

Natural  History  and  Classipication  op 
Birds.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  3  vols, 
fcp.  8yo.  with  300  Woodcuts,  12s.  cloth. 

History  and  Natural  Arranobmbnt  op 
Insects.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.,  and  W. 
£.  Shuckard,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Animals  IN  Mbnaobribs.  By  W.  Swainson, 
Esq.  Fcp.  8yo.  Virnette  Title  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 


Swainson,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Natural  History  and  Classipication 
OP  Fish,  Amphibians,  and  Rbptilbs.  By 
W.  Swainson,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  128. 

Habits  and  Instincts  op  Animals.  By 
W.  Swainson,  Esq.  Fcp.  8yo.  with  Vignette 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s,  doth. 

A  Tbbatisb  on  Malacology  ;  or»  the  Natu- 
ral Classillcation  of  Shells  and  Sbell-llsh. 
By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 


A  Trbatisb  on  Taxidbrmy  ;  with  the  Bio- 
graphy of  Zoologists,  and  Notices  of  their 
Works.  By  W.  Swainson,  Esq.   Fcp.8Y0.6s. 


SWITZERLAND.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

(In  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)    Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

TATE -AN  EPITOME  OF  NAVAL  BOOK-KEEPING, 

According  to  the  Practice  of  Mercantile  Book-keeping,  by  Double  and  Single  Entry  $  shewing 
the  Principles  and  Forms  of  Entries,  with  the  Arrangement  of  a  Set  of  Booka^  and  the  Mode 
of  Making-up  the  Accounts  of  Owners,  Captains,  and  Consignees  of  Vessels  in  the  Merchant 
Service.    By  William  Tatb,  Author  of  "The  Modem  Cambist,*'  &c.    8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTUS ; 

Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  from  the  Text  of  Oesner,  corrected  and  improved.  With  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localities,  and  on  the  Life  ana 
Character  of  that  Poet.    By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Tatb,  M.A.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  128.  cloth. 

TATE.-THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  AcU ;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations :  with  the 
Hone  Pauliuft  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  Jambs  Tatb^  M*A. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.    8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-MARGARET ; 

Or,  the  PearL  By  the  Rev.  Charlbs B.  Taylbr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  **  May  Yon  Like  It,"  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.  2d  Edition.  Fcp.8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-LADY  MARY; 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Charlbs  B.  Taylbr,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester; 
Author  of  '*  Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD: 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Taylkr,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's,  and  Evening  Lecturer  of 
St.  Mary's,  Chester ;  Author  of"  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  doth. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)— DORA  MELDER; 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  Mbta  Sandbr.  A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  *<  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.    Fcp.  8vo.  with  two  Illustrations,  7s.  cloth. 

TAYLOR  (JEREMY).-BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  WORKS. 

With  the  References  verified.    A  New  and  thoroaghly-revised  Edition. 

*•*  This  Work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  Editor  at  Oxford,  and  will  be  published  in 
volumes,  price  lOs.  6d.  each ;  to  be  completed  in  12  volumes,  each  of  600  closely-printed  pages, 
published  at  intervals  of  ti^o  months.  The  first  volume  will  probably  be  published  in  January 
1847*    Subscribers'  Names  received  by  the  Proprietors,  and  all  Booksellers. 

TAYLOR.-THE  STATESMAN. 

By  Hbnry  Taylor,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde."   12mo.  6s.  6d.  boards. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Rif^ht  Rev.  the  Lord  BisHor  of  9r.  David'*  (the  Rer.  Omnop  Thirhnll).  A  N<« 
Edition,  reviled ;  with  Notes.  Vols.  1  to  S,  deny  8fo.  with  Msiw,  SSs.  doth.  T«  be 
completed  in  8  volumes,  price  las.  each.  [  FeL  4  It  is  tkiftm 

U*  Also,  «n  Edition  in  8  voU.  fcp.  8vo.  with  '^Ognetta  Titles,  ^n.  8b.  doth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cornby,  S9<i.  Illiiftnted  with  Sevrnty-seven  Desigiii  drawn  eu  Vwi. 
by  Memoers  of  the  Etching  Club.  Engraved  bv  Thomoson  and  other  eBiaent  Ssintfn 
Square  crown  8vo.  uniform  with  "Goldsmith's  Foems,"  Sis.  doth ;  or^bosBd  isBonctf 
by  Haydayi  36s. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICS 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  kid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Disesses.  By  Avthoit 
Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.    Sd  Edition.    FOst  8ro.  IQa.  6d.  doth. 

THOMSON.-AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Jamks  Thomsov,  LL.D.  Profeasor  at  Malkisiitifi  n  tk 
UuLversity  of  Glasgow.    2d  Edition.    19mo.  ta.  doth. 


S*  A  KBTtothisworiLisinfheiireai. 


THOMSON  aOHN).--TABLES  OF  INTEREST. 

At  Three,  Four,  Fonr-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  ftom  One  E^mnd  to  Ten  Thoew^*^' 
t  to  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty-flve  Days,  in  a  regular  ptorression  of  linrif  ]>?*■ 

By  John  Thomson 


ttom  One  to  Three  Hundred  and  ^txty-flve  uavs,  in  a  regular  prarressi . 

with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  firom  One  to  Twelve  Months,  ana  from  One  to  Trn  i^'*^ 
Also,  numerous  other  Tables  of  Exchanges,  Time,  and  Discounts. 


Accountant  in  Edinburgh.    ISmo.  8s.  bound. 

THOMSON.-EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD 

of  ANIMALS  and  the  FATTENING  of  CATTLEi  with  RemariuontheFoodoflitt-  Bf 
RoBBRT  Dvndas  THOMSON,  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Glaagow.    Vtp,  8vo.  8s.  doik. 

THORNTON  (W.  T.)-OVER-POPULATION  AND  ITS  REMEDT". 

Or,  an  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Oauaea  of  the  Distress  prevailii^  amoog  the  UbonnM 
Classes  of  the  British  Islands,  and  into  the  Means  of  Remedying  it.  By  Wiixuv  Uo»^ 
Thornton.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

'<  We  look  upon  thiiMonfl  of  the  nMtimportukt  books  tbai  bM  aimMrrd  fbr  many  mm.    U"^*"^/" 
•rate  and  comprphmBiTe  thinker,  who  spcau  not  onl j  out  of  the  ahuiiuiwe  of  the  haait,  ottl  oat  of  thi  n>K«  ■  - 
vndentandtng.'*— MoMiiMs  CanoHicui. 

TISCHENDORF.-CONSTANTINE   TISCHENDORF'S  TRA; 

VELS  in  the  EAST.    Translated  from  the  German.    l6mo.  uniform  with  the dMapntbffi^ 


English  Transitions  of  the  Works  of  Michelet  and  Qnlnet 


TOMLINE  (BISHOP). -AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  Sir  Pi 

OF  THE  BIBLE :  conUining  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Hoir  ^-^ 
tures;  s  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jewa;  an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Secti:  va  • 
brief  Statement  of  the  Contenta  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Gio'"* 
ToMLiMR,  D.D.  F.R.S.    20th  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  5a.  6d.  doth. 

TOMLINE  (BISHOP).-ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THE" 

LOGY ;  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authentidtv  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptar^  > 
Sumroarv  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Jews ;  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contenta  of  tkr  k^*^  ' 
Books  of  the  Old  end  New  Testaments:  a  short  Account  of  the  English  TrmnslatiOBi  o  . 
Bible,  and  of  the  Litunrr  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  a  Scriptnral  Bxpoation  o(  <- 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.     By  Gso  rob  Tom  line,  D.D.  F.R.S.     Uth  £dili<»,«v. 
Additions,  by  Hbmby  Stbbbino,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  2ls.  cloth. 

TOMLINS.-A  POPULAR  JAW  DICTIONARY ; 

Familiarly  expbdning  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law ;  adapted  to  the  ooBDpRbeD^ 
of  persons  not  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  allbrdlng  i^rmation  peealurly  ^ 
to  Msgistratea,  Mercbanto,  Parochul  Officers,  and  others.    By  Thomas  Edltbb  Tobu-  ^ 
Attorney  and  Solicitor.    Pbst  8vo.  18B.  cloth. 

TOOKE.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES ; 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  17»9  to  the  Prewt  W 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuriei.  0)  TsoMi^ 
Tookb,  Esq.  F.R.S.    3  vols.  Svo.  .^H.  8s.  cloth. 

%«  Separately,  Vola.  1  and  9,  S6s. ;  Vol.  S,  12s. 

TOWNSEND    (CHARLES).  -  THE    LIVES    OF    TWElJ 

EMINENT  JUDGES  of  the  LAST  and  of  the  PRESENT  CENTURY.  By  W.  Cha»J» 
TowNSBNo,  Esq.  A.M.  Recorder  of  MacclMfield  j  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the  uv»  > 
Commons."   2  vols.  8vo.  28s.  doth. 
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TROLLOPE  (REV.  W.)-ANALECTA  THEOLOGICA  : 

A  Critical,  Pbilok^ical,  and  Exe^^etica)  CkJinmentuy  on  the  New  Testament,  adapted  to  the 
Greek  Teact :  compiled  and  digested  from  the  moat  approved  sources,  British  and  Foreign,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  comparative  weight  of  the  different  Opinions  on  IMsputea  Texts. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Trollops,  M.A.    New  Edition,    a  vols.  8vo.  ^1. 12s.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elisabeth.  By  Shabon  Turner,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L.    New  Editions.    IS  vols.  8vo.  d(S,  Ss.  cloth.— Or,  separately, 

THE  HISTORY  of  tlie  ANGLO-SAXONS.    3  vols.  8vo.  je2.  5s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES.    5  vols.  8vo.  ^et,  bds. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.    2  vols.  8vo.  26s.  boards. 

THE  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH.    2  voU.  8vo.  82s.  bds. 

TURNER  (SHARON) -RICHARD  III. :  A  POEM. 

By  Sharon  Turnbr,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Author  of  "  The  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  "  The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  be.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  eloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered.  By  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.R.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  SvIs.8vo.42s.cI. 

TURNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ;  and  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  James 
Turner,  M.R.V.C.    Royal  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

TURTON'S  (DR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  John  Edward  Gray,  Kee|)er  of  the  Zoolo|^ca1  Collection  in 
the  British  Mnseom.    Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  tM.  cloth. 

TWISS  (DR.  T.)-THE  OREGON  QUESTION  EXAMINED, 

In  respect  to  Facts  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  Travbrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons.  8vo.  with 
Maps  Gf  North  America  and  the  Oregon  Territory,  12s.  cloth. 

TYTLER    (PROF.)  -  PROFESSOR   TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS 

OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem,  with  Dr.  Narbs'  Continuation.  A 
New  Edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  Death  of  William  IV.  8vo.  with  7  Maps, 
14s.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrkw  Ure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  M.G.8.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ;  Mulii. 
fcc.  &c.    ad  Edition,  corrected.    8vo.  with  1,940  Engravings  on  Wood,  ftOs.  cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT  ot  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS.    2d  Edition.    8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  I4s.  cloth. 

VON  ORLICH  (CAPT.)-TRAYELS  IN  INDIA; 

IndndingScinde  and  the  Pai^ab,in  1842  and  1843.  By  Cajit.LBOPOLO  Von  Orlich.  Translated 
Arom  theGermna,  by  H.  Stans  Ltx>yd,  Esq.  2  vols.  8to.  with  coloured  Frontispieces,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  2Ss.  cloth. 
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8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 


WALKER'S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  adapted  to  the  present  State  of  Literature  and  Science.  Bv  B.  H.  Smart, 
Author  of  '*  Theory  and  Practice  of  Elocution,"  ftc.  2d  Edition.  To  which  are  now  added, 
an  enlarged  Etymological  Index ;  and  a  Supplement,  containing  nearly  8000  Words  not  in- 
cluded in  the  previous  edition  of  the  Dictionary.    8vo.  iSs.  cloth. 

*»«  The  Supplement,  with  the  Etymological  Index,  may  be  had  separately.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  swd. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  Epitomised,  by  Smart.  New  Edition.  16mo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 


WALKER  (GEO.)-CHESS  STUDIES; 

ComprisSng  One  Thousand  Games  ot  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Chess  Players : 
Ibrmmg  a  complete  BncydopBdia  of  Reference,  andpresenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  Itate  spedmens  ot  stimtegy  in  every  stage  of  the  Ciame.  Sdected  and  arranged  by  Qroror 
Walkrr,  Author  of  "  Chess  made  Easy,"  Sec.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

WARDLAW.-DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

OF  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY— the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  ot  Persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  the  Summe  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ }  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  the  Christian 
Character,  Ace.   By  Ralfh  Warolaw,  D.D.    5th  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 
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WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornitbologfy.    By  Chaelbs  Watbhton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Wandatnrt  is  Sost^ 
America."     With  an  Antobiofrraphy  of  the  Author,  aiid  a  View  of  Walton  tialL    >«« 
Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 
SECOND  SERIES.    With  Continuation  of  Mr.  WATBBToif >s  Antobiogmpliy.   NnrEditem 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  by  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.  6«.  6d.  cloth. 

WATTS  (A.  A.)-ALARIC  WATTS'  POETRY  AND  PAI5TIXG. 

LYRICS  OF  THE  HEART ;  with  other  Poems.  By  Alar  re  A.  Watts*  Illustrated  by  Fcrty 
hig^hly  flnlshed  Line-En$n''avings,  from  the  Deei^s  of  many  of  the  most  oelebnted  mo'lrm 
Painters,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Engravers  of  the  ajce.  Square  crown  8to.  prioted  &ivi 
embellishea  uniformly  with  Rogers's  "Italy"  and  ''Poems,"  31s.  fid.  boards;  or  (iri*f 
impressions,  63s.  boards  {  proofs  before  letter%  on  quarto  colombier,  India  paper,  (onlt  2« 
copies  printed),  ^^5. 5s.  {bt  the  ftm. 

WEBSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprisinf^  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeepiitf:  a*,T%r 
Conatraction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warmini^,  Ventilatinir,  aiuT  Lkhtinc 
them— A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  thdr  Bfsterials- 
Duties  of  Servants,  flte.  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Wbbstbr,  F.G.S.  &c.  ;  assisted  by  the  laU 
Mrs.  Parkea,  Author  of  "  Domestic  Duties."    8vo.  with  nearly  1,000  Woodcuts,  50a.  doth. 

WEIL  (DR.  G.)-THE  BIBLE,  THE  KORAN,   AND  THE 

TALMUD ;  or.  Biblical  Leg^ends  of  the  Mussulmans,  compiled  from  Arabic  Soarcfn,  si>J 
compared  with  Jewish  Traditions.  By  Dr.  G.  Wbi  l,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  HeidHbf  rs. 
Fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Pans,  &c.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  OrcasH^iia' 
Notes.    Post  8vo.  78.  6d.  cloth, 

WELSFORD  (HENRY.)-ON  THE  ORIGIIf  AND  RAMIFICA- 

TIONS  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE;  preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  Primitive  Sf«ts, 
Early  Migrrations,  and  Final  Settlements  oi  the  principal  European  Nations.  Bf  Hensy 
Wblsfobo.    8V0. 10a.  6d.  cloth. 

WESTWOOD  (J.  0.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSECTS j  founded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  compoandin^  Onrani- 
sation  of  the  diflTerent  Families.  By  J.  O.  Wbstwood,  F.LS.  &c.  flte.  ftc.  a  vols.  8vo.  mti^ 
numerous  lUustrationa,  «n.  7b.  cloth. 

WHITLEY  (DR.  3.)-THE  LIFE  EVERLASTING: 

In  which  are  considered— the  Intermediate  Life,  the  New  Body  and  the  New  World,  the  Ma 
in  Heaven,  Anrels,  the  Final  Consummate  Life.  By  John  Whitlbt,  D.D.  Bector  of  Billy- 
mackey,  axid  Chanfellor  <A  Klllaloe.    8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WILBERFORCE  (W.)-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  PRE- 

VAILING  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  of  PROFESSED  CHRISTIANS,  in  the  Hi^ber  uhI 
Middle  Classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Real  Christiauity.  By  Wm  WiiAsaroici, 
Esq.  M.P.    17th  Edition.    8vo.  Ss.  boards.— SOth  £4itioii.    Fcp.  8to.  48. 6d.  doth. 

WILLIS  (N.  P.)-DASHES  AT  LIFE  WITH  A  FREE  PENCIL. 

By  N.  P.  WILLIS,  Esq.  Author  of  "  Pencillings  by  the  Way/*  ftc    8  vola.  poat  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

WILLOUGHBY  (LADY).-A  DIARY, 

Purporting  to  be  by  the  LADT  l^ILLOUGHBY,  of  the  Rdrn  of  Charles  f . :  embradnf  m»c 
Passages  of  her  Domestic  History  fkom  1635  to  1648.  Produced  in  the  style  of  the  period  td 
wbich  the  Diary  refers.  8d  Edit.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  88.  boards;  or  188.  in  morocco  by  BsydsT. 

WINTER  (J.  W.)-THE  HORSE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE : 

Or,  Suggestions  on  his  Natural  and  General  History,  Varieties,  Conibrmatioiia  Paces,  A|*t 
Soundness,  Stabling,  Condition,  Training,  and  Shoeing.  With  a  Digest  of  Veterinaiy  Practice. 
By  Jambs  W.  Wintsb.  M.R.C.V.S.L.  Member  of  the  Association  Utt&raire  d'Egypte,  laU 
Veterinar>  Surgeon  to  Mehemet  All  and  Ibrahim  Padia.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  OF  H.M.SS.  EREBUS  AM 

TERROR.    Under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Sir  Jamvs  Clauk  Ross,  ILK.  F.R^.  dunar  tke 

Xears  18S9.  40,  41.  42,  43.    Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lord's  Commiasioiiers  of  tbr 
dmiralty.    Edited  by  John  Richabdson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. ;  and  Jorw  BowAno  Gsat. 
Esq.  F.R.S.    Parts  I.  to  X.  royal  4to.  with  numerous  coloured  and  plain  Plates,  10a.  eadi. 

ZUMPT  (PROF.) -A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

By  C.  6.  ZuMFT,  Ph.  D.  Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  Member  of  the  Rep^ 
Academy  of  Berlin.  Translated  fh>m  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  original,  and  adaiited  for  die 
use  of  English  StudenU,  by  L.  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  sdiaboriti 
with  many  Additions  and  Corrections  communicated  by  the  Author.   0vo.  14b.  dolb. 
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